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PREFACE 



The growth of library literature has been coincident with the general ac- 
tivity and development of libraries. During the past seven years especially 
there has been a great increase in the number of library periodicals, and in the 
frequent discussions of library matters in the general press. 

The mission of the quarterly issues of Library Work has been not only 
to record and index these widely scattered items, but so to digest them that those 
unable to consult files of the publications themselves might still be well served. 
These digests have been made particularly full in the case of articles in the 
lesser-knovv^n library journals, and in the English and foreign periodicals. 

The classification of the articles under general heads, with many cross 
references, brings into conjunction the various ideas and opinions of the leaders 
and workers in the library profession on every problem of library administration 
and management. Library Work cumulated in this wise furnishes a substitute 
for the periodicals indexed, and bespeaks itself as an encyclopedic tool or text- 
book of librarv economv. 

This cumulated volume brings into permanent book form the contents of 
the quarterly numbers published from April, 1906, to October, 1911, together 
with some additions which carry the work to the close of the year 1911. The 
quarterly issues are now discontinued, but the Library Journal proposes to carry 
forward the record from the point where this volume leaves off. 

Miss Edna D. Bullock edited the quarterly numbers while the Readers' 
Guide to Periodical Literature, 1905-1909, was going thru the press, and Miss 
Edith Phelps and Miss Katharine Reely have given valuable assistance in issuing 
some of the quarterly numbers. Special thanks are due to Mr. F. G. Axtell, 
Librarian of Macalester College, St. Paul, who so generously translated and 
made digests of articles from the foreign library press. 

A. L. G. 

^linneapolis, April, 1912. 
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Bibliography and Digest of Library Literature 



1905-1911 



A. L. A. See American library association. 

A. L. A. booklist. 
A. L. A. booklist. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 
14:91. Mr. '09. 

Mr. Dana advocates the conveVslon of the 
Booklist into a select and annotated list of the 
best books for the use of the general public. 
It should be printed in two columns, for greater 
ease in reading, and should be called "Recent 
books." 

Preparation of the A. L. A. booklist. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 7: 40-1. Mr. '11. 

Abbreviations. 

Abbreviations used in book catalogs. M. 
Medlicott. pa. 15c. '06. Boston bk. co. 

Contains a list of English, French, Italian* 
and German abbreviations. 

Access to shelves. 

See aUo Indicators. 

American and British open access. Lib. 
World. 10: 46-7. Ag. '07. 

Book theft in London. Lib. World. 11: 

437. My. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Thefts of books. 

Directing the taste of casual readers. I. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13: 294-9. O. '08. 

In the Grnnd Rapids. Mich., public library ono 
of the largest and pleasantest rooms "has been 
utilized for tho open shelves. Here are kept 
some 2,500 bt>oks, most of them selected. Sia- 
tislics of 190G show that this room controlled 
one- fourth of the entire circulation for the year. 
During 1907 this peiccntiige increased to more 
than one-third. One case capable of holding 
IGO books is given to the late fiction, that is, 
fiction of the past three or four years. Another 
of a like capacity contains the new books other 
than fiction. A third is for bound magazines. 
A fourth is for the rental collection. One case 
is reserved for German and Holland books, 
another for Polish and Scandinavian. The in- 
tention is that all classes shall be able to choose 
for themselves should they care to do so. Aside 
from these the books in this room are selected 
and most of them chan<;ed from time to time. 
. . . Whatever the subject of current interest may 
b«-, all books In the library pertaining to it are 
brought forth and exhibited in this room ap- 
propiiatolv labeled. . . . During the library 
year. April 1906-7, the literature on 70 different 
/subjects was placed on these open shelves. . . . 
The largest collection on any one subject was 
1«0. the subject being vacation literature. This 
Included guide books and travels in many coun- 
tries, together with books on hunting, fishing, 

camping, sailing, etc \bout l.'O books 

of dramatic literature ranging from Euripides 
to Ibsen and Maeterlinck were tried. These 
were kept out two months and during that time 
choice dramas circulat'^'d almost as freely as 
ncnrcls. When New Zealand lost her great min- 
nifthard Beddon, 12 books on that country 
^^ these seven were taken promptly. 



During the latest little eruption in Cuba, we 
brought out 20 books, historical and descriptive, 
on tiiat long-suffering island, of which 15 were 
taken out. The same month a dozen books on 
football went on these shelves only long enough 
to be taken off again, so quickly did the boys 
get them. . . . There was a long course of lec- 
tures on astronomy last winter. Sixty books 
were placed before the people. At the end of the 
course only 14 were left to put away, while many 
had been returned to their places and taJcen sev- 
eral times. . . . The 81 volumes of the Interna- 
tional library of t<ichnoIogy are kept in the 
open-shelf room permanently for the benefit of 
those who work at trudea, arts and crafts and 
they are appreciated. Every book has been out 
at least once; only five but once; six, five times; 
seven, four times; nine, right times; and of the 
remainder, from eight Iq 16 difterent persons 
have used each separate volume. We have had 
them less than one year. By familiarizing the 
working men and artisans with the value of 
this material they do make use of the library 
to their advantage and advancement in their 
various lines of work." 

L. S. D. of safe-guarded open access in 
lending libraries. Lib. World. 13: 233-5. 
F. 'II. 

"The 'saving' likely to be effected by the 
adoption of open access cannot always be rep- 
resented by pounds, shillings and pence, for in 
a library, as In an industrial undertaking, there 
are economies making for efficiency which can- 
not show in a cash statement or justly be allo- 
cated to any particular ledger entry." But there 
may be an actual lessening of expense by the 
doing away with "massive counters, tall and 
ornate screens and costly Indicators." A sav- 
ing, too, of the time and energy of assistants 
will result. Open access will exert an influence 
on stock selection and the keeping up of stock. 
AVhen books selected are to be handled by the 
public, more care must be given to bindings 
etc., and books td be placed on open shelves 
must be kept in repair. "More direct co-oper- 
ation with a library's activities is secured by 
the borrower's personal visits, and repeated 
visits will not fail to engender more direct 
sympathy with the library's aim to be regarded 
as a useful municipal Institution; and, that 
accomplished, will mean in the long run that 
when the question of Increased library rates 
arise the public will better appraise the value 
of the return received for their contribution." 

Liinilinpr ncccss to shelves. H. R. Mead. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 211-2. Je.'o7. 

Experience with open shelves shows the sys- 
tem is not always satisfactory. People who 
like to examine books however should be ac- 
commodated even under the closed shelf sys- 
tem. Tlie reference department, open to all, 
should contain "besides reference books pro- 
per, the best books on the various branches 
of knowledge." The student may be accom- 
modated by "admittance to tlie stacks for a lim- 
ited period to examine the books on a partic- 
ular subject, but always with the admonition 
to leave the books on the study table, so as to 
avoid misplacement on the shelves." With 
closed stacks the public cnn be almost immed- 
iately supplied with the desired booK, or in- 
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Access to shelves — Continued. 
formed where It Is. With open shelves books 
are sometimes accidentally, sometimes pur- 
posely misplaced. In either case failure to 
tind or to trace them is annoying. 

My opinion of open access. II. Tapley- 

Soper. Lib. World. lo: 243-5. Ja. '08. 

The object of open access "Is to make the 
library a real live workshop, to which every 
one can gain admission with the greatest pos- 
sible ease." All difficulties which arise in open 
access are in matters of detail or administra- 
tion and these can be overcome by using com- 
mon sense and employing ordinary business 
methods. 

Open access lending deparlments. J. D. 

Brown, il. Lib. World. 9: 41-7. Ag. '06. 

When open accoss to shelves was first intro- 
duced twelve years ago "one imaginative proph- 
et pictured the time when painstaking libra- 
rians would be supplanted by a uniformed jani- 
tor who would assume the functions of libra- 
rian, by the easy process of supervising the 
filtration of readers through a turnstile, like 
sheep through a hurdle. . . . Probably It was 
only a humorist, and not a prophet, who fore- 
saw the introduction of weighing machines at 
both entrance and exit wickets, as a means of 
preventing wholesale thefts." The first ar- 
rangements for open access "were necessarily 
crude, and most of them were the outcome of 
an endeavor to anticipate all kinds of abuses 
and needs. Elaboration was the order of the 
day. and some of the notions Introduced, were 
undoubtedly inspired by an inherited belief In 
the general Ignorance and Incapability of the 
public at large. Time has gradually corrected 
that little ml.«?understanding. ... In both Am- 
erican and British open access systems In re- 
cent years an undue stress seems to have been 
laid on oversight. ... As a matter of fact, the 
very best oversight which can be secured Is 
that obtained by readers over each other. . . . 
Everj- librarian of experience knows perfectly 
well, that close supervision Is absolutely un- 
necessary In the case, of at least 98 per cent 
of the frequenters of public libraries." 

Open access to fiction. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
W'orld. 1 1 : 404. Ap. '09. 

Open access versus indicators. Lib. 
World. 11: 101-3. S. '08. 

Open access versus indicators. A. Cot- 
greavc. Lib. W'brld. it:. 196-200. N. '08. 

Open shelves. Nation 84: 34, 80, 130, 150, 
174. Ja. 10, 24, F. 7-21; Same cond. Lib. 
J. 32: 1 14-5. Mr. *07. 

The Nation in the Jan. 10th issue says that 
American librarians are compelled to confess 
that the open-shelf system Is proving a fail- 
ure, and consequently they are limiting and 
safeguarding access to books. Mr. Wilson of 
Clark university library says In reply In the 
Jan. 24th Nation that the open-shelf system Is 
comparatively new and has been given a fair 
trial in but few of the larger libraries. The 
great majority of librarians and trustees are 
opposed to the system and will not give It a 
fair trial. Its keenest opponents are those who 
have not tried It. "Wo open children's li- 
braries where every book Is accessible, but 
when these children become adults we refuse 
them access to the shelves on the ground that 
they are not to be trusted to select their own 
reading. And what are we to say to that large 
and ever-growing class of technically and pro- 
fessionally educated people who are already 
knocking at our doors for access to the 
shelves? No librarian living can meet the 
needs of these people by a 'selection of the 
best books.' " At Clark university open shelves 
have been an unqualified success. N. D. C. 
Hodges in the Nation, Feb. 7th, says the pla- 
cmg of books on open shelves In the Cincinnati 



public library began In 1900. Now there are 
oO.OOO books wliich the public may consult 
without let or hindrance. The system has been 
satisfactory and there is economy in handling 
tlio circulation. L. M. Hooper (Nation, Feb. 14) 
says tiie Brookilne library gives free access 
to its entire collection. With an annual cir- 
culation of 140.000 volumes they have lost an 
average of 73 books a year. "During the year 
1908 tlie total loss of books was 84, of which 
number 53 were lost from the children's de- 
partment, 20 from the open shelves in the de- 
livery room and from tlie deposit stations, and 
11 from the main library." E. S. WIllcox (Na- 
tion. Feb. 21) says "The Providence, R. I., pub- 
lic llhrnry, with open shelves, reports, 'with 
lamentations and loud moans,' 1,796 volumes 
stolen in two years — forty-five volumes stolen 
in three months from one small department. 
tlie Industrial library, alone; and 'it has been 
fmpoRsible to discover the thief or check the 
thieving.' The Boston public librar\- In Its an- 
nual report for ll»05. gives 1,200 volumes stolen 
fn that year, and. like the Providence library, 
is at a loss to know what to do. These are 
but two cases; there are others In plenty — a 
growirjg number. In the case of small libra- 
ries where all books are under the Immediate 
.supervision of the assistants, the open shelf 
.system will, no doubt, continue to be followed 
as it always has been." 

Open hhelves. E. S. Wilcox. A. L. A. Bui. 
j: J49-53. S. '08; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 
13: 244-6. Jl. '08. 

The results of the open-shelf system are 
shown to-day, after twelve years of expeiience, 
in redoubled losses by theft and mutilation. 
'J'his sci-ms to be encouraging theft and should 
not be allowed In an educational Institution like 
the public library. Peoria, 111., has used the 
following plan instead of the open shelf system: 
"With a pr»s<>nt libraiy of lOO.OOO v. and a stack 
room cai)acity for 200.000 we keep our books In 
a carefully classified order on the shelves in the 
stack room imnudlately behind the long delivery 
counter. On this counter you will find a few, 
some 4C or .'lO. of the late novels, books that 
are skimmed today and sUImmed milk tomor- 
row, but if you want a really good novel or any 
of the classified books It Is back In its proper 
place in the stack room and our assistants will 
liand it to you in a minute, or, according to 
tests made, at the rate of three a minute on an 
average. In an open case adjoining our de- 
livery counter, Immediately under the eye of all 
our assistants, we keep some 600 v. of the la- 
test works in the dilTerent classes*— theology', 
pliilosophv, history, biography, science, travel. 
This much we yield to the open shelf idea and 
it satisfies our people. Of course we have thieves 
too like other folks, but we acknowledge It be- 
fore the event. In ample cases around our read- 
ing room are 18 different sets of cyclopedias, 
and dictionaries and many large works of refer- 
ence. In cur closed children's room at the far 
end of our reading room, entering and leaving 
by a feingle wicket, we have some 6.000 v. of 
juvenile literature of all classes and all acces- 
sible on open shelves, under the watchful guar- 
dianship of an experienced children's librarian. 
This I approve of. ... But in addition to this 
If anv person whatever wishes to gratify his 
curiosltv by a sight of what we have behind 
those walls In our stack room, he Is at once 
fhown thru the whole wilderness of books, and 
if he is pursuing some special object and wishes 
to spend some time in his chosen department 
we cheerfully bring him of our best, or we give 
him a chair and table bv his books and leave 
him bv himself. One visit satisfies his curiosity 
and after that he finds himself much better 
served ... by the attendants." 

Open shelves and book losses. Lib. J. 33: 

275. Jl. '08. 
Open shelves and the loss of books. I. E. 

Lord. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 231-49. S. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Thefts of books. 
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Access to shelves — Continued. 

Open shelves for university libraries. E. 

C. Richardson. Pub. Lib. 13: 241-3. JI. 

*o8. Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 323-7. S. '08. 

"Tlie problem of open shelves for the univer- 
sity library is not so much a question of 
whether there shall be open shelves as the ques- 
tion whether there need be any closed shelves. 
The polity of having no shelves open to any- 
lody is now dead, if it ever was alive: the 
policy of at least having some shelves open to 
ull and all shelves open to some is generally 
adopted: the question of having all shelves free 
to all is the only open question. ... It is 
rcahzed In these days that the handling of many 
boolis is an important part of polite education 
aind how to manage it best is the problem. In 
the smaller libraries the undergraduate Is often 
six en the free run of the whole collection save 
a few rarities and kept boolca. With a dozen 
professors, a hundred or two students and ten 
or 15.000 books, the problem is simple enough, 
but with two or 3,0(Ki students, two or liOO pro- 
fessors and half a million of books the problem 
becomes more complex. To give three or 4.000 
I)eopIe literally f n e range of half a million 
Uooks, close stacki'd. s*=»ems impossible. Crowd- 
ing of peisons, confusion of books and general 
pandemonium appear the inevitable conse- 
quence, and so it Is under old-fashioned condi- 
tions, but under modern methods it becomes if 
not literally at least substantially possible. . . . 
It is found by experience tnat what student and 
professor alike want is, In nine times out of 
ten, not so much access to the best collection of 
books as access to a collection of best books. 
With adequate provision of such select libraries 
it is likely that 90 per cont of all open-shelf 
work will be done in these libraries. This means 
that only one out of the ten of the users need 
gro to the stacks at all, and it is thus quite 
possible to provide without crowding that every 
reader shall have access to all the books that 
he wants. . . . This differentiation into stack col- 
lections and collections of books for special pur- 
poses is the actual line of evolution in the uni- 
versity library today, but the point at which de- 
velopment is least Is In the matter of best books 
for undergraduate reading. The tendency has 
been in university as In public libraries to have 
In the reading room or reference room onlv the 
strictly non -circulating reference books. There 
has, however, of late, been a great expansion by 
including temporary selections of books for spe- 
cial courses or for e.ssays and debates. This 
has been still further added to by the open 
book shelves with selection of newest books for 
reading. ... Of course this differentiation In 
the university library is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive matter. . . . But when all has been 
said and notwithstanding all the labor Involved 
It Is worth while. Not only does It relieve con- 
gestion and make it possible for all men to go 
to all the books they need to use whenever 
they need, but we realize nowadays how much 
education In books depends on suggestion from 
environment. The reference books that the 
average man uses and learns now to use are 
those that he finds about him and the books 
that he reads are likewise those that happen to 
fall under his attention rather than those which 
he systematically studies up for. To set out 
before a man, therefore, a select collection of 
books which he may handle is to do more for 
his education than any amount of instruction 
In what and how to read." 

Open shelves in a college library. W: I. 

Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 12: 213. Je. '07. 

The tendency Is to abuse the freedom of 
open shelves, and with increase In the size 
of the library the keeping of the books In or- 
der grows more dlfflcult, yet "I myself feel 
that a considerable amount of displacement, 
even of los« of books, is not to high a price 
to pay for the educational and cultural ad- 
vantagres of the free system." 

Progress of open access. Lib. World. 8: 

177-9- Ja. '06. 
There Is a slow but sure extension of the sys- 
tem of open access In all parts of the United 



Kingdom. "The only reasonable grounds for 
municipal libraries committees refusing to con- 
sider the safe-guarded open access system are 
these: — (1) Unsuitable premises; (2) the cost and 
difficulty of discarding expensive apparatus once 
a library is committed to it; (3) incompetent of- 
ficers; and (4) the labour Involved in reclassify- 
ing a large library hitherto arranged in numeri- 
cal or in some such unsystematic order. The 
lirst and second difficulties are in many cases 
insurmountable. The third requires discretion 
and tact in displacing old servants with new 
and scientifically trained ones. The fourth is 
clearing its own way. It Is from the libraries 
that aie committed to open access **that every 
advanced movement of the last ten years has 
sprung." 

Week-end impression of open acce>s. Lib. 
World. 13: 303-5. Ap. 'u. 

Accession. 

Accession methods; a plea for standardi- 
zation. K. W. Neesham. Lib. World. 8: 
317-20. Je. '06. 

A stock book should "show the History of 
every l>4M>k added to the library, until its with- 
dniwal." It will give stock number, accession 
number, date of acquisition, title, author, date 
of publication, number of volumes, department, 
donor or from whom purchased, price, discount, 
withdrawals and remarks. Witti such a stock 
book no donation book is needed. The ac- 
cession I) >ok .should give accession number and 
stock number, title, author, class number and 
remarks. If the library- is closely classified 
cards are better than shelf lists because they 
are more portable, and not liable to congestion 
as shelf lists are. 

Order and accession department; pre- 
print of Manual of library economy, 
ch. xvii. V. F. Hopper. 29p. bibliog. pa. 
!0c. '11. A. L. A. 

Practical accession work. S. Pitt. Lib. 

Assn. Rcc. 7: 68-71. F. '05. 

A digest of this article is given under the 
heading Order department. 

Records necessary for the small library. 

O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 11. Ja. '09. 

"If a library can provide but one record, the 
record which will furnish the most Information 
In the smallest space at the least cost with the 
least expenditure of time, is the accession rec- 
ord, tliat is, the chronological list of the books 
In the library. Each book is entered in the ac- 
cession record in the order of its receipt. The 
most satisfactory way of keeping this record is 
U\ the accession books supplied by the Library 
bureau. The condensed accession book, costing 
five dollars per 5000 lines. Is sufficient. Every 
book (.volume and edition) is listed on a sepa- 
rate line. The number of the line upon which 
the book Is entered is taken as the accession 
number and this number Is written in the book, 
usually on the page following the title page. 
The condensed accession book has space for 
the following entries: Date of accession, acces- 
sion number, author's name, title of the book, 
place of publication and publisher, date of pub- 
lication, paging, size, binding, source, cost, 
classification and book number, volume number 
and remarks. Some of these items may be 
omitted, particularly the paging and size, which 
require more time for entry than the others, 
but most of the Items will be found useful for 
♦ he correction of errors and for other informa- 
tion, later, the binding Items and the loss or 
withdrawal of a book should be noted. Thus 
the accession record shows the exact resources 
of a library and contains the entire history of 
every book. Tn libraries, where the minor rec- 
ords are not provided, the accession book may 
serve as a withdrawal, order and binding rec- 
ord, statistical record and gift book. The three 
most practical uses of the accession record are: 
(1) As a source from which the monthly and 
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yearly reports can be complied. (2) As a 
place from which to And the value of a book, 
which is lost and for which the borrower wishes 
to i;uy. (3) As a basis for insurance. In case 
of fire the insurance agent will demand a 
statement of the loss, and from the accession 
book, an easy record to save, the information 
needed can ciuickly be secured." 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 223-5. S. '08. 

Standardization in accession methods. R. 
Duncan. Lib. World. 9: 83-7- S. '06. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 
Hazcltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44. My. 
'06. 

"The condensed accession book has various 
columns that need not be filled out in a small 
library, where time is an important asset In 
library administration. The essential things to 
record of a book are the date of bill, author, 
title, publisher, date, sources, cost to library, 
the volume or copy, and the call number. The 
entries that can be omitted in the order of their 
least importance are place, size, binding." 

Accounts. 

Slc also Finance. 

Cash receipts and petty cash. E. W. 

Xeesham. Lib. World. 10: 248-51. Ja. 

'08. 
A system of keeping accounts is given. 

Hints on library accounts. G: H. Eustis. 
Pub. Lib. 10:7-8. J a. '05. 

Uniform business methods. M. Dold. Cal. 
Lib. Assn. Handbook and proceedings. 

P 33-4- *oy. 
After considering the variety of systems and 
lack of systems of accounting in libraries, it is 
advised that every expenditure, even the small- 
est sum. should show authorization on the 
minutes of the meeting of the library board. 

Acquisition. See Book buying; Book selec- 
tion; Order department. 

Administration. 

Svc alao Accession; Accounts; Advertising 
the library: Book buying; Book selection; 
Branrh libraries: Cataloging; Charging systems; 
Classification; Finance; Fines; Library econ- 
omy; Loan department; Order department; Or- 
ganization of libraries; Reference work; Re- 
ports; Shelf lists; Statistics. 

A. L. A. report on library administration. 
C. Marvin. Pub. Lib. 11: 554-5. D. '06. 

Administration of a public library, es- 
pecially its public or municipal rela- 
tions. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 36. 342-5. 
Jl. 'II. 

To gather the statistics presented in this 
ariii'lo tilt' autlior sent out blanks to all 
libraries (210) listed In table 22 of Uul. 5, 190y, 
of the Tniti'd States lUuvau of education. 192 
replk'S were received. 

A«:iiiiiii>ir:iti(>n of a public library; pre- 
print of Maiuial (»f library cvouoiny, 
oh. xii. A. \\. r>(»<t\vick. op. pa. 100. '11. 
A. L. A. 

Ai(N to readers. K. T. Joiu-s. Lil). World. 

Tlu- ediioation of th«' rlilM is bogini bv tlie 
scli«)i)l and is carrird further by xhv public li- 



brary. Anything the library can do In the way 
of providing amusement and education for the 
child is a matter of importance. For his benefit 
the catalog of the Juvenile department should 
be made as simple as possible with annotations 
within the range of his understanding. School 
authorities and librarian should join forces In 
directing the reading of the child. The children's 
reading room should be made attractive with 
jiicture books and magazines. A semi -open -access 
system is recommended. Whether the lending 
department of the library be "closed" or "open- 
access" the librarian should seek always to 
bring the public into close contact with books. 
An extra card on which any book other than 
liction may be drawn is much appreciated by 
borrowers. Special reading lists on subjects of 
timely interest and analytical entries added ta 
tiie general catalog increase* the usefulness of 
the library. Open-access in spite of its disad- 
vantages, viz., danger of theft and increased 
wear on books, seems to be coming rapidly into 
favor. The newspapers selected should cover a 
wide range. Special attention should be paid 
to local interests. In Liverpool, for Instance, 
journals of shipping and commerce are In great 
demanil. A plan of exchanging expensive mag- 
azines has been adopted by some libraries. In. 
the Liverpool library the reference books most 
used are placed upon counters around the room 
where visitors may have free access to them. 
In making up magazine lists it has been found 
that a grouping by subject is helpful. A person 
desiring information on the building trades will 
find all the periodicals devoted to that subject 
grouped together. Book exhibits and free lec- 
tures have both proved to be valuable aids In 
making known the resources of the library. 

Business end of a library. A. A. Pollard. 

Lib. J. 31: 311-5. Jl.; Same. Pub. Lib. 

11: 355-9. Jl- '06. 

The librarian in addition to other duties 
must learn those of a business man. He 
sliould learn to meet criticism fairly not as 
personal anlagonism. He must be responsible 
for mistakes of assistants. He should meet the 
l)u.«?iness world in a business way and win 
the respect of the community as a business 
man. He should act for the board in seeing 
that coutracts for work, supplies, materials, 
etc. are i>roperly carried out and he should 
examine* all bills and claims against the li- 
brary bt'fore they go to the board. Tlie success 
of the board meeting dopends upon his business 
preparation for it. Kven if .the library bills 
ar*» paid bv the city treasurer, the librarian 
should have exact records of every transaction 
and In case of trouble should seek counsel 
from board members. "The librarian and the 
board .should keep ever before the minds of 
the n prrstntatives of the city's government the 
use of the library, else the support of that In- 
stitution is apt to be variable." All rules of 
the library and regulations of the city touching 
the librarv must be enforced and complied 
with bv the librarian. Especially important 
is the properly written letter (with its copy) 
which serves as a permanent and detailed rec- 
ord of the business handled by the librarian. 

Business methods in library work. A. 

MoKcc. Xcb. Lib. lUil. No. 4- 14-6. 

F. '07. 

Business letters should bo as concise as pos- 
r.'blt\ All letters i-ecelved with copies of re- 
plies <!liouKl b^ kept on file. As a rule do not 
iMiv subsf-ription books. Patronize home deal- 
ers if possii)h\ Keep a card list of books likely 
to bo wanted as from such a card list an order 
list can verv easily be made. Use Prmt^ 
forms as miich as possible. Make a monthly 
report in tabulated form to the trustees. Make 
f»»w rules and then insist on their observance. 

Central control of libraries and its ad- 
vantages. J. F: Hogg. Lib. Asst. 6: 131- 
5. Jc. ^08. ' 
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Changes in methods. T. Hitchler. Lib. J. 
35:244-7. Je. '10. 

Combining administrative departments. 
M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 14:21. Ja. '09. 

Committee work. W: Law. Lib. World. 
12: 127-9. O. '09. 

Common sense in library matters. L: N. 

Wilson. Pub. Lib. 14: 168-73. My. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries, Use of by the public. 

Essentials and non-essentials in library 
work. J. Lichtcnstein. Lib. J. 30 • 399- 
403. Jl. '05. 
Simplification in library practice is gaining 
ground. One large librai-y has combined the 
order and accession record on the order card 
which is filed away by accession number after 
the receipt of the book. Catalogs often con- 
tain non-essentials as date of birth and death 
for authors which are sometimes mi.staken for 
book numbers. Books do not need elaborate 
stamping and marking. The. shelf number may 
be lettered directly on the book. A guaran- 
tor's signature is not an essential. Open shelves 
save time and are more satisfactory. 

Essentials in library administration; comp. 
by L. E. Stearns. (Library handbook, 
no. I.) D. I03p. pa. 15c. '05. A. L. A. 

This handbook is addressed primarily to un- 
trained librarians and to librarv trustees. An 
index to the contents 13 a useful feature. 

Financial condition of German libraries. 
Lib. J. 31 : 274. Je. '06. 

Formal votes of the congress of archi- 
vists and librarians, Brussels, 1910. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 484-9. O. '10; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 454-60. O. '10. 

Insuflficiently-developed points in library 
practice. A. R. Corns. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
11: 257-63. Je. '09. 

"One cannot help but notice in some of our 
public libraries a tendency to yield too much to 
the popular taste in reading. Popular books 
are purchased in profusion, but the great books, 
the books of all times, the aristocrats of liter- 
ature, are too often absent. The great danger 
of what we know as 'popular books' is the con- 
tentment they engender: the public find them 
eiisy of grasp, necessitjiting no great call on the 
mind, with the result that the desire for books 
of a higher standard almost entirely dwindles 
away. . . . What I urge now is that the 'popu- 
lar books' should not be provided in such num- 
bers as to deaden the desires of the borrowers 
for books of worth and value. ... In my opin- 
ion it is not for libraries slavishly to follow the 
public taste, it is theirs to create, stimulate and 
satisfy." Failure to make the resources of the 
library known to the public explains why many 
worthy books remain on the shelves. The cat- 
alog should bi-ing out the contents of the books 
and periodicals minutely. 

Labor savers in library service. F. K. W. 
Drury. Lib. J. 35: 538-44- D- '10. 

Oood organization is the first essential in 
the saving of time. Next comes a thoro 
understanding of the rules, regulations and 
the routine of the librarv. All rul^s should 
be kept on file in the librarian's oflfice. For 
cleaning stack rooms use a vacuum cleaner. 
There Is now a special attachment which 
takes up dust from the tops of every volume. 



plain or gilded. An inter-department tele- 
phone is superior to any system of speaking 
tubes or bells. A dicta-phone will save time 
in the dictating of letters. The writer's rec- 
ommendations in the matter of duplication 
of written matter, circulars or lists are: "For 
from 1 up to 5 use carbon; from 5-25 use 
duplicator; from 25-100 use mimeograph; from 
100-1000 use printograph, multigraph or the 
machine at hand; trom 1000 upward use the 
printing press." His caution is. do not be too 
enthusiastic over the use of any of these de- 
vices. The saving may be only apparent. "In 
the end it all comes down to the cost of the time 
of the person who runs the machine." Much 
time could be saved thru cooperation. "There 
is a great waste goin^ on thruout the libraries 
of the country through lack of cooperation in 
issuing reading-lists and it will not be long, we 
believe, before annotated lists will be compiled 
by some central authority (why not the A. L. A. 
publishing board?), and printed with the name 
of the library on them for distribution." Ad- 
dressing machines will be found useful if there 
is a large mailing list and they can also be used 
in other departments. Rubber stamps are an 
essential in library economy and a set of move- 
able rubber type can be put to many uses. In 
making signs a sign marker will save thme, or 
gummed letters, which come in all sizes, may be 
used. In the order department a typewriter is 
indispensable and an adding machine, while ex- 
pensive will probably pay for itself in the time, 
work and worry it will save. In the matter of 
the accession book, the writer describes the 
method followed in the Chicago public library. 
"There, all duplicate bills are pasted in a book 
in the order of accession, thus forming an ac- 
cession record for all books received from their 
regular agents. Before each item on the bills 
an even accession number is stamped. In anoth- 
er book the odd numbers are assigned to books 
received In other ways, as by gift and from 
miscellaneous agents." In the cataloging de- 
partment the typewriter has come to stay, and 
the use of Library of congress cards is, of 
course, the great means of time saving. In the 
reference department vertical files should be 
used for all maps, clippings, pictures and ma- 
terial of a similar nature. L#ibrarles with 
branches have an added problem In that of 
transportation. One auto has been found to do 
the work of three wagons, and telephones In 
all branches are, of course, essential. It Is the 
small library, pressed for time, that has most 
need of these suggested labor savers. 

Librarianship in the future. W. Powell. 
Lib. Asst. 5: 135-9. Jl. '06. 

A standard system of classification is greatly 
to be desired. If the question of which is 
the best type of a catalog for a public library 
were settled by a properly constituted author- 
ity the public would be gainers. Every li- 
brary should have a local collection. Above all 
uniformity in practice is a thing to be desired. 

Library administration on an income of 
from $1000 to $5000 a year: economics 
in plnns and methods. M. \V. Freeman.- 
I-ih. J. 30: C64-8. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 
10:394-7. O. '05. 

The first renulsite In any plan for economical 
exp(nditure is a trained librarian, then one or 
more apprentices to be trained for assistants. 
Other requisites are: open shelves, doing away 
with call slips, simplicity in the matter of 
records and catalogs, dispensing with labels and 
call numbers for fiction and securing a compe- 
tent janitor. It is in the purchase, binding and 
rehindinc: of books and periodicals that the 
largest saving may probably be made. "For 
the smaller libraries at least, a tentative di- 
vision of not more than one-fifth of the income 
for Vxioks, and say two-fifths earh for salaries 
and maintenance, seems about what our actual 
experiences makes possible." 
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Library administration on an income of 

from $1000 to $5000 a year; essentials 

and non-essentials. S: il. Ranck. Lib. 

J. 30: C58-63. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 10: 

397-401. O. '05. 

"The governing board of the library . . . 
and the librarian should have a full understand- 
ing of the functions of each, for botli have 
very definite duties to perform In the admin- 
istration of a library. . . . The board should 
determine the general policy of the library and 
Its administration, regulate the scale of expen- 
ditures, salaries, etc. . . . The librarian 
should be the executive officer of the board, 
and as such be responsible to them for the 
execution of the plans and purposes of the li- 
brary. ... It is essential that adequate rec- 
ords and accounts be kept of all money received 
and expended, so that an Intelligent report of 
one's stewardship can be given at any time. 
. . . The foremost CFsential In the adminis- 
tration of a small library . . . [Isl a li- 
brarian with training md experience. . . . 
[Thenl the right b-oks will be bought 
and guided Intelligently and sympathetically in 
to the hands of the people who really need 
them; every part of the work will be character- 
ized by economy, accuracy, and efficiency — econ- 
omy in the matter of liinding, the purchase of 
books and supplies, the u.^e of materials and 
in methods of work; accuracy in all the de- 
tails of cataloging and record: and efficiency in 
making the library a real vital force in every 
phase of the life of the community." 

Library administration on from $1000 to 
$5000 a year: discussion. Lib. J. 3o:Ci77- 
8. S. '05. 

Library efficiency. X. Y. Libraries. 3: 2-3. 
O. 'ir. 

Library efficiency under new conditions. 
H. O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 302-9. Jl. 
'10. 

Library house-keeping. A. Farr. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 34-5. D. *o6. 

"To insure order In a library we must see 
that the books are In their proper places on the 
shelves and standing on the'ir feet; that they 
are whole an4 as clean as possible. We must 
avoid an accumulation of useless material. . . . 
We must be careful that all our records are 
clear and complete." 

Library machinery vs. human nature. 

Dial. 50: 75-7. F. I, '11. 

"Between the mechanically perfect-running 
but otherwise worthless system by which a 
nickel-ln-the-slot apparatus would furnish any 
desired book, pamphlet, periodical, or piece of 
information, automatically registering the loan 
and return of books, and the unorganized, 
chaotic, hap-hazard way of conducting a libra- 
ry, there is surely a happy medium; and this 
happy medium, with its maximum of quiet or- 
derliness and frictlonless efRciency, and Its 
minimum of red tape and vexatious restrictions, 
every earnest library worker is more or less 
consciously striving to attain." 

Library militant. H. L. Koopman. Pub. 
Lib. 10:331-5. Jl. '05. 

"The militant conception of the library means, 
therefore, that when a book has been placed 
on the library shelves it is not forgotten, but, 
so long as it has life in it, will be subject to ser- 
vice and will be called upon. ... A book Is alive 
just so long as we can utilize It. . . . After we 
have acquired our books, we must make them 
doubly ours by Intellectual ownership; and this 
means librarians that know more, and more of 
them, with more leisure in which to extend their 
knowledge. . . . [We must] be able at once to 
focus the resources of the library on any subject. 



. . . [Then we must] so advertise the library 
that every person in the community shall know 
of its existence, shall realize that it has some- 
thing for him, and shall make a trial of what 
it offers." 

Library politics. J: Ballinger. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 482-93. O. '05. 

Internal reforms are needed as to loaning 
books. It Is not essential that only one book 
at a time should be loaned to one person or 
that he bring back the books at the end of 
two weeks. Maintenance charges absorb too 
large a proportion of the penny rate. The rate 
should be Increased. 

Library's place in the municipality. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 300-2. Je. '05. 

Limitations of the branch librarian's ini- 
tiative. C: H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 105-9. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 333-6. 
Jl. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Branch libraries. 

Manualc per le biblioteche popolari. Et- 
tore Fabietti. D. Ii2+76p. '08. Milano, 
Consorzio delle biblioteche popolari 
(Riparto provincia). Review. Lib. J. 34: 
313. Jl. '09. 
This Is a plain, practical, common sense book 
of instruction and advice, an Italian 'Hints to 
small libraries, decidedly curious and not with- 
out interest to American libraries. After a dis- 
cussion of what, a 'blblioteca popolare* really is 
and wherein it justifies itself as an economic 
and educational force, the author gives an his- 
torical sketch of the free public library abroad 
and at home. This preliminary matter is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on *How to form a free 
public library' and another on *How to con- 
duct a free public library.' . . . There is a 
suggested constitution for a library for a city 
and another for one for a smaller cominuni- 
ty; a typical building plan, suggestions as to 
furniture, staff, administration, binding, period- 
icals, classification, accesssioning, cataloging, 
withdrawal rules, registration, reference use, 
statistical forms, inventories, etc. The second 
part of the book consists of a selected list of 
books suitable for a library of 1000 volumes, 
300 of which are indicated as recommended for 
a library in a small rural center; an alphabetic- 
al arrangement by authors (1) of general 
works for adults. (2) children's books. (3) 
scientific and technical works, (4) reference 
works. II. M. L. Library Journal. 

Margins in library service. C. M. Rawlins. 

Pub. Lib. 15:47-50. F. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Organization and administration of the 

colleprc library. L: R. Wilson. Lib. J. 

36: 560-5. N. 'it. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Organization of labor within libraries. 

M. L. Jones. Lib. J. 33: 171-3. My. '08. 

Under the autocratic system of administra- 
tion the staff exists to carry out the plans of 
its chief who alone sees the work as a whole. 
This system needs but few trained and experi- 
enced assistants. Efficiency, a<?curacy and dis- 
patch may be attained in simple things only. 
This is the old system. Under the other sys- 
tem not only supervision Is delegated but also 
responsibility and initiative "and not only dele- 
gated, but redelegated down to the last mes- 
senger boy. The constant endeavor is to make 
ench individual on the staff see the work more 
or less as the librarian sees it — that is, in its 
entirety." TSach member of the staff must have 
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not only technical training: but also experience. 
•'Shorter hours, longer vacations and great<er 
freedom from routine must likewise be granted. 
. . . Too much independence of departments 
with limited supervision may result In a lack 
of correlation. Duplication of effort and loss of 
efficiency is likely to result From a financial 
point of view it frequently proves extravagant, 
even when tested by results. On the other 
hand, where one personality prevails, there 
may be a lack of vitality In the work. Indif- 
ference on the part of the librarian to any 
phase of activity may result In positive neglect 
on the part of those to whom the task Is as- 
signed. Where freedom of plan and freedom 
of execution of plan is the key-note, the very 
indifference of the chief to any line of work 
may prove a spur to the staff to develop It to 
Its utmost, thereby forcing Its recognition." 

Politics in library management. Nation. 

S\: 241. Mr. 14. '07. 

A ."Statement that where political favoritism 
exists the librarian is a lobbyist who must flat- 
ter and cajole and grant special privileges to 
his board. Appomtments under such a regime 
are made not by merit but for personal rea- 
sons. 

Practical economies and publicity. H. C. 
Wellman. Lib. J. 33: 240. Je. '08. 

Practical problems in reorganization 

work. C: E. Rush. Lib. J. 35: 36. Ja. '10. 

"Every i)ub!ic librarian should be duty bound 
to furni.«h the most economical administration 
p«jssible and enlarge the use and value of his 
institution in every way that he can. Condi-, 
tions are changing. Democratic days have como. 
Public libraries are supported by and for tlie 
people — people who are becoming well aware of 
their rights of ownership and the privlieges that 
they should enjoy. A system that entails a 
large amount of detail and time on the part 
of both patrons and library assistants will an- 
noy them as a barrier and as an added ex- 
pense in the annual appropriation fund. It is 
Weil to consider the increased amount of good 
that can be done and the growing popularity 
that will be awakened in simplifying the less 
es.sential points in our systems, and yet in- 
sure the safety of our entrusted property and 
the accuracy of statistics that are actually 
helpful. The problem of statistics must arise. 
All will acknowledge that a certain few are 
useful, such as contents of the library, addi- 
tions and withdrawals, daily circulation, re- 
ceipts and expenditures, total number of bor- 
rowers and a few other minor ones that can 
easily be obtained. But why consume time and 
labor in accomplishing and tabulating page 
after page of bare figures that are of such 
little u.se in making a library larger and bet- 
ter? . . . Perhaps the printed annual report 
is al.so. In many cases, of little appreciable 
value. For the small libraries, the printing ex- 
pense Is far too large to be considered. Their 
reports can be easily printed In the news- 
papers, which will answer every needed pur- 
pose. One printed report in three years should 
be sufficient for the majority of medium-sized 
libraries. . . . Many libraries over the c«mn- 
try have considered the regular accession book 
as unneces.sary, and are satisfactorily keep- 
ing their accession records by means of bills 
or in various combinations of order and shelf 
records. Rut In case the bills are not on file 
at the library and the order cards are of 
value for other purposes. It Is generally more 
c<)nvenient to make u.'^e of the acces.sion book. 
For ordering new books an excellent labor 
.«?aving method has been devised. Draw up a 
special order-card -form to be printed on thr»'e 
colors of paper, the first two of thin but firm 
paper and the third of regular card material 
Arrange regularly in pad form and with the 
use of two sheets of carbon paper, two ex- 
tra Impressions can be made while writing 
one. The original Is used to order the book 



the duplicate goes to the Library of congress 
as an order for the L. C. cards, and the trip- 
licate remains at the library as an order rec- 
ord. . . . The small and medium-sized libraries 
having open shelves find very little demand 
for detail on their catalog cards. They are 
called upon more^often to explain the hidden 
meanings of confusing marks, letters, figures 
and abhreviations than to give still further 
information. For them the catalog is of use only 
as a brief indication of what the library con- 
tains and where to fmd it. . . . It seems 
wi.se to use the Library of congress cards 
whenever possible, and now more simple lo- 
cal cataloging Is being recommended. The 
question of consistency will naturally be rais- 
ed at once, since the L. C. cards are well 
supplied with minute detail. The difference 
must be regretted of course; but the printed 
cards add very little confusion when filed 
among a large number of simple cards, be- 
cause of the clearly printed form, the choice 
of type ami the distinct separation of au- 
thor and title from the imprint, which make 
them much more easily understood than type- 
written cards bearing the same amount of 
matter. Why bother ourselves in forcing ab- 
solute consistency in this one thing? We are 
never thoroly consistent In other things. . . . 
Care must be taken In libraries destined to 
grow rapidly to c'a.ssify closely enough and 
assign book numbers large enough to avoid fu- 
ture confusion. There is often the danger of 
adopting too few changes, particularlv in cat- 
aloging and classification, that are known to 
be helpful and wise, simply because of the 
idea that all previous practice must be ad- 
hered to. . . . The abolishment of the guarantor 
system for adult applicants removes a larger 
barrier between the library and the public, and 
the few additional books lost during the year 
amount to a mere trifle compared with the 
increased amount of .satisfaction and growth 
which comes to the borrower and the library. 
. . . Another change which should be con- 
sidered is that of the time limit on borrowed 
books and the number of books that can be 
drawn at any one time, except In the case 
of a small library that must lend sparingly 
In order to furnish a selection of books In 
demand. The allowance of two or more books 
and the privilege of keeping them for a 
month, except those limited to seven days, 
give marked satisfaction. . . . After all, why 
shouldn't a borrower read what he likes best 
from a well-selecte<l collection of books, even 
though he does often choose a book In th»j 
story form? If it is a pleasure and a rest, 
why shouldn't he be allowed to read two books 
at a time as well as one? With what a.ssur- 
ance can any librarian Insist that It Is not 
good for a borrower to read a work of fic- 
tion without taking regularly an antidote of 
non-fiction? . . . The exten.sive use of the 
picture bulletin, which has of late received 
so much attention, is now being met with less 
and less favor In many quarters. The use 
of an occasional bulletin. Illustrating some 
subject of special interest, has been found 
to accomplish more good than a continuous 
use of a great many. The story-hour is anoth- 
er feature with a temptation that often de- 
mands unnecessarv time and labor on the part 
of the assistant in charge. The one purpose 
of the stories is to attract children into the 
library and to lead them to the enjovment of 
niore genuine literature. A moderate use of 
the library slory-hour creates a certain amount 
or .spreaning interest among the small people of 
the community and shows results In the num- 
ber of new applicants and in the bc-tter class- 
es of books read. But overdoses of it are 
apt to deaden the Interest and the good re- 

Public libraries and politics. G' F P>owcr- 
man. Nation. 84: 287-8. Mr. 28, '07. 

A reply to •'Politics In :il.rarv mnnapfmen*-"" 
Mr. Bowerman says that he believes librarf* 
in general are freer from politics than 
other branch of public service "Of 
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Administration —Co ntm u ed. 
every chief librarian who finds his greatest 
delight in conducting his library efticiently, 
regrtts that he must spend so much time in 
securing appropriations from reluctant iegis- 
iatlve bodies." If library assistants are better 
equipped in mechanical dexterity than in lit- 
erary attainments it Is because the salaries 
paid are so small. 

Public library as a municipal institution: 
from the administrative standpoint. H. 
G. Wadlin. Lib. J. 31: C30-4. Ag. '06. 

••The adiministratlon of the public library aa 
a municipal institution, in American cities ... 
tends inevitably toward (1) bringing back the 
book close to the people by means of an or- 
ganization comprising a central library and 
outlying brandies, coordinated under a single 
administrative head; (2) the confining of re- 
strictions upon access to the book in the 
building or upon its circulation to the narrow- 
est possible limits; (3) the cultivation of the 
library habit within the largest possible con- 
stituency; (4) direct educational work with the 
children and vith the untrained of adult age; 
(5) the promotion of the use of books as helps 
toward enlarging the power of the individual. 
Industrially and otherwise, and toward raising 
the standard of citizenship and civic responsi- 
bility; and, finally, the development of a higher 
literary taste among readers and the stimula- 
tion of love of reading among those who have 
not heretofore felt this inspiration." 

Public library as a public service. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 480-1. N. '05. 

"Details of service will be tried by the test of 
pu])lic advantage. The selection of books and 
their arrangement to catch the public eye will 
be determined by this consideration. In this 
spirit our very catalog becomes human and re- 
sponsive, not to be judged by rules but by fit- 
ness. . . . Hours of openings and furnishings 
will be designed to make the public happy and 
comfortable in their own place. The attendants 
will be gracious and personally pleasing." 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration. W. R. Eastman, 
C. Marvin and H. C. Wcllman. Lib. J. 
30: C102-6. S. '05. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. '2: 222-31. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration. W. R. Eastman and 
others. Lib. J. 31: C146-53. Ag. '06. 

This report deals with what the reports of 
a library should include. Samples of printed 
forms are given. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, IQ07. W. R. Eastman. A. 
L. A. Bui. i: 159-62. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, 1909. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 203-15. S. '09. 

Tlie leport gives dita on appronticos. bulle- 
tins, cataloging, Library of congress cards, in- 
ventory, loan department work, open shelves, 
shelf-list, withdrawals, work with schools. 

Report of the committee on library ad- 
ministration, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 91-7. 
Jl. 'II. 

Ruts and how to avoid them. A. G. Rock- 
well. Pub. Lib. 10:339-43. Jl. 05. 

"Our li])rary methods no««(l (K'rM.<.i()iinl exam- 
ination to see whether we are tnkinc: the short- 
est practical line to the best possible end. . . . 



The librarian is helped by as.soclation meetings, 
library periodicals, frequent visits to other !!• 
braries, and the habit of giving a cordial wel- 
come and consideration to every fresh idea and 
suggestion from public or staff. ... If there is 
not money for both, buy fewer books about 
artists and painting, and more pictures, not only 
for adornment and exhibition, but for home 
and school use. Illustrated periodicals, espe-. 
daily humorous ones, are worth the sacrifice 
of some heavy reviews. . . . Whenever the li- 
brary helps a man to do his day's work easier 
or better or to add 10 cents to his wages It 
makes a friend. Books on amateur handicraft 
are numerou.s nowadays; basket and bead work, 
embroidery, model boat building, wood carving — 
almost anything is worth while which will sub- 
stitute active doing for the passive reception 
of ready-made ideas. . . . Another rut which we 
might well abandon is the opening of our libra- 
ries at 9 or 10 a. m. and the closing at 9 p. m. 
Stores and offices are generally open at eight 
o'clock, and the earlier hour would often ac- 
commodate teachers, pupils and early shoppers; 
and 9 p. m. is not, at present, the universal 
retiring hour. Of course the expense of addi- 
tional help in the staff and cleaning departments 
would require consideration. . . . The rut of 
exclusivene.ss is one to be avoided. Cordial co- 
operation with every institution which makes 
for the higher life should be our aim." 

Selection and cataloging of books. E.F.L. 

Gauss. System. 10: 439-42. O. '06. 

A description Is given of the processes which 
any llbraiy, large or small, uses for the buy- 
ing, classifying and circulating of books. 

Simple methods. E. K. Ledbetter. N. Y. 
Libraries, i : 13-5. O. '07. 

Suggestions for the smallest libraries. C. 

M. Hewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 

8: 38-46. 1901. 

Xrseful hints are ijivon concerning the selec- 
tion, purchase, acressioning and classifying of 
books, registration of borrowers, making of 
shclf-lJst and catalog and issuing of books to 
the public. 

System in the library. A. E. Bostwick. 

Lib. J. 3^:476-82. N. '09. 

The library exists for the public. Business 
methods would enable It to serve the public 
better. Regulations are not designed simply . 
to make work easy and pleasant for library as- 
sistants unless there is a corresponding gain 
to the public. A library should be thoroly or- 
ganized, so that no smallest part of its ma- 
chinery shall slip and curtail the efficiency of 
the whole. "Any kind of system that will make 
a store work better is worth looking into by 
a librarian. Statistical methods should show 
what the library does, and where the weak 
plact^s In the machinery are. Members of the 
staff should learn to economize time, and 
should not use business hours for conversa- 
tion. System requires the conservation of li- 
brary property — the continual upkeep of build- 
ings, furniture and books, rather than the neg- 
lect, and final destruction .so common. Dirty 
])Ooks should not be permitted to belong to 
the library." 

Things that matter; an attempt at a study 

in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub. Lib. 

14: 281-9. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Trend of modern library work. Specta- 
tor. Outlook. 80:859-61. Ag. 5. '05. 

Volksbihliothekcn (biicher-und lesehal- 
Icn); ilire cinrichtunjj und verwaltunpf; 
mit 7 abbildungen. (Sammlunff Gosch- 
cn. 3.^2.) K. Jaeschkc. T. i8op. il. '07. 
Civisclicn, Leipzi.'j. 
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Administration — Continued. 

Who's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14: 81-4. Mr. '09. 

"The question that produces the most fric- 
tion between directors and librarians Is prob- 
ably that relating: to the selection and purchase 
of books and periodicals. . . . The function of 
the board of directors concerning the selection 
and purcha.se of books and periodicals should 
be: to d'^ttne the general policy of the library 
concerning their character and kind. . . . To 
fix the amount to be expended. . . . To de- 
termine the policy to be pursued concerning 
dealers. ... To approve special and extra- 
ordinary purchases. . . . The librarian, as the 
executive offlcer of the board, should: Be granted 
the utmost freedom in the carrying out of the 
general policy. ... Be considered an authority 
on the needs of tho library. . . . Exercise un- 
restricted fensorship. . . . Be the purchasing 
agent of the board." 

Work in a small library. B. M. Kelly. 

Pub. Lib. 14:45-9. F. '09. 

"The librarian in a small town who shuts 
herself in her own little room, or, if she has 
no room, turns her desk around so that its 
back efrertually shuts her off from the public 
gaze, while she figures how to reduce her fic- 
tion per cent, and makes out lists of 'master- 
pieces of litorature.' 'books one ought to read,' 
may have her shelves filled with the master- 
pieces, and the machinery of her library move 
with perfect ease and quietness, but the dust 
will gather on 'the literature,' her lists will 
be rar<i-ly uFod. her library become unpopular, 
and her influence be nil in that community. Get 
in Tiersonal touch with your people. Whirl your 
<le5k around so that you may see everyone who 
enters the library, and if you have time for 
nothing more than a smile and nod, let no man, 
woman or child pa.ss without recognition." 
Tlie subordination of methods and routine to 
the personal touch is emphasized. Inside and 
outsiilo of the library, the librarian should know 
all the people — business men. teachers, working 
people, boys and girls. Simple methods of 
charging and registration, cheerfulness and 
courtesy at the loan desk ar<» essential. An 
interest«^d library board — one that meets often, 
is gi*eatly to be desired. Antagonism to the 
library may be reduced by keeping people In- 
formed ns to what the library is doing. The 
Things that count are the librarian, assistants, 
trustees, and the people. 

Advertising the library. 

f!cc also Exhibits in libraries; Library ex- 
tension. 

Advertising a library. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 

World. 13: 69-71. S. '10. 

An attractive building in a good location Is 
the best advertisement a library can have. 
People attracted by its exterior will visit the 
llbrar>', and, once inside, the librarian and the 
staff have their opportunity to Influence them 
10 stay by efroclivo administration and cour- 
teous treatment. "IJterarj'" advertisements of 
the library may take the form of printed cards 
to be distributed in shops, public buildings, etc., 
notices and arti<^'les in the loc^l press, an- 
notated reading lists on subjects of general in- 
terest. A new suggestion for the utilization of 
the local press is as follows: With a brief state- 
ment of the library's facilities, have the paper 
print the form of application for a reader's 
card. This form may then be filled out and 
presented at the library. The publications of 
the library, including the annual report, may be 
made? sufficiently attractive and interesting to 
be of value as advertising matter. Library lec- 
tures have proved effective in attracting new 
peojdo to the library and in directing thtir 
reading. 

Advertising libraric?. C. A. Hayward. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 7-T0. Ja. '09. 

*'The library has become aggressive and to 
make itself known, to advertise itself, has be- 



come such a burning question that every li- 
brarian gives it his attention, and the Albany 
library school now includes advertising in its 
course of study. . . . The traveling library is 
a great factor in spreading the use of books. 
. . . The people most anxiously pursued by the 
librarian with the up-to-date advertising idea 
are the workers. . . . These are the people with 
whom to establish a feeling of cooperation. The 
newspaper is considered by many the best 
medium of advertising, for the library as for 
trade." One library sends "circulars to pro- 
prietors of industrial establishments requesting 
a visit from some member of the firm and sug- 
gestions for books useful in their lines, with 
the intimation that it would be highly appre- 
ciated by the librarian and trustees, and using 
the occasion to call attention to the large num- 
ber of books in the library on all subjects. . . . 
Brooklyn library places placards In stores, fac- 
tories, and any other available place, where 
they will be sure to attract attention, giving 
location of Its various branches and other in- 
formation regarding the library, its resources 
and privileges. Another issued a leaflet which 
brought the library to the notice of visitors to 
the state fair. . . . Any library having lecture 
and exhibition rooms has much of this adver- 
tising problem solved. ... A personal inter- 
view is reasonably sure to give results. . . . 
Perhaps the most important phase of library ad- 
vertising lies in gaining the cooperation of the 
schools, for the library habit acquired in youth 
will stick. . . . I'eople who have much Idle time 
on their hands and yet must bo at their post 
of duty, as, for instance, firemen, should be the 
objects of special solicitude. . . . The live libra- 
rian will study the conditions of his own town, 
and si)ecialize to a certain extent according to 
those conditions. . . . I^ut when all is sfiid, the 
last and best part of advertising lies in not dis- 
appointing your advertiser, when you have 
caught him. When with infinite trouble you 
have convinced your public that the library U 
full of treasure that is theirs, it is tragic if their 
first approach is met by the blighting frost of 
indifference on the part of the attendant." 

Advertising methods used by libraries. J. 

L. Strange. Penn. Lib. Notes. 3: 2-7. O. 

'10. 

In a small town the librarian Is the advertise- 
ment for her own library. She attends social 
gatherings and her interest In people and their 
affairs brings them to the library. In a city it 
might be well to have an official library ad- 
vertiser whose business it would be to know 
people and keep in touch with them, to post 
library notices ami lists of books at all conven- 
tions, to advertise the use of the telephone In 
connection with the library, to see that foreign- 
ers know about foreign books, etc. The 
Pittsburgh library distributes free printed IIsIh 
of books on special subjects. It advertlfieH 
thru special exhibits. It has a collection of trade 
catalogs in the technical reference d^-partm^nt, 
and in spring an exhibition of seed catalogs. It 
writes special stories for thp Priuf aYtt,nt hbriiiv 
incidents and happenings, and It has pftKitrn In 
public places. 

Advcrlisincr the children'"; room, h, 
Sikcs. Lib. Occurrent, Xo. 10: 12 

'07. 

"The children are the b«--st sd-'*r*:»«.f. f,f 
children's room. ... Of IngUJt. ^\4m *o w', 
tisin;?. . . . the story-hour is t*"* mr',T.v*-** 
All picture bulletin.^ and •rx hi ',;•;'.-» ii-i'- 
tho lihrpry. . . . OutKlde t*.* K'r'-.'-e :*»' * 
best and most efff»ctlv* a/Jv*— >• y ' , 
throu?rh the medium of t»j* ^-v;- ^/ " \ > 
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Bulletin work of th* P!i'- ' 
public library. E. L, A<; 
31:23-4. Ja. '06, 

The Plainfield library «*r«^ -, 
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Advertising the library— Continued. 
work reciulres a good deal of time and thought 
but it pays even tho the results are intangible. 
•*lt keeps the library before tne people; It has 
improved the quality and increased the quan- 
tity of books read; it has increased the number 
and value of gifts; it helps to convince people 
that the public library Is the place to go for ma- 
terial for an editorial, a sermon, a paper, or de- 
bate; for books which will help one in one's oc- 
cupation in life, be it trade, profession or busi- 
ness; or philanthropic, religious or municipal 
work in which one may be engaged." 

Creating a demand by supplying it. F. 

Duren. la. Lib. Q. 6: 13-7. O. '10. 

The efficient librarian is the one who is 
ready to supply the demand as soon as it is 
made, and not only that but she creates a 
demand for her books. One way to do this 
is to know Intimately the books and their 
contents, then the right person can be told 
about the right book. One plan Is this: 
"To each club member personally has been 
mailed a copy of the references on his or her 
particular topic, witli a note inviting them to 
the library to use this material; a duplicate 
copy of the list is placed on file at the library. 
This has cost tJme in the preparation of the 
material, time in writing the letter, postage; 
but already we feel that it has been worth 
while from the hearty re.sponse to our efforts 
which has been received." 

Experiment in library extension. M. W. 

Freeman. Pub. Lib. 15:56-8. F. '10. 

•*A Southern electrical and industrial expo- 
sition was held in Louisville. This incident 
gave to the Louisville free public library its 
moment of opportunity for developing and mak- 
ing known its group of hooks on technical sub- 
ject.s. A selected li.st of the most recent and 
practical books in the library was compiled and 
brought closely to date by the purchase of a 
number of additional 11»08-1909 publications. In 
tho selection of new titles, the help of an expert 
electrical engineer, a special consulting engineer, 
the superintendent of a large machine shop and 
one or two other men familiar with the litera- 
ture of their specialties was asked and freely 
given, and their friendly interest added to the 
personal assets of tho library." The reference 
librarian visited theso establishments, talked 
with superintendents and foremen, who ar- 
ranged for the distribution of the lists to their 
employees. As a result more mechanics have 
registered at the library and its branches since 
the distribution of the technical list than In 
any three equal periods of time before. The 
main library is drawn upon by the branches 
daily for technical material. A number of 
young men have been stimulated to increase 
their efficiency and earning-power by personal 
reading and study or by taking up correspond- 
ence-school work. The library is conscious of 
an increased respect and interest on the part 
of manufacturers and employers of labor. "The 
little booklet of 32 pages lists magazines as 
well as books on the subjects included, has an 
alphabetical index and a brief Introduction 
headed Facts about the library. ... At the ex- 
I)osition in the city armory a small booth with 
a conspicuous sign was given the library, and 
copies of the list rlistributeil to interested pass- 
ers-by. Copies were also p'aced in various 
centers of attraction for technical workers, such 
as the wireless telegraph station and the large 
machinery exhibits. The wireless expert gave 
the booklet his approval for its Inclusion of 
Fleming on radio-telegraphy, and between mes- 
sages helped boom it. At the library bootli 
many interesting questions were asked. As a 
medium for bringing the library before the 
larger public as a source of practical informa- 
tion, the exposition display of the list was a 
success. . . . With the aid of the classified tele- 
phone directory, a list was made, on slips, of 
all the more important machine-sho])s. electric- 
al concerns, foundries, factories and the like, 
with name of superintendent, and the slips 
classified by locality. 



For dealers in intellectual wares. World's 
Work. 12:7484. My. '06. 

At the Enoch Pratt free library In Baltimore 
"Every month a collection of books of some 
particular kind is put In the delivery room, 
where visitors can easily see it. In January, It 
was a group of books on the fine arts, and tho 
number of these volumes taken increased that 
month from 478 to 662. In February it was essays 
and miscellanies, and the increase was from 
630 to 829. In March, It was biography, and the 
Increase was from 535 to 731. In April. travel- 
Increase from 206 to 470. Other libraries have 
proved the same fact— that when any kind of 
books is made easily accessible, the demand 
is greatly Increased." 

I low shall the library help the working 
man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 198-201. 
My. '07. 

Use the local press, especially the lal>or pa- 
pers if there are any published in your town. 
If there are no labor papers work thru the 
trade unions. Thru their secretaries you can 
place in the hands of "the members such lit- 
erature as you think will Interest them in the 
library." Try placing small piinted cards in 
the pay envelopes (.f the men. Most managers 
will Tllow this. Repetition counts In this as in 
other kinds of advertising. If possible tell the 
workinsmcn "by word of mouth what the li- 
brary Is." Special lists are very efficacious. 
They should, as a rule, be short, and occasion- 
ally of a general character, ••containing all sorts 
of books, including fiction, but generally they 
should be on some special subject. . . . Often 
a man does not realize that there are books 
dealing with tiie trade whereby he gets his 
daily bread and butter." 

Library advertising. G: F. Bowerman. 
Pub. Lib. 10:335-9- Jl. '05. 

If the building has a library hall allow all 
proper organizations to use it freely, encourage 
clubs to use the reference rooms, use bulletin 
boards in adult reading-rooms, "hang in each 
school-room a large card containing a selection 
from the list of books in the school system, sup- 
plemented with an invitation to use the chil- 
dren's room. The constant use of the newspa- 
pers as often as their columns are opened, and 
as often as you have anything worth printing, 
will reach more people than any other means. 
. . . The libraiy need have no objections to the 
distribution of subject lists Lssued by publish- 
ers." 

Library advertising. E. Carver. Penn. Lib. 
Notes. 2, no. 3 : 2-5. Jl. '09. 

"Tell the people who come to the library of 
some of the attractive things you have of which 
they know nothing. Take time to talk to your 
patrons, find out their hobbies, their worries or 
their work, then you will be In a position to 
suggest something they are sure to like. This 
takes time and may not be practical In a large 
library but we have found It Is in a smaller 
place where you can learn to know Individually 
your patrons. . . . Asking one man the other 
day what he would consider the best way to 
get at him. if he were not a user of the library, 
he brought forth this idea — that lists of sub- 
jects, not books, should be published, and that 
these subjects be not stereotyped but unusual 
ones, as the workingman often has ideas out- 
side his daily business, and in such a list every 
one would find something to excite his curios- 
ity and make him think of possible things that 

might be found at the library We make 

it generally understood that if the library can- 
not cover the subject matter desired, we will 
make ever> possible effort to obtain the re- 
quired information. Just here we have had 
many occasions to appreciate the co-operative 
spirit among our library neighbors. When such 
material is received we imniedintely send w^ord 
to the person interested by telephone. If pos- 
sible, or by note. If a book is bought that has 
been recommended by anyone, a card is sent 
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Advertising the library —Continued. 
that person and as many others as we feel 
would be interested, saying that the book is in 
the library. When buying books we, of course 
like everyone else, think of somebody or a num- 
ber of bodies who may make use of them and 
when one of those same somebodies comes into 
the library attention is called to the books and 
we tell them we had them in mind In selecting 
that book and give them a reason therefor. . . . 
Lists of our new books are placed in the bowl- 
ing alleys and billiard rooms. ... In approach- 
ing the public directly, the newspapers are 
used — we have two dailies and one has given 
us a corner just above tlie society items — two 
columns wide and depth according to the 
amount of material submitted. Here we print 
lists on special subjects — humorous things, 
not too personal, that have happened in our 
own or another library — annotations of some of 
the interesting things in print — limited lists as 
'Twelve good books for the school girl' — 'Stories 
popular among the men* — 'Ten different women 
at the library who tell you how to make good 
things to eat' — the effort being to have different 
things each time as this appears regularly each 
Saturday. When enough new books have been 
gathered to make a list it is printed simulta- 
neously in both papers and one of them saves 
the type and prints it in bulletin form at the 
rate of fifty cents a hundred. These are dis- 
tributed to our patrons who, by saving back 
numbers can have a primitive catalog of the 
later additions to the library." 

Library advertising. B. B. Silverthorn. 

Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 5-6. Je. '10. 

•*A simple and effective way of advertising 
the library is the posting of plain placards 
stating the hours of opening, in the post office, 
the hotel, the railway station, and even the 
shops. . . . The local newspaper is always 
glad to keep the library and the people in 
touch by means of frequent or regular items 
concerning recent and interesting accessions 
to the library, references to current topics, 
finding Hats on special subjects, and other no- 
tices of library activity. . . . Whether a library 
has a lecture room or not, lectures or inform- 
al talks may be arranged. These are always 
free and noted in the newspaper betorehand. 
In every town there are specialists who are 
usually willing to be pressed into service. Per- 
sons just returned from Europe are a gold 
mine, and they can Illustrate their experiences 
with pictures and post cards. . . . The chil- 
dren's story hour is a good advertisement as 
well as a splendid activity. Curb your enthu- 
siasm and do not have them too often or 
the stories too many or too long. . . . Exhibits 
in co-operation with lectures and special col- 
lections of books, or Independent, are another 
feature of library advertising. . . . Circular 
letters to persons you especially desire to 
attract and are able to help, are effective. 
Grangers, club-women, teachers, Sunday school 
workers, business men, and house-mothers are 
some of them." 

Library advcrtisinpr. M. Sterner. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Ccm. Notes. No. 5: 11 -2. D. 
'05. 

Library and the county fair. Wis. Lib. 
Btil. 7: ^^2-3. N. 'II. 

Library publicity. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 100- 
I. Ap. '10. 

Library publicity. H. L. Cartiaban. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 379-8i. Jl. '10. 

"If expensive newspaper publicity pays the 
merchant, the same kind of publicity, for the 
most part free, should pay the library. Library 
news, book reviews, any item about a public 
institution in which the whole community is 
interested, is good newspaper stuff, the printing 
of which is of as much advantage to the paper 
as to the library. If a part were straight ad- 



vertising matter, charged for as such, it woulii 
be justified by the results and would find a 
precedent in many other departments of munic- 
ipal government. Every ordinance is published, 
so also are notices of most public purchases and 
improvements. If .dodgers distributed by the 
grocer at heavy cost, move his groceries, will 
not the same character of advertising distrib- 
uted free by the patrons if put In the books, 
perform a similar service for the library? If an 
attractive display of merchandise, with placards 
reciting the reasons for purchase, will make 
people buy, will not the same system in the 
library induce people to take what will be given 
to them? . . . The stacks should be open for 
free inspection of all the books as, fortunately, 
in most libraries they now are. Cards on the 
stacks In typo large enough to be read at a 
distance should Indicate the class of books on 
the shelves. Books on subjects in which the 
public Is at the time particularly Interested 
may be grouped in some conspicuous place 
where the patrons will naturally inspect them. 
Bulletins, terse, unstilted and readable — news 
bulletins, advertising bulletins, bulletins sug- 
gesting subjects of Interest, and the selection 
of books on such subjects will probably stimu- 
late as much as anything else done in the li- 
brary itself the reading of the books, which Is 
the purpose for which It exists." 

Library publicity. A. H. Cuttle. Ontario 

Li!). Assn. Proceedings. 191 1: 109-11; 

Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 285-6. Jl. '11. 

I'ntil very recently universities and colleges 
made no attempt toward publicity. Now they 
use every opportunity to make their special 
features known. Libraries, too, must abandon 
their old conservative course and must go out 
of their way to find new readers, rather than 
to wait, as they have in the past, for readers 
to come to them. The easiest way to reach the 
people Is thru the newspapers which the people 
read. Articles on the value of private study as 
a help to higher wages, short reviews of books, 
monthly lists, will all bring good results. The 
open shelf and the open stack room give the 
casual reader an opportunity to broaden his 
knowledge of books and tempt him into now 
lines of reading. It Is a mistake to feel that 
only the library In the large city can do 
work among wage earners. Every community 
has some industry on which the library should 
specialize. Workmen should be made to feel 
that the library Is not for "literary" people only. 
If there are labor unions In the community the 
library will do well to get in touch with the 
leaders. It may be possible sometimes to secure 
space on the bulletin boards In factories where 
announcements of new and Interesting books 
may be made. The library has no more valu- 
able ally than an interested and sympathetic 
school teacher, and every effort should bo made 
to gain and keep the cooperation of the teach- 
ers. The great mission of the public library 
is to make better citizens and to create In boys 
and girls a taste for only the best in literature. 
This can only be accomplished as the public 
comes to recognize the privileges which the 
library has to offer. 

Library publicity. G: E. Scr(»p:fi;ic. On- 
tario Lib. Assn. Procccdinj^s. 191 1: 
111-6; Same. Lib. J. 36: 289-92. Jc. '11. 

"Systematic publicity should be emT)loved to 
make known what the public library jirovldes 
for everyone. Take a leaf out of th** hook of 
your most successful retail merchant. Adver- 
tise your business. Use plain, earnest, r-orjir»'l- 
ling copy, reminding the reader of his n'-ed« 
and suggesting just how the publle library Is 
e<julpped to supply them. . . . Ciood adv*;rtl«- 
ing is never boastful. There is notiiing in ?!•-* 
right kind of advertising out of harmony wl'fc 
modest.v. There is nothing e|th<T obJ»-fti^nar-> 
or doubtful in the modern promotion pub I'.'tr 
If you are equipped to do a gr^rit edu*^ -'>•:•:*•' 
work in your community. It in ymr d»j*v •- K 
all the people know It. They may find !• ' -t ff 
time without the aid of publicity, bt;* :'. 
be a long time. Shorten up the p'-rlod 0^ 
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Advertising the library — Continued. 
understanding, indifference and ignorance. Give 
your library a chance to rise as soon as possible 
to its maximum of usefulness." 

Library publicity thru *he press. Pub. 

Lib. 15:223-5. Je. '10. 

•'The bulk of copy from librarians put Into 
my hands for editing, while I was in a news- 
paper office, outside of its amateurishness, was 
too much in the essay style, the woman's club 
paper sort of thing. To be a successful press 
agent one must have a wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance in newspaper offices. This the li- 
brarian can get by constantly visiting editori- 
al rooms (not in rush hours), olTering the staff 
the services of the library, with *call me up 
whenever you want anything. Mr. Editor.' In 
other words, try to get the papers under obli- 
gations, and impress upon the newspaper man 
how you can help him, and how much you 
long to do so. . . . In most libraries the prob- 
lem is how to reach the masses. Do it thru 
the newspapers that the masses read Unfor- 
tunately these are the yellow journals (were 
conditions otherwise, the public library would 
not have as much reason to exist as it does 
to-day). I do not wish to help the circulation 
of unprincipled journals, but, on the other 
hand, well -written articles will improve them, 
and thus may a library press agent be doubly 
useful with one article. Ergo, write for the 
I>apers which are read by those whom you 
seek to reach, and write in the style of those 
papers. . . . Learn how to prepare copy, and 
study the style of the paper thru which you 
seek publicity. All editors like well-written 
and Interesting contributions, especially if they 
have not to pay for them. . . . W^ite with 
typewriter on one side of large-size paper. 
Number your slieets. Leave plenty of space 
between the lines and wide margins. In a 
newspaper story the order of facts Is not 
chronological, but climax, causes, results, de- 
tails. Use head-lines expressing action, which 
attract and compel reading." 

Library should be known. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 83-4. Mr. '08. 

In bringing the resources of the library to 
the attention of the working man "Items and 
ortlcles in the newspapers, occasional exhibi- 
tions or talks at the library, circulars mailed to 
the trades, and Judicious distribution of lists 
of technical books are helpful. . . . Simply 
to ls.«?ue lists is not enough; ways must be 
found to get them into the hands of the work- 
ers. Sometimes they can be mailed direct to 
all the firms in the directory with a circular 
asking to have them called to the attention of 
employes. Sometimes they are posted or dis- 
tributed at the factories. The agricultural lists 
are given out thru the poultry or horticultural 
clubs and the granges; the mechanical lists 
Ihni entjrineers' societies, the evening school of 
trades, the Y. M. C. A. classes and the trades 
unions." 

Methods of securing belter reading. B. 

S. Smith. Pub. Lib. 10: 171-3. Ap. '05. 

"Send lists of would be-known books to the 
newspapers. . . . Draw attention by exhibits of 
all books you have on one subject." Vse bul- 
letin boards. Issue special cards to teachers. 

Modern American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library: pt. 4, Advertising. J: C. 
Dana. 3ip. pa. 35c. '10. Elm Tree Press. 

Newspaper advertising. M. E. Strceter. 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 225-6. S. *ii. 

The library at Muncie, Indiana, has made 
arrangements to have an article in each Sunday 
issue of the local paper under the heading 
"Timely talks on a library." The first Sunday 
of the month is given up to the children's de- 
partment. Lists of books are printed and 
sometimes the children themselves are asked 



to write criticisms. The second Sunday is 
given up to the periodical assistant, and the 
article treats of the magazines for the month. 
On the third Sunday the reference librarian 
discusses the work of her department, and the 
fourth Sunday is devoted to the progress of 
the library In general. Readers often come 
to the library with lists of books clipped from 
the paper, and in other ways show that they 
are following the library news. 

One way to popularize the library. E. W. 

Gaillard. Pub. Lib. 11:12-4. Ja. '06. 

In drawing attention to specific books many 
means have been adopted. Reading lists have 
been used, selected collections have been placed 
on open shelves, special labels have indicated 
values of books, monthly bulletins, annotated and 
unannotated have been sent out, booknotes have 
been sent to the daily press, postal card notices 
sent to borrowers, etc. In on« of the branch li- 
braries in New York all the books that are 
worth while on a given subject, regardless of 
classification have been shelved together and 
made prominent. Each collection has been made 
conspicuous in some ^pronounced way. 

Popular library advertising. L. M. Poir- 

ier. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 

5: 9-1 L E>. '05. 

The local newspaper is the best advertising 
medium. Cultivate the newspapers. Print lists 
of new books for the use of clubs and for 
school work. Have the reference lists timely. 
Use posters. Keep before the people the fact 
that the library is free. First and foremost be 
accommodating and gracious to all who come 
to the library. 

Popularizing a library in a small town. 
A. L. Trimble. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 102-3. 
Mr. '11. 

Accord fair and courteous treatment to all 
who come; keep the mechanical side of library 
work In the background as much as possible; 
cooperate with the schools by asking teachers 
for lists of books they will find useful and by 
inviting upper grade and high school classes 
to the library for instruction; and advertise In 
the daily papers. Cooperation with the church 
Is another posslbllltj'. On a specified Sunday 
ask all ministers to preach a little "library 
gospel." 

Practical economies and publicity. H. C. 
Wellman. Lib. J. 33: 240. Je. '08. 

Profession and the press, professional 
and other. A. J. Philip. Lib. World. 9: 
.353-<^. Ap. '07. 
The press is an avenue thru which the li- 
brary should work and it should be cultivated 
by librailans. Permanent works on profession- 
al topics add to the vitality of the library 
movement with the publication of each book. 

Public library as a business proposition. 

H. E. Law. Lib. J. 30: 405-8. Jl. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries, Use of by the public. 

Public library from the business man's 

standpoint. H: R. Hunttin^. Pub. Lib. 

13: 337-8. N. '08. 

Advertise by book lists sent out In various 
ways, by lists printed in newspapers, and by 
lectures given on subjects interesting to the 
community. Talk about books to teachers and 
clergymen as you meet them. Circulate pic- 
tures among foreigners. 

Publicity. J. M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 

4-14. F. '10. 

Librarians can get hints and suggestions 
from books on advertising, and from the maga- 
zine, System. "Monthly and occasional type- 
written bulletins giving the latest accessions on 
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Advertising the hbTBXy— Continued, 
a certain subject and also the author, title and 
exact references to a few of the best articles 
in the current numbers of the periodicals" may 
be mailed to interested patrons. For duplicat- 
ing copies of typewritten lists, Todd's Chica- 
go hektograph, letter size, 10 x 12H may bo 
had from A. C. McClurg and Co. at $3.84, with 
a discount of about 40 per cent. Lists of the 
religious periodicals in the library may be sent 
to ministers, and of Sunday school aids and 
Bib!e stories to the Sunday school teachers. 
"In order that your city council may profit by 
the experience of others, collect data in the li- 
brary showing how other cities have solved 
problems of sewage, paving, civic art, etc. After 
you have the material keep the mayor and the 
aldermen aware of its existence, by frequent 
lists. Send them a list of books on the sub- 
jects they should study and then supplement it 
with lists as new books are added, also keep 
them informed of all current magazine articles 
on such subjects. ... A similar list should be 
sent to teachers, and posted in the school build- 
ing on the library bulletin board. It is best to 
have one bulletin for the teachers of the ward 
schools, and another for those of the hi«(h 
Khools. as their Interests are somewhat differ- 
ent, altho sometimes the same book or ar- 
ticle should be listed for both. Similar lists 
should be prepared and sent to insurance men, 
doctors, nurses, electricians, members of the 
G. A. R. etc. When there are several people 
in one place, make one copy do and have It 
pofited where all will see it, such as one on the 
bulletin board in each school building, one on 
electricity In the power house, etc. . . . The at- 
tractiveness of the building Is of first impor- 
tance when one is attempting to make the li- 
brary popular.. The building should be useful 
and comfortable, as well as pleasing to the eye. 
Librarians should make it by far the most at- 
tractive public building in town. Have the nec- 
essary house-keeping accurately and constant- 
ly attended to; have books In good order on the 
shelves: always have comfortable chairs, good 
light and ventilation. . . . Kneourage people to 
telephone their wants to the library, i.e., renew 
books, ask reference questions, ask if certain 
books which they want are in. etc. ... A cir- 
rular called 'Don't be a quitter' was distributed 
by the Grand nar>ids (Mich.) public library to 
the senior class In the high school. It is in the 
frtrm of a story of a boy who after leaving 
school continued his study by using the public 
library. As the result of his Increased informa 
tlon. he worked his way up from one position 
to another, at increased salaries. This circu- 
lar was published In Public Libraries. Feb. 
1507, V. 12, p. 65-66, and may be bought in cir- 
cular form from H. W. Wilson & Co., Minneap- 
olis. Minn., at 2r»c. per hundred. It will pay 
any library, large or small, to distribute these 
very freely. ... A poster giving general in- 
formation about the library should be up in 
public places, as hotels, stations, store build- 
ings, street cars, etc. The posters may be va- 
rious sizes, but should be large enough so that 
the printing can be read at some distance, per- 
haps 24 x 15 is a good general size. It should 
he without much decoration, white in color 
and make prominent the name of Uie library, 
and the words 'free to all'. It shou.'d also con- 
tain the location, hours of weokly and Sunday 
opening and a general invitation to visit the 
iibrarj*. . . . The city ofllclals of one town put 
a library circular in the envelopes with the 
water rent, tax notices and other ofllclal let- 
ters. The library is a city institution, and it 
Is perfectly legitimate for the city officers to 
help develop the usefulness of it. This saved 
postage and other mailing expenses, identlflen 
the library with other departments of the city 
government, and gave the circular the prestige 
of being sent out with official notices. . . . Cir- 
culars have been placed in the pay envelope.*? 
of people working in mil'.«*. mines, etc. This 
cou!d be used effectively in all establishments 
where pay envelopes are used. Librarians 
night offer to Insert the circulars in the envel- 
opes In advance. ... It Is very evident that 



many librarians spend moat of their time in 
their office and leave the contact with the pa- 
trons almost entirely to the assistants. The 
fact that patrons get their idea of the library 
from the people who wait upon them cannot 
be emphasized too strongly in order that more 
care be taken in this matter. . . . My strong 
feeling is that every plea for library advertis- 
ing, as well as many other relationships be- 
tween the librarian and the public, should be 
saturated with this idea of having as many 
personal interviews as possible. Your own in- 
terest and enthusicusm should soon give your 
library a reputation for hospitality, which is 
one of the greatest factors in attracting and 
keeping patrons. ... It is well to have one 
day a year for a public reception at the library. 
. . . Have a general invitation in th^ paper, 
send invitations to the common council, to city 
ofllcers, to each study club and all other organ- 
izations and have It announced in the churches. 
If you are to have an exhibition or address 
mention it in the invitations. Ask your board 
members and the members of the staff to ex- 
tend verbal invitations to every one. ... A 
book day is similar to the library day only not 
so pretentious. Several might be held during 
the year as a display can be Iiad when new 
books are ready for circulation. A display of 
material good for Christmas celebrations early 
in December, children's books or adult books 
appropriate for gifts, attractive editions, ar.3 
some of the displays that have been used for 
book day. . . . Any collection of material which 
will give any historical or educational informa- 
tion or awaken pleasure is worth displaying 
In the library. . . . Libraries in most communi- 
ties could follow Newark (N. J.) public libra- 
ry's plan in collecting the trade catalogs of 
various mechanical manufacturing firms. This 
is a novel method of dis.scmlnating knowledge 
of a character not generally obtainable without 
considerable trouble and for wliich there is a 
growing demand. . . . Public speakers can in- 
fluence many people to use the library by refer- 
ring to certain books as being there found. 
You can easily Interest ministers, school men, 
politicians and all lecturers on any subject 
whatever to do this and it will repay anv 
effort made. One of the Influential methods of 
showing the citizens of a town that the library 
is a wide awake Institution Is by having thoroly 
good lectures. The lectures will usually need 
10 l)e popular as well as instructive. We al- 
ways hope that the lectures will cause increased 
reading on the subject. To encourage this, 
after each lecture, have the books near at hand 
and loan any that people wish to take. . . . 
In almost any town the newspapers are glad to 
jmblish any library news free of charge. As a 
rule, it is Interesting reading which they are 
glad to adil to thoir pap<>r. ... In preparing 
material for the newspaper try to conform to 
the custom of the pai)er In writing head lines, 
capitalization and jjmrnalistic style. When it 
is apparent that some attention has been paid 
to these d«'tai!s your contributions will be 
looked on with greater favor." 

Publicity, or library advertising. L. B. 

Arnold. la. Lib. Q. 6: 69-73. Ja. '10. 

"Of outside aids It Is safe to say that the 
columns of the newspapers are the best of 
all ways f«ir attracting attention especially of 
tho.se who have n(?ver used the library. Libra- 
rians should make the acquaintance of newspa- , 
per editors, and if their support Is not already 
enlisted It should ho secured. Make friends 
with the reporters and encourage them to come 
to the library for news. Few librarians can 
afford to spend much money for printing, but 
as a usual thing the newspaper will gladly 
print free of charge material that Is sent in. 
The well considered article In the daily paper 
is sure to reach most of the homes in the city. 
Whenever po.sslble. librarians should prepare 
their own material for publication. If it is con- 
cisely stated in readable form, in most cases 
copy will be followed. If there are several pa- 
pers in the city, the same news should be a 
little differently phrased. If the morning paper 
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Advertising the library —Co/i/t«M^(/. 
Is given preference on one occasion, the evening 
paper should have it next. It is a good plan 
to find out the busy days at the newspaper 
office and plan library articles to avoid that 
time. It may be possible to have a certain 
amount of matter appear on certain days in a 
stated column, as for example, select lists or 
news notes as a part of Saturday's edition. 
People soon learn to watch for this and read 
it. . . . Every library that can afford it should 
put out its own monthly or quarterly bulletin 
of new accessions. In some form for distribu- 
tion, but this is an expense and labor beyond 
the reach of the smaller libraries. . . . Try 
sending a number of lists of books of practical 
interest to men to some of the factories with 
the request that one be inserted in the pay 
envelope of each employe. Take into consid- 
eration the seasons of the year and get out 
special lists on subjects in which people are in- 
terested at that time. . . . Lists of books of In- 
terest to farmers are enclosed in packages at 
stores by the Burlington public library. ... In 
order to inform strangers in the city, the libra- 
ry should have a standing notice in the amuse- 
ment columns of the newspapers. Announce- 
ment cards may be hung in the street cars, 
railway stations, hotels and stores to show 
the location of the library and reading rooms, 
hours of opening, and the fact that all are 
welcome to Its privileges. . . . For the older 
boys and girls library clubs have been found 
to be of great value in keeping up a lively 
interest In good reading. The meetings are 
usually devoted to the reading of special booKs 
or to debates and discussions. All picture bul- 
letins and exhibits attract the children. No- 
tice should be taken of all patriotic anniversa- 
ries, birthdays of famous people, also inven- 
tions of different Industries, recreations, etc. 
. . . One of the duties of the librarian consists 
In visiting the schools and by entertaining and 
instructive talks Interesting the boys and glri«; 
in the library and teaching them how to use 
It. At each of these visits a cordial Invitation 
should be extended to every child to make uso 
of the children's room, either for recreation or 
study. . . . Perhaps the most valuable of all 
extension activities is the use of the lecture 
in connection with the library. This is a part 
of the work that ought not usually to fall upon 
the librarian, but should be undertaken bv 
members of the board or a small committee of 
citizens. The librarian can find plenty of em- 
ployment for her spare time in providing ma- 
terial for study for the lecturer, and in gather- 
ing together and advertising her literature on 
the subject to be presented. She will often find 
It necessary to order new books to supplement 
her material in order to have the best and latest 
information on the subject treated. . . . The new 
development complementary to the lecture, is 
the library reading or book talks. It is based 
upon the idea that Just as you can popularize 
books by talking about them, so you can attain 
the same end by reading from them. Such 
readings may all be on a single subject or from 
a certain book or from some one author's works 
and are planned primarily to convince the 'aver- 
age reader' that there is matter which is just 
as Intpresting as the last new book he has fin- 
ished." 

Publicity work in Vermont. F. B. Fletch- 
er. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, No. 2: 
7-8. S. '10. 

Reaching the people. P. B. Wright. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 237-40. My. '06. 

Among the factors to be made use of In adver- 
tising the library are: 1. Bulletins which should 
contain as a chief feature annotated lists of the 
more Important books added to the library. These 
bulletins should be circulated free of charge. 2. 
Notes in the newspapers. 3. Work with school 
children. 4. Sneclal lists, slips and bookmarks. 
These must be timely and should be distributed 
freely. 



Reaching the rural population. F. Ho- 

bart. Pub. Lib. 14: 373-7. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Relation of the library to the outside 

world; or, The library and publicity. M. 

W. Freeman. Lib. J. 33: 488-92. D. '08. 

"Every library that can afford It should put 
out its own monthly or quarterly bulletin of 
new books in some form for distribution, but 
that is an expense and labor beyond the reacb 
of the smaller institutions. For all such the 
local newspaper columns are a boon indeed. It 
Is well to establish a regrular day of the week 
on which book lists are to appear. Then, If 
the library has no new books, or very few, fill 
the space with a brief list of books already In 
the library on some timely topic. At top or 
bottom add, *Cut this out and use as a call list 
at the library.' . . . General items of book-news 
are welcome; mention of gifts with names of 
givers, names of new periodicals for the read- 
ing room, or Interesting articles In the current 
magazines, brief description of a valuable new 
government publication, reports of meetings of 
the library board, items from the librarian's 
monthly report, and, if possible, all of the an- 
nual report, with statistics condensed and sum- 
marized. . . . Aside from the newspapers, many 
libraries are using a large amount of printed 
matter, or typewritten circulars, for making 
the library known. Mlmeographlc lists of books 
interesting to teachers, Sunday-school workers, 
architects, city officials, business men or mem- 
bers of any trade or profession, are sent to In- 
dividuals or organizations. Even libraries 
which cannot afford regular bulletins can print 
an occasional list on some timely subject, in 
inexpensive form, for distribution at the library 
and by mall. ... To the workingmen of our 
community we owe special attention. An at- 
tractive vest-pocket list of books *of practical 
interest to men in the shops' was recently pub- 
lished by the Dayton (Ohio) public library, with 
union imprint, for distribution among working- 
men. An edition of eight hundred was paid 
for In advance by orders from firms and trade 
unions In the respective Industries. A slip 
containing the titles of periodicals the library 
has relating to the mechanical trades may be 
enclosed In the pay envelopes of the factory 
and other employees. . . . Framed placards or 
signs calling attention to the library, its loca- 
tion, the freedom of its use, posted in hotels, 
railroad stations, street-cars, the post-office, 
have been found effective in many places, espe- 
cially in attracting the Interest of transient vis- 
itors." Personal letters may be sent to stu- 
dents leaving school urging them to continue 
their education by means of the library. The 
use of the telephone may be encouraged both 
for getting and giving information, and for 
book-renewals. "Another use of the telephone 
Is to notify readers of books received for their 
use and to call the attention of anyone to whom 
you think a certain new book or magazine arti- 
cle will be of special Interest. . . . Perhaps most 
effective of all methods of making the library 
known are tlie personal talks given by the li- 
brarian or other representatives of the library, 
before schools, clubs, groups of factory work- 
ers, labor unions, masonic lodges, any organi- 
zation whi^h one can gain courage and oppor- 
tunity to address. Nothing goes so far to win 
intelligent appreciation and understanding of 
the use of the library." 

Ripht start, or Don't be a quitter. S: H. 

Ranck, T. 8p. pa. Grand Rapids public 

lib. 

The story of Smith who started right. He 
worked with an electrical company and made 
up his mind to know all about electricity. The 
library was his best friend in accomplishing 
his purpose. 

Should libraries advertise; and, if so, to 
what extent? affirmative. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 100-2. Mr. *io. 
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Advertising the library — Continued. 

Should libraries advertise; and, if so, to 
what extent? negative. J. D. Young. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 102-3. Mr. *io. 

Some methods of library advertising. P. 
B. Wright. Lib. J. 31: C86-8. Ag. '06. 

•The essence of library advertising is to con- 
vey to the people ttils message. . . . The li- 
brary is yours. Get acquainted with it. Qet 
better acquainted with it. Its use and value 
will increase in direct proportion to your famil- 
iarity with what it already offers. Besides us- 
ing the newspapers, library bulletins are effec- 
tice, tho expensive. They should be free to all, 
and .should be mailed to all sorts of organiza- 
tions. Special lists are worth while and should 
be widely distributed. Place them in the books 
that are circula;ted the most frequently. "Suc- 
cessful and lasting results are obtained from 
the right sort of advertising with children." 
Hake the library strong with reference to 
books on the manufacturing industries of the 
place, then let the manufacturers and employ- 
ees know they wiu be rendered every assistance 
possible by the library staff. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C258-9. Ag. '06 

Unintentional advertising. Pub. Lib. 11: 
106-7. Mr. '06. 

A librarian has a right and duty in deciding 
what books to buy but no librarian should an- 
nounce through the newspapers what books are 
barred as objectionable. 

Ways of increasing local interest in the 
village library. C. Webster. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 166-9. O. '10. 

The librarian of a rural community has an ad- 
vantage over the city librarian in that the 
neighborly feeling prevails among readers there 
more than in the city. This makes the user 
of the library interested in the library and in 
increasing its patronage. Hence "every reader 
satisfied means a larger Interest In the library." 
The best way to advertise the library is to get 
the children interested. They bring in not only 
other children but fathers and mothers. Then 
the librarian must reach the people who have 
made a success of something. A recommenda- 
tion for a book from such a person "does more 
than a dozen recommendations from the li- 
brarian," it makes "no difference whether the 
success has been won at fruit farming, school 
teaching, making jams, or raising poultry. . . . 
A mention by a clergyman in a sermon will 
often cause a run on a book which for months 
has lain on the shelf unread; so get your 
clergyman interested." Interest on the part of 
teachers is very essential if the interest of the 
children is to be lasting. Arouse the teacher's 
interest by asking her to review new juvenile 
books, and by getting her to bring her children 
to the library. It is well for the librarian to 
join the village clubs because it brings her into 
sjTnpathetic touch with the organized workers 
of the communit.v. Arrange for club meetings 
in the library building If possible, and also have 
lectures given there. There Is scarcely any vil- 
lage so small that it could not secure some 
visitors to the town who would speak to the 
people on some subject of Interest. Get the pa- 
pers to publish lists of books. "The village 
library is the place of small things but by an 
aggressive use of these small things there is no 
reason why It can not fill a large place in the 
community." 

Why public libraries should be adver- 
tised. Lib. World. 14: 116-7. O. 'ii. 

Window display. Pub. Lib. 16: 211. My. 
'II. 



Advertising thru the library. 

Exploitation of the public library. A. E. 

Bostwick. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 60-5. Jl. '11. 

That it is possible for the wily advertiser 
to make use of the public library to further 
his own ends, is well brought out by the 
instances cited in this paper. The use of the 
library for advertising purposes is not neces- 
sarily reprehensible, but there are cases where 
it is difficult to draw the line. "Few would 
defend the use of the library's walls or win- 
dows for the display of commercial advertis- 
ing; although the money received therefor 
might be sorely needed. On the other hand, 
the issuing of a bulletin paid for wholly or in 
part by advertisements inserted therein is ap- 
proved by all, tho most librarians doubtless 
prefer to omit these if the expense can be 
met by other means. Under this head come 
also the reception and placing on the shelves 
of advertising circulars or catalogs containing 
valuable material of any kind. Here the library 
gets considerably more than Its quid pro quo. 
and no librarian has any doubt of the propriety 
of such a proceeding." Again libraries willingly 
advertise courses of free lectures, but when 
the lectures are not free, a doubt arises. The 
writer, personally, objects to the advertising of 
anything that requires payment. But these are 
not looked upon as cases of real exploitation. 
The llbrarj' is only exploited when one at- 
tempts to use it for his own personal gain. 
An enterprising firm offered a valuable col- 
lection of historical \^orks on condition that 
they be placed in a special case and labeled 
"The gift of blank brothers." When told that 
the books. If received, could bear a special 
gift label but would have to be distributed 
on the shelves, the firm withdrew its offer, 
clearly indicating the original purpose. Lec- 
turers have offered their services free to the 
library and at the end of the free lecture have 
taken the opportunity to advertise a series of 
pay lectures to follow in some other place. A 
photographer gave a valuable set of photo- 
graphs and then advertised the fact himself. 
Other instances of the kind are cited, and 
there is a warning against allowing out- 
siders without authority access to the library's 
list of borrowers. 

Public library as an advertisement agen- 
cy. TI: T. Coutts. Lib. World. 14: 97-9. 
O. 'II. 

Methods of advertising thru the library may 
be legitimate or illegitimate and may be car- 
ried out with ofllcial sanction or may be intro- 
duced surreptitiously. Of the forms of adver- 
tising carried on with full ofiiclal sanction 
one of the mo.st obvious is the display of "sit- 
uations vacant" advertisements from the dally 
papers. Another Is the display of public no- 
tices advertising educational activities. "In 
this class of advertisement it is necessary to 
adopt a guiding principle as to what Is, and 
what Is not to be admitted. A safe cour.se to 
adopt Is to refuse any bill or circular which 
savours of sect or commerce, and to accept 
only those which are for the general public 
good. For instance, one might be inclined to 
put on the library notice board a bill advertis- 
ing the services of a local church, but if this 
were done all the sects in the community 
might, with justice, demand prominence being 
given to their activities." A less obvious form 
of advertising Is found in the newspapers and 
periodicals presented to the library on the 
understanding that they be displayed in the 
reading room. It is probable that the publish- 
ers of these papers are moved by business 
rather than by philanthropic reasons. It is un- 
fortunate that many libraries feel the necessity 
of Increasing their incomes by displaying the 
advertisements of local tradesmen on magazine 
covers and book marks. A means of surrepti- 
tious advertising often attempted is the slip- 
ping of bills, tracts, etc. between the pages of 
books and periodicals where they will attract 
the attention of the next reader. Business men 
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Advcrtisine thru the library — Coniinued. 

httVe tried To Intereat merabefs of the Itbrary 
staff In their producta. They know that a 
ILbrarian may be aaked anylhinK— to Blve ad- 
vice In the selection ol a tradesman, or lo 
recommend a dresamaker. The librarian with 
a conscience answers Imparttally. but shrewd 
tradesmen hove not been slow to see the ad- 
vantage of having an aeent In so public a posi- 
tion, and business propositions ot such nature 
have actually been laid before membera of the 
library staff- 
Agricultural libraries. 

Bte alio Asricultural literature, 
Agrieullural libraries. J. 1. Wyer, jr. A. 

L, A. Bui. 4: 786-8. S. '10. 
There are several types ot agricultural 11- 
, brarles. First, there IH tho college of agricul- 
ture library which may be either an eiperiraent 
nation library maintained for tbe membera 
of the BtaJT, or a general library for the use 
of students, taouUy and research ataff. Second 
there is the government or slate agricultural 
library and llilrd, the B5rlcul^tural_ coUef"'-- 
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!," The senices ot a trained 
) indispensable In the actiulsltlon 
o( maierlal. Too many libraries are negllgenf 



collection depends. Edltlt 

numbers are not easily . 

ment station library Is essentially a library 
(or research, and in research work a most Im- 
portant factor Is the worklns Hmo of tho In- 



vestigator, To conserve this thru organization, 
and thru bibliographical aid. Is the function of 
the stallon librarian. 

Relation of the experiment station library 
to tlie college library. C: R. Green. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 791-3. S. '10. 
Few experiment stations are In posaesslon of 
a collection of tiooks worthy of the name ot 
library. The matter can be bettered only when 
we come to look upon the experiment stall on 
aa part of the college proper, not as a separate 
Institution. "Working under this scheme, all 
the books In the experiment station depart- 
ment should be considered as belonging lo the 
main college library, and under the super- 
vision of the college librarian. He should be 
considered Ihe custodlan^the caretaker, the 
careful keeper, of Ihem all. All books should 
be purchased by the college librarian upon 
request from the proper experiment station 
officer." These books when properly accea- 
loned and cataloged should be sent as a de- 
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eludebooks on related subjects: via. chemistry, 
geology, physics, veterinary science, transpor- 

Cla.ssili cation of an agricultural library. 
W. P. Cultcr. A, L. A. Bui. 4: 793-4. 
S. '10. 

Concerning publications of U, S. De- 
partment nf agriculture. Pub. Lib. 11: 
106, Mr, 'd6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Experiment station library. Experiment 
Station Record, 23; 501-4. N. '10. 

Tbe cost of building up a good experiment 
station library need not be great, for much of 
the most valuable material required in such 
a library c 



^-^..^..r,-^ ... D money avallat., 

Iherelorc, be largely expended for scientific pe- 
riodicals and books required for special Inves- 
tigations. The expense along this line may also 
be diminished by interllbrary loans and by ap- 
plications to the Library of congress and the 
IJnlted States department of agriculture for the 
loan of special works. Like all libraries, the 
experiment stallon library must recognize the 
Importance ot svstematlc organUation and ad- 
ministration. "The stallon library In partlc. 
ular. Irrespective of such administrative de- 
tails as its orsanlKBtlon as a part 
lege library. Its maintenance aa 
entity, or its partition Into depart: 
lections, needs careful supervision uKtuu 
Its [teculiar nature. Merely from the bui 
standpoint, now that the stations arr — 
Ing. as in recent years, an average ^ 
nve hundred dollars annually for books. 
I bindings. ■■ ' '- — " " 



■'On the cards In the main library there should 
be added sufficient information to deslitnale 
the present abiding place of these volumes." 
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— ..[periment station with the rest. All 
bulletins and reports sent to the experiment sta- 
tion In exchange for printed matter sent out 
should be received thru the library and such 
periodical literature as Is needed by Ihe sta- 
tion should also be handled by the library. 
Selection and preservation of agricultural 
periodicals. W: M. Hepburn. Lib. J. 33: 
3og-ii. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 
794-7- S. '10. 
Nates on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Agricultural literature. 

Sre atna Agricultural libraries. 

Agricultural bulletins: Ihcir indexing 
and their use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

Agricultural collections in public li- 
braries. L. E. Stearns. A. L. A. Bu], 
4: 788-9 S. '10. 

A report on what nttccn _ _ 

are doing to bring their agricultural books I 
lo the attention of farmers, and on the us« 
made ot agricultural bulletins. 

Agricultural literature in a reference li- 
brary, C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. BuL I 
4: 789-90. S. '10. 

In the Drst plan of organization for the J< 
Crcrar library the subject o( agriculture ' 
not Included in the list ot subJeoU to be C 
ered. To the surprise of tbe directors 11 
for books on agricultural subjects was Im- 
mediate and made a collection ot such hooka 
necessary. This demand came from the gen- 
eral public. Books on kitchen gardening, poul- 
try raising, on the Belgian hare, on tree pests, 
were some of the demands. Market gardeners. 
Investors, absentee landlords, teachers, sden- 
tlflc Inveatlgators and writers for agricultural 
periodicals are some of the users of the agri- 
cultural collection which n"~ "" "" 
G,0O0 volumes. 

Agriculture, a list of books for public li- I 
braries, selected by Prof. C. H, TuelcJ 
of the New York slate spricultural col- J 
lege and annotated by L. E. Fay, of thol 
New York state library. N. Y, Libraries, f 
2:3i-S. O. '09. 
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Agricultural literature — Continued. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Marquis. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Literature of agriculture. C: H. White. 
Lib. J. 35: 359-62. Ag. '10. 

Selection and preservation of agricultural 

periodicals. W: H. Hepburn. Lib. J. 35: 

309-11. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 

794-7. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Aids for librarians. See Librarians' aids. 

Alphabetical arrangement 
Arrangement of entries in catalogs. A. 
B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 30: 146-7. Mr. '05; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 10: 18-9. Ja. '05. 

Discussion of disputed points in arrangement, 
and comparison of general practice with Cut- 
ter*8 rules. 

Alphabets. 

Simple library simplifications. E. W. Gail- 
lard. Pub. Lib. 11: 551-3. D. '06. 

Specimens of simplified letters for the Eng- 
lish alphabet are given. 

American library association. 

A. L. A. and A. L. L Pub. Lib. 14: 53- 

4. F. '09. 

Discussion of the relation of the two organiza- 
tions. 

American library association constitu- 
tion. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 14:64-5, 
99. F., Mr. '09. 

Suggestions on revision of the constitution 
offered by J: C. Dana. 

Anent library gatherings. Bui. Bibliog. 6: 

145-6, 175-7. O. '10, Ja. 'II. 

A criticism of the tendency toward elaborate 
and formal style of dress at the A. Li. A. meet- 
ings. 

Classification of A. L. A. membership 
by geographical divisions. Pub. Lib. 
11: 438. O. '06. 

Committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional education association; report, 
191 1. M. E. Ahern. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 75- 
6. Jl. 'II. 

Conference and the press, 1906. H. O. 
Brigham. Lib. J. 31: 715-7. O. '06. 

Constitution. Lib. J. 33: 321-5. Ag. '08. 

Constitution of the American library as- 
sociation, adopted 1909. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 291-6. S. '11. 

Discussion on revision of the constitution. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3: 166-77. S. 'oQ. 

Evening dress. Lib. J. 36: 68-9. F. '11. 

An answer to "Anent library gatherings" in 
the Bulletin of Bibliography for January, 1911. 

Executive officer^, of the American li- 
brary association. C. Hadley. Lib. J. 
35:22-3. Ja. '10. 

Headquarters opened. E. C. Hovey. Lib. 

J. 31: 665-6. S. '06. 

Eight distinct lines of activities are noted 
and working plans fu:e explained. 



History and aims. C. Hadley. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4: 293-5. Ap. '10. 

Origin of the A. L. A. motto. M. Dewey. 
Pub. Lib. 1 1 : 55. F. '06. 

"The best reading for the largest number at 
the least cost," the official motto was formu- 
lated to express in a brief statement Mr. Dew- 
ey's idea In deciding to work for the interests 
of the A. L. A. 

Shall the A. L. A. remain democratic.^ 
W: F. Yust. Pub. Lib. 14: 132-3. Ap. 

'OQ. 

Stranger at A. L. A. Pub. Lib. 15: 188-9. 
My. '10. 

Suggestion for the A. L. A. convention 
registering topics in which members 
are especially interested. G. W. Lee. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 305-6. O. '08. 

Value of associations. A. E. Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 33: 3-9. Ja. '08. 

A group of people working together for a 
speclttc end can accomplish more than can in- 
dividuals working separately. But the larger 
the group the more unwieldy it becomes. It 
is the duty of every librarian to become a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. not for his own benefit 
alone but for the good that may result to 
library work in general. Increased numbers 
will by reason of their membership scattered 
thru the country increase the influence of the 
library and strengthen the hands of library 
workers. 

Work and needs. Lib. J. 30: 858-60. N. 
'05. 

American library association booklist See 
A. L. A. booklist. 

American library association publishing 
board. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774. S. 

'10; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 350-1. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalog cards, Printed. 

Report of the American library associa- 
tion publishing board. W: C. Lane. 
Lib. J. 31: C154-9. Ag. '06. 

Report, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. i: 53-9. Jl. 
'07. 

Report, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 128-36. S. 
'08. 

Report of the A. L. A. publishing board, 
1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 83-9. Jl. '11. 

American library institute. 

A. L. A. and A. L. L Pub. Lib. 14: 53-4. 

F. '09. 

Discussion of the relation of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Constitution, by-laws and list of fellows 
elected. Lib. J. 31:71-2. F. '06. 

Notes of the New York meeting. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 59-60. F. '09. 

Organization. Pub. Lib. 11:108. Mr. '06. 

The members of the institute are limited to 
100 persons to be chosen from English-speaking 
America. The ex-presidents of the A. L. A. 
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American library institute — Continued. 
constitute the first members and they adopt 
rules and select other members. The standard 
of selection Is ability to solve library prob- 
lems. A three-fourths vote is necessary to 
elect. There are no honorary members. Be- 
sides the refiTularly elected fellows the following 
classes have seats in all meetings; — "all ex- 
presidents of the A. L. A., members of the A. 
L. A. executive board, members of the A. L». A. 
council, foreign or corresponding members elect- 
ed within five years." 

Revised list of members. H: J. Carr. Lib. 
J. 34: 219-20. My. '09. 

Americana. 

John Carter Brown library of Brown uni- 
versity. M. E. Clarke. Lib. J. 30*69- 
72. F. '05. 
Includes "books printed in and concerning 
the Americas piior to 1800. . . . [Thel cata- 
log, originally Issued In 1SC5 with 302 titles of 
books printed before 1601, has grown into a set 
of four large volumes, containing 600 titles of 
books printed before 1601, 1636 of books be- 
tween 1601 and 1701, and 4173 of books be- 
tween 1701 and 1801. About half as many more 
titles have been added to the library since the 
printed volumes appeared. In addition to the 
Americana of earlier date than the year 1800. 
the library contains a considerable number of 
nineteenth centui-y books dealing with the his* 
tory of North and especially of South America. 
One of the best ways in which to show the 
breadth of the collection Is to note some of the 
books and manuscripts, which the exhibition 
oases held at the time of the dedication. The 
Kiblia paupernum, drawn for those who could 
not read; the Bay Psalm book of 1640, one of 
the first products of the Cambridge (Massachu- 
setts) press; History of Holy Jesus, 1749, one of 
the 'Chap books'; Waldsemfiller's Cosmographla, 
1507, In which for the first time the name of 
America was suggested as fitting for the newly 
dl.scovcred continent; George Wa.shlngton's let- 
ter to Nicholas Brown asking him to provide 
muskets for the war. and his neatly kept account 
book; a deed of land signed by Peregrine White, 
the first white per.son of English parentage 
born in America, will be sufficient to show how 
large a field must bfe covered by a library which 
is worthy to bear the name Americana. . . . 
The library will become, year by year, a more 
complete (leld of research for the scholar who 
is searching after the most Intimate details 
of the beginnings of American civilization." 

Analyticals in cataloging. 

Analyzing books for a small library. E. 

E. Hawkins. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 261-2. 

Tl. 'it; Excerpts. Lib. Work. 5: 45. O. 

'ii; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 16: 375-6. N. 

'II. 

"Conservation and efficiency are the watch- 
words these days." So it is as an aid to library 
eflflciency that these hints in cataloging are 
given. "Let us consider the problem. Here 
are hundreds — thousands of books, a busy li- 
brarian and a hurried seeker for some definite 
Information. It is quite probable that some 
few pages in one of those thousands of books 
will give Just the information needed. Now, 
will the busy librarian hunt? Will the hurried 
seeker wait? Will the accumulating other 
people wait too? Will the librarian find if 
she does hunt? Or, was the busy librarian also 
the wise librarian, who foresaw this occasion 
and provided for It, in her good little catalog 
that never forgets." The librarian with an 
ideal memory may not have to hunt, but even 
she should have some consideration for her 
assistants and successors. It is a matter of 
ordinary economy to go over the books as they 
come in and note down their resources. The 
library's strength and weakness should be con- 
sidered in making these notes. If it is partic- 
ularly strong In one subject, brief and non- 



important articles may be .skipped, but particu- 
lar attention should be given to subjects in 
which the library is weak. "One had better 
be liberal for chapters which are autlioritative, 
even in books whose general subject might be 
considered to have covered them, such as 
the chapters on habit and memory In James's 
•Psychology', the history of the Louisiana pur- 
chase In Roosevelt's 'Winning of the west.' It 
is well to go over the big standard works care- 
fully. There is probably all you need to know 
about Roman law In Gibbon's 'Decline and fall 
of the Roman empire.' There is an account of 
Gothic architecture in Michelefs 'France,' an- 
other in Hugo's 'Notre Dame,' a history of 
the formation of the Bank of Kngland that you 
might hunt a long time for. In Macaulay's 'His- 
tory of Kngland.' " Essays and collected works 
cbviously call for analyzing, and full analyzing 
for children Is always profitable. If work of 
this kind has not been done in your library 
It would, of course, be a hopelessly big task to 
go over all the volumes, but it would, never- 
theless, be worth while to begin at once with 
the new books as they come in. 

Anecdotes. See Library anecdotes. 

Annotation. 

Analytic library catalogue. M. P. Will- 
cocks. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 91-7. Mr. 
'11. 

The free public library serves three classes: 
first, the children; second, the general reader; 
third, the student. "It is to these that the 
local library catalogue is to be a guide." Every 
year the elementary schools turn great numbers 
of children, who have acquired a taste for read- 
ing, out "into a world which teems with fool- 
ish books of every kind." The first thing which 
the free library should do for the child is to 
make it possible for him to become acquainted 
with the beautiful stories of childish literature. 
The second is to arouse the appetite for the 
knowledge which can be gained thru books of 
history, travel and science. "All this cannot bo 
done by the elementary schools alone: they 
need the co-operation of the public libraries. 
And to carry this out what we want is a "Guide 
to the best books for children," this guide to 
contain a line or two describing the scope of 
the book, if it be a serious work, or the kind 
of story, if it be a tale, so that a boy may know 
whether It Is a tale of miners, or pirates, or 
sailors, or soldiers — points of vital importance 
to his Instincts of enjoyment. It is not incon- 
ceivable that the task, not only of compiling the 
guide-book, but the far more difficult one of 
distributing It should be undertaken by a Cen- 
tral association, perhaps one like your own. 
The cost of production of the book would not 
be large, especially if the publishers of chil- 
dren's books were Invited to advertise in it, and 
. I think the money would be well spent even 
were the Association to distribute gratis to the 
heads of elementary schools a certain number 
of copies for use by their assistant teachers. 
It should certainly be the object of all librarians 
to see that the books mentioned in the guide 
were on their shelves — the popular ones in du- 
plicate." 

The second class of readers, "those partially 
illiterate people who are Just beginning to 
awake to mental pleasures, who know nothing 
of the world of books," need much the same 
gruldance. "I do not think that learned people 
ever realize what it is to be in a position of 
such people as these — folks to whom an ordi- 
nary alphabetical, unanalytlc library catalogue 
Is absolutely incomprehensible. . . . "These 
people are worth helping, but you won't do it 
unless you put into their hands catalogues that 
shall give them some idea of what to choose 
and of what they are getting when they have 
chosen. I know that two such guides exist, 
one. Nield's 'Guide to the best historical nov- 
els,' a capital book, and one not so good, by 
E. A. Baker, called 'A descriptive guide to the 
best fiction.' But they are not circulated prop- 
erly; many libraries have not even one copy 
on their tables, whereas they should be, by hook 
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or by crook, in the liAa.ij -.f -ii'i r«»a.Ji»n -ii-sas- 
Krlvea for conacjint '^a*. Mx^ti-ir -.irT z'.:^z 
be airaiii re-Lsa;ril ^ i'*-v -ri.r.-.ca i.ni -vi-.a 
quiie clear descr-lptiiu. 3uj:ii u. -t .a-« At^.-r:»»r. 
a simple, moving sz.ry *.£ ::i;'» i :;i.«:r •v-taT.»r 
(orgtit his love f:r ;j'-ii n n-a .•.••* :? .r l •.::-1<1. 
Generally conji<li^r>t4: '^'-.r^'- Zl.-:- « ".'.a' zur- 

ftCl novel. . . . r-.r " --* >r.>:-- •^-t-s*. -..'.- -i-^- 

says, the works of ?-^r:-r-i- ..-*r'i:u.--». x.:.::: 'i^ 
'general rfad*r' w:.L -:..rr:»r-..r. •■:.•* *rr.'ii''.<. :r,. Z 
suppose the gec-tra. ■•.a".L.i:»ri'* ^- ^'- ■"•* "^•-!- 
Now here. •:< c-uri-e. t. -J'. .';:?.•. •.•.- ...r. .? 1:1 
author's b«..-0a3 2:.;.h" :•* i.5'j.ii»»'.:i::i., .i -i-.i 
case an xr.«i:':a":.,r. Jii-.'i.ii ;•* r-.^-^.r. .- '."■-: :im- 
I. gMr ■-:i :.-.■* ■i::^-.-.-: .r -"i-r.:;!. . r .? ' ■-■* -■:'.*c 
so that r-sai-^rs .' r.ir:-.** TL.i7 ''.i.*- "v;-;! 
• He r . € s ■ a r." i n- : * tt . - :-. .-'arr •. r ^-l.*^« a ." ;-•» . i r. 1 ?« ■. 
n-:-: b-s 'i:*':: ira:y*ii '--.rr: ir.:' ';.—:. .^r .'•*.il."-? ;? 
'r.ii'.." Th-i j:'^* ir:ni^n-- :.-.o, ^-^f-Li -•■.-* i.-'O 
than :!"-■* iriisj-rr _M".A.'.ir :n v:-* *"-..i.l .. "rr-iry 
-. iT. r.'. T ..-■:-_ ■"■.a: ..- ■v-tr." t«: :> i j:..i..r. 
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Uie ar. i abuse cf annotation. W. C B. Say- 

ers. Croydon Crank. 2 : 45-52. JL '09. 

I'l.-vre 15 ^ iiifT-ir-er. :^ of opir.ior. tetw^e:: Er.^g- 
Iir. I .:ni .Vr.;-..:. j. a? :j the funciioas of an::o- 
tj,:::.-.. T;-.-; :^.-'r'a;'jr.t Air.erijan i-iea Is tr.a: of 
a: :■•. X.-1.:. I- 'i.-vat I.rit.iLr. -jir.nocation is ooa- 
rlr.-r 1 *. j •jl'x^iiji'i'jn. A:cori:cg to Ens'.U> au- 
r:.:r;:;^-s. •■a.':n-::iti:n devils with matters of 
ij..'.. :.-ji :\::;: :::j.t:^r5 of opi.iion: tl'.e trje 
f;:. .:i-r. :f ::.-i ar.:.-..:atlon is eluci-JacIon. Crit:- 
I. i?r.:. K.i'.\-^r <!:r-:.-«;t or imp!io-J. is Inadniissibl-*." 
T..V1- : . rr :^:.'.T r.;->:; :.' 'iTrii^-J a.* ""a *ivSi::-ip- 
:ivo -^.-^Tv-ri-Si -.Tl of t-.o title page of a bo^.^k In 
w:.;.::: t:.e •[-.Mlirioatiors of th«r author, and the 
F.-jfv. r^rroac ur.il iila--e of the book are In- 
<'.:-:Jiv>'.." To print an annotated catalog is ex- 
;er.5Lve. Brief annotations, such as explana- 
t:rv word.-* or phrases in brackets following the 
ti-:o ir* possible. '"Lately, however, a more 
«*:vt-r.?ivi^ .eysttrn; of annotation has come Into 
VD?::-?. w?.fch one or two recent writers have 
•.o-Iifiol. The annotator ««f this school takes 
a lo'-k in hand and nsk? himself a few deSnite 
iV>'?*i'''n.5 about th'^ book: Who Is the author 
and wh.it are his iirjalifications for writing his 
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or subject, and 
me memoa oi: ireaimenL.' vvnat IB the GUbJecI 
or mlBOD d'etre ol Ihe book? What proUiiilnury 
knowledge Is required for the reading ot this 
booh? What BpGclBl blbllOErsptiicol features 
does It present? E^dlUnK, contributions not In- 
dloated in the title, blbllOKraphles, glossaries, 
appcndlceiT What la lis relation to other books 
on the same subJeetT" This form of annota- 
tion Is in vogue In the Pltlsburg library Hate, 
and In the Croydon and other English libraries. 
Fiction and Juvenile catalogs should be suitably 
annotated. "IE the character ot a book la con- 
cisely outlined In a note it follows tha.t the 
would-be reader on consulting that note, dis- 
covers whether the work la modern and em- 
braces earlier researches; whether It Is an ex- 
tension of the knowledge ot the subject; wheth- 
er his own knowledge Is equal to, or too far ad- 
vanced for llie study of the book. The reader 
uncertain of the nature of the book, and daubt- 
__. .. helher the subject has any Interest. Is 
r ^ven a brief glimpse ot what It really la, and 



lion should ( 



, and how I 



should b 



In 



carried 
he first 



of opinion that .. .. 

'dcacrlpllve.* that Is. the making known 
book's contonti. Criticism. If Indulged in Hi on, 
should be strictly subordinated to dejcHptlon, 
for the chlff Information readers want Is some 
Idea as to subject-matter. Then If crltlclam Is 
Introduced there 1b always danger of the anno- 
tator InHlctlns his own personal tastes snd 
opinions, which In many cases will be contrary 
to those or his readers. For thia reason criti- 
cism, except of a very general nature, la best 
left alone. In the preparsttlon of annotations 
much skill Is required. Even when It Is only 

or literary Journal nice discrimination Is nec- 
essary, and In many cases condensing and re- 
caatlptr ot Information will be required, oil ol 
which calls tor ability to do neatly and success- 
fully. Only those who have attempted this kind 



1 



t helped 



The chief L 




Irving 



y Idea o( t 



;ouple of II 



that material; moreover, as a closely ■ 

catalog or shelf shows the approximate se- 
quence of the mslerlnl, ao a good annotation 
shows the actual senuenoe by referring to books 

Srellmlnnry to, and books extending the sub- 
wt." CriflMsm Ik nnn nt the abuses ot anno- 
oo much InformB- 

... ._ _jtBll8. or Informa- 

imn already conveyed by the title are common 
abuses. The plot ot a novel nhmild nnt ho ™ii- 
llned In the note. Drawing 



Apprentice classes. See Library training. 
Architecture. See Buildings. 



' Public documents; 



Building up llic Canadian archives. Na- 
tion. 83: 52-3, Jl. 19. '06. 

: Alphabet- 



fact that a novel fa undesirable reading Art department. 



Im unwise. 

Value of annotation in catalogues and 
book lists. E; Geen, Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 444-1). S. '06. 

In no department of library work "has lack 
of enterprise been more nollesable than In the 
production ot catalogs, book lists and other llt- 
' aids." The malorlty of catalogs for a 



t galleries; Art libraries; Plo- 
Natio 



descHplii 



the title page. 
• cataloging 1 



"My plea 



I tor n 



. . la 



looking over ono ot the bej 

lowing entries appear, which I think' moat of 
you will agree are ciulte Insufflclent. . . A Life's 
decision, by Allies, conveys nothing daflnlte. 
and the aamis may be said of the entry. Our 
brothers and sona. by Keaney. These entries 
stand Id need of some explnnatory note. A 
further entry. Attic life and manners, might to 
the average reader suggest a discourae on gar- 
rets Instead of on Greeks, ... In another cat- 
alog I And such bald entries as Bad times, by 
A. R. tVallace, Turbans and tails, by Bamford, 
New studies In old subjects. Discussions and 
arguments. Foundations, and A forbidden lund, 
all of which give no clue whaievr- -- -■--■ — 



r in! 






f London slums." 



tion would have 

the case ot a reader — ai 

of entomology— who solectea irom tna 
a book entitled London insects, only 
that It related not at all to his tavourtii 
but dealt with the child-lite c 
In Joseph McCabe's Twelve years in a monas- 
tery "the note would be that It Is 'mainly a, 
criticism Ot the Romlah syatem. by a seceder." ■ 
. . . Percy Aldcn's The Unemployed would ap- 

Ccar In most library catalogs wliere annotation 

date nnd number only. Buch an entry supple- 
mented by a concise note stating that the au- 
thor advocates the establishment ot a govern- 
ment dei>artment, farm and labor colonies, 
grants to trade unions' unemployed, a shorter 
'working day. etc., Is rendered ot Inllnltely 
greater value to readers. " — • ■- 



: 197-8. S. 6. '06. 
Notes from the art section of a library 
with hints on selection and buying. 
Charles Animi Cutter. (American 
brary ass'n. Library tract, no. 5.) 
22p, 5c. '05. A. L. A. pub, board, 
Tho main objects of the art section 
"(n !o recreate, rcat, pldnse; (£1 to Insir 
enlighten, satisly the ile?lre for knowiei 
(3) to improve, elci'ate, morally and splrltUE 
(il tn Inspire. vlttJIze." As a guide to se 
tlon vou muat "ascertain whether your pub- 
lic has niiy definite art character, any knowl- 
edge ot a it. any traditions of art study and 
taste," When llin art department was In- 
augurated In Northampton no special attention 
had been pa'd to urt by th>! people ot the ctty. 
As a first step phutographs were written at" * 
in the newspapers, and art was forced on 
people. Now there are Hve clubs studying art 
nnd there Is an art teacher tn the schools. Mr. 
Cutter tells how to prepare one's self tu knosr 
art and how to select widely for tho various 
art secllon. 



art books. K. Fatten. A. L. . 
1: i;9-83. Jl- "or. 

book-room serves the student 
:ha history and technique of arL T 
e book while tracings are mad.. 
it gelatine plates are placed between 
and tracing paper; the bottle of Ink 
in a much larger vessel, while tha 

allowed plenty of tat)le roon- "■■■ 
" ■ " " " ivo gloves and a 



studying 
protect tl 
t ran spa re 



How (ar a 



vided with a lavatory. 
to the main _ cataJog 




■tul adlonet 
._ picture '"~ 

Indeied briefly the most '— 
the art periodicals, the t 



ost Impoftuit- 
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Art department — Continued. 
loies, and such other oollections as are of a 
mlacellaueous character." A series of exhibits 
liftlpa attract new users of art books. Archi- 
tecture and decorative design for industrial art 
•re tvro lines in which an art library should be 
of special use in a community and along which 
Its development should be pushed. 

Art saUeries. 

Bee alw Art libraries; Museums. 

Art galleries in library buildings. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 156-7. Ap. '10. 

Civic relations of libraries, museums and 
art galleries. Lib. J. 30: 22-3. Ap. '05. 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art gal- 
lery. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Asst. 7: 182- 
91. Jl. '10. 

Art libraries. 

Ryerson library of the art institute. M. 
Van Home. Educ. Bi-Month!y. 4: 290- 
2. Ap. *io. 

Assembly halls. 

See also Libraries as social centers. 

New York public library assembly halls. 

M. J. Simkhovitch. Char. 15:885-6. Mr. 

17, '06. 

Libraries are maintained by taxation. Then 
the buildings should be freely used by the com- 
munity. The library should be a neighborhood 
center. The halls may be used for "loan exhibi- 
tions of good pictures, flower shows, exhibitions 
by the Board of health, the Tenement house de-' 
partment, the Department of public charities. 
the Park department." "The halls ought to be 
open for the free discussion by the neighbor- 
hood of its neighborhood needs." 

Assistants. See Librarians and assistants. 

Associations. See Library associations and 
dubs. 

Atlases. 

See aleo Maps. 

Maps and atlases — their selection and 
care. S. E. Ball. Pub. Lib. 15: 11 -5. Ja. 
'10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Maps. 

Auction sales. See Book buying; Prices of 
books. 
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Bancroft library. 

Some of the material in the Bancroft 
library. Pub. Lib. 11:60-1. F. '06. 

Bequests. See Gifts and bequests. 

Best books. 

See aUo Bibliography; Book lists; Book 
selection; Children's reading; Fiction; Refer- 
ence books: School libraries; Technical litera- 
ture. 

Best book cards, American association 

for international conciliation. Lib. J. 

36: 420. Ag. '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

334-5' O. 'II. 

The American ajwociation for international 

at intervals best book cards 



which it furnishes free to any public library 
that will insert them in their card catalog. 
About 400 libraries have asked for the cards 
and an edition of 1000 is printed monthly. 
"The body of the card is filled with from three 
to five titles of books which in the opinion of 
the bibliographer are the best books on the 
subject. The titles are annotated." 

Best books of 1908. M. T. Wheeler. la. Lib. 
Q. 6: 31-2. Ap. '09; N. Y. Libraries, i: 
236-8. Jl. '09; Lib. J. 34: 405-6. S. '09. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 

Stcvenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

550 children's books: a purchase list for 
public libraries, comp. by H. H. Stan- 
ley. D. 24p. pa, 15c. (D.) '10. A. L. A. 

*'To indicate a model collection of books for 
a children's room is not the plan of this list. 
It aims rather to cull from the mass of Juvenile 
literature in print, some five hundred or more 
titles approximately the most wholesome and 
interesting and the most useful in average pub- 
lic library work." — Preface. 

Perpetual "best-sellers." E. T. Tomlin- 
son. World's Work. 20: 13041-5. Je. *io. 

Popular books of travel for a village li- 
brary. J. S. Harron and M. E. East- 
wood. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 16-31. O. '09. 

An annotated, selected list of 264 popular 
works of description and travel. The selec- 
tion is planned as a substitute for and im- 
provement on such sets as Stoddard's Licctures 
and the Burton Holmes Travelogues. It is in- 
tended to meet the needs of the "arm-chair 
traveller." 

Reference list of titles suggested for a 
special library binding. Comp. by L. 
Jeffcrs. I25p. '09. New York public li- 
brary. 

The list Is confined chiefly to fiction and 
classics for adults. "Comparison is made with 
English editions that are less expensive, when 
imported free of duty, than the corresponding 
American books. Usually the English price 
alone is quoted on books that are imported 
and sold at a higher rate by American pub- 
lishers, but occasionally both prices are listed. 
Numerous titles that are out of print in this 
country are quoted in English editions. The 
basis for cost comparison between American 
and English editions is in each case the pub- 
lished price, less the library discount, plus the 
cost of binding the American book here, and 
the English book abroad. The works of an 
author are listed in sets only when all the vol- 
umes are issued by the same publisher at a uni- 
form price per volume. When the price per 
volume is given, each title in the set can be 
purcliased separately. When the works are 
quoted, some of the most prominent titles are 
listed separately in order to call attention to 
the editions. For convenience in reference use, 
poetry is generally listed as 'poetical works.* 
This list was carefully revised in the fall of 
1908." 

Revised list of technical books suitable 
for public, industrial and school libra- 
ries, and for both general and technical 
readers. Prepared by a committee of 
the Society for the promotion of engi- 
neering education. D. 64P. n.p. *o6. Mc- 
Clurg. 

In 1901 a committee was appointed by the 
Society for the promotion of engineering edu- 
cation to prepare a list of scientific and techni- 
cal books as an aid to librarians. The commit- 
tee submitted a report In 1903, and this list has 
been revised in the present year, 1906. 
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Best books — Continued. 
Selected books on nature study for 
schools and libraries. E. L. Bascom. 
Education Dcpt. Bui. 467: 1-42. Mr. 
15, '10. University of the state of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. 
An annotated list published as an Arbor 
day annual. 

Selection from the best books of 1909 with 
notes. N. Y. Educ. Dept. Bui. 477: 1-54. 

Suggestive list of books for a small li- 
brary recommended by the League of 
library commissions. O. sSp. pa. 15c. 
'05. League of library commissions. 

The books suggested are for adults. 

Suggestive list of children's books for 

a small library, recommended by the 

League of library commissions, comp. 

I by H. T. Kennedy. O. I02p. pa. 25c. 

'10. Wisconsin Free Lib. Com. 

"In this list of five hundred books, an effort 
has been made to cull the best among the new 
books as well as to keep the best of the old. 
Some books have been included which the chil- 
dren would not voluntarily choose, but which 
they can be encouraged to read and enjoy, if 
the librarian herself knows and loves them." 
As a further aid in selection the Maltese cross 
(•{*) is used to designate books recommended for 
first choice. 

Tentative proposals for the compilation 
of a catalogue of best books. F. J. Pep- 
low. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 22-8. My. '09. 

The Library association is urged to publish 
cooperatively lists of best books for public li- 
braries similar to the A. L. A. booklist and 
the A. L. A, catalog. Such lists can be com- 
piled satisfactorily only by experienced libra- 
rians. It is suggested that the standard list 
should contain 10,000 titles. 

Vote on best books of 1909 for a village 
library. M. T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: 130-3 JI. *io. 

Bibliographical society of America. 

Opportunities for bibliographical work. 
W: C. Lane. Lib. J. 31:118-9. Mr. '06. 

Bibliography. 

See also Best books; Book lists; Libra- 
rians* aids; Reference books. 

Activities in bibliography. R. A. Peddie. 
Lib. Asst. 7:43-6. D. '09. 

Aids to readers: printed and mechanical. 

W. B. Thorne. Lib. Asst. 5: 196-9. D. 

'06. 

These aids consist of bibliographical works, 
reading lists and bulletins, etc. Of course the 
catalog is the prime guide. Annotated lists 
are very helpful. 

Arrangement of bibliographies. A. W. 

Pollard. Library, n.s. 10: 168-87. Ap. '09. 

'09. 

"An ideal bibliography demands a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the subject matter and with 
all possible forms In which it may be arrang- 
ed." The method of arrangement should be 
intelligible, constantly visible, certain and per- 
manent. The alphabetical arrangement accord- 
ing to authors fulfils most of these conditions, 
but furnishes no clue to the development of 



the subject unless copiously annotated. The 
method of arranging entries chronologically by 
date of publication enables the student to trace 
the rise and fall of Interest in a subject. It 
has the disadvantage of requiring repetition 
of entries for various editions of a book. In 
a large bibliography it is necessary first to 
classify entries Into the several natural divis- 
ions of the subject. This is usually an histor- 
ical plan. \v holes should take precedence of 
parts. A subject bibliography should begin 
with existing bibliographies followed by gener- 
al works. "Remaining headings should be 
arranged alphabetically. Valid reasons for 
abandoning the alpliabetical sequence are (l.> 
the natural priority of wholes or collections 
over parts and individuals, and, (2.) the great 
advantages of following the chronology of the 
subject in all historical headings or subheadings 
where the users of the bibliography are likely 
to know enough to use the arrangement with- 
out a double reference. Wherever there Is 
any doubt as to this, it is safest to follow the 
alphabet." 

Aspects of the work of Henry Bradshaw. 

C. F. Newcombc. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 7: 
392-403. Ag. '05. 

Bibliographic exchange. E. F. McPike. 
Lib. J. 30:857-8. N. '05. 

Bibliographic needs and possibilities. £. 

F. McPike. Dial. 40: 78-9. F. i, '06. 

A bibliographic clearing house is needed in 
America to centralize bibliographic work. An 
American bureau of bibliography might under- 
take an international catalog of technological 
literature, and a new bibliography of bibliogra- 
phies. "The general summing up of know'.edge 
and the saving of time that such an index would 
. insure, are elements too Important to esoApe 
the attention of thinking people." "The ex- 
istence of a central bureau of bibliography 
would facilitate intercommunication between in- 
vestigators and the exchange of data reiatiing 
to monographs wanted or in preparation." 

Bibliographic work of the library of the 
United States bureau of education. E: 

D. Greenman. Lib. J. 36: 180-1. Ap. 

'II. 

The bibliographic work of the library of the 
bureau of education consists of: 1, the prepara- 
tion of an annual bibliography of education; 
2, the compilation of brief bibliographies on 
special subjects; 3, the indexing of current 
educational periodicals. There are on file now 
In the library, selective bibliographies on over 
700 subjects relating to education. These are 
sent out to any one desiring such material. 

Bibliographical aids in the public libraries 
of Bristol. L. A. Taylor. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8: 218-9. My. '06. 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the cur- 
rent literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Bibliographical guides. W. D. Johnson. 
Pub. Lib. 10: II 7-8. Mr. '05. 

Bibliographical notes on historical com- 
position. W. E. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 187-90. Jl. '07. 



Bibliography and cataloging: some affin- 

* ities and contrasts. F. L. Tolman. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 119-22. Mr. '05. 

Bibliography Is Ideal cataloging, though It is 
always particularized, more special than the 
catalog. It Is intended to meet special needs, 
particular questions. 
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Bibliography — Continued. 

Bibliography and documentation in gen- 
eral; votes recorded by the Brussels 
congress of bibliography and documen- 
tation, 1910. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 479-83. 
O. '10; Same. Lib. J. 35: 447-9. O. '10. 

Bibliography as related to the use of 
books. Pub. Lib. 16: 433. D. '11. 

Bibliography in America. W: C. Lane 
Dial. 38:76-8. F. i; Same. Pub. Lib. 
10: 1 1 1-3. Mr. '05. 

Bibliography in Canada. L. J. Burpee: 
Library, n.s. 6: 403-11. O. '05; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 401-5. D. '07. 

Bibliography of bibliography. J: Warner. 

Croydon Crank, i: 22-4. Ap. '08. 

"To the reference library assistant bibliogra- 
phies are of value principally in the case of 
obscure topics on which the library possesses 
uo special lltorature. On more peneral subjects 
— assuminfir that the library is scientifically 
classified — the assistant will be able to satisfy 
the wants of an enquirer from the library cata- 
logr; and from the same source if the cataloging 
system Is an advanced one. he will be able to 
see at a glance what bibliographies the library 
possesses on a given subject. For the latter 
purpose In libraries where the catalog Is on 
cards, colored cards can be used to Indicate 
books containing bibliographies. As a general 
rule, minor topics, however obscure, will be 
found treated as sub-divisions of some larger 
subject, and It is in this respect that the bib- 
liography offers valuable opportunities for de- 
tailed analytical and cross reference work, 
which can only be carried out to a very limited 
extent In the library catalog." 

Bibliography of library economy: a clas- 
sified index to the professional periodi- 
cal literature relating to library econ- 
omy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc. H. G. T. 
Cannons. O. 448p. 7s. 6d. '10. S. Russell 
& Co., Colonial House, Tooley st., S. 
E., London. 

Bibliography of the official publications 
of the Confederate States of America. 
H. A. Morrison. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. 
Proc. and papers. 3:92-132. '08. 

Concerning practical bibliography. J. Wal- 
ton. Lib. Asst. 7: 7-15- O. '09. 

The guiding factor in the library world to- 
day seems to be the "Importance attached to 
work In practical bibliography, to the increas- 
ing demand for further work of a like nature, 
and especially for selective bibliographies. . . . 
The choice of books should be based on the 
sure and certain knowledge that they are the 
best of their class." Elaborate systems of clas- 
sifying and cataloging are useless if the ele- 
ment of intelligent r)Ook selection is lacking. 
It Is proposed that the IJbrary association un- 
dertake a catalog of best books to contain 
10.000 or more titles. A complete catalog of 
any fixed number of books does not seem de- 
sirable because the world of best books is 
made up of those which time little affects, 
those certain of a more or less lengthy and 
useful life, and those soon out of date. Poetry 
and other forms of puVe literature are for all 
time and all men. Guidance to selection of 
Fuch books is to be found In abundance In 
literary histories. No useful purpose could be 
served bv adding to such guides. For the books 
that retain their value for a more or less 
lengthy period, a serle.s of IJbrary association 
bibliographies issued volume by volume as con- 
venience and demand dictate is desirable. One 



of the best selective bibliographies is J. M. 
Robertson's Courses of study. The volumes 
of the series of Library association bibliogra- 
phies should be revised every ten years. Amons: 
the books whose usefulness Is short lived are 
those In sciences and arts in which rapid 
changes are taking place. For these a monthly 
or quarterly list of the books as they are pub- 
lished is preferable. A bibliography of modern 
subject bibliographies arranged in class order 
should also be undertaken. This should include 
usable bibliographies that have appeared in 
book form. Some way should be devised for 
publishing lists of bibliographies that are parts 
of books. Such bibliographies should always 
be indicated In catalogs. 

Co-operation in bibliographical research. 
E. F. McPikc. Dial. 38: 226. Ap. i, '05. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. C: 

A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5. Ap. 

3, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Concilium bibllographicum. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepar- 
ation of reference lists. H. H. B. 
Meyer. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5- S. '10; 
Same. Special Lib. i: 60-2. O. '10. 

A discussion of the topics which fall within 
the scope of the Library of congrress biblio- 
graphical research department. 

Educational value of bibliographic train- 
ing. W. H. Austen. Lib. J. 34:427-30. 
O. '09. 

Students In our schools should be taught 
how to help themselves by means of the biblio- 
graphic aids In libraries. Scholars should 
learn to respect bibliographic law in citations 
to the literature of a subject. There should 
grow up a body of trained library users. 

Fugitive bibliography in relation to book 

selection. J. D.' Young. Lib. Asst. 

6: 192-6. O. '08. 

One great difficulty which the book selector 
for the small library finds Is the lack of smail 
select bibliographies. Large bibliographies lack 
critical and evalyative notes, so essential to 
the librarian who must make a limited selec- 
tion, A most valuable bibliography for the li- 
brarian of a small library can be compiled from 
lists given in the prefaces and introductions of 
books already in the library. "The average au- 
thor is. as a rule, content In his preface to 
limit his remarks to the books which he has 
found most useful, and he frequently takes it 
upon himself to advise the young students (this 
is merely the author's modesty) as to the best 
books to use If the said young student wishes 
further to pursue his studies In the same sub- 
ject. The author freely annotates all recom- 
mended books, and while it must be admlttted 
that annotation Is an art which does not admit 
of perfectibility, yet such annotations are prob- 
ably the best obtainable. . . . The average bib- 
liography which Is added to a book on some 
specific subject is extremely imperfect. This, 
however, does not detract from Its utility. The 
fact that the compiler of the bibliography has 
In all probability read — nay, even studied — the 
works mentioned therein, makes the annota- 
tions which are generally added most valu- 
able." A bibliography, so compiled, may be 
safely u.sed for all classes of literature, except 
science where the Information given would be, 
for the most part, on obsolete books. 

Greenwood's library for librarians. Lib. 
J. 31: 272-3. Je. '06. 

Guides to book selection. J. D. Stewart 

and O. E. Clark. Lib. World. 11: 409-17, 

455-50. My.-Je. '09. 

An annotated list from the English point of 
view. 
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Bibliography — Continued. 

International institute of bibliography. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 326-7. O. *io. 

International institutes in Berlin for the 
bibliography of the social sciences, 
medicine, jurisprudence, and technology. 
A. C. von Noe. Bibliographical Soc. of 
Ara. Papers. 5: 97-107. '10. 

Library association examination syllabus: 
practical bibliography. H: A. Sharp, 
comp. Lib. World. 13: 298-302. Ap. '11. 

Lincoln collections and Lincoln bibliogra- 
phy. D. Fish. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. 
and papers. 3:49-64. '08. 

List of bibliographies contained in 
United States public documents from 
June, 1903, to May, 1904. Lib. J. 30: 
287-8. My. '05. 

Manual of practical bibliography. James 
Duff Brown. O. I75p. ♦75c. *o6. Button. 

National bibliographies. R. A. Peddie 
Lib. World. 12: 379-80, 424-6, 459-67. 
Ap.-Je. '10. 

Need of a scientific bibliography of in- 
cunabula. F. Weitenkampf. Lib. J. 33: 
358. S. '08. 

Need of an American bibliographical in- 
stitute. Pub. Lib. 10: 24-5. Ja. '05. 

Need of bibliographic equipment. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 374. N. '11. 

The special need for proper blblloprraphic 
equipment in college and university libraries 
is emphasized. "One result of a college course 
should be to get a man into the habit of seek- 
ing for and using the best tools, for it Is in 
the ability to look up any question that may 
arise that a student will derive the greatest 
advantage from his education. . . . The need 
and use of bibliographic equipment reaches its 
maximum in the professional and graduate 
schools. There should be distinct instruction 
In every course of graduate or professional 
work in the bibliography of the subject until 
the student acquires a working familiarity with 
the tools in the field." 

New. Hain. A. G. S. Joscphson. Lib. J. 
33' 182-3. My. '08. 

Notes on section II of the Library asso 
ciation examination syllabus. Lib 
World. 13: 377-80. Je. '11. 

Notes on tHe bibliography of library 
economy. A. G. S. Josephson. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 122-3. Mr. '05. 

Opportunities for bibliographical work. 
W: C. Lane. Lib. J. 31: 118-9. Mr. 
'06. 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 1 14-5. Mr. '05. 

Popular reference books — how to use 
them. E. Moir. Ontario Lib. Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 I : 69-81. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference books. 



Possible bibliographical activities of the 
Library association; abstract. R. A. 
Peddie. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 187-9. Ap. 
'09. 

Advocates a co-operative supplement to the 
British Museum catalog, union lists of period- 
icals, a catalog of government documents, re- 
vision of copyright lists, collection of printed 
catalog cards and other bibliographical under^ 
takings. 

Practical bibliographies. A. Keogh. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 35-9. Jl. '07. 

The function of practical bibliography Is to 
facilitate research and detine the boundaries of 
knowledge. Bibliographies are limited in scope 
"by territory, by period, and by subject." 
Trade lists are regional bibliographies which 
record the books published within a given ter- 
ritory. They usually have also certain chron- 
ological limits. It Is in subject matter that bib- 
liographies vary most. Another difterence is in 
their internal arrangement. A third great dif- 
ference is in their completeness, accuracy and 
value. "It is, largely because th-e historians of 
earlier days did not employ all the documents, 
but only those on which they could lay their 
hands, that their works are without scholarly 
value. ... A complete and accurate list of ti- 
tles is . . . only the indispensable beginning of 
a bibliography. The user is still compelled to 
consult and analyze each work in order to dis- 
cover thie parts of value to him. . . . Those 
blbliugraphles are of the most use that give 
after each title a note explaining the scope, 
method, or conclusions of the work. . . . Crit- 
ical annotations should tell the author's quali- 
ficatioiis for his task; his attitude toward his 
subject; his defects, errors and limitations, 
witSi references to the necessary supplemen- 
tary reading: and the particular purpose, and- 
class of readers, to which a book is best suit- 
ed. ... From this conception of bibliography, 
it follows that most of the lists now in use 
are not bibliographies at all, but only attempts 
toward bibliographies; and further, that libra- 
rians in general are not competent to make 
bibliographies. To personally examine all the 
books in the field, to make a list which shall 
omit books once of repute but now obsolete, 
and Fhall include old-fashioned books that are 
still valuable for erudition or criticism; to know 
how far a book is original and how far an 
echo; to avoid hasty critical judgments, espe- 
cially in current literature; to make judicious 
quotations; to suggest proper methods of use 
and the best order in which books should be 
read; to make a list which a scholar may be 
glad to consult and a beginner will find indis- 
pensable; these are tasks from which any of 
us might shrink. ... A library should build 
up its bibliographical collection as fully as 

f>ossibIe, and see that readers use it constant- 
y. It is a great mistake to place the bibliog- 
raphies in the librarian's room, the catalog 
room or other out of the way place.*' Bibli- 
ographies are Indispensable in selecting books, 
in compiling reading lists, and in indicating a 
field of knowledge yet untilled. 

Practical bibliography: notes on the 
making of printed book lists. A. H. 
Leypoldt. Lib. J. 31: 303-7. Jl. '06. 

"The first practical thought In cataloging 
and list-making . . . must go to the constitu- 
ency for whom the special work is intended. 
If it is to be a practical working tool for book- 
sellers, for Instance, the details of authors' 
names and pseudonyms, popular references and 
cross-references, entries of tMdes under catch- 
words Instead of accurate title, must all be 
considered." Then finances must be considered 
and Invention, makeshifts and originality must 
come Into play to keep the cost down. Help 
Is an Important Item. Often Inexperienced as- 
sistants do as satlsfacton' worn as trained 
helpers. A summary of methods used In mak- 
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BiUiognphy — Co ntinu ed. 

i«5 up tbe Publishers' trade list annual index 

Is given, also a history of the work done on 

It* American catalog ana the Publishers' 

ve^Eiy. 

Preparation of bibliographic data for the 
American political science association: 
report. C: McCarthy. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
214-6. Jl. '07. 

Present bibliographical status of modern 
philology. C. S. Xorthup. Bibliog. Soc. 
of Am. I'apers. 5: 71-94. '10. 

Serial bibliography of bibliographies. 
Pub. Lib. 10: IJ3-5. Mr. '05. 

Service of Henry Bradshaw to bibliog- 
raphy at Cambridge. F. J. If. Jenkinson. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 473-8i. O. '05; Same 
cond. Lib. World. 8: 60-4. S. '05. 

Sources of municipal information. F: 
Rex. Special Lib. i: 75-6. D. '10. 

The publications of the United States census 
bureau include statistics of cities and mono- 
graphs on water supply, sewerage svsienis, 
milk, etc. The bulletins of the Labor bureau 
often contain comparative material on munic- 
ipal functions, public utilities, education, hours 
of labor, housing, the liquor problem, etc. The 
Bureau of manufactures issues such re- 
ports as municipal markets and slaughter 
houses in Europe and municipal taxa- 
tion in Europe. The two best bibliog- 
raphies are Brook's Bibliography of munic- 
ipal problems, and Brown's List of titles on 
municipal government. City charters and ordi- 
nances can be had for the asking. Halton's 
Digest of city charters Is very valuable. "The 
annual municipal departmental reports must 
be thoroughly indexed to make them available 
as sources. Published proceedings of alder- 
men and city councils must be had if one 
would keep abreast of the times." 

Suggestion for an international bibliogra- 
phic exchange. E. F. McPike. Science, 
n.s. 23:547. Ap. 6, *o6. 

"The writer recently suggested that a bibli- 
ographic bulletin be issued by the Library of 
congress to disseminate bibliographic intelli- 
gence, prevent duplication and incite coopera- 
tion . . . Let the various historical and sci- 
entific societies adopt and distribute, in dupli- 
cate, a uniform blank calling for reports (titles 
and scope) of special bibliographies in prepara- 
tion. Nearly every investigator is compiling a 
reference- list more or less extensive. The so- 
cieties, upon receiving reports, should preserve 
the originals and transmit the duplicates, if of a 
scientific character, to the Smithsonian insti- 
tution of Washln^on, or, if not of scientific 
Import, to the Library of congress. ... A 
growing list of special bibliographies in prepara- 
tion would be very useful and would aid great- 
ly In the general diffusion of knowledge." 

Support of bibliographical undertakings. 

Lib. Work. 2: 107. Jl. '08. 

"The library with a few good books and mag- 
azines and the proper tools to care for its ma- 
terial and make it accessible to its patrons is 
rendering a far more economical and efficient 
service to the community than one with g^reater 
r€*ourc**s which are only half used because the 
proper tools are lacking. ... If every library 
in this country would devote one per cent of its 
iscotae to the support of co-operatively made 
bit biographies there would h**. absolutely no lack 
«tf good indexes for *»very kind of library and in 
«Terjr department. The total library income per 
T^sSkT may be conservativrly estimated at 
niuMO.OOO. At one pf^r cent, this w^ould make an 
pro\ison of II.Vj.'iOO, enough to supply 
library with all the tibil /graphical helps 



Survey of periodical bibliography. J. C. 
Bay. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Papers. 5: 
Oi-q. '10. 

Thomas Greenwood library for librarians 
at Manchester. VV: E. A. Axon. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 302-6. Je. '07. 

Training of college students in bibliog- 
raphy. A. Keogh. Pub. Lib. 14: 124. 
A p. '09. 

"A course in the bibliography of history is 
required of all students at Yale university be- 
fore lurther courses in history can be taken. 
. . . The aim of the ftrst term Is to introduce 
students to as large a number of books as pos- 
sible. . . . Early in the term the students are 
taught to use the preface and contents of books, 
to discuss their scope, and to pass criticism 
upon them. A personally conducted tour of 
the library is made, the reference shelves 
shown, the location of the ordinary books need- 
ed, and the method of taking out books is ex- 
plained. . . . The aim of this bibliography is 
to teach students how to find articles and how 
to cite references." 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Nolan. 
.•\. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. *07. 

An attempt "to indicate to those not famil- 
iar with the specialties of the naturalist a few 
of the bibliographical aids to which he may 
have lecourse in the conscientious performance 
of his work." 

Work of the Concilium bibliographicum 

of Zurich. A. L. Voge. Pub. Lib. 13: 

42-3. F. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Binding and repairing. 

See also Books, Making of; Care and 
prostrvaiion of books; Leather; Marking books. 

A. L. A. committee on bookbinding; re- 
port, 191 L A. L. A. Bui. 5: 76-7. Jl. 
'u. 

Address at first library meeting. H. Ny- 

huus. For Folke-og Barneboksamling- 

cr. 2:92-5. D. '08. 

A uniform binding has various advantages. 
Here in Christiana the books of the Deichman 
library are so well known that it is very diffi- 
cult to dispose of them except to the most il- 
literate Junkman. (Translation.) 

Better bookbinding for libraries. H: E. 
Bliss. Lib. J. 30:849-57. N. '05. 

"Books usually break in one of three ways: 1. 
the joint or hinge parts . . , [andl the cover 
pulls away ... 2, leaves or sheets are loos- 
ened, [and] torn away ... 3. hollow backs 
come off. and . . . the boards separate." Hol- 
low backs continue in vogue for the sake of the 
gilding. Tight-back bindings are the most per- 
manent for books in constant use. Excess of 
glue cau.ses the inflexible back to break and 
often forces a section out. For permanent use 
binding on sheet stock is most economical. Sew- 
ing two sheets on is a cheat when there are 
less than four bands. When a b(»ok is dilapi- 
dated overcasting or whipstitching is necessary. 
Large illustrated books should be overcasted into 
sections before thoy are sewed into book form." 
**In leather and duck bindings the bands should 
always be fastened into the boards — 'laced in.'. . 

Tape bands should be inserted into split or 
double l)oards and glued. . . . The joint 
should be strengthened by a hinge of silesia 
or muslin." For a strong joint Mr. Chlvers 
uses "Three strips of linen, one pasted 
on the top of the end sheet, the second rein- 
forcing the end-paper, the third, the hinge prop- 
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Binding and repainng — Contuiued. 
er." Persian goat skin, bock, and modern sheep- 
skin are not durable leathers. Cloth is better 
than parchment for corners. Full specifications 
should be given to binders. 

Better bookbinding for libraries. H: E. 

Bliss. Pub. Lib. ii: 294-9. Je. *o6. 

"The chief infirmities of modern book-bind- 
ing are assignable to . . . the poor quality of 
most of modern paper, imperfect sewing, 
laok of flexibility in the back and Joint, weak 
attachment of th« book to its cover, and the 
perishable material used for covering." Books 
should not be sewed two sheets on except in 
larger bookd. which require more than five 
bands. Inflexibility is mainly caused by 
using too much or too stiff a glue, or "the glue 
is allowed to penetrate too far between the 
sheets." Another fault may lie in the whip- 
stitching. "Inflexibility is sometimes Increased 
by the saw-cuts ueing too deep, or by their 
gathering too much glue." Tight backs undoubt- 
edly wear longer than the ordinary hinged 
cover with the hollow back. In selecting leath- 
ers, for coverings, care must be taken to see 
that sulphuric acid has not been used in the 
dying processes. Sheepskin and calfskin do not 
stand long wear, Persian goatskin exposed to 
the air for 20 years crumbles at the slightest 
touch. Pigskm of natural dye is good, levant 
Is better and costs no more. The librarian has 
need of knowledge and Judgment in regard to 
binding. "In preparing books for the bind^y, 
the required sowing. Joint, materials, etc., 
should be specified for each book, or lot of 
books, with reference to the size, quality of 
paper, condition of the book and its probable 
use, sometimes its value or literary character." 
Explicit and detailed yet concise instructions 
should be given the binder and he will give 
better service knowing that 4ils work is scru- 
tinized. 

Binding. (In Fifty-first annual report of 

the Wilmington Institute free lib., 

1907-8. p. 25-7.) O. 36p. pa. Wilmington 

Institute free lib. 

"Tn March, 1905, the library bought a number 
of books In the Chivers patent binding. Since 
then these books have been freely bought 
whenever it has been impossible to secure them 
secondhand. ... Up to the present time only 
four have been withdrawn from circulation. 
Two of these were mutilated and withdrawn be- 
fore they were worn out, and the other two be- 
came so dirty that they were withdrawn before 
thoy were actually worn out. . . . Several pub- 
lishers have been induced to issue certain books 
in an edition especially bound for library use. 
The library has in every case purchased copies 
of these books and has put them into circulation 
together with those n^Rularly bound. The ac- 
tual cost of the. special edition Is ten rents a 
volume more than the regular edition, but we 
believe that the money Is well Invested because 
the books in the special edition last much 
lonper than the regular edition and arc always 
available at the times when they are most 
v.'anted." 

Binding. K. H. Field. News Notes of Cal. 
Lib. 5: 371-2. Jl. '10. 

"If necessary to send books to a commercial 
bindery the smaller libraries in a given section 
should form an association and enter into a 
contract with one binder, with complete speci- 
fications carefully drawn. In this manner the 
work can be done cheaper, quicker, better and 
with uniformity. The number of books then 
secured is an incentive to good work. Books 
are returned to circulation with little delay. 
Such an arrangement Is especially valuable to 
smaller libraries, as they thereby save time 
and money. . . . Books are returned within 
a month from receipt. All books defective In 
workmanship are made good, if reported within 
six months of delivery." 



Binding. E. D. Henwood. Pub. Lib. 13: 
227-8. Je. '08. 

"The first operation in bookbinding is to fold . 
the sheets into sections, then the sections are 
arranged in proper order. Tho collected sec- 
tions are pressed and shallow channels are 
sawed across the back in order to admit the 
cords to which the sections are sewed. A sew- 
ing bench is used In the operation of attaching 
the sections to the cords by threads x>assing 
around the latter. The back is then covered 
with a coating of glue, and rounded with a 
hammer, after which it is trimmed. Then the 
book is again glued, and the back covered with 
binders* muslin. The case is then made and 
placed on the book, and then put under a hea\'v 
pressure for a few hours." 

Binding and repairing at Worcester 

county law library. Lib. J. 30:933. D. 

'05. 

A small plant was installed and repairing 
was done at an average of 50 cents per volume, 
binding at 65 cents per volume. Processes gone 
through in repairing are given. 

Binding clerk's soliloquy; poem. O. E. 
Norman. Lib. J. 35: 371. Ag. '10. 

Binding for small libraries. A. L. Bailey. 
(Library handbook, no. 5.) A. L. A. 
publishing board. '09. 

Binding, historic and artistic. R. W. 

Adams. Pub. Lib. 11: 289-93. Jc '06. 

Mr. Adams gives an interesting account of 
binding in earlier times and in many countries 
and closes with an account of the artistic bind- 
ing done in the United States to-day. "It is sur- 
prising to find how little the processes of put- 
ting a book together by the best hand binders 
of today vary from the methods In use 14 or 
15 centuries ago. The materials have changed 
and the workmanship of today is much more 
accurate, neater and more finished, but the 
essential principles, the foundation of binding, 
do not differ greatly." 

Binding in an English library. Lib. J. 34: 
223-4. My. '09. 

Binding specifications established by the pub- 
lic library department of the St. Pancras 
borough council, England. 

Binding kit. Pub. Lib. 12: 237. Je. '07. 

"A list of things required in taking the bind- 
ing course offered by the New YorJc library 
school at Albany." 

Binding records. A. D. Swezcy. il. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 5-7. Ja. '09. 

The binding department of the University of 
Illinois library uses a card system Instead of 
the usual binding book. The advantages are 
"that the card system permits an alphabetic 
arrangement of the volumes at the bindery, 
thereby making information of current binding 
easily accessible; saves labor in rewriting en- 
tries, and minimizes the number of records to 
keep and consult." 

Book repairing. C. Field. Ncvirs Notes of 

Cal. Lib. 2: 105-8. F. '07. 

r;o not use glue for repairing any book that 
is to go to the binder's later. Use long han- 
dled paste brushes and keep them soft by soak- 
ing in alcohol not water. Home made flour 
paste with alum to keep It fresh is cheaper 
than library paste. It can be made once a 
week. When covers are loosened from the 
back remove anything which you have pasted 
inside. Then "carefully slit the edge of the 
cover nearest the back of the book. Take a 
strip of book muslin and paste a generous edge 
to the back of the book. When it becomes 
thoroughly dry cover the other side of the mus- 
lin strip with paste and with a thin-bladed 
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Bmdins and rtpmnnft^Conitnued- 
knife, or similar tool, force the strip into the 
lUt." After the book is dry put on new cover 
fikclns and fly-leaf. Baper for fly leaves may 
be obtained from almost any printlner house. 
"A loosened leaf may be either tipped with 
paste, nnd carefully crowded back into place. 
or It may have a narrow strip of paper 
to It to form a hinge.'* Use onion pa- 
for repairing: torn places. An emerald 
tr is food for cleaning: the inside of a 
book. "Two applications of diluted oxalic 
add, applied with a camel's hair pencil with 
tlie use of blotting: paper is said to remove all 
traces of ink stains. . . . Alcohol will freshen 
a cover which Is not badly soiled, and ammo- 
nia much diluted will remove a great deal of 
dirt, and also the color, unless you are very 
careful.'* Apply both with a brush. Ivory 
soap and water and a soft rag give good re- 
sults. To r<=*store covers apply a thin coat of 
shellac thinned with grain alcohol. When the 
back of a book cover is torn recover it with 
paper cambric. ''First cut a piece of rather 
hea\T paper slightly longer than the height of 
the book and wide enough to permit the edges 
to Uip onto the covers about three-eighths of 
an inch. Next cut a piece of cambric an inch 
tongrer and an inch wider than the paper. 
Paste the two together, leaving equal margins 
on all sides. Turn both ends of the cloth over 
the paper and paste securely. The cambric 
stretches when It is wet; therefore, if the edg- 
es at the sides become uneven trim them and 
then paste the whole to the back of the book. 
. . . White ink Is good for marking the backs 
of tlie cambric covered books, and gold Ink for 
nicer work." If the entire book cover is shab- 
by "cut three pieces of the cambric, one for 
the back and the other two for each of the 
co\'fers allowing margins on all sides for 
turning in. Cover the back, using the strip of 
paper as was described. When ready to do 
the covers, turn in the edge of the cambric 
frhich is to go nearest the back, and paste. 
Cover the original cover of the book with 
paste, then put on the cambric, smoothing out 
the wrinkles with the palms of the hands. Be- 
fore turning the edges over the board cover, 
cut away the superfluous squares of cloth at 
the corners. Be very careful, or you may cut 
too much. Turn the edges over and paste 
down, taking particular care at the comers. 
for this is where the cover wears shabby so 
quickly. If the book has two or more fly- 
leaves, very often you can save much time and 
still have your work look well, if you turn the 
first leaf back and paste down the cover fa- 
cing. If this cannot be done, cut a new facing 
and fly-leaf from a single piece of paper. 
When the cover is dry, shellac the whole; and 
when that is dry do the lettering." 

Book repairing. F. F. Prince. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5, no. 2: 7. S. '09. 

Book surgery in libraries. Pub. Lib. 11: 
311-2. Je. '06. 

In lettering the binder first brushes the place 
where the letters are to stand witli egg. Gold 
leaf is put on over this. Then with the heated 
pallet in which the right letters Tiave been 
inserted the name Is stamped in. 

Bookbinding. J: C. Dana. Lib. J. 31:182- 
3. Ap. '06. 

The Newark library finds the following ma- 
terials good: "For much-used books half red 
cow with imitation leather sides, which can be 
washed; for less used books English Imperial 
morocco cloth, or for a cheaper binding dark 
blue art canvas with gold lettering; for refer- 
ence books not much used half best morocco; 
for newspapers half duck with cloth sides." 

Bookbinding; preprint of Manual of li- 
brary economy, ch. xxvi. A. L. Bailey. 
23p. bibliog. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 



Bookbinding: a suggestion. J: W. Single- 
ton. Lib. World. 8:289-90. My. '06. 

Mr. Singleton discusses the question of buying 
books in sheets from the publishers, the library 
then doing its own binding. 

Bookbinding and book-production. C. J. 
Davenport. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 553-4. N. 

'OS. 
The earliest records were cut In rocks and 
consequently had no form of binding. Later 
papyrus was used and rolled and these rolls 
presently developed into books. "The real pre- 
cursors of our rectangular bindings were to be 
found amongst diptychs, which were found in 
Pompeii chiefiy, and were called diptychs be- 
cause they were double, just like a small child's 
slate, but hinged at the back. They were made 
of wood, lined with blackened wax. and on one 
of them was found the earliest known Latin 
mscrtpiion. a recora 01 a payment, dated A. L). 
55." Leather bindings were used about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. They were 
stamped with cameo stamps. "In England the 
books wore sometimes bound in embroidered 
velvet. At the end of the fifteenth century the 
curious art of gold- tooling, which had been 
known long before In the east, came to Europe. 
It probably came through Venice, which had a 
large trade with the east. Some of these bind- 
ings were very beautiful, and the Venetian gold- 
tooled bindings of the late fifteenth century 
wore still paramount. At all events, gold-tool- 
ing began with the Italians. From the conti- 
nent it reacbed England In the reign of Henry 
VIII. From that time onwards it has been 
practised Iii England and France." 

Bookbindiufif as a profession. Craftsman. 
18: 106. Ap. '10. 

Book-binding as a school craft. G. Stiles. 
El. School T. 8: 29-35. S. '07. 

Bookbinding exhibit at Springfield, Mass. 

Pub. Lib. 10:359-60. Jl. '05. 

"The exhibit lllu.«trated the succes.sive stages 
through which a book must pass in the process 
of binding . . the dlfTerent methods for 

binding . . . [and] some of the materials 
used by binder.s . . . such as tools for let- 
tering, different kinds of glue, strings, tape, 
headbands, gold lifter, and cloths, besides a 
large collection of end papers, some of which 
are William Morris designs." 

Bookbinding for bibliophiles. F. W. Bat- 

tershall. O. 132?. $2.50; $5. Literary 

collector press, Greenwich, Conn. 

Technical features of the well bound book for 
the aid of connoisseurs, arc given with a sketch 
of gold tooling, ancient and modern. 

Bookbinding for libraries. J. C. Dana. 
Pub. Lib. 11: 287-9. Je. '06. 

The test of a binding is "the ratio of its 
cost to the number of times the book It covers 
is lent" before being discarded. Binding from 
publishers* sheets pays better In the end than 
buying books already bound and then having 
them rel)ound when they are worn out. One of 
the essential things in binding is to secure 
etise In opening. "A book that opens out easily 
and lies flat without being pressed or held in 
position, will probably keep clean and whole 
for more. than twice as many lendings as one 
that Is held together tightly at the back. . . . 
The sum of all mv observations is, the best 
Is the cheapest. If a book Is worth binding let 
it be bound by the best man available." 

Bookbinding from the librarian's stand- 
point. W. K. Stetson. Pub. Lib. 11: 
300-1. Je. '06. 

After a good many experiments It was de- 
cided that the Brooks' binding and the best 
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quality of imperial morocco cloth gave the 
best satisfaction. Quartos and folios are best 
bound In duck. "Genuine turkey morocco seems 
to be the only good leather for permanent 
bindings. . . . The cloth joint to which is at- 
tached the first and last signature is one of the 
most valuable features of a binding." With 
this laced bands are superfluous. 

Bcokbinding in England. C. Davenport. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 19-23. Ja. '07. 

A description of the various styles of bind- 
ings made in En;;;land from the sixteenth cen- 
tury down to the present time. 

Bookbinding in Germany. C. Davenport. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:49-51. F. '10. 

Large portrait panel .stamps and initials of 
owners and a date characterize old German 
binrling. "In German bookbinding the most 
characteristic work is done on pig-skin. The 
fine cut leather bindings are, however, in calf, 
but the blind stamped pig-skin is both the 
commonest and the most distinctive form of 
binding used In Germany." Tortoise shell and 
mother-of-pearl were used in ornamentation. 
Metals have also been used. 

Book binding in the school. G. W. Eg- 
gers and O. L. McMurry. il. Manual 
Train. 12: 9-27; 130-42, 356-71. O.-D. '10. 
Ap. '11. 

Bookbinding: orders and checking. H: T. 
Coutts. Lib. World. 10: 113-8. S. '07. 

Books prepared by different publishers 

in reinforced bindings for exhibition 

at the Lake Minnetonka conference. 

Lib. J. 33: 325. Ag. '08. 

The list price for each book is given, also the 
extra cost of reinforced binding. 

Care of leather bindings. L. Knowlton. 

Library Occurrcnt, No. 11: '5. Mr. '08. 

"Leather bound books kept in rooms whore 
gas is used should not be placed on high shelves 
and the rooms should be well ventilated. If 
the books are handled much the oil from tho 
skin on the hands keeps tliem in fairly good 
condition, but otherwise the oil should be bup- 
plied in another way. Vaseline has been used 
with success, but about the most satisfactory 
preservative is the following: Pure castor-oil 
with one-half its weight of paraffin wax heated 
in an earthen Jar until the wax melts. Work some 
of this into a flannel cloth and apply to the 
leather, giving especial attention to the backs 
and Joints. Very little of the oil need be used 
if it Is rubbed in thoroly. The book can then 
be wiped with a clean flannel. If this is done 
once or twice a year the results will be aston- 
ishing. Leather can be cleaned by putting a 
coat of thin starch paste (cooked) over the 
book, avoiding the gold tooling. When it has 
been on a few moments, wipe off with a cl^an 
cloth and apply the oil preparation described 
above." 

Commercial bookbinding. G: A. Stephen. 
50pp. W. J. Stonhill and Co., Lond. 2s. 
6d. net. Review. Lib. Asst. 7: 154-5. My. 
'10; Lib. J. 35: 222-3. My. '10. 

Defects of modern books as regards 
paper and printing, with suggestions 
for improvements. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 
34-8. Ja. '10. 

Description of binding exhibition at 
Newark, N. J. G. Ashley. Pub. Lib. 10: 
357-9. Jl. 05. 

Disadvantaues of reinforced binding. L. 

M. Hooper. Lib. J. 34:437. O. '09. 

It seems doubtfu) economy to purchase fic- 
tion and children's books in reinforced bind- 



ing at an additional cost. Hebinding fresh- 
ens a book and very often lasts longer than the 
book. 

Economy in book repairing. Annual 
rept. 1908. p. 17. Cincinnati public li- 
brary; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 14: 239. Je. 
'09. 

"In the mechanical handling of the books the 
dofhg away with tags on the Action at the 
branches and the shellacing of the tags on 
classed books, resulted in considerable saving 
of time. The tags on novels were constantly 
coming off, and each month it took the time of 
an assistant for several days to replace them 
at each branch. Since the introduction of flex- 
ible glue, by means of which, with suitable 
manipulation, It Is possible to replace the covers 
on books, which otherwise would have to go 
to the binder, the time of one member of the 
repair department was found sufficient to make 
these repairs throughout the whole library sys- 
tem. She goes from the main library around 
through the branches gluing covers. The books 
are quickly back on the shelves in a strong and 
flexible condition, as though they had been re- 
bound. This use of flexible glue Is resulting In 
a saving on the binding bills of thirty or forty 
per cent. It brings the cost of reblnding novels 
down to a cent or two a volume, practically .to 
nothing when the saving in time and labor in 
handling and recording of books sent to a bind- 
ery is considered." 

Edition binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 

6: 326-30. My. '09. 

A detailed description of the process of bind- 
ing books by machinery. 

Fine art of bookbindincr. C C. Swift, il. 
Outlook. 90:433-40. O. 24, *o8. 

Formulas for bookbinders. L: H. Kinder. 
Q. ii5p. $25. *05. Roycroft. 

Hints on bookbinding. H. W. Reid. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 63-4. F. '07. 

Too much gold makes a book look cheap. 
Use but little filigree work on the back and 
sides of a book. Raised bands give a book a 
rich appearance. In lettering "use the largest, 
full-faced letter which the book will take 
without crowding." Omit the abbreviation vol. 
Put the date on the bottom panel of the book. 
"For the vohime and date the heaviest and 
most extended type should be used." Slim let- 
ters are hard to read and look cheap. Use 
plain type on the back of a book. Ornamental 
type may be used on the side. Have the bind- 
er keep rub-off s of the various serials the li- 
brary contains. This will save trouble to both 
binder and librarian. Keep books newly bound 
under pressure till they arc seasoned and the 
covers will not warp. Care should be taken In 
opening a book the first time. Use paste not 
mucilane or glue In repairing a book. Do not 
out the leaves before sending magazines to a 
binder, and do not "pull the book to pieces or 
remove the advertisements. The binder pre- 
fers to do that himself." 

Home binderies. IT: T. Coutts. Lib. 
World. 10: 150-4. O. '07. 

Onlv the larger libraries can afford to Install 
complete binding plants but there are few li- 
bmrles which are not justified in maintaining a 
repair department. A list of tools and appli- 
ances and materials needed for such a repair- 
ing department is given. 

Home bindery or repairing department. 
H: T. Coutts. Lib. World. 9: 233-6. Ja. 

'07. 
"A small bindery or repairing departm^^nt, 
under the control of an assistant who under- 
stands the technique of bookbinding" is a prof- 
itable investment for a small library. This 
does not mean a complete plant for. except In 
the case of large libraries, it is more econom- 
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Binding^ and repairing^ — Continued. 
leal to have the binding done by an outsfde 
Arm. But "the value of havingr even the 
smallest repairs done by one who is learned in 
the art of wielding the pastebrush cannot be 
over estimated. . . . Many a book has its life 
shortened through incompetent repair.** Re- 
pairing is greatly facilitated when done at 
home and In addition to this economies may be 
•'effected by the making of periodical covers, 
the mounting of maps, the manufacture of 
files and the like." To have the class number 
put on the backs of books in gold Is the only 
satisfactory way and an intelligent assistant 
can ea.<»ily learn to do this. A finishing outfit 
for thi.s work is an item of expense in the be- 
ginning but pays for itself in a short time. 
The initial cost of the plant and finishing ap- 
paratus will be about $75. This does not in- 
clude materials the cost of which is very small 
however. The re.««ult of such a department at 
the Crcyden public libraries has been very 
gratlfylhg and a strong argument in favor of 
the general adoption of a home binding depart- 
ment. 

Information about bookbinding. Pub. 
Lib. 10 : 177. Ap. '05. 

Ipterpretation of styles and technical 
terms in fine bindings. Pub. Lib. 11: 
432-3. O. '06. 

Learning bookbinding as a recreation. 
Spectator. Outlook. 87: 565-7. N. 16, '07. 

Library binderies. E. R. N. Mathews. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 73-8. Mr. '06. 

The Bristol, ESngland. library began doing Its 
own binding in 1893 by utilizing the services 
of one man. This was found an economical and 
.convenient arrangement and more help was add- 
ed later. During the year ending with March, 
1905. one binder and two sewers bound and re- 
paired a total of 5,176 volumes at a net cost 
of a little over 9d. per volume. Books needing 
very slight repairs are done by the ordinary 
staff. "The machinery and plant has been 
purchased for the most part at second hand 
prices." Whole and half calf leather, though 
long favored, does not stand the effect of gas 
and bad ventilation. "True economy lies In 
empTo3rlng the best description of binding In 
the first place. . . Morocco, pig-skin and stout 
roan have the advantage over others for 'refer- 
ence and higher class books, while morocco, 
buckram and canvas cloths may be largely 
drawn upon for general work and repairs, as 
well as for certain books which are rarely con- 
sulted in the refererence library. We have 
learned to avoid the many Imitations of good 
leather, such as Persian and tanned sheep- 
skins, which have not been found suitable for 
the purpose. . . . Mr. Lawton is In favor of us- 
ing the best materials obtainable, and on this 
point I agree with him. For the reference li- 
brary he claims a preference for cape morocco 
or levant-grained seal, and for the lending 
library books, principally seal. He adds: 'The 
main, if not the sole reason why a library should 
do its own book-binding. Is that it may secure 
the best work at a reasonable rate.* '* 

Library bookbinding. G: Stosskopf. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 87-9. Mr. '09. 

A minute and clear de.scriptIon of the me- 
chanical processes of binding, and the business 
methods of both library and bindery. 

Machine book-sewing with remarks on 

publishers' binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 261-80. Je. '08. 

The various processes of machine book -sew- 
ing ar*» described and illustrated. Hand-scw- 
Ing is however more satisfactory and the writer 
advises It for library books requiring rebindlng. 
Two plans are suggested for securing better 
bindings for the library. (1) The books may be 
procured in sheets from the publishers and then 



bound according to the requirements of the li- 
brary. (2) The publishers may be Induced to 
issue special library editions bound according 
to certain specifications. The A. L. A. commit- ' 
tee on bookbinding has already done good work 
along this line. The committee submitted to a 
number of publishers .specifications for binding, 
together with the number of copies wanted by 
the various libraries. In no case where the pub- 
lishers complied with the sjleciflcations did the 
extra cost exceed ten cents a volume. It was 
calculated that l>ooks so bound "would circulate 
at least seventy times, so that the extra < ost Is 
more than compensated by the increased life of 
the binding." 

Magazine campaign. A. D. Dickinson. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 215-6. Je. '09. 
The process of binding is minutely described. 

Manual of library bookbinding, practical 
and historical; with an introd. by Doug- 
las Cockerell. H: T. Coutts and G: 
A. Stephen. D. xi, 2Sip. il. pi. diag. 
♦7s. 6d. Libraco, ltd., 60 Wilson st., 
Finsbury sq. E. C. London. 

"The aim of this Manual Is not to supersede 
the existing treatises on the craft of bookbind- 
ing, such as those by Messrs Cockerell and 
Zaehnsdorf, but to supplement such works by 
giving prominence to those phases of the sub- 
ject which are of practical interest to the li- 
brarian, and incidentally to the bookbinder who 
specializes in library binding. An endeavor has 
been made to give a succinct account of the 

S recesses of binding at the present day, by. 
escribing the methods of hand and machine 
binding respectively; to indicate the essential 
features of library binding; to describe and give 
actual examples of some of the best and most 
suitable materials for library binding; to de- . 
scribe the different methods of recording and 
checking books dispatched to the binder; to 
give practical information on the equipment of 
small binderies in libraries, and on the repair- 
ing of books, as well as to give recipes, miscel- 
laneous information, and a glossary of terms." 
— Preface. 

— Review. Lib. Asst. 8: 72-3. Ap. '11; Pub. 
Lib. 16: 300. Jl. '11; Lib. World. 13: 
363-4. Je. '11. 

McJtcrials and methods in bookbinding. 
C. Chivers. il. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 415- 
30. D. 'ii; Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
164-70. Jl. '11. 

Lecture delivered before the* library associ- 
ation at Perth, Sept. 5, 1911. Mr. Chfvers dis- 
cusses the binding needed for varying qualities 
of paper, giving results of the testing of various 
materials. Especial consideration is given to 
the mechanical values of leather. 

Materials for mending books. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5, no. 2: 7. S. '09. 

Mending and repair of books. M. W. 
Biown. 15c. A. L. A. Pub. Board. '10. 

Method of sending books to bindery. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 237. Je. '07. 

Modern book papers and their bindings, 
a discussion by the Library association. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:526-33. N. '09. 

Modern bookbinding. A. Hughmark. In- 
land Printer. 34-8. Ap. '05-F. '07. 

Modern biokbindings: their design and 

decoration. S. T. Pridcaux. O. 131P. 5^ 

facsims. on 40 pi. ^$3. '06. Dutton. 

"An account of the best English and French 
bookbinders of the day, written by an artist 
. . . and illustrated by fifty-four selected 
examples of their work."— Ath. 
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Modern tendencies in bookbinding. E. 
Preston, il. Ind. 69: 1266-71. D. 8, '10. 

A sketch of the development of the art of fine 
bookbinding. 

More about re-inforced binding. A. L. 
Bailey. Pub. Lib. 14:380-1. D. '09. 

Notes from the A. L. A. committee on bind- 
ing. A. L. Bailey. Pub. Lib. 14:302-3. O. 
'09 

Notes from the A. L, A. committee on 

bookbinding. A. L. A. Bui. i: 10-2. 

Mr. '07; Same. Lib. J. 32: 167-8. Ap. 

'07; Same. Pub. Lib. 12: 186-7. My. '07. 

"It Is usually Inadvisable) to mend books Jn 
the original publisher's binding. Loose leaves 
or illustrations may be tipped in If the work 
Is carefully done, but no attempt should be 
made to fix loose signatures, and on no ac- 
count should paste be put on the back of the 
book. If this Is done, It will be impossible to 
have the book rebound so that It will wear well. 
. . . Do not resow and put back in publisher's 
covers. ... Do not wait till the book falls apart 
before sending to the bind'iry. . . . The first .and 
last signatures whi<ih rocftlve the most wear, 
and in which most rebound books give way 
first, should be guarded with muslin. End pa- 
pers should also be guarded with mushn. . . . 
All torn leaves should be carefully mended. Al- 
ways use paste, never use glue or mucilage for 
this kind of worK. . . . S<ew on tapes, using 
three at least. It Is sometimes difl^cult to get 
binders to use tapes instead of bands, but tapes 
should be insisted on. . . . Books should be 
trimmed as little as possible. . . . Leather backs 
should be used, preferably American cow-hide. 
. . . Binders should be cautioned against using 
too much glue." 

Notes on book binding. A. Zollner. Bib- 
liothckar. i: 83. D. '09. 

Notes on bookbinding and printing. Li- 
brarian. 2: 72-4. S. '11. 

Report of the leather commission appointed 
by the German association of librarians. 

Notes on bookbinding for libraries. J: C. 

Dana. D. ii4p. il. 75c. '06. Library 

bureau, Chicago. 

The various processes of binding are described 
and binding materials suitable for books to be 
subjected to different kinds of use are given. 
The librarian is advised to learn as much as 
possible about the mechanical details of book- 
making, as well as to be familiar with literary 
values, popularity of books, and values of edi- 
tions. The processes in making paper are giv- 
en, and notes are maue on different leathers. 
The repairing of booKs Is discussed and a list 
of machines and tools necessary for repair 
work is given. 

Notes on materials for library book- 
binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 5- 
143-6, 162-4. Ag.-S. *o6; Same. Lib. 
Work. 1: 72-5. Mr. '07. 

"There are wide discrepancies of opinion 
amongst librarians and others as to the suit- 
ability of the various materials employed for 
the binding of public library books. Hard and 
fast rules cannot be laid down as to which ma- 
terial is best adapted for the several classes of 
hooks." \Vhen nroperlv tanned and prepared 
leather makes the best of all bindings. The 
kind to be used depends upon the amount of 
wear the book Is to receive. Where books are In 
constant demand morocco and pigskin is good. 
Persian calf or morocco is a durable binding for 
books that will be circulated for a few 
years only. Buckram "will be found a durable 
material for books that are not frequently han- 



dled. Being a vegetable product, It Is not sub- 
ject to those agencies that have a detrimental 
effect on leather. It should not be used for 
works in great demand, as the warp and weft 
of this and other textile materials does not 
stand constant friction. Cloth Js a fairly dur- 
able material and well suited for books and 
pamphlets not often asked for, and If used for 
such books will outlast some of those bound In 
certain leathers. Books published when cloth 
was first employed are still to be found In good 
condition." 

Old craft in the school-room. C. M. 
Coburn. il. Outlook. 83: 731-4. Jl. 28, 
'06. 

Other side of the bookbinding controver- 
sy. C. Chivcrs. Lib. J. 33:444-5- N. '08. 

Paper and binding of lending library 
books. C. Chivers. il. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
231-58. S.; Same cond. Lib. J. 34:350-4. 
Ag. '09. 

Poor paper is responsible for much of the 
poor binding. Paper should be studied and the 
binding adapted to the kind of paper. 

Paper and binding of recent lending li- 
brary books. Pub. Lib. 15: 192-3. My. 
*io. 

Paper of lending library books, with 
some remarks on their bindings. C. 
Chivers. Q. 34p. ♦90c. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 
Chivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 
Taylor Co., N. Y.) 

This work is a summary of a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Cedric Chivers before the Am- 
erican library association at Bret ton Woods, 
July, 1909. The gist of the lectures has already 
appeared in the Library journal for August, 
1909, but the present volume Includes a number 
of diagrams, photomicrographs of different 
qualities of paper, and tables of statistics 
which elucidate the text. 

Parliamentary journals of Ireland. E: 
Sullivan, il. Country Life (London). 
24: 313-6. S. 5, '08. 

The Public record ortice of Ireland at the 
Four Courts. Dublin, contains "one of the most 
remarkable series of masrnificently bound books 
in existence to-day." The set consists of 149 
volumes of large folio size. They were bound by 
Dublin binders from time to lime during the 
period covered by the transactions, viz., *^'from 
1613 to 1800; and they may therefore be regard- 
ed as presenting an accurate historical picture 
of artistic bookbinding of the most elaborate 
kind in Ireland thru nearly two centuries. . . . 
They are all cased In the finest morocco, gener- 
ally red In color, the great majority of them 
being tooled with an almost lavish magnificence 
of gold ornamentation and inlaid color. Yet, 
long as the scries is. there is no instance of a 
design being repeated except in the few rare 
case.s where the Journal for the year was too 
bulky to be bound in a single volume, . . . 
The variety of the designs is little less than 
bewildering, and tho they at times suggest 
recollections of contemporary work done In 
other countries, the details are invariably 
characterized by that unmistakable something 
which to an experienced eye. at once differenti- 
ates them from the decorative products of any 
other nationality. . . . Who the actual indi- 
viduals were from whose hands this magnificent 
series emanated is a thing that will probably 
never be Known with certainty. There is no 
indication In any one volume of the name of 
either designer or finisher. ... It is a curlouo 
fact that no attempt was ever made to put any- 
thing more than plain bindings upon the origi- 
nal Journals of the English parliament, great 
as the opportunities were of doing what was done 
in Ireland. . . . There was, however, no wild 
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extravagance connected with the payments made 
for these splendid bindings, the most elaborate 
among them being charged for at the modest 
rate of £6 a volume." 

Popular books in special library bindings. N. 
Y. Libraries, i : 240-2. Jl. '09. 

Practical book-binding:. M. L. King. il. 
Int. Studio. 32: sup. 120-34; 33: sup. 
2i-34» 63-70, 116-20, 153-8; 34: sup. 3^- 
44. O. *07-Mr. *o8. 

Tools and apparatus, materials, leathers and 
methods of doing work are all explained in de- 
tail. Illustrations make the processes easily 
understood. It is indeed a practical treatise. 

Practical bookbinding. P. Adam. O. I92p. 
*$2.50. '04. Van Nostrand. 

Practical bookbinding. W. B. Pearce. O. 
I32p. ♦is. '08. Percival Marshall & co., 
Lond. 

Preparing for the binder. M. R. Caldwell. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 302-3. Jc. '06. 

When a sample volume of a magazine is 
sent to the binder he should take an "exact 
copy of the back of each book — title, year, 
month, abbreviations, volume number, oook 
number, lining, spacing, type, material, color — 
everything In fact, pertaining to each periodi- 
cal." This will help to attain uniformity In 
sets. "Many librarians make out slips for each 
periodical" giving the title, date, year, month, 
volume, etc., indicating the color and material 
on the side or back of the slip. A better way 
is to make out exact forms on catalog cards 
leaving the volume number and year so that 
they can be changed as the volumes are sent. 

Preserving old book bindings, or re- 
binding old books, il. Library, n.s. 6: 
208-11. Ap. '05. 

Mr. Cedric Chlvers has found that vellum if 
left unstretched can be prepared so that it be- 
comes tougher, less liable to warp, and nearly 
transparent, so transparent In fact that when 
used to cover an old binding, coloring and tool- 
ing can be seen through It. Vellum thus treat- 
ed Is called vellucent. 

Protecting pamphlets. F. K. W. Drury. 

Lib. J. 35: 1 18-9. Mr. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pamphlets. 

Publishers' binding. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12:9-13. Ja. '10. 

"Modern books are usually printed on paper 
of very poor quality, they are bound almost 
entirely by a number of machines which ai*e 
rarely allowed to work under the best condi- 
tions, the binding materials used are gen- 
erally of Inferior quality, and the whole work 
is rushed thru the bindery with a speed that 
is not conducive to good book production." 
American publishers have experimented with 
special reinforced bindings for libraries, and 
some English publishers are about to do so. 
"There is great diversity of opinion as to the 
economy effected by having books bound from 
the sheets in bindings such as these, or the 
usual library binding. The great majority of 
books in my opinion do not require an ex- 
pensive library binding, and improvement must 
therefore be looked for In other directions." 

Reinforced bindings. Pub. Lib. 15: 431-2. 
D. '10. 

Repairing books. Pub. Lib. 12: 124-6. Ap. 
'07. 

"When a book looks dilapidated . . . con- 
tlMM qoMtions In regard to it: Is it 



worth repairing? Should It be covered? 
Should it be rebound? Should it be discarded?" 
To t.ike oft worn or sailed labels apply a mix- 
ture of two parts water and one part ammonia 
and let soak several minutes. Then take off 
with a dull knife. Use Denison's round 
gummed labels. Moisten slightly and press 
and work the label down until it has set all 
over, then cover with thin collodion or shellac. 
"Leaves can be inserted in three different 
ways: (1) Fold half -inch strips of bond paper 
im the center lengthwise, along the grain. With 
a small brush apply paste to this strip. Attach 
Half of it to the edge of the loose leaf and the 
other half to the adjoinint? leaf, close in by the 
fold. Cover the strip with paste evenly but 
sparingly and quickly, stretching it as little as 
possible. . . . (2) Draw a soft piece of twine 
over a board which has leceived a thin cont 
of paste; then pull this cord through the back 
part of the book where the loose leaf is to 
be inserted. Tnis leaves in Ine book just barely 
enough paste to hold in the loose leaf. Lay the 
loose loaf in place, close the book and 
let It dry. ... (3) On the back of the 
loose leai put a little paste. Lay the 
leaf in place and close the book." In loo.^e 
back books loose sections may be sewed in by 
using a darning needle three inches long. In 
tight back books sew the s-gnature to a guard 
of bond paper three-qua.''ters of an inch wide 
and paste the guard to tho leaves adjoining the 
loose section. In mendin;? loose joints a piece 
of guard muslin an inch and a quarter wide 
may be pasted to the cover and fly leaf; or 
better still take the book entirely out of its cov- 
ers, sow in new end sheets and glue a new 
piece of muslin over the back and half an inch 
on to the sides. "Then cover with paste the 
back and the end leaves or sheets, which now 
become lining papers, and put the back again 
into the case." For cleaning soiled books "mix 
two parts of good vinegar with one of wat^r 
and apply with a clean, unbleached muslin 
cloth. Rub hard until the dirt is removed. 
. . . Vinegar is somewhat injurious to leather. 
... To make good paste: Stir up flour in cold 
water, adding a little water only at a time, 
until it is perfectly smooth; pour boiling water 
on this and stir again until the first mixture 
is thoroughly dissolved and then bring all to 
a sharp boil. The proportions of flour and water 
vary with the thickness of the paste desired. 
. . . Paste must not be used If not in good 
condition." 

Repairing books with flexible glue. Pub. Lib. 
14:299. O. '09. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding, 1910. A. L. Bailey. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 646-8. S. '10. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 225-6. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 
1906. G: F. Bowerman and others. Lib. 
J. 31: C130-9. Ag. '06. 

The committee recommend Mr. Dana's Notes 
on bookbinding for libraries. The United States 
department of agriculture is making a series 
of tests on leather and paper and the results of 
their work will soon be available. Publishers 
have been asked to issue a certain number 
of- copies of their books in a special library 
binding and some are wniing to do so provided 
they can have a guarantee that such an edition 
will be purchased by the libraries. Many li- 
braries own their own binding establishments 
and find the results very satisfactory; others 
have the work done by contract. The average 
price for rebinding seems to be 40 cents for half 
leather and 35c. for cloth. An appendix to the 
report gives the equipment needed for a small 
bindery. 
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Report of tlie committee on bookbind- 
ing, 1907. A. L. Bailey. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 1 10-6. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 

1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 173-6. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on bookbinding, 

1909. A. L. A. Bui. 3:220-2. S. '09. 

Some inconsistencies in the bookbinding 
art. J: J. Pleger. Lib. J. 36: 421-2. 
Ag. '11. 

Some notes on binding. G: F. Bower- 
man. Lib. J. 35: 258-9. Je, *io. 

"Red rope paper (a trade name) Is made 
chiefly from manila rope. Its principal com- 
mercial use is as a building paper. It is rigid 
enough to malco the ordinary size pamphlet It 
covers stand erect. It is easily sewn with a 
large needle. At the same time is is so flex- 
ible that it may be folded an almost un- 
limited number of times without breaking. It 
has a good surface for writing call numbers, 
titles, etc. We use it not simply on small 
pamphlets coming within the 100-page limit 
but also frequently on thick government doc- 
uments and even on permanent flies of news- 
papers. It is also utilized in flling maps, large 
plates, etc. Each pamphlet binder may be 
cut exactly to flt the pamphlet. There are 
therefore no misfits, and no material is wasted. 
In covering thin pamphlets having one or only 
a few signatures, it is quite sufficient to sew 
■with two or three long stiches thru the middle 
signature and the red rope paper cover. Large 
pamphlets should be glued fast (with flexible 
glue) and then sewed; if very large, by at least 
two rows of stiches. If the pamphlet has a 
cover of its own, this may be, and in case of 
heavy pamphlets should be flrst removed and, 
after gluing and sewing, pasted over the out- 
side of the red rope paper cover. By pasting 
the original cover of a pamphlet or a maga- 
zine on the binder its Individuality and attrac- 
tiveness are preserved. This is often of practi- 
cal as well as of sentimental advantage. . . . 
Our largest use of red rope paper is in cov- 
ering circulating magazines, for which it makes 
strong, light and entirely satisfactory covers. 
In addition to its use in binding single pamph- 
lets and magazines, we use red rope paper a 
good deal for temporary binders. For ex- 
ample, libraries often complete a volume of a 
magazine with the exception of a single num- 
ber, which may turn up soon, long hence or 
never. Instead of flling such an imperfect vol- 
ume away in the top stack, losing its use and 
running the risk of losing other numbers. It 
may be put into red rope covers and secured 
with Ballard klips, or perhaps better each num- 
ber may be sewed fast to the red rope and it 
may then stand in its place with set. This 
material is especially useful in preserving flies 
of thin annuals until enough numbers are re- 
ceived to justify putting them into permanent 
bindings. In such cases we cut the cover a 
little larger than is necessary for a single 
pamphlet and attach the flrst number a little 
to the left of the center so as to allow for the 
swell of the back with the insertion of suc- 
cessive numbers. Red rope paper has proved 
excellent for covering large but thin musical 
scores. Some single numbers of weekly or 
monthly periodicals are also circulated in red 
rope covers by simply being fastened in with a 
heavy band or tape tied thru a center signa- . 
ture and encircling the cover at the fold. Our 
binding is all done by contract in our own 
bindery. We pay for all pamphlets bound in 
red rope paper a flat price of 7 cents each 
for what we call magazine style, that Is, with 
original covers pasted outside the red rope 
paper and 5 and one half cents when there is 
no cover attached. . . . Flexible glue has been 
found so very useful that many libraries have 



felt they must have it, even tho the prices 
charged for it seem excessive. At the sugges- 
tion of our binder we have been preparing our 
own flexible glue at a fraction of the prices 
charged elsewhere. We use the best quality 
of binder's (granulated) glue. This costs 15 
cents a pound when bought by the barrel, or 
about 18 cents by retail. With each pound of 
glue mix 2 ounces of fluid glycerine. Good 
glycerine can be bought as low as 10 cents 
a pound. A flexible glue as good as any on 
the market (and better than some so-called 
flexible glues that are prepared with molasses > 
can be secured at a cost of not more than 
20 cents a quart." 

Specifications for book cloths. Lib. J. 34: 
120-1. Mr.; Same. Pub. Lib. 14: 135-6. 
Ap. '09. 

The Bureau of standards has formulated these 
speclflcations for book cloth for binding depos- 
itory sets of public documents. 

Specifications for commercial work. A. L. A. 
committee on binding. A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 
34:411-3. S. '09. 

Responsibility for poor binding rests with the 
publishers, who take no interest in binding and 
permit the use of poor thread, poor glue, poor 
back-lining paper. The following suggestions 
for speclflcations should apply to commercial 
binding in general: — "Thick, heavily loaded or 
spongy papeis should never be used for books 
that are likely to receive service in public li- 
braries. A 70 pound 24 x 36 paper folded with 
the grain should give the best results. Most 
books should be printed on signatures of not 
more than 16 pages. Illustrations should, if 
possible, be printed on a tough paper with in- 
side margin wide enough to allow folding 
around the adjoining signature. If illustra- 
tions are printed on brittle paper they should 
be guarded with tough thin paper and the 
guard either folded around and sewed thru 
or folded over and pasted to adjoining signa- 
ture. Ordinary machine sewing should be used. 
Books weighing over two pounds should be 
sewed on tapes, but not thru them. Use 
4 cord best quality cotton thread. As many 
stitches as the back of the hook will allow 
should always be used. They should not be 
more than one inch apart and should come 
within three-fourths of an inch of the head 
and tail of the book. A book should always be 
sewed all along, never *'on and off," except 
with a book having a large number of thin sec- 
tions. Proper tension should be used so as to 
sew the book neither too . tight nor too loose. 
The books should be Just loose enough so that 
all looseness will be taken up in rounding and 
backing the book. . . . Flat backs should never 
be used. It is Impossible to make a good Joint 
on flat-backed books. All books should be care- 
fully and uniformly rounded and backed. Ma- 
chines should be carefully adjusted. . . . Only 
the best quality of glue suitable for binding 
should be used. In applying the glue care 
should be taken to see that the coating is thin, 
even and a small quantity gets in between the 
sections. Care should be taken not to boil the 
strength out of the glue, and glue pots should 
be cleaned at least once a week. Best quality 
of super should always be used. On books 
weighing over one and one half pounds un- 
bleached muslin or some other material strong- 
er than super should be used. The best quality 
of regular back lining paper should always be 
used and cut so that the grain runs from the 
head to the tail of the book, not from side to 
side. Covers should flt perfectly, and great 
care used in forming the Joint. In 'casing-In' 
paste should be applied clear up to the Joint 
and to the extreme ends, particularly at the 
Joint. Covers should be forced well Into the 
Joint. The cover will thus be fastened to the 
book its entlte length at the Joint. . . . Books 
should be put in the press immediately after 
'caslng-ln' and allowed to remain under heavy 
pressure until dry." 
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Spccilications for library bookbinding. E: 
C. J. Hertzberg. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
, 135-7. Je. '10. 

Substitute for binding periodicals, il. 

News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 280-1. Jl. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Syllabus of a course on elementary book- 
making and bookbinding. S. J. Free- 
man. (Columbia univ. Teachers' 
college. Syllabi, no. i.) 42p. il. pa. 20c. 
'10. Teachers* college, Columbia uni- 
versity. 

Trained person in charge of condition of 

books. F. L. Rathbone. Pub. Lib. 12: 

236-7. Je. '07. 

The members of the East Orange, N. J., 
staft who are doing the mending have spent 
two Saturday afternoons at a Newark bindery 
and the improvement m the quality of work 
done is very noticeable. Mr. Rademaekers, of 
the bindery visited, offers a course of 25 les- 
sons to any who are not Intending to become 
proff^ssional bookbinders. The tuition fee In- 
cluding material is $25. An intelligent member 
of a staff so trained will return her salary in 
less than two years In a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. 

Value of a bindery in a small library. 

H. F. Marx. Lib. J. 30: 796-7. O. '05. 

The Easton (Pa.) public library has installed 
Its own bindery at a total cost of $177.30, and 
finds "the time saved by discarding makeshift 
and temporary methods of repairing for more 
thorough and professional methods can be utlN 
l2ed by binding the back numbers of the mag- 
azines. During fourteen months 2544 volumes 
have been repaired at a total cost of .017 cents 
a volume, not counting the time required to 
do It. 293 books have been reserved and re- 
bound at a cost of four cents a volume. The 
local binder's charge would have been 35 cents 
a volume. "The experiment has demonstrated 
that a bindery lessens the running expenses 
of a library, lengthens the life of its books, 
and withdraws the^ a shorter time from circu- 
lation. No additional assistants need be hired 
to operate it. No more hours than before need 
be devoted to the repair work; the cost of in- 
stalling the plant Is slight — it will pay for itself 
in less than two years; and the assistants can 
be gradually trained by sorting the books to 
be repaired so as to give them graded work 
Illustrative of each lesson until at the end of 
six months they wUl be able to do all the or- 
dinary binding of the library." 

Visit to Portway, Bath, England. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 328-9. O. '10. 

What a librarian should knov^r about bind- 
ing. E. Tobitt. la. Lib. Q. $: 18-21. Ap. 

'OS. 

"The chief gain to a librarian In having some 
knowledge of binding is that she may Intelli- 
gently secure bids on blndine, know what to 
expect of the binder and wnether the work 
when done Is of a satisfactory character. . . . 
The librarian should watch t^e books closely 
and remove from the shelves those v hlch are 
too badly worn to remain in circulation. Sh6 
should have a sufllclent knowledge of the de- 
tails of the subject to be able to discriminate 
in the selection of books to be rebound. . . . 
Books for rebinding should be examined for 
leaves and sections that are missing, and to see 
if the books are really worth the binding, as 
It Is often possible to buy a new copy of an 
Inexpensive book for less than the cost of re- 
binding. The periodicals to be bound should be 



carefully examined, and tied In volumes with 
index and title page. ... In selecting a ma- 
terial for the outside cover let durability be the 
first requisite. Art canv.^is or vellum In various 
colors has proved to be very durable for the 
general circulating books. It can be more rap- 
idly handled and worked by the binder than 
leather and so makes a cheaper binding. Vari- 
ety of color can be easily secured in greens, 
browns, etc. The selection of leather for bind- 
ing is a difficult task; it is certainly important 
to place your work with a binder who will fur- 
nish reliable material, for examination can 
scarcely reveal its wearing qualities, tho if pos- 
sible first see tho material wnich is to be used 
for the outside cover." The two most practical 
books on the subject of binding are "J. W. 
Zaehndorfs Art of Bookbinding and Douglas 
Cockereli's Bookbinding and the care of books; 
these are both good books for a library to own. 
Read these and re-read them." 

What constitutes a well bound book. Pub. 

Lib. 11: 431-2. O. '06. 

"Strength and flexibility are the prime req- 
uisites of sewing. The backs of the sheets or 
sections should not be sewn to let in the cords, 
but cords or bands, are preferably laid on the 
back and the needle and ttiread passed through 
the sections and around them. The next more 
important stages are the gluing, rounding, and 
backing of the volume, to make it ready to 
receive the boards, which are laced to the book 
by tne projecting ends of the oords on wlilch it 
is sewn. The fixing of the end papers, the 
squaring of the boards, the preparation of the 
edges, the working of the headband — ^whlch 
should alwavs be done in silk and by hand — 
are details of great Importance to perfect work- 
manship." 

What exhibitions can do. J: C. Dana. il. 

Printing Art. 11: 215-24. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Exhibits in libraries. 

Year's record in bookbinding. M. L. King. 

N. Y. Times. 12: 28. Ja. 19, '07. 

The recent development of the art of binding 
in tho United States is noted. Bookbinders 
are of two classes, amateurs and professionals. 
"The training of a good bookbinder is as fol- 
lows: A course of tuition extending anywhere 
from two to four years, the time given to this 
work to be not less than from three to four 
hours daily. . . . The foundation of all good 
finishing is that the preliminary leather work 
be well and substantially done. This takes a 
vast amount of experience and involves much 
detail combined with great accuracy. ... A 
person who is already skilled, perhaps, in man- 
ual training and the use of tools, has been ed- 
ucated in designing, and is wide awake gen- 
erally, will need less Instruction to arrive at a 
given point than another person who starts 
in with the handicap of never having used a 
tool and without knowledge of the elements of 
design, etc." 

Biography. 

Librarians as local biographers. G: lies. 
6p. pa. '11. N. Y. State Lib. Assn. 

Blind. 

Books and libraries for the blind. R. C. 

Moon. Lib. J. 30:269-74. My. '05. 

A history of the development of making books 
for the blind, of schools for teaching the blind 
to read, and of the placing of books for the 
blind in public libraries. 

Books for the blind. E. R. Neisser. Lib. 

J. 31: C78-82. Ag. *o6. 

A short history of the progress of work for 
the blind is given. The work should not be 
merely the exchanging of books and keeping 
statistics. Eaca person should receive individ- 
ual encouragement. Ck>operatlon between 11- 
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brarlps and tiome teac.ilng: societies atiould be 
Becured. (■Tee transportation d( books thru thB 
mall Ijelps many who formerly were unable to 
pay pofiag/!. The liroaaest prlvit^e Btiould be 
given In rc-gard 10 time Jiralts and no tines 
Bhoiilil be charged. 

— Piscussion. Lib. J. 31: C224-Q. Ag. '06. 



California state library for the blind. M, 

R. Gillis. Lib. J. 34:115-8. Mr. 'ix). 
A census of the blind realdenCa of CalKornla 
was taken, and all such were asked (0 say what 
style D[ type they preferred and wliat books 
lliey would like to read. Books In various types 
were bouRlit. No guarantor la required ot blind 
borrowers, Booka are mailed accordlnK to law, 
free of cost, and may be retained IndeHnltely 
'"' inted by others. Equipment (or learn- 



wlth . . . 

Eeut out. and forty blind periions, some of them 
nlrifly vl-hys old, have learned to read. Others 
have kMi-ned an additional style of type. Bffort 
la iiiudf to keep borrowers oontlnuously sup- 
plied, UuecFstlon Is made that public libraries 
mltiht miilntaln small reading rooms tor the 
blind at comparatively little expense, A list ot 
addresses oC Itrms supplying books, magaxlnea, 
etc., for the blind Is glveii. 

Card catalogs for blind readers, A. E. 

Bostwick, Lib, J. 3o:4?5- Ag. '05. 
Department for the blind. [Cleveland 

public library. 38th annual report, 

1906. p. 47-p.] 

The Cleveland library "Tieean several yesrs 
Kgo Id make n cotlecIli>n ot books In raised 
type (or the blind, but these are so expensive 
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showed that the New Vorl 
the largest number and th 

next largest, so the purchoi _. . .. 

confined entirely to these two systems. . . . 
Another difnculty Is the slxe of the volunioa, 
they belni; so larfte Ihnt It Is tiresome to stoop 
over them and reach to the top lines." As the 
library had not a eufBclent number ot books to 
supply all who wished them, weekly readings 
were started. The Cleveland Blectrtc railway 
oonipany furnish car tlchcta to the blind ana 
their 8:11 ides to and from these readlngr 



ticket bureau has been 

and distribute 

the theatre. A society I 
■ ■■ ■ ■ istrlal s( 



been formed for 



iducUng an Industrial school 1 
Embossed types for the blind, il. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 1 ; 290-6, O. 'oe. 

A description Is given of the various types 
used in printing books (or the blind. 

Library work amongst the blind. J: 
Thomson. A. L. A. Bui. I: 46-7. Jl- '07. 
"What I desire to advocate Is that a well- 
planned scheme oC cooperative work by the 
public libraries In each and every atnte In the 
union be put Into operation. . . . The first 
thins la to collect sufllclent funds to purchase 
a laree number of embossed books itnd In this 
3 provide reading and music ot a widely 

its 



er their names and addresses are so O- 
•d. a clicular to the blind would readily 
y them of the library, and experience has 
-n that the blind nnd their relations are 
■ than ready to ask for the teneHt of 

Library work for the blind. E: A. Allen. 

Char. 15:641-5- F. 3; Same. Lib, J. 31: 

8-11. Ja. '06. 

■■Library work for the blind Is growing lapld- 

Ty. . . . The blind of any community have the 

same right to a proportionate amount ot frea 

reading matter as have other cltliens of the 

munlty.-' If the blind will not go after 

;he 11- 

— „ __ — , — slble and practical. 

Eiich library should also -employ one or more 
teachers to go to the blind In their boroea to 
tpach them to read. Home -leaching work la 
hy far the most effective aeency to increase the 
number o( readers and Che consequent circula- 
tion of books." The blind prefer lo read at home 
so It is not special reading rooms that are need- 
ed. "Every means must be taken lo adver- 
tise the fact that the books are available and 
that Ihcy will be sent on retiuest and may be 
relumed without expense to anyone. . . . The 
reiiding of embossed books benefits the blind 
more than we who have eyes know anything 
about: except work. It Is their chief resource," 
Books In nil omboEsed types should be provided 
■-■-- eap PC lolly in the New York point or the 
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Library work with tiie blind. N. D. C. 
Hodges. A. L. A. Bui. 1: 39-64. Jl. '07. 

in various titles of the United States. 

M.-igazinc for the blind, il. Sci. Am. gS: 
3S1-2, My, iG, '08, 

A doBcrlption ol the printing plant ot th« 
Zelgler magazine. 

National library for the blind. A. D. 
Dickinson. Lib. J. 31: 218. My.; Same, 
Pub. Lib. ir: 308-9. Je. '06. 

Mr. Dickinson proposes to establish a nation- 
al library tor the blind which shall unttertake ' 
to send bocks free to any IHInd person In the 
United Slates. Traveling lltTarles of about 
twenty t>ooks are lo be aent to any llbnary that 
Is willing 10 aid In the work, or the blind are 
to send directly for their booka. The need for 
such on Institution la very great, Tlie Question 
is how shall It be eatabllshcd. 

Netherlands library for the blind. J, H. 
Ekering. Boekiaal. 4: 169-72. Ap. '10. 

Books for this library at the Hague are 
copied on the Hall BralHe writer. There are 
£350 titles. 

Prtient conditions and possibilities of 
public library service to the blind, E. 
W. Austin. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 13: 450 ■;. 
D. 'is. 
The blind are not a dasa apart. They are 
eltlxena equally with others. They bear taxa- 
tion and should enjoy civic privileges. Among 
such privileges reading alanda pre-eminent. 
To have read books for himself fosters a very 
of Independence In the blind 
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Blind — Continued. 

literature, and that even tho the books required 
be fiction, they are none the less educational. 
You do an enormous work with school children. 
Why? Is it only that these chiWren might 
have books, or does there not enter Into this 
w^ork the laudable desire that the grrowing 
feneration may have a better conception of 
the civic privileges and opportunities than their 
parents seem to possess? Then compare the 
opportunities of the sighted child with those 
of the blind child. I am sure that if you re- 
gard the work of the public library with the 
blind adult as beyond your scope, you cannot 
take real satisfaction in your juvenile work 
whilst the very juveniles who need books so 
much are 'turned empty away!' " It is im- 
portant that blind readers be kept supplied 
with fresh reading matter for they are gifted 
usually with a power of concentration and a 
grip of memory that exceeds that of the sight- 
ed reader. The difficulties in the way of effect- 
ive distribution of books among the blind are 
both geographical and financial. But thru the 
combined efforts of all public libraries these 
difficulties could be surmounted and a satis- 
factory system of loan circulation devised. 

Public library service to the blind. G: 
K. Roebuck. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 455-60. 
I). 'II. 

The problem is, how are the libraries to reach 
the 25,000 or more blind persons who are scat- 
tered in all parts of the country. About three 
dozen public libraries are now taking loan 
collections from some center of supply, and in 
the large cities permanent collections of em- 
bossed books form part of the library stock. 
But there are many districts in which no work 
is done for the blind. "The foremost difficulty 
that presents itself Is the money question. 
The cost of work with the blind is heavy, and 
alongside of this we have placed the absurdly 
restricted Incomes of the majority of public 
libraries. The low yield of most library rates 
creates a problem in ordinary administration 
without the introduction of outside lines of 
policy to complicate matters to a greater ex- 
tent." Small permanent collections in every 
public library are not advisable. "Unless there 
are special circumstances present, such as a 
large number of resident blind, it seems a 
faulty line to introduce. We rather appeal for 
a Joint application of the societies and the Li- 
brary association to this question in order that 
the embossed literature at present available in 
this country — no matter by whom possessed — 
shall be made of grreater use to the blind com- 
munity in this country, and we have the best 
reasons for believing that in this work the pub- 
lic library can play a great part. . . . The 
present state of affairs, so far as library work 
with the blind is concerned, is not satisfactory. 
Some permanent collections are dropping into 
disuse, some — a few — are insufficient for local 
needs; loan collections are in most cases too 
limited, generally too heavy an expense, and 
often inefficient owing to the limitations of the 
stock from which they are drawn. All this is 
the result of isolated effort, the lack of any co- 
hesion or co-operation in working details — which 
have every chance of being cleared if the 
Library association and the societies will joint- 
ly address themselves to their removal." An 
initial step has already been taken in the plan 
to compile a catalog of embossed books in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The catalog will record 
everything In embossed type and its location, 
and will assist greatly in the future circulation 
of such books. 

Reading rooms and libraries for the blind. 
J. M. Rowan. Lib. J. 34: 221. My. '09. 

In connection with reading rooms for the 
blind, instruction in the use of* the raised tjrpes, 
and on the Braille and New York point ma- 
chines, and on the seeing typewriter should be 
given. 



Report of the A. L. A. committee on 
library work with the blind, 1910. E. R. 
N. Delfino. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 648-56. S. 
'10. 

Report of the committee on library work 
with the blind, 1908. E. R. Ncisser. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 216-21. S. '08. 

Report of the committee on library work 
with the blind, 1909. E. R. Neisser. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 216-9. S. '09. 

State library for the blind. M. C. Cham- 
berlain. N. Y. Libraries, i : 142-3. O. '08. 

Unusual experiences in the work of a 
blind librarian. B. H. Clark. Lib. J. 33: 
393-4. O. '08. 
"A most interesting feature In our special 
work for the blind is the readings which are 
held in the library building several times « 
week. These readings mean much to the peo- 
ple, for coming to the library means to them 
the meeting with their friends, as well as lis- 
tening to the reading of an interesting book. 
The attendance varies from six to 10. That 
more people cannot be present at the readings 
is not because they do not care to come. It 
Is because there is no one to guide them. The 
teaching of the adult blind is carried on In 
their homes, and this outside phase of the work 
is strange, but very interesting. We often 
learn thru those who come to the library of 
others who are in need of being taught to read, 
but the wider knowledge of those in need of 
teaching is found thru the New York improve- 
ment society and tlie pension list. The work 
has three divisions, seeking, visiting and teach- 
ing. "When the names are obtained, it is never 
known in what class of life or how intellectual 
the persons may be. I have to first seek the 
person and judge for myself whether it is 
worth while to try to teach them. Often my 
judgment is wrong. My experience has been 
that in most cases It Is not lack of intelligence 
on the part of the people which at first prompts 
them to say they do not care to learn, but deep 
de.spondency. I think this work which Is being 
done for tho blind thru the library will help 
many a man and woman to gain hope and self- 
respect." 

Ziegler magazine for the blind. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 399-401. N. '06. 

An account Is given of the founding of the 
Ziegler magazine for tho blind. 

Boards, Library. See Trustees. 

Book binding. See Binding and repairing. 

Book buying. 

(fifcc aUo Book selection; Children's read- 
ing; Order department; Periodicals; Prices of 
books; Tariff. 

Acme of co-operation. W. P. Cutter. Pub. 
Lib. 13: *2i7-8. Je. '08. 

"The chief difficulty in the way of co-opera- 
tive purchasing lies in the apathy among tho 
libraries to any suggestion that will save them 
money. ... A central purchasing agency could 
save In a short time all Its cost In the mere 
discounts on subscription books. It could save 
the uninformed, isolated librarian probably 30 
per cent, of the money spent. ... I do not ar- 
gue for volunteer work. It Is worth usually 
just what it costs. I recommend rather a well- 
paid agent, one who knows the book trade, is 
fearless and unpurchaseable. Such an agent 
should be paid a commission on actual cost. 
Such an agent with a pledged clientele, could 
dictate terms to the seller. Now the seller dic- 
tates terms to the buyer, an anomaly not 
known In any other business." 
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Book bujring — Continued. 

Apportionment of book-funds in college 

and university libraries. T. W. Koch. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 341-7. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Book auction sales and secondhand cata- 
logs. M. G. Wyer. Pub. Lib. 12: 53-6. 
F. '07. 

"There are now at least three prominent 
firms in the United States conducting auction 
sales of books weekly and, at some seasons of 
the year, daily: C. F. Llbbie & Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Merwin- Clayton Sales Company and the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York City," 
Those firms send out catalogs "far enough 
ahead to enable the librarian to check over and 
mark desirable items." Send in lists giving 
catiilog number, author, and price bid, remem- 
bering that all bids are oer volume not per 
set. Books are sold subject to approval. One 
neerls a knowledge of book values to bid in- 
telligently and this can be gained by studying 
the English or American book prices current. 
Bid only on books you need. As a general rule 
one-fourth the list price of the book is a good 
standard, tho the rule cannot be blindly fol- 
lowed. Learn the names of secondhand dealers 
and study their catalogs regularly. They of- 
ten show good bargains. Subscription books 
can nearly always be purchased In this way 
not long after their first appearance. These 
same secondhand dealers often sell remainders 
at low figures. "For the librarian of the small 
public library I would suggest either that the 
catalogs of, say, three dealers be regularly re- 
ceived end carefully studied, or that one deal- 
er be chosen and that a selected list of wants 
be sent to this cne with instructions to sub- 
mit the prices or fill the order as soon as pos- 
sible. It will be worth while and. In addition 
to financial saving, the business men on your 
board will appreciate your efforts and will be 
more ready to cooperate with you In regard 
to your recommendations." 

Book-buying and other library problems. 
P. B. Wright. Pub. Lib. 13: 120-3, 165- 
8. Ap.-My. '08. 

It is hard to say how much of the library in- 
come should be set aside for buying books unless 
one knows all the conditions under which the li- 
brary works. On examining the reports of 60 li- 
braries it was found that 23 per cent of the In- 
come was the average spent for books proper, 10 
per cent for binding and 6 per cent for periodic- 
als. "Expenditures In the book account for the 
smaller library sometimes run as low as 8 per 
cent, seldom exceed 25 per cent." Libraries 
should rarely buy fine limited editions of stand- 
ard authors, but they should purchase the best 
trade editions. Do not as a rule buy subscrip- 
tion .books, and when buying them wait until 
the price is reduced. "It is b€<?omlng more and 
more the practice, in the grradual widening of 
the library field, to use a fair proportion of its 
income in the purchase of books and periodicals 
devoted to the industrial trades, looking first to 
those most greneral, eventually reaching those 
with fewer followers. . . . The library should 
strive as hard to aid the modern manual train- 
ing or trade school Idea as It does any other 
department of educational work." 

Book buying for a small children's room. 
C. Burnitc. Pub. Lib. 13:360. N. '08; 
Same. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 3:1-2. Ja. 
'08; Children's Library. Ohio State Lib. 
1-2. 

"Set aside a definite proportion of the book 
fund for children's books, otherwise the de- 
mands of the adults for certain books will crowd 
out the needs of the children. This proportion 
should >)e, in ordinary circumstances, not more 
than one-fourth of the total fund, and probably 
not less than one-fifth. . . . Aim to have 



your books average sixty cents each (actual 
cost). This does not mean that no book cost- 
ing more than $1.00 list should be bought, but 
that care should be taken to buy Inexpensive 
editions as often as possible, in order that a 
few well illustrated books may be bought. 
. . . Build up your children's collection from 
two sides, the school side and the cultural side. 
. . . For the sake of discount, buy all the chil- 
dren's books for the year at one time, reserv- 
ing a few dollars for emergency needs. By 
placing this order In the early spring there Is 
ample time to get the books cataloged before 
the heavier work of the winter. . . . Buy a 
few beautiful editions of books which are ac- 
knowledged to be classic (such as the "Wonder 
book with the Crane Illustrations), and if the 
book fund Is very small, keop these for room 
use and use cheaper editions for circulation. 
Buy the Crane, Caldecott and Greenaway pic- 
ture books and keep thom for room use. Buy 
for circulation the Inexpensive little readers 
given in the lists mentioned. Study the cata- 
logs of second-hand dealers who offer new books 
at a special discount. Where titles desired can 
be bought this way the discount is larger than 
a book seller's. In buying this way the cost of 
transportation must be included which may 
make the actual cost more instead of less than 
the usual price. Always specify editions and 
do not buy from publisher's lists which do not 
specify editions." 

Book purchasing for small libraries. \V. 

P. Cutter. Lib. J. 30: 18-20. Ja. '05; 

Same. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. i: 13-5. 

N. '05. 

"The method of publishing by subscription 
depends for its success on the ignorance of the 
buyer. . . . Don't buy any subscription books 
from travelling agents. Don't buy them while 
they are being published. . . . Get some 
English dealers to send you their catalogs. Buy 
your standard authors In the good old-fash- 
ioned honest editions of the early part of the 
last century. . . . Don't buy expensive art 
books when they are published." 

Book selection and purchase for small 

libraries. M. E. Prentiss. Pub. Lib. 11: 

55-9. F. '06. 

It paj's libraries in these days of protected 
net prices to buy from clearance lists, from sec- 
ond-hand dealers and at auction sales. Baker 
& Taylor, New York, and McClurg, Chicago. 
Issue occasional lists of new books at reduced 
prices. Partly worn books from the Booklovers* 
library are offered at 15 and 25 cents. S. F. 
McLean and Co., New York, send monthly lists 
of fiction which they sell for 50 per cent off. The 
Mercantile library. New York, sells novels 
through the Library Book Concern, 156 5th Ave., 
N. Y. at 30 cents apiece. Malkan and McDevltt- 
Wllson, New York, offer books other than fic- 
tion at low rates. 

Bulletins of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbuying. Lib. J. 30: 151. Mr. '05. 

Check on the book fund. T: W: Huck. 

Lib. World. 11: 116-8. S. '08. 

Mr. Huck describes the check on the book- 
buying fund used In his library. "All books are 
entered into a suggestion book, whe.her pro- 
posed by the librarian, individual members of 
the committee or borrowers. After the meeting 
of the books committee particulars of all books 
approved are entered Into the 'books fund 
check-book.' " This check-book " gives in a 
concise tabular form the amount of expenditure 
on books approved, also the actual payments 
with and without sanction of the general com- 
mittee, and the total payments. With these 
tables before them, it is practically Impossible 
for the committee to .spend more than Is judi- 
cious." The "books committee. In considering 
a book, decide whether it l.s to be bought new 
or second-hand, and fix a price for second-hand 
books. ... If It is found imnosslble to procure 
a book at the fixed price within a reasonable 
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lime, or If the demand for a book Is felt before 
It has been reduced (In the case of recent fic- 
tion for instance), such a book is submitted to 
the committee for reconsideration. An alpha- 
betical index of books wanted, with the prices 
allowed, Is also kept." 

Editions sugges^ted for a circulating li- 
brary. L. Jefters. Lib. J. 33: 48-53. F. 
*o8. 

Mr. Jeflfers, who has charge of the book pur- 
chase and distribution for the circulation de- 
partment of the New York public library, has 
had exceptional opportunity to study what fic- 
tion Is in tho greatest demand by library pa- 
trons. Knowing this he has made a study of 
editions witli respect to prices, bindings, legi- 
bility of type and quality of paper. "The pub- 
lishers of a popular novel sometimes issue a 
low-priced edition from the same plates as the 
original. As this Is often printed on a flexible 
paper, and differs only In the omission of a few 
Illustrations and in an altered cover design, It 
may be as desirable for stroncr binding as the 
higher priced book. Eventually this edition 
may be sold to a publisher of low-priced hooks, 
so that It may still be secured, altho it Is not 
listed by the original publisher. . . . The Eng- 
lish editions may be Imported free of duty for 
library use at less expense than if purchased In 
this country." A list Is given of forty titles of 
fiction in the order of popularity. "At present 
there are from four to five hundred titles on 
which it is more economical to supply a new 
copy In strong binding than to rebind a used 
copy in publisher's binding." A list of these 
titles with publisher and price Is given. 

Importation of books under the new 
copyright law. Lib. J. 34:110-1. Mr. 
'09. 
Letter to the American publishers' asso- 
ciation. Lib. J. 33: 58-9. F. '08. 
List of editions selected for economy in 
book buying. L. Jeffers. 23p. pa. 25c. 
A. L. A. Pub. Bd. '10. 
"The list of books here presented Is not sug- 
gested on account of Its literary value for use 
as a basis of book selection by libraries, but 
It consists of popular titles which are published 
In more than one edition. It Is a list of low- 
priced editions In publisher's covers that are of 
suitable type and paper for library use. For 
brevity, titles are usually omitted that are de- 
sirable to purchase only In the original copy- 
right edition, as this edition can readily be 
found in the American and United States cata- 
logs; or. If out of print In America, a similar 
priced edition may often be found In the Eng- 
lish catalog. In a few Instances two editions 
are listed both being recommended for pur- 
chase. The collected works of an author are 
given when there Is a choice of editions, and 
when all the volumes are Issued by the same 
publisher at a uniform price per volume, and 
are sold separately. Prominent titles contained 
in these sets are listed separately to call atten- 
tion to editions desirable to purchase. Poetry 
Is usually listed as Poetical works." This list 
should prove Invaluable to the small library 
whose funds are limited, and whose librarian 
has therefore little opportunity to know the 
relative merits of editions, as well as to the 
large library that buys for branches. It Is not 
a selected list In the sense of recommending 
titles for purchase. 

Methods; symposium. Lib. J. 31: 14-7. Ja. 
'06. 

Methods in book purchasing. J. Spere- 

man. (p. 47-61 in Proceedings of the 

annual meeting of the Ontario library 

association, Toronto, Ap. 1907.) 

The general concensus of opinion Is that It 
Is better not to have books sent on approval 



from publishers; that It is advlsa/ble to scatter 
the purchase thru the year rather than to buy 
all In one lot at the beginning of the year; that 
It Is generally unsatisfactory to order thru lo- 
cal dealers. 

Principles and practice of bookbuying 
for libraries. I. E. Lord. Lib. J. 32: 3- 
II, 56-64. Ja.-F. '07. 

Miss I>ord gives a short Introductory his- 
tory of the attention paid to book -buying by 
the A. L. A. and follows this by a history of 
the net prices agreement between the Amer- 
ican Publisher's Association and the American 
Booksellers' Association. Bookbuying is large- 
ly Influenced by book selection. Book selec- 
tion la in turn determined by book prices. 

In buying imported books it is better for the 
ordinary library to order thru an importer. 
"It is better to have the books come in lots, 
whenever it is necessary to pay a notary's fee 
for the oath of importation. There is no duty 
on books entirely In a foreign language, but 
for English books under twenty years old 
there Is a duty of 25 per cent. At present li- 
braries are exempt from this duty, on no more 
than two copies at one Importation. (A 
branch library counts as a separate library 
in the present custom house ruling.) If the 
copyright bill as at present drafted passes, in- 
corporated public or Institutional libraries may 
Import free of duty one copy at a time of any 
authorized edition of any book in English." 
In buying American books do not order direct 
from publishers. It scatters the bills and adds 
the cost of transportation to the price. Do not 
buy subscription books of agents. Their prices 
are usually outrageous and In most cases there 
are plenty of second-hand copies on the mar- 
ket In a very short time. A jobber can usual- 
ly give better rates than a local dealer. But if 
without loss to Itself a library can help a lo- 
cal bookstore that is a benefit to his city it 
will prefer to do so. "The ordinary discount 
on books not published net or no longer net. 
Is 33V,- On technical books of this class, 20 
per cent. Is the usual discount. Special books 
are sold at special prices, which can be learned 
only through Inquiry and experience." It is 
unfair to constantly send lists to several deal- 
ers for estimates. "An estimate takes time, 
care and trouble, all of which are money to 
the bookseller, and only one of the number 
asked gets anything In return. . . . Ordering 
only the books on which his bid was lowest 
from a given dealer Is still more unfair, as he 
may have been able to quote those prices only 
In view of the whole order." Buying from 
auction catalogs pays best "in the matter or 
expensive art bocks or Illustrated books." It 
Is worth while to take th»* catalogs of one or 
two well-known auctioneers of books for .a 
year, bidding on desirable Items. But It would 
be wise to Iceep account, for a test period, of 
the amount of time thus spent and the amount 
of money saved." To attend a few good auc- 
tions Is a matter of education to the librarian 
but It doof* not ordinarily pay. In buying 
this way the librarian "must compare prices, 
editions, and bindings in his own mind until 
he instinctively knows whether the price asked 
Is a fair one. Two or three years of such 
reading of English and American catalogs of 
second-hand books and auction catalogs will 
give any one with a deep interest and a fair 
memory a knowledge of the book market that 
Is Invaluable." Orders from such catalosm 
should be sent at the earliest possible moment. 
English dealers give no discount to libraries, 
and most of the American dealers who print 
lists give none. . . . Orders from American cat- 
alogs should go direct to the dealer, and the 
expense of expressage or postage must be 
reckoned into the cost of the Items ordered. 
. . . Books from English catalogs should be 
ordered from the same source as English 
books. . . . The Importer's charge per shilling 
for secondhand books Is about 27 cents." 
Lists of books may be sent to dealers In sec- 
ond-hand books with an understanding as to 
ordinary prices. "Half off the list price Is an 
unusual discount for net books, though it is 
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Book buying — Continued. 
to be had; but half off the list price of un- 
protected Action means only the saving on the 
ordinary $1.50 novel of the difference between 
75 cents and 96 cents, which, with transpor- 
tation added, may mean no difference at all." 
Out of print books may be advertised for In 
the Publishers' Weekly and the Cumulative 
Book In^x. 

Question of purchase. W: M. Hepburn. 
Ind. State Lib. Bui. No. 12: 2-3. Ap. 
*o6. 

Give the local dealer orders when possible es- 
pecially if he is a man who knows and loves 
booka. There are advantages in buying of a 
large city dealer as he will be apt to have ready 
for Immediate shipment a large proportion of 
the newer books and will usually give good 
rates of discount. Second-hand dealers some- 
times have the needed books. Librarian should 
keep in touch with dealers in remainders as 
they have had no wear and are better than 
second-hand books. Buying books by subscrip- 
tion Is very expensive. 

Report of A. L. A. committee. Lib. J. 
30: C 144-6. S. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 10; 
408-9. O. *05. 

Repor't of the A. L. A. committee on 

bookbuying, 1910. W. P. Cutter. A. L. 

A. Bui. 4: 506-9. Mr. '10. 

Possible economies are summarized as fol- 
lows: "Order no book without carefully consid- 
ering whether It may well be omitted altogether; 
whether its purchase may not be delayed; 
whether it may not be obtained cheap- 
er abroad than in the United States; whether 
is may not be found at a cheaper price from 
dealers in 'remainders', or In a cheaper edi- 
tion. Do not buy from travelling agents ex- 
cept after the most careful examination of the 
claims of the agents. Spend a large part of 
your time In examining catalogs. Do not 
forget that you can do no good work without 
proper tools, and so provide yourself with the 
regular trade catalogs, and such of the helps 
as you can afford. To epitomize, put the same 
time and thought In your purchasing as you 
spend in taking care of them after bought." 

Report of the committee on book-buv- 
inR, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. i: 59-62. Jl. 

'07. 

Report of committee on book-buying, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 179-90. S. '08. 

Report of committee on bookbuying, 1909. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3:222-3. S. '09. 

Suggestions for economy in book pur- 
chasing. L. Jeffers. Lib. J. 33:494-5- D. 
'08. 

"For transacting a large volume of business 
the most economical method in the purchase of 
American books Is to secure discounts upon 
general classes. Eliminating sets and books of 
special character which we handle separately, 
American books are easily classiflable, as, fic- 
tion protected for the year of publication: all 
other fiction; net books during the year of pub- 
lication: net books after expiration of protec- 
tion: Juveniles, text-books, scientific, and mis- 
cellaneous, which includes biography, travel, 
nature books, etc. Any dealer who desires to 
secure business Is asked to quote the per cent 
of discount which he will give on each of these 
classes." 

Wisdom and economy of buying of sub- 
scription agents. P. B. Wright. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 166-7. My. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Subscription books. 



Book collecting. 

One hundred book collectors, arranged in 
the chronological order of their de- 
cease. G: A. Stephen. Lib. World. 10: 
194-200, 225-36. N.-D. '07. 

Book conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Book lists. 

See also Best books; Reading. 

Book lists and bulletins in the children's 
room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316- 
7. Jl. '06. ^ ^ ^ 

Lists of books printed as book marks are very 
helpful for children. They do not use lists in 
bulletins to any great extent. When lists are 
posted in the room it Is well to place the books 
on shelves or a table near at hand. 

Library magazines: their preparation and 

production. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. World. 8: 147-52. D. '05. 

"The reading list offers unrivalled facilities 
for bringing before the public the literature ot 
a particular subject. . . . Wherever the Issue 
of frequent topical reading lists has been Intro- 
duced, there has been an improvement In the 
character of the reading and enhanced public 
interest. . . . Primarily the reading list Is 
topical. It Is designed to guide the reader In 
the choice of book^ dealing with a current 
topic. Secondarily, it is a guide to the choice 
of books on any topic. . . . The choice of a 
subject is largely a matter of discretion; the 
cardinal point to remember is that It should 
be one that Is alive at the moment. . . . 
The list must be so arranged as to be equally 
useful to tne student of the subject and to the 
man who simply wants to know something about 
It. Therefore all essential Information must be 
given briefly, and arranged clearly. . . 
Wherever possible, the arrangement of the sub- 
ject headings of the classification adopted should 
be from general to special. This ensures that 
references to general works reviewing the whole 
of the subject, and therefore answering the re- 
quirements of the greater number of readers, 
are given first, and that references to other 
works follow In the order of their comprehen- 
siveness." 

Paragraphs and library book-lists. J: C. 

Dana. Printing Art. 10: 26-31. S. '07. 

•'That book-list is best which follows most 
closely the style of plain reading matter; uses 
a clear type of a size proper to the size of the 
page, length of line, and character of paper 
adopted; prints things In the way in which 
the average reader expects to find them; uses 
white spaces to show breaks Instead of bold- 
face type, and clings always to simplicity and 
legibility." 

Subject list of Catholic books in the Seat- 
tle public library. 45p. '09. Knights of 
Columbus, Seattle council. 

The Seattle council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus have had this list compiled In order to In- 
dicate to Catholics "good, wholesome reading, 
reliable Information, and true science." 

Book losses. See Thefts of books. 

Book marking. See Labels; Marking books. 

Book marks. 

Book lists and bulletins in the children's 
room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316-7. 
Jl. '06. 

Lists of books printed as book marks are 
very helpful for children. They do not use 
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Book marks — Continued. 

lists in bulletin."} to any great extent. When 
lists are posted in the room it is well to place 
the books on shelves or a table near at hand. 

Laws of book borrowing. Pub. Lib. 14: 
22. Ja. '09. 

Book numbers. 

See also Cutter Author tables. 

Name tables adapted for the Netherlands 
from Cutter's Author marks. M. VViers- 
ma and H. E. Greve. Boekzaal. 4: 443- 
56. N. '10. 

In Europe Cutter's tables were almost entire- 
ly unknown until 1906, when they were used 
in Norway. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 227. S. '08. 

Simplified book-notation. H: E. Bliss. 
Lib. J. 35: 544-6. D. '10. 

Book-numbers "ordinarily consist of the 
Cutter order-number for the author, often 
followed by a lower-case letter for the title 
of the book, sometimes by a third designation, 
the volume-number preceded by the abbrevi- 
ation v.; and in some places (where there are 
duplicates) by a fourth designation, hardly ab- 
breviated, for the copy." With the close 
classification in use at present these numbers 
might well be simplified and the long class 
marks be compensated by short book-numbers. 
For large collections of fiction or biography 
the three-figure Cutter tables may be necessary 
but in smaller classes not even two figures 
after the initial are necessary to designate 
authors. The guide for each library in as- 
signing book-numbers should be its own 
shelf list. 

Some problems in book numbers. H. R. 
Mead. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 251-3. Jl. '11. 

Book-plates. 

Book-plates. W: A. Brewer. Cal. Lib. 
Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 

48-54. '09. 

Book-plates: their beauty and utility. C: 
F. Newcombe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 211- 
21. My. '09. 

Etched booK-plates. F. Newbolt. il. Int. 
Studio. 39:216-23. Ja. '10. 

German ex-Iibrists. G. Teall. il. Bookm. 
31: 578-82. Ag. '10. 

Marks of book ownership. G. Hcnnig. 
Bibliothekar. i : 45-6. Ag. '09. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 226-7. S. '08. 

Book prices. See Prices of books. 

Book purchasing. See Book buying. 

Book rarities. 

See also Incunabula. 

Treasure room in Harvard university li- 
brary. H: A. Bruce. Outlook. 93:711-21. 
N. 27, '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 



Book reviewing. 

Are reviews reliable? L. J. Burpee. Lib. 
J. 33: 101-2. Mr. '08. 

Mr. Andrew Koegh of Yale Is quoted as say- 
ing that "a large proportion of book reviewing 
today is not honest A literary journal usually 
pays attention only to the books sent to it to re- 
view, and makes a selection from these. Crit- 
icisms of books are Influenced by the advertis- 
ing of their publishers. When an advertise- 
ment is sent with a book, the book Is reviewed 
quickly." Mr. Burpee thinks this criticism too 
sweeping. He says "I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that it applies to such reviews as the Na- 
tion and Spectator, the Saturday Review and 
the Dial, nor to newspapers of the class of the 
New York Post and Times; and It Is to these 
alone that any intelligent librarian will look for 
advice in selecting his books." 

Eternal or of the librarian. F. F. Browne. 

A. L. A. Bui. 5: 112-9. Jl. '11; Same 

cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 233-7. Je. '11; Same 

cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 5-8. O. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Practical book reviewing and manuscript 

reading from the inside. W. Rice. A. 

L. A. Bui. 4: 630-3. S. '10. 

Few newspapers in America pay a literary 
editor. The prevailing idea is that "anybody 
can review a book." The newspaper reading 
public doesn't care for book reviews. Maga- 
zines are becoming more journalistic and in the 
matter of reviews stand on a plane with news- 
papers. "I have no notion how such a state 
of affairs is to be remedied except by the uni- 
versal method of education. When people are 
educated to look Into the literary column for 
something besides a mere passing fancy of an 
immature mind In the way of a review, the 
papers will give them something better." 

Practical side of book reviewing. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 291-2. Je. '05. 

Present day book reviewing. H. E. 
Haines. Ind. 69: 1 104-6. N. 17, '10. 

Reviewing books. E. S. Barnett. Pub. 

Lib. 11: 558-9. D. '06. 

The essential qualities which a successful 
book reviewer must possess are given in the 
article. 

Value of book reviews. N. Y. Libraries. 

3: 3-4. O. 'II. 

The reliability of a book review is not wholly 
a matter of the honesty of the periodical in 
which it appears. With the best of intentions 
a reviewer may tell only part of the truth about 
a book, or in other ways give a false impression 
of its value. Hooks hailed as literary master- 
pieces a few years ago are ngw deadwood on 
library shelves. "The fault may not be with 
the reviews or reviewers; it Is their business, 
of course, to deal with contemporary produc- 
tions, and such productions most naturally as- 
sume an importance out of all proportion to 
their real value. Then too the proper appraisal 
of any contemporary work or event is a task 
too difficult for even the best minds. Rut these 
obvious defects should at least serve as a con- 
stant warning to librarians not to take even 
the better class of reviews too seriously. De- 
pendence should never be placed on any one 
journal, no matter how respectable, and even 
when several agree, the element of doubt is by 
no means removed. For librarians who do not 
have an opportunity of studying and testing the 
fitness of books for their shelves before pur- 
chasing, the only safe rule is to wait until some 
competent and disinterested library authority, 
such as the A. L. A. Booklist or the Best books 
lists of the State library, has «!»-" «♦- lute- 
ment and approval." 
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Book sales. See Booksellers and booksell- 
ing. 

Book selection. 

8€e also Best books; Bibliography; Book 
buying; Censorship; Childrens* reading; Dis- 
carding books; friction; Foreign languages. 
Books in; Nature books; Periodicals; Refer- 
ence books; School libraries; Technical litera- 
ture; Traveling libraries. 

Aids; Bulletin of A. L. A. committee on 
book buying. Lib. J. 30:479-82. Ag. '05; 
Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 10:362-3. Jl. '05. 

Aids in book selection. Kroeger, A. B., 

and Cattell, S. W. (Library handbook, 

no. 4.) D. 28p. 15c. (D.) '08. A. L. A. 

Desigrned for the small library with a modest 
income, and a more-or-less inexperienced li- 
brarian. It includes information on book re- 
views, trade bibliography, publisher's catalogs 
and bulletins, auction and second hand book- 
sellers' catalogs, library catalogs, bulletins and 
finding lists, subject bibliography, children's 
literature, documents, foreign literature, peri- 
odicals. 

Attractive editions of standard authors 

vs. cheaper ones. M. Graves. la. Lib. 

Q. 5: 65-6. Ja. '06. 

"It is a well-known fact that of two standard 
sets, identical in reading matter, but one of 
which is bound in dull binding with fine print 
and poor paper, the other bound attracuvely 
and printed from clear, large type on good pa- 
per the latter will circulaite frequently while the 
former will stand on the shelves year after 
year." 

Author from the librarian's standpoint. L. 

L. Pleasants. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 48-9- 

Je. '08. 

"The responsibility of selecting and reject- 
ing should be thrown not upon the librarian, 
who sometimes is Incompetent to decide and 
often Is subjected to pressure from her public 
to buy against her better judgment that for 
which there is a passing demand, but upon 
those who print the books, that there may be 
no poison at the fountain head to filter thru 
the streams. We have our pure-food laws 
which protect us from physical Injury: why not 
work for that more Important legislation which 
affects the mind and soul? In France, I believe, 
a book has to reach a certain standard of liter- 
ary merit in order to be crowned by the acade- 
my. Is it unreasonable to hope that at some 
time in tho future the library interests of our 
country will be strong enough to demand the 
establishment of some .such tribunal which In 
addition to judging literary merit, will set the 
seal of its approval upon no work that is de- 
basing?" 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 

Stcvenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, '11. 

A selection of books for a small private li- 
brary which may also contain suggestions for 
the small public library. Fiction which forms 
two-thirds of our ordinary reading is given 
particular attention. The following rules were 
observed in the selection of fiction for the list. 
"1. It must either be a classic, of which one 
should not be ignorant, a work always readable 
in its field; or 2. It must be so standard in its 
class that re-reading it should not come amiss: 
3. It must represent its author clearly; ""4. It 
must have no social or ethical quality that 
would make It inadmissable to adults of moral 
discernment and good sense, In a public library, 
when its literary value and acceptance be con- 
sidered: 5. Inasmuch as in so small a library 
the full series of work.s from one or another 
author who is prolific and highly esteemed can- 
not be Included, lest space be exceeded, the 
choice here made is of only such author's 'best' 



book, or of a few of the 'best' books. Naturally, 
this choice can be often questioned or even re- 
jected, but in most cases I think it will be 
found entirely defensible." The following class- 
es of books are represented: books of reference; 
history; biography; classic Latin and Greek 
authors; travel and discovery; religious and 
philosophical works; essays; fiction. 

Book selection. A. Arneson. For Folke- 

og Barneboksamlinger. 2:35-8. My. '08. 

There is no part of administration which 
makes grreater demands on a librarian than 
does book-selection. He must have independ- 
ent and Intimate acquaintance with the field of 
literature; he must be able to choose and re- 
ject with authority; he must understand how 
to question specialists when his own knowledge 
is not sufficient; he must be In close touch with 
his time and his surroundings; If he does not 
know whkt his patrons are thinking, he cannot 
possibly know what they should read; ho must 
understand how to follow up the interest of the 
moment; a newspaper article, a lecture to work- 
ing men, any occurrence may give rise to good 
impulses. Impulses which will die if they are 
not nourished by means of books. In the pur- 
chase of books tolerance must be displayed; a 
partisan library will never be a public library. 
(Translation.) 

Book selection. E. F. McCollough. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 7: 41-2. Mr. *ii. 

The selection of books for other people to 
read is no easy matter, and the ditflculty of 
the problem increases as the book fund dimin- 
ishes. "Mistakes in book selection are luxuries 
which no library however large or well pro- 
vided with funds can alTord. For every dollar 
misspent means a chance forever lost to sup- 
ply the immediate need." Books should not 
be selected In a hit or miss fashion but should 
be chosen in accordance with a definite plan 
which has been systematically worked out with 
a view to supplying the book needs of the com- 
munity. The librarian must be keenly alive to 
the community interests. She Is the only per- 
son who is in a position to see the problem as 
a whole. "To aid such a librarian a good book 
committee able to supplement and balance her 
ideas and judgment is another essential. The 
best team work Is usually done when the Inter- 
ests of the members of the book committee 
are as varied as possible." 

Book selection and buyinj?. Mrs. K. M. 
Jacobson. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
No. s: 5-7. D. '05. 

"No method seems more advantageous than 
the buying list corresponding to a card cata- 
logue made by mounting annotated clippings, 
and adding to these the opinions of the libra- 
rian or members of the book-committee who 
have personally examined the books. . . . 
The librarian [should] watch the journals, the 
various bulletins and lists; check here and thero 
the notices, preparatory to mounting, of such 
books as she knows are neces.sary to balance this 
class in her library, or to supplement that; to 
replace an out-of-date or worn-out volume." 

Book selection and purchase for small 

libraries. M. E. Prentiss. Pub. Lib. 11: 

55-9. F. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Book-selection committees for juvenile 
literature in Germany. L Chadburn. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 56-69. F. '07. 

In Germany Paul Zeigler of Berlin founded 
in 1893 the Jugendschrlftenwarte a monthly 
paper dessigned to educate the public in the 
scientific criticism of juvenile literature. In 
1900 Heinrlch Wolgast of Hamburg organized 
Die verelnlgten deutschen Prflfungsausschiisse 
fdr Jupendschriften. I.e., the Union of German 
committees for the criticism of children's 
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Book selection— Continued. 

fully up to dnte. thus maklnR- it unneceasary 
/or the others to buy largely In these directions.'- 
In selsPtlng books tor the different departments 
ol the univerBlty It Is found tbat their flelds 
overlap. The same book Is demanded by ser- 
eral departmenle. A system of cooperation 
between d apart menta must be norked out If 
library funds are to be expend ed to the best 
advantage. In conslderlns the needs of a 
■Ingle rlepartment It seems best that each de- 
partment should appoint Its library committee 
which shall confer with the library oITIclalH 
on nil questions relating lo the book needs or 
the department. 
Book selection: local collections. J. Ross. 
Lib, World. lo: 71-S. Ag. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading: Local col lections. 

Books about America in foreign lan- 
gtiages: compiled to aid in the selection 
of books for foreigners. A. L. Holding. 
N. Y. Libraries, z: 92-8. Ap. 'la 

Books in relation to libraries. Lib. Asst. 
6:311-4. N. "08. 

Books no public library should be with- 
out. E. E. Siosson. Intl. 65: 1559-62. D. 
24, '08. 
■■In decldlns wliat booKs to buy first, two 
general rules inay oe uaetul. First. The pub- 
lic library Is Intended to BUVPleinent, not to 
■uptilaiit, ejJstlng sourveB 01 literature. Ua 
t)rimary iHirpose is to keep on hand tne books 
that aia needed but cannot readily be obtained 
ought not be merely a free tiewB 
e;:ouil. in buying IhioKs tiegin at 

library should nave "I.— I<l]eb ol 
iiu! iDCHi papers. There should be complete Olet> 
of at least two of the ieadlng weeKliea or dal- 
lie* Ot tbe town or uounty. it Is not necessary 
-~ — Lplaln the Importance of thoso for legal. 









commercial, , 

In order to find out how tare 
a set ts. It is only necessary to try to get one. 
Sverythlng relating 10 local history should alau 
t>e diligently coilectea. booKs, pamphlets, pboto- 
Braplis, diaries and letiera. TtilB Is the one 
line in which it Is leglllmaie for a small library 
to apeciftllie and acquire a unique — " — " — 



ernal societies and c 



I authoritative 



Bureau of American republics should Ij 

ttie reach and cognizance ot ''" '"" 

rent of the world Is still more oimcuii. 
latest volumes of the 'Annual register,' 
'StBlesman'B yearbook,' the 'International y 



.. J and difficult to 

when got," Every library should hn 
United ijtates geological survey maps. 
as far as possible get the maps that eac 
ernmetit published of its own territory. . 
Files of the leading EngllBh and Amerii 



: numbers, only 1 



. VI,— Iteeent sclentiflc 



and technological works. . _ . __ _ 

years old may as well be burned up 1 

shelf- room Is abundant and dusting Is cheap. 
. . , Select each book separately. Fay no at- . 
tentlon to/Wondera of nature" or 'The classics 

when the agent uncoils the chain of bindings. 
Any further money should be put In Journals 
of original research which do not lose in value 
like hooks. The small library may well special- 
lie In the technological literature of lis local 
industries, keeping a good supply o( trade Jour- 
nals and getting books that the manufacturer 
or mechanic or farmer will not sneer at." VII. 
—The classics. "However little they may be 
in demand the public library must have a tol- 
erably complete sec of the standard works of 
history, biography, fiction, poetry, and morality 
which form tlie sub-sol! of our modern litera- 
ture. ■ ■ . VIII. — Hecent and authoritative works 
on pending Questions. Here the book-buyer 
must be cautious and read between the lines 
of advertisements and even of reviews for nn 
unlimited amount ot money may be spent with 

riodlcftls will satisfy most readers, but thoan 
who are seriously Interested will need thoro 
and comprehensive works. There should be 
in every library the best books on such sub- 
jects as prohibition, woman sudrage, labor, so- 
cialism. Insurance, banking, tariff, race ques- 
tions, International arbitration, etc.. In most 
cases two or more works presenting opposing 
or divergent views.'" 



I 



Building up a bu.sincss library. Publishers' 

Weekly. 79^ 2084-6. My. 20, '11. 
There are very few good business books, and 
proeticHlly all that are good "have been pub- 
lished within the last (en years and Horns ot tha 
best within two or three years. Business 
books of any kind, good, bad, and Indifferent, 
aro far from plentiful. To build up any sort 
ot a library at all, you are forced to give a 
very elastic meaning to the word business, 
and Include within lis scope works of a spe- 
cloUaing character, such as treatises on bank- 
ing, finance, transportation, accounting, shop 
practice, etc., books which no doubt are valu- 
able to men engaged In each specific line but 
are too full ot detail to be ot practical value 
to those engjged m other lines. To be specific, 
really helpful liooks on advertising and selling 
are very few." Mr. W. H. Ingeraoll has made 
out a list of ten best books on business and 
of these ten. six are of a specializing charac- 
ter The following are the ten books: Veblen's 
■■Theory of business enterprise," Parson'B 
■•Business adralniBlratlon,"" Rollins' "Financ 

n enterprise," Garri»on"B "AcoountlnB 

bualnf— 



ing 

•"Efflclen 



f Organisation and 

administration,"' acott"s "Theory of adverlis- 
ing.'" Scott's ■■Selling," and Parson's "Ijaws of 
huHiness ■' A bibliography of books on busi- 
ness is selected with reference lo the needs Of 
the aver.ige business man. 

Buying lists of books for small libraries. 
Z, Brown, corap. I-40. 'lO. 

"This list has been prepared for small village 1 
libraries, especially those ihat have only a Utile 
money to spend for books. Eipenslve bonk* 
and expensive editions have therefore been 
omitted. It is believed that all the editiona 
recommended, however, are fairly satlsfaotory.. 
m many cases, the betler edition and Its prlcB 
are given after the cheaper one. In buying. It 
Is suggested that about one third ot the monay 
be spent for nonfictlon. one third for ecllon and 
one third tor Juvenile books (Including bath 
fiction and other works). Of *'— 



I 

I 
I 

I 



th* pro* 
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Book selection — Continued. 
portion may be altered to suit circumstances. 
It is recommended that whenever possible 
books be bought in the special library blndlnff." 

Children's books in inexpensive editions. 
C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 54-6. Jl. 

'OS. 

Get inexpensive editions for general circula- 
tion. When soiled they can be destroyed and 
clean books are better than soiled copies. A 
list of inexpensive editions is given. 

Choice of books. H. Nyhuus. For Folke- 

og Barneboksamlinger. 3:110-4. D. '09. 

Address at the second meeting of Norwegian 
librarians, "Juul Dleserud, at present an as-, 
sistant In the Library of congress utters a 
warning In the September number of the Li- 
brary journal against several Norwegian books 
of doubtful character. Now I concede that there 
are widely different moral standards In Nor- 
way and America. Perhaps ours is too liber- 
al. On the other hand it is certain that the 
American standard is too narrow. In any 
case, too narrow for us. Norwegian writers 
have been wont to declare themselves on any 
subject whatsoever and we have learned to 
listen on any subject whatsoever. The Amer- 
ican standard is different, a fact which ex- 
actly accords with the traditions of the coun- 
try and the less complex life of a people whoso 
most intense endeavor has been toward ma- 
terial progress and practical achievement. Both 
systems have their advantages. The Americans 
cherish a system of morals which favors con- 
cealment and puts fig-leaves on statues. We 
are the rather inclined to look upon the naked 
truth and believe it Is the highest good to 
see things as they really are. Artistic merle 
of course is to be required; further, this liter- 
ature should be kept from children and young 
people." 

Choice of books in traveling libraries. K. 

I. MacDonald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 30-43. 

My. '06. 

"Buy the most attractive and beautiful editions 
of classics and standard novels, both for children 
and adults. If the money must be saved let it 
be on the very popular fiction, which will be 
read whatever its forms, and much of which 
may be had In more or less cheap good editions." 
a work in one volume is far more likely to cir- 
culate than the same bound in two volumes. 

Concerning practical bibliography. J. 

Walton. Lib. Asst. 7:7-15. O.-'og. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bibliography. 

Current aids to book selection. B. Win- 
ser. Pub. Lib. 10: 263-7. Jc. '05. 

Current year's best books in sociology 
for a small library. G. Miller. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 11-4. Ja. '05. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. '08. 

The difficulties resolve themselves Into two 
clasfses — the elimination of old books and the 
addition of new ones. Two suggestions are 
feasible in the elimination of old hoolw, viz., to 
relegate all books whloh are surely obsolete to 
n reserve stock, and to paste a warning notice 
Inside all ephemeral books in science, technolo- 
gy and sociology. Such a notice might read 
"When choosing a scientific or technical book 
note the date of publication. Some books not of 
recent date are retained because the elementary 
and historical parts of them are still valuable, 
although other parts are obsolete. This book 
waa published In . . . was revised last in . . ." 
The keeping of scientific and technological 
bookfl up to date is a serious question. Large 



libraries can usually afford to purchase all 
the important books as soon as thiey are pub- 
lished, but the small library runs the risk 
of wasting some of its funds on books that 
are not the very best for its public. The 
small library should put a limit on the subjects 
represented in it. In this way it could double 
the books on each and so be better equipped 
for continuous study in certain lines. If it at- 
tempts to bo comprehensive in selection many 
subjects will be covered by only one or two 
books of a general character. Then, too, "the 
fewer subjects the librarian hsis to overlook 
the more likely Is he to succeed in keeping the 
collections upon them up to date and ade- 
quate." The sources of Information about sci- 
ence books are poor. The guides drawn up 
specially to help him are out of date when he 
receives them, and he has been obliged to select 
without them. He cannot depend on reviewers 
for they do not tell with exactitude the subject 
of a book and the point of view, nor, in the 
case of new editions, the extent of the revision. 
"What would help the librarian in the case ot 
science ip a concise annual summary ef prog- 
ress. In Germany and F^-ance summaries are 
published for several branchc-s of Fclence." 
The annual list of Best books is excellent but 
Its recommendations are too late to bo of serv- 
ice. "A public library cannot wait till the end 
of the year before making its selection of books 
in any subject, especially in science and toch- 
nologry. The latest work is required at the ear- 
liest m.'vment." A monthly annotated list would 
be far more valuable than the annual list. The 
A. L. A. Book-list Is annotated but the recom- 
mendations are not signed and it recommends 
only books of a general character. The library 
association should cooperate in publishing a 
monthly list. 

Directing the taste of casual readers. T. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13:294-9. O. '08. 

Purchase the best authors In substantial at- 
tractive editions and they will surely bo read. 
The works of Jane Austen in a poor binding 
were almost untouched, but an edition In large 
excellent typo had a large circulation. 

. Elvcrum public library. O. Schulstad. For 

Folkc-og Barneboksamlinger. 2:5-9. F. 

'08. 

The committee thinks that a public library 
should be representative, that as far as Is pps- 
sible it should have all fiction which has been 
prlnteti in our langruage and a selection of the 
best books in other departments regardless of 
the views and theories which they express. 
The management is clearly convinced that It 
has not the right to come forward as censor 
for the reading public. (Translation.) 

Eternal or of the librarian. F. F. Browne. 

A. L. A. Bui. 5: 112-9. Jl. '11; Same 

cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 233-7. Je. 'ti; Same 

cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 5-8. O. '11. 

The eternal question with the librarian is 
••AVhich shall It be? This book, or that?" The 
librarian must take the responsibility of buy- 
ing books for other people, and. not only a 
wise selection, but a judicious distribution of 
his purchases is necessary. The most difficult 
problem of all Is presented by the new novel. 
In tr>ing to make an appraisal of the value of 
a new book, he finds the abundance of mate- 
rial In the form of advance notices, etc.. a 
hindrance rather than a help. A practical 
method of classifying and arranging such 
material in envelopes of convenient size is 
suggested. 

Expensive books and the small library N. 

Y. Libraries. 2: 251-2. Jl. '11. 

It Is generally assumed that expensive books, 
however important, are out of the reach of 
the small library. "Libraries, like homes, can 
suffer from too much as well as from too 
little economy, and just because the danger 
of the latter extreme is so obvious, it is 
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perhaps the less 



B and the less 



traetlvenesj 

edition , _ 

en equally K'K>d 



■ number. It depends 
[ree on Iheir fltnesB 
goad book In a nne 
easily do more good 



inil literary cIbbbIcs In oi 
} uaelessneSH by Ih 



the slondard 
r libraries are 



how mnni llbrarlBR do we find an uUer lack 
of dlsllni^tlon and charm, a dreary and repel- 
lent appearance of cheapness and (-ommon- 
ness. tending to crenle a prejudice aenlnst 
rather than a love (or books 1 Ubrarles are 
often poor and without proper support and 
respect In their community, Just because they 
treat themselves so poorly. The library that 
wUI respect Itself, that will rernrd Itself oa 
nlwnys worthy of the very best and treat 
Itselt to the best, has adopted the surest 
method of achieving' mulerlal prosperity." An- 
other point that mlsht be urged Is that cheap 
books or the class which the small library Is 
supposed to purchase are within the range of 
Individuals, but the expensive work which can- 
no I be owned by the Individual reader should 
be owned collectively by the community It It Is 
or sufflcieni impoilimce and senerul Interest. 

Fairy tales. Pub. Lib. 11:175-8. Ap, '06. 



Ules. 



evaluation of the 1 



9 at fairy 



Few suHgestions for a patient's library. 
Am. J. of Nursing, 10: 936-7. S. '10. 

Volumes In the Henry Phlpps library In one 
of the wards of Manhattan stale husiillal. 

Fiction in tite public library. A. O. Jen- 
nings. Lib, Assn, Rcc. 10:534-41. N, ; 
Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 558-64. 
N. '08. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
headlnE Fiction. 



Foreign law in state libraries. C: C 

Soule, A, L. A, Bui, 4: 702-3, S, '10, 
Noiea on this article are siven under the 
head In E Slate libraries. 



given 

tul. 
vtz. 



lat of b'rench books that are absolutely 
md clean and nt for any one to read la 
complete calBlog 



, __. , list that 

The list Is arranged i>nder thr 
"(1) Books suitable ' 



f tieadlngri. 



_. Books suitable for young peo- 
ple and children over twelve; (3) Novels, 
which grown-up people, as well as young girls, 
can enjoy." 

Fugitive bibliography in relation to book 

selection. J. D. Young, Lib. Asst, 6: 

192-6, O, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 

heading Blbllograpliy. 

General principles of book selection. M. 

B, Lindsay. Ptib. Lib. io:26?-7i. Je. 



05 
"The point o 
kept constantly 
tate demand Is 



r the reader must be 
. . . [bull Immed- 
on!y Imponnni Icon- 

, more sorTouH needs of 

c must be nnlldpated, , . . Certain 

periodicals tihouKh not genernlly re.id 

useful ns reference books. . . . 

Mc literature, keep up a good supply 



of periodicals of popular but aulhorltatlve 

ture. . . . The subscription price of a good 
technical magazine Is not more than that ot th« 

average Bclentlfio book and it has the advant 

of being up 10 date, as well as containing c 



Where choice must be made, 1 
condensed rather than the nhauFtli 
Ihe genenil ireallSB rather than thai covering 
any special phase or period of the subject. al~ 

ways cHullous. however, as to the ' ' - 

value of the work. In the matte 

llie iHHiks covering our own stsle s __. _,. 

town should be generously supplied. . . . Ii 
general . . . avoid aulincrlplion books. . 
. 1*1 us have novel?, and Ift us have them ll. 
abundance, but let us guard very carefully the 
■""'"'" " ' placed before our 



: ot history 



t for thos 









'or a given llbrni 

_ _ anything In this _ ,._. 

gond effect on the life of the community? 
there anything In this book cf service and pleas- 
ure to any man. woman or child In this c"^ 
munlty?" 

German principles for selection of chil- 
dren's books. A, M. Jordan, Pub. Lib. 

13; 1-3. J3. '08. 
The teacher in Germany leads In overseeing 
children's reading. The library Is an agency 
In look after children beyond srfiool age. 
"Children's books are to be considered always 
and under all conditions as a means of educa- 
tion; that Is, education In the sense ot con- 
scious Influence. They may be expected either 
to instruct or lo uplift or to delight by artistic 
presentation. Reading ns a source 01 amuse- 
ment Is regarded as unnatural to children. In- 
asmuch OS childhood's normal recreation is to 
he found In activity. . . . Only men of science 
should attempt to offer scientific teaching, and 
this must not he done In the guise ot a story. 
Ing slory Is objectionable. There 
' - • - In the work of 



Guides to book selection. J. D. Stewart 
and O, E. Clarke. Lib, World, n: 409- 
17, 445-3". My.-Jc. '09. 

An tmnolaled list from the English point of 

How far should the demand of the pub- 
lic for popular hooks be supplied? P, 
B, Wright. Pub, Lib, 13: 12^-3, Ap. 'oS. 

Twenty-five to fortv per cent of Hctlon Is a 
good working basis tor a library. 

How to choose editions. W. E. Foster. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 85-92. Ap. '10. 

"The slit points ot selection are the following, 
ond tliey are named In the order In which tliey 
should stand: (1) Text (whether unabridged or 
noil, (2) editor, (11 also, H) typo, (5) paper 
and ink. (6) binding." 

How to raise the standard of book selec- 
tion. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 14: 163- 
7. My. 'OQ. 
"When tho book tils the man, provided ho 
Is a good man, it Is a. good book." A few testa 
In distinguish good from bad books arc those 
of language. Bimpilclly and clearness, good 
taste and truth, "It a book survives these tests 
. , . It cannot ha a bad hook so far as strl« 
goes." As to subject matter, the test should 
be "simply that of Its effect on the render. If 
a hook makes the reader want to be mischiev- 
ous, foolish or criminal— to be a Billy (" "--" 
man or womon. It is - — ' -— '- 
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Book selection — Continued. 
by the hand and lead It home, It Is good." To 
buy books without reference to the special 
needs of the community is to buy bad books. 
The books bought are not bad, but might easily 
be better. Non-use of a book means that some- 
thing is the matter, either with the book or 
the public. Current books of doubtful value 
are added when standard books of superior 
merit are in such demand as never to be found 
on the shelves. Books on local industries are 
frequently lacking, because patrons do not ex- 
pect to find them at the public library, and 
therefore do not ask for them. Many libraries 
lack collections of books in foreign languages 
adapted to the industrial colonies of foreigners 
in the community. Classes of books requiring 
technical knowledge for selection, such as the 
sciences, the arts or history are often badly 
chosen. Controverted subjects are given one- 
sided representation. "There is too much care 
about the outward garb of decency and too lit- 
tle about the pervading atmosphere of morality." 
The book-selecting body fails to avail Itself of 
expert advice. There are persons in almost 
every place who are qualified to give advice 
as to certain specific books. "The best results 
are obtained through a preliminary selection 
by the librarian with the aid of lists and the 
advice of Individual experts . . . and then sub- 
mitted to some person or committee represent- 
ing the Board of trustees." With a satisfactory 
librarian, the work of such a committee would 
be to deal with the general policy to be pur- 
sued in selection rather than the considera- 
tion of individual titles. The most difficult ex- 
pert advice to procure Is concerning fiction. 
Authors and publishers should no longer be 
standards for fiction selection. Each Individu- 
al novel should be read through from cover to 
cover to determine its fitness for an American 
public library. Effort should be made to deter- 
mine whether a library is properly distributed 
among the different classes. If a library con- 
taining four per cent of history and six per 
cent of literature has circulation percentages 
of five and seven, respectively. In those classes, 
It is evidence that those classes circulate more 
freelv than other classes and might profitably 
be added to. The following "don't's" for book 
selectors are suggested: — "Don't buy books 
that are Intellectually far above your readers. 
In the hope of Improving their minds; don't 
buy fine editions of books that need rather to 
be extensively duplicated: don't buy McGrath 
and McCutcheon when you have reser\'es on 
file for Dickens and George Eliot; don't buy 
biography In excess because you are fond of 
It vourself, when a comparison of percentages 
shows that your supply of travel or applied 
science Is not up to the demand; don't buy 
books In nimsy bindings that will give out after 
the first Issue; don't buy books In very strong 
bindings when their use Is to be light and small: 
don't buy 'sets' and 'libraries'; don't buy sub- 
scription books of an agent at a personal In- , 
tervlew; don't estimate public demand by Its 
effect on your own patience; don't buy hooks of 
which you are not In Immediate need, when 
you are morally certain that copies in good 
condition will be thrown on the markets as 
remainders at one-quarter the original list 
price: don't buy costly 'new editions' of refer- 
ence books without assuring yourself that the 
newness Is more than nominal: don't buy nov- 
els because you see them advertised In the trol- 
ley cars." 



Importance of book selection. 
World. 9: 1-6. Jl. '06. 
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"The total number of books printed since 
the Invention of movable type In the middle 
of the 15th century has been computed by 
different authorities at figures ranging from 
fifteen to thirty millions. To this vast king- 
dom there Is no guide, nor even adequate clas- 
sification. . . . Here then lies the work of the 
bibliographer, to collect, collate, discriminate 
and preserve only the titles and contents of 
such books as really count for something. . . . 
At the present time, book selection Is receiving 



far more attention than ever before, and libra- 
rians and committees, hitherto lost In the 
clash of rival systems of government, are be- 
ginning to regard the building up of a library 
more from the book and less rrom the brick 
standpoint. ... A library to which people can 
resort, with confidence In Its power to help 
ttiem In any line of research. Is a temple of 
knowledge which will Influence public taste, 
judfement and feeling In a manner Impossible 
by any other agency." 

Initial stock of a public library. T. E. 

Turpbull. Lib. Asst. 7: 118-23. Ap. '10. 

"To select books on all subjects from one's 
own personal knowledge, Is fraught with great 
danger. Yet Is this same personal knowledge, 
tlie possession of which distinguishes the sci- 
entific librarian from his less able brother, of 
the utmost Importance. It ts of use In quall- 
f.ving, extending, and modifying the sugges- 
tions of 'guide-books to books,' or of friendly 
recommendations, In such a way that the needs 
of one's 'clientele* will be more readily met, 
and their requirements satisfied with greater 
success and exactitude. Apart, then, from 
this most desirable Individual equipment, the 
available aids may be roughly divided into 
•literary' and 'personal.' Of the former, Son- 
nenschein's 'Best books' and 'Reader's guide* 
(of which a new edition will shortly be issued) 
will be found Indispensable, whilst Sergant and 
Whishaw's old, but useful 'Guidebook to books' 
and Robertson's 'Courses of study' should be 
remembered as amongst the best general guides 
to literature. The 'Catalog' of the American 
library association is also to be recommended, 
if the fact of its strong American bias be 
constantly kept In mind. As regards guides to 
special subjects, the librarian of to-day, if not 
ideally situated. Is certainly in a greatly su- 
perior position to his predecessor. He Is able 
to consult works authoritatively written from 
his own standpoint, on the selection of fiction, 
history, the fine arts, economics, the classics, 
music, etc., and he should make the fullest 
possible use of them. ... In all moderately 
large towns gentlemen well known for their 
interest in certain subjects would gladly re- 
vise any list of books on their particular sub- 
jects submitted to them. Additions might, of 
course, be Invited, but I contend that a 
Ufft, it may be only a skeleton list, 
should be provided by the librarian as a 
groundwork for the specialist. The choosing 
of books by means of reviews in periodicals, 
altho universally practised Is In some respects 
but an unsatisfactory expedient. The method 
can never be a perfect substitute for personal 
examination, whether by the librarian him- 
self or by expert assistants, for one can In no 
case be sure of the absence of bias, prejudice, 
or Impartiality In some form. In a book re- 
view." 

Mechanism of book selection and order- 
ing. J. V. Stewart. Lib. World. 14: 131- 
• 11- 

The large majority of books added to any 
library are bought on the suggestion of the 
librarian and his staff. The librarian should 
examine carefully the various literary reviews 
and magazines, but he must remember too, that 
only a small fraction of the books published 
are reviewed in these magazines. "A magazine 
reviews the books sent to It for that purpose 
and Ignores the remainder." It Is therefore 
necessary that the librarian have a check list 
of the books published each week. The Pub- 
lishers' Circular Is recommended for this pur- 
pose. The librarian marks this list weekly and 
hands it over to an assistant who makes entries 
on slips or cards of uniform size. This slip 
should contain author's name, title, publisher, 
price, date of publication, and source of In- 
formation. In some libraries senior members 
of the staff are made responsible for sugges- 
tions In particular classes of literature. Sug- 
gestions are also received from outside sources 
and special cards may be made out for books 
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suggested by readers. For the purpose of filing 
and handling slips, a filing box is necessary. 
The plan suggested makes use of the following 
guide cards: Suggestions; Books for committee; 
Passed by committee; Ordered; Overdue; Sec- 
ondhand; Rejected. Most of these headings ex- 
plain themselves. Under the first are filed all 
suggestions from every source whatever; under 
the second those books selected from this list 
which are to be recommended for immediate 
purchase. Overdue books are those ordered 
which are not supplied at once. Slips are 
transferred to this compartment after waiting 
a reasonable time. Slips transferreu to the 
secondhand section are for books w^hlch can 
be held over for a time till they can be ob- 
tained secondhand. 

Municipal librarian's aims in bookbuy- 

ing; symposium. Library, n.s. 6:46-69. 

Ja.; Same. Lib. J. 31: 119-23. Mr. '06. 

The discussion Is opened by the statement 
that "if the main object of the library is edu- 
cational, the main object in the selection of the 
books should clearly be educational also." It 
is argued that it is not the province of the li- 
brary to furnish fiction, that librarians must 
educate their readers. That at least only the 
very best fiction be purchased, and none until 
it is a year old. On the other hand it is argued 
fiction is desirable. "The danger of taking too 
narrow a view of the functions of a library is 
shown by the decay of mechanics institutes, due 
in great measure to their libraries and their 
arrangements In general being of too exclusively 
educational a character. The craving of human 
nature for amusement cannot be safely Ig- 
nored. . . . The actual discouragement of 
inferior fiction Is a laudable undertaking, but 
it requires caution and discrimination." 

Municipal popular libraries of Paris. G: 

F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 33: 9-13. Ja. *o8; 

Same cond. Pub. Lib. 11: 395-6. D. *07, 

The Paris library commission issues yearly 
a list of best French books for French libra- 
ries. A "monthly periodical published to aid 
in the choice of current French books is the 
Bibliographie du bon livre francais (Paris, 
Li'Action Sociale de la Fcmmc, subscription 2 
fr. 50 centimes.) Books favorably reviewed in 
it may be purchased v.-lth safety by American 
libraries." 

National materialism and the public li- 
brary. C: W. Ames. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 4-^3- ^- '06. 
The librarian, not the public, must make the 
selection of books. "Smaller libraries with , 
limited means are obviously in belter position 
to resist the demand for undesirable and less 
desirable books than are those which have the 
means to buy, if they choose, everything that 
is asked for." Do not buy expensive books 
which are merely commercial ventures. 
"Healthy fiction, pure and stimulating, should 
be conceded to the public demand, but sensa- 
tional books, however popular, and especially 
those of doubtful or vicious tendency, of an- 
arcliistic or revolutionary character, should be 
provided sparingly, however eaj^rer and persi.«!t- 
ent the nquest from the public." In a public 
library the librarian in selecting political and 
economic works must avoid anything resem- 
bling pnlitical partisanship. He should "hesi- 
tate to buy and circulate books of any charac- 
ter which teach disrespect for law and order. 
He should avoid the mere propaganda of blind 
discontent and radical revolution." There is 
an ample supply of clean wholesome literature 
which the librarian can help to promulgate, 
"books which make for right living — for hon- 
esty in business and patriotism in politics; 
books which stand for sobriety and chastity; 
for the sanctity of the marriage vow; books 
which t^ach that the wages of .sin is death; 
and which show forth the blessedness of self- 
sacrifice and the beauty of holiness." 



New York state library approval and dis- 
approval of books. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
144-5. Jl. '10. 

"It is the policy of the New York state 
library to provide room for Individuality in the 
libraries under its supervision, considering 
always differing conditions and avoiding both 
paternalism and dictatorship. Perhaps one lialf 
of the books allowed to stand on the lists sub- 
mitted are accorded only what might be char- 
acterized as a negative approval. They may 
'contain something to interest, legitimately 
amuse, or inform somebody, yet show such a 
lack of literary value that they can not be cor- 
dially recommended, tho they may properly be 
allowed if desired. The State library decides 
on broad lines and undertakes to forbid only 
what is absolutely undesirable, either becau.s'e 
untrustworthy, illiterate, vulgar or Immoral. 
It gives counsel wlienever it is asked, but in 
general throws upon the local library the re- 
sponsibility of deciding wliat fits the need of 
its public, knowing that what is 'one man's 
meat* may be 'another man's pol.son'." 

Non fiction in our libraries. J. Broch. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 4: 118-26. 
D. '10. 

Chairman's address at tliird meeting of Nor- 
wegian librarians. 

Notes on children's books. Lib. Occur- 
rent, No. 12: 1-3. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this artirk* are given under the 
headmg Children's reading. 

Notes on section II of the Library as- 
sociation examination syllabus. Lib 
World. 13: 380-4. Je. '11. 

Novels and children's stories of 1907-8, 
recommended for libraries receiving the 
state grant. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. i, 
1909: 1-6. *09. 

On selecting economic literature. W: H. 
Price. Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 57-69. Je. '10. 

Includes a "list of titles likely to prove help- 
ful in commencing or building up" a collec- 
tion of books on economics. 



Partisan literature in public libraries. 
J. Havvkes. Lib. World. 12: 28-34. 
'09. 



A. 
Jl. 



Books, aside from poetry and fiction belong 
to six classes:— the encyclopedic, philosophic- 
al, critical and interpretive, explanatory, dis- 
cursive, and propagandist. The books in tho 
first four classes should be rea.'sonablv up-to- 
date and of standard value. Gifts not meet- 
ing these requirements should not be accepted. 
Books obviously eccentric or absurd should 
not be added by gift or purchase. "By con- 
trast it will be seen that there Is a vast differ- 
ence between such works and some others 
which are sometimes thought to be doubtfully 
suitable for acquisition. Mrs. Eddy's Science 
and health belongs to this order. I cannot sup- 
pose that any public library committee would 
be found guilty of buying such a book; never- 
theless, if offered as a presentation it should 
be accepted. It may be the parent of a more 
or less freak religion, but of itself it is a seri- 
ous treatise on metaphysical theology: and as 
this subject is one on which no T>erFon ha-s a 
right to curtail the freedom of his fellow, it 
being impossible to demonstrate him to be 
wrong, that portion of the public interested 
should not be dei)rived of another citizen's 
generosity." Works of a proselytising order 
should not be acquired. Public li>>rarles should 
"be absolutely free from all contamination with 
actual potltical, or religious conflict, no matter 
how high and elevating the alms of either side 
may be. Xor can their inclusion be excused by 
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a Judicious selection of both sides of the con- 
troversy — the defilement of partisanship re- 
mains. Do not let it be understood, however, 
that this implies the total exclusion of all lit- 
erature on controversial subjects, such as the 
fiscal question or socialism — not by any means; 
there is still room for a large library on these 
topics." To disseminate "essentially party views 
must necessarily promote, prolong, or aggra- 
vate party squabbling— certainly no very dig- 
nified aspiration for a municipal library. . . . 
The function of a public library is to expand 
and develop the intelligence of those who re- 
sort to it, not to cramp and fetter it. Now 
this supply of alleged facts and doubtfully val- 
id opinions in tabloid form, can have no other 
possible result than to emaciate the mind. 
The average person who reads a party tract, 
assuming that he is of the same colour, swal- 
lows it witnout any attempt at mastication, di- 
gestion, or real assimilation: his one idea ts to 
get it inside his brain. The person with whom 
this kind of literature is most in favour (as 
an out-of-season commodity) is the clever 
young man of the parochial debating society. 
What he wants is to find the arguments for his 
Ride of the question set out seriatim, after the 
fashion — but slightly more elaborated — of Gib- 
son's Handbook for debating societies, so that 
he can vamp them up with a minimum of ex- 
penditure in thought and reflection. And the 
ready-made opinions issue forth with parrot- 
like precision. I conceive that when debating 
societies effect such a crude result they do more 
harm than good, and it is not for public libra- 
ries to aid them by supplying the blankets that 
80 sulTocate the mind." Controversial works 
are ephemeral. "The tariff question also pro- 
vides material for illustrating my point. In most 
books on the theory of international exchange 
the authors will, in the end, come to positive 
conclusions on one side or the other, and in so 
far must be considered ex-parte treatises: yet 
library committees would be quite Justified in 
buying or accepting them. I'or instance, no one 
could cavil at the acquisition of Cunningham's 
Rise and decline of the free trade movement, 
nor at Lord Avebury's disquisition on free- trade, 
indeed, one would expect to find them In any 
public library; but Williams' Made in Germany 
or Labour and t>rotection might reasonably 
be objected to, savouring badly as they "do of 
street-corner oratory." The sectarian periodic- 
al is a pest "Every well-equipped library 
must contain works on such topics as vegetarian - 
Ism, vaccination, or psychical research: but it 
does not follow that all the papers circulated by 
diet faddists, anti-drug fanatics, or mediumlstic 
quacks, should be displayed on the reading- 
rack. Contention is usually bitter in the sec- 
tarian press, and quackery rampant; whereas 
it may be entirely absent from the correspond- 
ing book-literature. One has only to peruse 
the advertisements In a well-known spiritual- 
istic periodical to satisfy himself on this point. 
No library committee should give their sanc- 
tion to such literature, least of all afford fa- 
cilities for its dissemination. . . . No books of 
a propagandist type should be circulated in 
public libraries and only newspapers standing 
for wide national movements should be admit- 
ted to the reading-room. Any other course is 
both unfair and Improper: unfair on account 
of the invidious selections that must inevitably 
be made, and Improper because any attempt to 
turn the municipal library into a channel of 
agitation is a grave abuse of its function; not 
to speak of the offence to the numbers of rate- 
payers whose money would thus be devoted to 
advancing causes with which they entirely dis- 
agreed." 

Principles and practice of bookbuying for 
libraries. I. E. Lord. Lib, J. 32: 3-1 1. 
Ja. '07. 

The effect of the net price has bfeen to make 
librarians hesitate about buying books before 
they are a year old. The Publishers' Weekly, 
The Cumulative Book Index, The Book Re- 



view Digest, and the A. L. A. Book List are 
recommended to librarians who are decliding 
what books to buy. In the John Crerar libra- 
ry, of Chicago, slips are made out for books 
not in the library and these are marked to in- 
dicate 'immediate purchase, buy at a reason- 
able price, wait for further imformation, buy 
at reduced price, etc. 

Principles governing the choice of reli- 
gious and theological books for public 
libraries. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 30* 
137-40. Mr. '05. 

"The standpoint of the public library in Judg- 
ing of any books, even religious books, is not 
primarily religious but literary and educational. 
. . . The public library Is not irreligious or even 
non-religious . . . but it is simply lacking in re- 
ligious color. . . . The library ... is rightly in- 
terested in religion and calls upon it for religious 
books are Just as deserving of consideration as 
calls for poetry, for fiction, for philosophy, for 
fine arts, etc. ... Its shelves must fairly repre- 
.sent, in addition to the broad field of religious 
literature devoid of sectarian bias, many differ- 
ent and often antagonistic beliefs, according to 
the demand of readers. ... In the selection of 
reference works a broadly inclusive policy should 
be followed. All the leading works on relierion 
and religions should be purchased, from those 
on the earliest pagan religions to those on the 
leading Christian and non-Chri.'?tian relis:lons of 
the present day. Encyclopaedias, dictionaries, 
commentaries, concordances, and bibliographies, 
those of earlier publication so far as they are 
still of value, and those of recent date, the 
most conservative and the most liberal, should all 
find a place in the public library. Such works 
may well be Included as M'Clintick and Strong's 
Cyclopaedia of religious literature; the series of 
dictionaries by the late William Smith and his 
associates; Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 
based on recent conservative criticism; and the 
EncyclopcDdia Biblica, setting forth the most ad- 
vanced criticism of the day; Langc's Commen- 
taries, representing the old, and the new Inter- 
national critical commentary, representing the 
latest biblical criticism; Cruden's, Strong's and 
Young's concordances; the new edition of 
Bliss's Cyclopaedia of mi.'*sions, Julian's Dic- 
tionary of hymnology. Brewer's Dictionary 
of miracles, Schaff's Creed for Christendom, 
and Brewster's new work on the Saints and 
festivals of the Christian church, as well 
as the Jewish encyclopedia and ITughes' Dic- 
tionary of Islam. A liberal selection from 
the various scctrlan encyclopedias and the re- 
ligious year books, almanacs, and directories, 
published by various denominations should 
also be purchased, even those of denom- 
inations having few adherents. If there 
is any demand for them. ... In addition 
to these, the more Important Sunday-school les- 
son helps, which are almost always much used, 
should form a part of the reference collection. 
The Bible, in the King James and revised ver- 
sions, the Douay Bible, and a polyglot edition 
should also find a place In the reference depart- 
ment. With regard to periodicals, the public li- 
brary may properly be a subscriber to a lead- 
ing Journal of each denomination which possess- 
es any considerable number of adherents in the 
community. ... As a matter of policy, in order 
to assure every citizen of the absolute impartial- 
ity of the library, it is well to secure for the 
library a representative collection of the lit- 
erature, especially on its historical side, of each 
denomination having a number of adherents in 
the community. ... It is best if possible fin so- 
called religious fiction] to eliminate the religious 
question, altogether and to Judge each novel as 
If It had no religious motive. . . . Reli- 
gious historical fiction of a fairly high 
literary standard Is always a valuable part 
of the library. . . . The religious books that 
may properly be found In the children's room of 
the public library are those of a very general 
religious character, such as Bible stories told In 
a simple way, lives of Christ arranged for chil- 
dren, and that great favorite of nearly all chil- 
dren — Pilgrim's Progress." 
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Principles of book sckclion. C. Bacon. 

N. y. Libraries, i: 3-6, O. '07; Same. 

Ver. Lib. Com. Bui. 3: 1-5. D. '07. 
"Study yauT community with ca.re and try 
to provide BomethlnB for all who use or vitio 
mny be induced to use the library. ... Do not 
tlilnlc - . . you muHt buy every book for wtilcb 
the IPjipoyers BSk. . . . Do not refuHo to buy 
a booli because one Or more people object to 11- 
. . . Know Imciks. . . . Take advice from spe- 
PlallMs In varloUB lines, but do not alwnya fol- 
low it- . . . Get what your readers need and 
want, or can bo made to want, ...Donolbuy 
an author's complete works If some of Ills books 

not. ■ ■ • Buy largely for the children. . . . 
Buy a few standard books <n guod editions. 
. . . Buy technical tiooke if your cotnmunlty 
nfeds them and you con aFford IL ... If you 
have ma;iy foreiKners In your tmrn. buy some 
Imokii for tbem In their own lanEiiaKes. . . . 
Buy, or. better, beg all books or pamphlets re' 
Intlng to your town or written by townspeople, 
. Sometimea buy a book wanted by a single 
reader. ... Do not duplicate valuable liooks 
in other libtariea In your town, if these are 
eaalb acceaBlble to the public in general. . . . 
Do not buy tnuny rpference books It your II- 
lirary Is not open hours enough for tht>ae hooka 
to be used In consultation at the library. . . , 
Do nnt iMk down upon fiction." 

Principles of book selection. I,. E. 
Stearns. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
J: lOQ-io. D. 'II. 

Principles of selection in purchasing 
books for school libraries. E: L. Par- 
mcntcr. (In annual report state board of 
Lib. Com., Mich,, 1907. p. 139-43.) 

"To be en-tiUed to ndnilsslon to a school li- 
brary, a book should pasa throe testa; First, is 



t inter 



stlngT No matter how good It may be, 
~ —■ appeal to the chlld'a interest. It 
eud and !io wilt ' 



appeal to _ _ _, 

e read and fa will be worthless, 
it helpful? With ao great need of 



Is asking lor bread. Third. Is it standard? _ 
other words, la It recogniKOd as worthy by 
those who arc beat qu.illfled to form an opin- 
ion about it? While a large acqualnlance with 
books for children Is an Important qualification 
of a teacher. It la plainly ImposHlble for her to 
road Ihe constantly Increasing number and to 
become so well acquainted with them as to en- 
able her to answer these three cjuestlons about 
any large proportion. Iiul fortunately wa now 
have speclnllsts In chlldren'B booka, trained II- 
brarians who devote their time exclusively lo 
' "t of library work. It is Ihe 



JK 



lallsts and of teachers, par 



ment of some com pet en 



this 1 



t grades of pupils and In the dlffer- 
nenta of IKeratura. 1th. Establish 
In a balance belwee.T the groups in 
1 claasincatjon. 6th. Consider llie 
eieroeni or cost lo proportion as the money 
available Is limited, ijth. Re-order boolta that 
have become worn out, and If deBlrablc, buy 
duplicate copies. Jth. aelect the maslerpleccs 
_f — „...u_- — , -mpicle seta of his works. 



Sth. Do not pay r 






Public library from the business man's 
standpoint. H: R. Huntting. Pub. Lib. 
i3::l3S-7. N, '08. 
"The library 1b tor the peo[>le and the people 
sliould be considered In buying the books. Books 
that ore suitable for the manufacturing town 
might not he suitable for the rural community." 
Books for reading and study should include ref- 
erence booiis, text books, and hooka on differ- 
ent trades, occupations and profesalons. . Books 
lor character bulidlug would Include the clas- 
sicB. "esaayfi, biography, history, and books on 
theology and philosophy, . , . A Brent deal can 
be said both for and against the reading of fic- 
tion, . , . iitallBtics show that In England a 
greater number of more serious books are cir- 
culated than In ihia country. In Germany a 
scJentlftc or a rhlloaopMcnl work quite fre- 
quently baa a large circulation among the work- 
ing people." 

Reading for pleasure and profit, zd ed. 



Reading ripe books, la. Lib. Q. S: 47-8. 
Jl. 'OS. 

"Wlicn the Atnerican publisher's association 
adopted the net price rule, retuslns to supply 



I 



aa Uiey claimed, from ten to thirty pe 
The libraries clruck. A committee on bool 
was appumted by the American library c 






una, upon [neir aovice, uie libraries bought aa 
few new booka oA posalble. They purcnased 
second-hand books; they took ad vantage of 
their rl^tit of Importing duty tree and got twoks 
tram England at iio to BO per cent leas than the 
pries of llie sumo t>oukB In this country; they 
replenished their sets of standard novels in- 
stead of buying new ones: they bound their 
periodicals; they bought more technical boolts 
and Icaa licUun. . . . Now that the hbrai ' 
lue attempting less than ever the Imposs 
task of giving everybody the aame new bouK, 
they are doing eicellenl work In getting the old 
booka read, , , , The llbrdries are several 
months behind the stores In time, but they are 
ahead in quality. The -booka that are being 
read are better than the ttooks that are being 
bouglit. The classic novels stand In unbroken 
ranks In every gentleman's library; in the pub- 
lic library they are read and Worn out and re- 
bound and rebought again and asain." 

Recent library aids. Pub, Lib, 10:296- 
9. Je. 'OS. 

Reference books for the small library, M. 
G. Wyer- la. Lib. Q, S: 205-7- Ap. '08. 

Nollys on this But)]i.'i.'t are given under tba 

Selecting books for children. E. Lyman. 

la. Lib. Q. 5: 208-9. Ap. 'oS. 
Notes on thia article are given under tha 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection and rejection of books. J. C. 
Dana. Lib. , J. 33: 148-9, Ap.; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 177-8. My. 'oS. 



"Buying ten I'opiea of 1 
subject for a given library^ 



tuency. saves 



cataloeing. claaalfylng, replacing, flndlng . _ .. _ 
shelf bccauae always in, and la aatlsiying' in- 
quirers because the staff knows the one book. 
Its scope, contents, value and what It can do tor 
a given inquirer. This Is the secret of the art 
of selecting: few titles, carefully chosen ftrr tha 
oommunlty'a needs, and freely duplicated.'' 
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Selection of books for children. G. 

Thompson. Lib. J. 32: 427-31- O. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection of fiction. B. H. Johnson. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 2-7. D. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Fiction. 

Selection of juvenile books for a small 

library, h. M. Kelly. Pub. Lib. 14:367- 

72. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Selection of technical books and period- 
icals. H. Frost. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 663-6. 
S. '10. 

A type of book to be avoided In the select- 
ing of technical books is the one that is merely 
a "rehash of material contained in trade pub- 
lications." An opposite type is the book well 
written and carefully compiled from the most 
reliable sources. This, while adding nothing 
to our present source of knowledge, Is to be 
recommended and may be given a place in 
the library. A fact to be emphasized In the 
selection of technical books is that they go 
out of date so quickly. The lack of reliable 
reviews of technical books Increases the diffi- 
culty of selection. "The ideal book review 
should be a disinterested appraisement or anal- 
ysis of the book judged by the standard of 
Its usefulness to a certain class of readers. 
. . . To all readers it is Important to know 
If the book contain later material than a book 
of a year ago, or if it treat the subject more 
thoroughly than some other book; if it Is more 
practical, or mathematical, or statistical, or 
theoretical; whether It Is a book written for 
reference only, or as a text-book. Another 
Important part of the review Is the estimate 
as to the value of the Index." 

Shakespeare and municipal libraries. J: 
Ballinger. Library, n.s. 6: 181-91. Ap. 
'06. 

A list of editions of Shakespeare, blograptales 
about him, and commentaries on his works 
which every library should i>ossess. 

Standard of selection of children's books, 
C. Burnite. Lib. J. 36: 161-6. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Tentative selection from the books of 
1909. N. Y. Educ. Dept. Bui. 469: 1-60. 
Ap. 15, '10. 

Terse and pertinent suggestions regarding 
book selection for village libraries. A. E. 
Bostwick. N. Y. Libraries, i : 238-9. Jl. '09. 

Trtistees and library appropriations. E. 
W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30:403-4. Jl '05. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that 
greater attention paid to the literature of com- 
merce and of arts and crafts would result in a 
wider appreciation and usefulness of the libra- 
ry. .. . Even trade and technical magazmes 
have been overlooked to a great extent. 

Undistinguished authors: their use in a 
children's room. H. P. Dodd. Lib. T. 
33: 138-41. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 



What kind of books should be found in a 

public hbrary? O. Olsen. For Folke-og 

Barneboksamlinger. 3:49-50. Je. '00. 

It is easier for a library board to keep medi- 
ocre, doubtful books out of the library than for 
a librarian to keep them away from the reader. 
To do the latter without rousing suspicion re- 
quires much tact and quickness. 

Book stacks. See Shelving. 

Book storage. See Storage of books. 

Book thefts. See Thefts of books. 

Book wagons. 

Book wagon. (In Fifth annual report of 
Washington co. free lib., Hagerstov^rn, 
Md., 190S-6. p. 7-8.) Q. 23p. pa. Wash- 
ington CO. free lib. 

"A second years ttst of the book wagon has 
demon.«trated the fact that as yet no better 
way of leaching the remoter portions of the 
county could be devised. Sixtoen routes thru 
various parts of the country have been laid out, 
and forty trips have been made by the wagon 
over these routes durlnj? the year, so that each 
section has been visited very nearly three 
times, or, in other words, the wagon has cov- 
ered the ground about every four months. 
Once in tlirto months would have been a more 
desiiable average, l»ut the expense has been a 
ronsideration, and also the fact that it has been 
Impossible to oftener find a competent under- 
study to undertake tho duties of Mr. Thomas 
at the central library. 1'7C8 books have been 
circulated this year, more than double the 
number sent out In this way last year. Mr. 
Thomas reports an increase of Interest in every 
section; often when he goes back over a route, 
he finds that new borrowers have left a mes- 
sage with old ones, asking him to call. Often 
where parents do not wish for books them- 
selv(s. they are anxious that their children 
should have them, and the number of juvenll« 
books needed to make up the proper proportion 
for the wagon shelves is constantly growine 
larger. There is also a class of people, namely, 
those who by roason of invalidism, or other 
fortune of life, are shut in their homes, who 
are growing greatly to depend upon the peri- 
odical visits of the wagon." 

Field libraries. M. Dewey. Dial. 40:75-7. 

F. I, '06. 

Remarkable results have been obtained from 
traveling libraries but more good would be done 
If a traveling librarian could go with them, a 
"trained expert who is at heart the reader's 
sympathetic friend." This traveling librarian 
should be able to take his samples with hlm» 
and so he must have a book wagon 
holding perhaps about a thousand volumes. 
"With this equipment the man or woman with 
a genius for the work has a rare opportunity 
for usefullness." The book wagon should have 
its regular route repeating visits at Interval^ 
of a week or two weeks. 

Library wagon. M. L. Titcomb. il. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 1 : 70-1. S. '05. 

"Given a library located at the county seat 
but Intended for the use of the whole county, a 
population of 160,000 at the county seat and of 
45.000 in the entire area of 500 square miles, 
how could we best deliver the goods? Obvious- 
ly the first step was to establish as many de- 
posit stations as we could at small stations in 
the county. But when at the end of the third 
year of our existence with sixty stations, we 
found that twenty-five were located In places 
which were accessible by neither railroad, trol- 
ley, nor stage line, and that there still remained 
many Isolated districts where there was not even 
a general store In which to place a case of books, 
our next need was plain before us. A wagon we 
must have. Bids were received from the local 
carriage makers for a wagon designed to carry 
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Book vmgons^-^ontinucd. 
several of the ca8e3, and with shelving on each 
side, the doors of which opened outward. The 
shelves have a capacity for about 3O0 volumes. 
The cost of the wagon complete was $175. We 
consider it more economical at present to de- 
pend upon a livery for horses. Arrangements 
were made to give the janitor of the library, 
an old resident of the county, and one who 
therefore knew each farm-house, the necessary 
time for the wagon work, and the first trip was 
made last April. Since then we have made on 
an average of one trip a week. The plan is, to 
start out lor the day's work with the wagon 
loaded with cases to be delivered and with a 
fresh Interesting assortment of books covering 
the various classes and designed for all ages. 
In the course of the day the cases are delivered 
at their proper stations, possibly others picked 
up to be brought in for an exchange, and all of 
the out-of-the-way farm-houses on the route 
visKed, where an invitation is given for the 
family to come out and inspect the ware of- 
fered, the wagon being driven thru the country 
lanes directly to the door. . . . The books aie 
charged by the simple method of taking the 
slips used for the Browne charging system 
from the books, writing thereon the name of 
the borrower, date, and name of the route, 
usually indicated by the rural free delivery 
number. The books are left for two months 
with the understanding that neighbors shall 
exchange among each other, and at the end of 
the time the wagon goes baok with another 
set." 

On the trail of the book-wagon. M. L. 
Titcomb. A. L. A. Bui. 3:354-5- S. '09. 

Recent phases of library development. L. E. 

Steams. Chautauquan. 56 : 1 16^22. S. '09. 

An account of the work of the book wagon 
of the Washington county free library at Hag- 
erstown, Maryland. 

Travelling book-wagon in Wisconsin. L. 
E. Stearns. Lib. J. 30-346-7. Je. '05. 

Travels of the book wagon. L. E. Stearns. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 14. Ja. '05. 

Book-worms. See Bookworms. 

Bookbinding. See Binding and repairing. 

Bookbuying. See Book buying. 

Bookcases. See Shelving. 

Booklover*s library. 

Visit to the Booklover's. G. Ashley. Pub. 
Lib. 10:8-10. Ja. '05. 

Bookplates. See Book-plates. 

Books. See Discarding books; Literature; 
Reading; also headings beginning 
Book. 

Books, Care of. See Care and preservation 
of books. 

Books, Censorship of. See Censorship. 

Books, Making of. 

See also Binding and repairing; Imprints; 
Paper; Printing; Publishers and publishing. 

Art and craftsmanship in the printing of 

books. R. Bergengren. il. Outlook. 90: 

203-9. S. 26, '08. 

A discussion of the RIvorside nross editions 
done under the supervision of Bruce Rogers. 

Book description. J. D. Brown. Lib. 

World. 8: 145-7. D. '05. 

A short sketch of paj^Ination is griven, fol- 
lowed by a d^lscusslon of signatures and sizes. 



In the collation of books account should be tak- 
en of "author, title, place of publication, date 
of publication, printers or publishers, number of 
volumes, sizes, pagination, contents as regards 
illustrations and other extras, and even such 
external matters as binding." 

Defects of modern books as regards 
paper and printing, with suggestions 
for improvements. Lib. Assn. Kec. 12: 
34-8. Ja. 'jo. 

Hov^r books are made. E. T. Stiger. Ind. 
63: 1220-4. N. 21. '07. 

The story of the making of a book from the 
time the publisher receives the manuscript 
until the book is ready for the market. 

Paper of lending library books, with 

some remarks on their bindings. C. 

Olivers. Q. 34p. *90c. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 

Chivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 

Taylor Co., N. Y.) 

This work Is a summary of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Cedric Chivers before the American 
library association at Bretton Woods, Julv, 
1909. The gist of the lectures has already ap- 
peared in the Library Journal for August, 1909, 
but the present volume includes a number of 
diagrams, photomicrographs of different quali- 
ties of paper, and tables of statistics which 
elucidate the text. 

Physical side of books. J: C. Dana. Lib. 
J- 32: 351-7. Ag. '07. 

Librarians should become familiar with bind- 
ing, paper, type, Illustrations and everything 
that enters Into the makeup of a book. Mt. 
Dana describes sixteen things that enter into 
this makeup and tells how to make collections 
of these things. 

Books, Rare. See Book rarities. 

Books, Shelving of. See Shelf arrangement. 

Books, Use of. 

Bee also Libraries and schools; Refer- 
ence work. 

BooK-using skill in higher education. J: C. 

Dana. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 191-5. S. '09. 

"As we find it, only those teachers who have 
a natural fondness for books; an acquaintance 
with literature for children; a desire to in- 
troduce their children to that literature and 
to encourage the reading habit; and such skill 
in teaching as enables them to make use of 
other books than text books in their daily 
work, are willing to attempt to use the books 
which a public library may furnish as tools 
In their daily work. The result of this condi- 
tion of things Is that books which libraries lend 
to teachers for use In their class-rooms are ef- 
ficiently used by only a part of the few teach- 
ers who ask for them. Concerning this fact 
two things may be said: first, that teachers 
ought to know the literature suited to chil- 
dren and how to use it; and, second, that even 
if they have not this knowledge and skill, they 
should be compelled to accept and use a collec- 
tion of general books In their class-room work. 
... In exploring the field of work with schools 
we find that those libraries seem to have pro- 
duced the best results in the long run which 
have held to the attitude of invitation and 
readiness to help; have offered books to teach- 
ers; have suggested ways of using them; have 
refrained from securing from boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents and principals any au- 
thority to Impose books on unwilling or even 
on unprepared teachers. Libraries which thus 
manage school work find that a teacher who 
has a moderate knowledge of books and some 
native tact can easily both increase and guide 
the reading of her pupils. This fact makes 
all the more keen the librarian's disappoint- 
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Books, Use of — Continued. 
ment at finding that few teachers have the 
knowledge, interest and skill necessary tor pro- 
moting the reading of their pupiljs. . . . Pu- 
pils come to high schools poor readers and 
ignorant of books. In high schools they read 
little and are pressed into no strenuous exer- 
cise in book-using. Those who are to become 
teachers go on into normal schools and there 
get little reading practice, gain slight acquaint- 
ance with literature for children, and acquire 
very slight, if any, skill in the general or pro- 
fessional use of books and libraries. They go 
into school rooms as teachers and there, op- 
pressed by the curriculum, absorbed in metliod. 
having poor vocabularies, being slow readers, 
knowing little of the art of mastering books, 
tliey do not care for other book tools than 
their text and desk books, are embarrassed by 
the presence of class-room libraries rather than 
helped by them; and can not readily and do 
not, generally, help their pupils to form the 
reading habit or to acquire sidll in book-use. 
... In the public schools, we can invite often, 
exhort a little, and teach a little less; and' these 
things it is plain we should do even if we 
neglect our bed-time stories and our picture 
bulletins. In high schools we can do little 
more than promote the appointment of com- 
petent librarians and tlie acquirement of ample 
libraries. In normal schools our task Is the 
same. For both we can point the way and lit- 
tle more. In the colleges we are almost re- 
duced to exhortation alone. The individual 
college librarian seems as yet to have little 
influence in his own college. Together the col- 
lege librarians, with such support as they may 
care to accept from the rest of us, can surely 
bring information, suggestion and argument 
to bear upon the authorities for the proper 
recognition of the college library." 

How to use a library: practical advice 

to students and general readers, with 

explanations of library catalogues, a 

systematic description of guides to 

books, and a guide to special libraries. 

J. D. Stewart. 83p. 2s. '10. Elliot Stock, 

62 Paternoster row, E. C, London. 

"The aim of the modern municipal librarian 
Is to create a workshop library; one in whlcii 
are to be found the books of practical utility 
in all branches of knowledge, and incidentally 
a selection of the best recreative literature. 
Modern works on technical subjects of ail 
.sorts are receiving ever-increasing attention 
from the public libraries — In short, it is be- 
coming recognized that there is a practical &s 
well as a dilettante side of literature. Much ar- 
rant nonsense is talked about the amount of 
fiction circulated by public libraries. Taking 
the whole work of the library, a much fairer 
method than simply taking the work of one 
department, the percentage of fiction circulat- 
ed by the municipal library is 23.19 per cent. 
The reading of good fiction never did any one 
any harm yet, and certainly has done many 
people much good. As for the third-rate fiction 
which floods the market and the erotic rubbish 
which occasionally creates an unpleasant fla- 
vour in the public mouth, these classes of books 
are not stocked by the municipal libraries at 
all. and therefore cannot be circulated by 
them." 

Library instruction in normal schools. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 147. Ap. '09. 

Measure of ability. Pub. Lib. 14: 128-9. 
Ap. '09. 

An argument for instruction in the use of 
books In high schools, normal schools and col- 
leges. Students come to college with no knowl- 
edge of how to use a library or even how to 
use the individual books. Libraries should co- 
operate with schools to remedy this defect in 
secondary education. Normal schools are be- 
I3r1nning to recognize the importance of such 
training and are Instituting courses of instruc- 



tion to the end that teachers may be able to 
use the libraries themselves and cooperate with 
librarians in instructing children in the use of 
books and the machinery of libraries. 

On the college professor. L. M. Salmon. 
Lib. J. 36: 51-4. F. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Training of students in the use of books. 
II. R. Mead. Lib. J. 30: C82-4. S. '05. 
Outline given for a course of lectures. 

Training of teachers in the use of books 
and the library and in a knowledge of 
children's books. J. V. Sturges. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1910: 1003-13. 

A Questlonalre was recently sent out to 
princii)als of training classes in the state of 
New York. Out of 25 replies received, 18 re- 
port that no lessons are given to students in 
the use of books; 3 that lessons on the use of 
catalog, etc. are given incidentally; 16 that no 
lessons are given on the use of the library; 3 
give lessons incidentally in connection with 
work in English. If this condition is general, 
as it seems to be, professional training schools 
should provide courses in the use of books and 
the library. In the writer's opinion two 
courses should be offered, a general course re- 
quired of all, and an advanced elective course 
open to a limited number who wish to follow 
the work further. The general course could 
be given in two parts, first, a serlos of lessons 
to beginning classes on the use of catalog, in- 
dexes, etc.; second, a series of lessons on chil- 
dren's books for those about to graduate. "The 
alms of this course will be, not to train li- 
brarians, but first, to make the entering class at 
home in the library and to teach them to use 
books as tools, and find what they need without 
waste of time. Second, to prepare the seniors 
for selecting books for the grades, directing 
the outside reading of the children, and teach- 
ing children to use books and the library in- 
telligently." The aim of the elective course 
should be to prepare teachers to organize and 
administer a small school library. 

Booksellers and bookselling. 

See also Booksellers' catalogs; Prices; 
Publishers and publishing. 

Books and bookstores in Europe and 
America. H. MiJnsterbcrg. (In Ameri- 
can problems, p. 177-91) 

Books and booksellers of Russia. I. Na- 
rodney. il. Ind. 67: 1377-80. D. 16, '09. 

Perpetual "best-sellers." E. T. Tomlin- 
son. World's Work. 20: 13041-5. Je. 'lo. 

Rise and distribution of literature. F: W. 

Jenkins. Lib. J. 36: 99-111. Mr. '11. 

An account of the making and selling of books 
in ancient Egypt, Chaldea, Babylonia, Greece 
and Rome. 

Some notices of men connected with the 
English book trade from the pica rolls 
of Henry VII. fl: K. Plomer. Library, 
3d ser. i: 289-301. Jl. '10. 

Booksellers' catalogs. 

Booksellers* catalogues. A. G. Burt. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 49-55. F. '07. 

The originator of catalogs was George Wil- 
ier, a bookseller of Augsburg who issued a cat- 
log in 1554 or 1564. The first English catalog 
of any bibliographical pretensions was Issued 
by William London in 1658. The quantity of 
catalogs Issued to-day is constantly increasing, 
but their arrangement is exceedingly poor. 
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Bookworms. 

Insects destructive to books. W: R. 

Ueinick. il. Sci. Am, S. 70: 408-10. D. 

24, '10. 
The anclenlB knew that books were deacroyed 
by Insects for Aristotle. Horace. Ovid, Martial. 
and Lueian speak at boakworms. It has been 
statei] 'ntiat more books and papers are de- 
alroyed by Binall forms of life In one year 
Ihan by nre aod water i^omhlneil." and faints 
seem to prove the ataletnent true especially 
where libraries are located In the warm regions. 
The writer contends that Insects have instinc- 
tive powers and are searching for the sub- 
stances which contain the vegetable or mineral 
matter suited especially to ihotn. Hence he 

divides the book-worms Into paste "' 

per eaters and ' " - - ' - 



bindinK eaters. Poisons aa 
practically worthless because 



Insect enemies of books. J. Boycr. il, 
Sci. Am. 98:413-4. Je. 6, 'oS. 

"For many centuries librarians had observed 
depredatlnna duo to InsectB without knowing 
Iheir preciae eotise. In 1721 Priach of Berlin 
found In it cnist of dry bread the larva of an 
Insect which bored holes In books, manuscripts 
and palntingB. ... In 1742 Predlger suegesicd 
methods of profiling books from the ra-vages 
ol Insects, and In 17S4 the Gentleman's Uaga,- 
Slne of Iiondoa recommended dusting tha 
shelves and the fly-leaves ot books with pip- 
per. pulverised alum, and other InsectlcldeH." 
Ttie bread-borer Is one of the moat formidable 
of the insect pests. It Is found In all clltnotes. 
"The beetle la one-twelfth Inch lonK. downy, 
light brown, and striped lengthwise. The eggs 
are laid between the edge.i of the leaves. In 
■cratch oa In leather bindingp, chinks due to 
Imperfect pasting of backs and fly leavps ate. 
. . . The worm bores long narroa' tunnels through 
paper, leather and wood, leaving a trail of saw- 
dust mixed with white eaerement." The only 
elTecllve method ot getting rid of borers ■'con- 
sists In exposing the Infested volumes to tha 
vapor of carbon dlnulphlde, by putting them In 
an fllrtlght metal-lined box with a saucer of 
that llnuld. Thirty-six hours of this treatment 
suRtcos to kill beetles, pupfe. lan'ee, and eggs. 
The unpleasant odor of the diaulphlde dlsep- 
peais aftev brief eipoauro to the nlr and the 
only objection to the use of this substanco is 
lis InHatntnablllty and the explosive character 
«f Ita vapor when mixed -with air. Henco the 
fumigation should be done In the daytime In 
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tli.?l- perforate bindings. . . . PolverlBed 
camphor has some effect In driving away tho 
book -lice, ... The familiar cockroach at- 
tacks and devours In Us nocturnal rslda tha 
l^ipcr and bindings of books as well ks flour, 
Bugur and other provisions." Pyrethrum pow- 
der strewn on tho shelves paralyxes the cock- 
loaches. Trapa are also uaed to catch them. 
Live bookworm — a nature study. A. C. 

Tyler. Lib, J, 33: 311-2. Ag. '08. 
Borrowers. 

Set alia Borrowers' cards; Loan depart- 
ment; Reglatration ot borrowers. 

Inilialion of tlie borrower in an o|icii 

access library. S, Kirby. Lib. Worl^l. 

12: 339-40- Mr. '10. 
Borrowers' cards. 
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registration of borroi 
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feet capacity." The larva of the 
peclally like leather and parchr" 
reguler tunnels "'EOlng In sll _. ... 
gnawing and disintegrating the bindings In an 
extraordinary manner. Sprinkling with benxine 
and fumigation with carbon disulphlde hove 
been recommended for their destruction," The 
Blli-er flsh. a ivlnglpsa Insect "may often lie 
Been scurrying away from a book suddenly 
opened In summer. ... Its favorite food 
la paste or glue, to obtain which It destroys 
titles, labels ajid heavily slsed paper, respect- 
ing only tho parts that are covered with Ink. 
It may be caught by out ting notches In tho 
edge of a small box, and inverting the twx on 



.... ,. „._ rid ot _. .._. 
the books freiiuentlv, and kill every Insect dis- 
covered. Psoquea or tiook-llce are often dis- 
lotlged from old books kept In damp plains and 
may bo seen on llbrarv shelvea In summer. 
They ar« nlmoat omnivorous but especMly 
rood ot paste and mold. In search of whlcb 



2/2-3. Ja. 

Registration of borrowers: some improve- 
ments. E. W. Neesbam, Lib, World. 12: 
341-3- Mr. '10. 
Simple forms for the loan system. C. E. 

S. il. Lib. Occurrent, 2: 5-8. O. "08. 
An Illustrated description Is given of the n.p- 
pllcatlon blanks, forms and readers' cards tlmt 
are helpful for a small public library. 

Supplementary tickets anil facilities to 
students. E. S. Martin. Lib. World- 10: 
313-4. F. '08. 
Almost oil libraries now issue extra borrow- 
ers' tickets. On these, as a general rule, any 
book except Action may be taken. If libraries 
are to approximate their maximum uaetulnesB 
"Rules resuls-tlng aupplementary tickets should 
allow llbmrlana to use their discretionary pow- 
ers in dealing with bona-flde atudonta. Direct 
means should be adopted whereby new b 
ers will be Immediately confronted with 1 

riouB facllltlea offered them. Charging s 

should be perfecUy adjustable So as to allow 
tho whole or any part ot a work consmlnc 
several volumes to be correctly accredited 
a Ingle renders," 

Vnlnc of a series number in reKistratio 
K. W. Browcr. Lib, J. 36: 578- N. '11. 
Wnrk of the registration ilesk. 5, C. 
Van de Carr. (Modern American library 
economy as illustrated by the Newark, 
N. J., Free public library, ed. by Jl C. 
Dana. pt. T, sec. i.) il, O. 32p. pa. asc. 
■08. Him Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 
Boya' clubs. See Clubs for children. 
Braille. See Blind. 
Branch libraries. 

Sre aliio Delivery stations; Deposit stations. 
Branch libraries, F. Dallimore. Lib. 

Assl. 5: 111-6. Je. '06. 
"The central library should not _ ... 
for the sake of branches, and In no place 
Should branches be opened unless " " 

is sufficient to maintain them, for 1 „ 

hrary la better than two poor nres. Branct* 
libraries must be established to i;-" "■* —'— - 
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Branch libraries — Continued. 
be a lending library, a coUeciion or reference 
books, a reading room, and a Juvenile room." 
There should be an interchange of books from 
all the libraries. A stationary staff is better 
than an interchanged one. 

Branch libraries. D. B. Martin. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 7: 175-7. N. '11. 

The problem which this librarian faced was 
that of a small city in which the library, cen- 
trally located, is about two miles from the city 
liniiis in either direction. She realized that 
there was a large population in the suburbs 
which was getting no benefit from the library, 
and began tu consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing branches. The board did not approve; 
they believed that taking books from the cen- 
tral library would bo a mistake. But the li- 
brarian persisted and as a result two boxes of 
75 books each were sent to the two ends of 
the city and placed In charge of two druggists 
who had consented to act as librarians. The 
plan worked for two years but at the end of 
that time the two volunteer librarians were 
obliged to give up; the library work had grown 
so that it interfered with their regular busi- 
ness. But by this time public interest had been 
aroused, and while it was necessary to give up 
one of. the branches temporarily, the library 
was able with the generous help of the people 
of the neighborhood to establish the other as a 
permanent branch with an assistant in charge. 
Buying books for a branch is one of the serious 
problems. The librarian must depend largely 
on the assistant In charge of the branch as she 
knows the needs of the people. The best work 
of the branch library is done thru the children. 
"In interesting the children we reach those who 
have in charge the support of the library. The 
aldermen In distant wards would naturally care 
but little for the library's welfare. They know 
nothing of It or its workings, but when they 
recognize It as a vital' Influence taking the chil- 
dren off .the streets, aiding In the work of the 
schools, they become interested inevitably, will 
appreciate the library's needs, and see that It 
is looked after generously. Not only does 
the branch library bring books within close 
range, it also Introduces an educational in- 
fluence that leavens grradually and impercepti- 
bly all through the rude mass. The offlcers 
of the Associated charities tell me that one of 
our libraries Is Just across the railroad tracks 
from what Is really the slums of Green Bay. 
What chance have we In the large library two 
miles away to reach these people, indifferent 
as they are to help of this kind? No matter 
how attractive we may make It, they do not 
care. It Is too far away from them and their 
Interests, too high toned, one woman told me. 
It Is another matter when a little library Is 
Just at their door and as attractive In Its way 
as the larger building; with beautiful pictures, 
casts of mysterious but Interesting Individuals, 
and plenty of good up-to-date magazines that 
are circulated freely." A boys' club, and story 
hours are conducted at the branch library and, 
altho the collection of books is small, it has 
proved of decided value to teachers and pupils 
of the nearby schools. 

Branch libraries. H. G. Sureties. Lib. 
Asst. 5: 285-8. Je. '07. 

Delivery stations do excellent work In scat- 
tered and Isolated urban districts but they 
never take th« place of branch libraries. 
Though they are cheaper they are inferior. 
One central library does not accomodate the 
students who live at some distance from the 
middle of town. 

Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies; preprint of Manual of libra- 
ry economy, ch. xv. L. A. Eastman. 
bibliog. 8p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 



Branch libraries, their development. N. D. 

C. Hodges. A. L. A. Bui. 3:360-2. S. 

'09. 

"In our Cincinnati branches there are fair- 
ly competent working collections of reference 
books, larger, perhaps, than in most Independent 
libraries of the same size. The librarians have 
had experience. In llie study room of the branch 
library, in miscellaneous reference work, they 
have all the problems of the small library; 
work with grade and high school pupils, with 
university students, and with those attending 
the University extension courses given In the 
branches, with club women, debaters, and 
members of missionary societies. In so far as 
this reference work Is done with tlie resources 
of the branch, it is like tiiat of any Inaepend- 
ent library and needs no explanation, but the 
branch must also make use of the books at 
the main library and at other branches. Re- 
quests are sent down every evening, some of 
them for a definite book, but many more for 
books on some unusual subject. The latter are 
put on our special topic blanks and go direct- 
ly to tlie catalog and reference department, a 
department which is all one, as most of our 
catalogers do reference work during some part 
of eacii day. These special topic blanks receive 
attention from the member of the staff who 
Is best posted on the subject upon whicli books 
are called lor, and the readers receive as much 
help in this indirect way as If they were to 
make a visit to the main library, with this 
exception, tliat they must, of necessity, miss 
tliat contact with many books which would 
be put at their disposal were they actually 
studying their subjects at the main library. But 
the results are so satisfactory, that compara- 
tively few branch readers feel the need of 
going themselves to the main library for as- 
sistance." 

Branch library and its relation to the 
district. C. E. Howard. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 109-12. Jl. '11. 

Few records are kept in the branch libraries of 
Pittsburgh. "The branches depend upon the 
central for figures of additions and number of 
volumes in their collections, and the central 
expects from the branches only those figures 
for which the branch Is responsible. The 
monthly and annual statistical reports of each 
branch are now compiled in the central ofilce 
where they have an adding machine. As 
much routine as possible has been done away 
with and as our books come to us already 
accessioned, shelflisted and cataloged It remains 
for us only to check our orders, file our cards 
and get our books into circulation." This does 
away with unnecessary duplication and at the 
same time gives the branch librarian freedom 
for more important work. Branch districts dif- 
fer from one another and each presents Its own 
problems. "It Is the policy of the library to give 
the branch librarian full power to develop the 
district as she may see fit, so long as she 
keeps within her appropriation and the general 
policy of the library system. She has no limits 
except the physical ones, the size of her build- 
ing and staff. She Is made to feel that the library 
board and the librarian particularly are in 
sympathy with what she is trying to do, and 
that she has their hearty cooperation. She 
becomes a part of the community in which she 
works, and Is vitally Interested in all Its ac- 
tivities. In this respect a branch library closely 
resembles a library in a small community." One 
branch Is located in a neighborhood where thir- 
teen nationalities are represented. Work with 
foreigners, then. Is the special field open to this 
branch. An effort Is made to keep up collec- 
tions In the different languages. Books which 
give Information regarding laws, taxation, and 
naturalization are In demand, as are primers, 
simple readers and other helps In learning 
English. Efforts are made to cooperate with 
the schools. Teachers are asked to send notices 
of special assignments in advance. The li- 
brarian visits the rooms and talks to the chil- 
dren. Further opportunities for cooperation are 
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offered by the nlerht school. The branch library 
and the settlement house work together. Not 
only does the library furnish books and reading 
matter for clubs but may aid In the actual 
work of the settlement, reporting children who 
need medical attention, etc. In some cases the 
librarian has been asked to take a special Inter- 
est In charges of the juvenile court. The same 
branch tries to reach the colored people in its 
district, who are shut out from so many activ- 
ities. A study club for colored women Is under 
the direction of the library. Other branches In 
the city meet different conditions and carry on 
different lines of work. 

Branch reference work in the Boston pub- 
lic library system. H. G. Wadlin. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3: 364-6. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Brooklyn plan of neighborhood study. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 21. Ja. '10. 

A neighborhood exhibit was held by the 
branch libraries. This exhibit aimed to repre- 
sent the sociological conditions In each dis- 
trict and the administrative problems arising 
therefrom. 

Business men's branch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 

iQo. X. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 

Cataloging for a system of branch libra- 
ries. T. Hitchler. A. L. A. Bui. 3:397- 
400. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

Deposit station, branch reading room, 

branch library, as they exist at present 

in California, il. News Notes of Cal. 

Lib. 3: 109-22. Ap. '08. 

Some years ago in order to ascertain just 
what portions of San FYanclsco wore reached 
by library service a map of the city was 
marked by dots according to the addresses of 
all the card holders, of whom there were 30,000. 
Red dots were UFcd to Indicate us«^rs of the 
main library, while green dots Indicated the 
branches. Tlie map when finished was colored 
nearly a solid rod in the Immediate vicinity 
of tlie main libra?-y "thinning out as the dis- 
tance from the library Increased, and similar 
effects in green pointed to the whereabouts 
of the respective- branches. It was noticeable, 
also, that practically all of the readers of the 
respective branches could be included in cir- 
cles described with the branches as centres 
and with radii varying from one half to three- 
fourths of a mile. The main library with Its 
larger collection of books and also from 
the fact of its being on the line of travel be- 
tween the business quarter and the greater res- 
idence section, had readers scattered over 
nearly the entire area of the city, but the ma- 
lorlty oS its readers also came within the mile 
limit. Three-fourths of a mile, however, seems 
to be about as far as the average person will 
go for a book." This fact helped to settle the 
location of the brancch libraries in the future 
and to change the location of some already es- 
tablished in sparsely populated districts. At 
first while there w^re reading rooms estab- 
lished In the branches the books were sup- 
plied from the main library, making the 
branches practically delivery stations. But cir- 
culation languished and so as rapidly as pos- 
sible they were better provided for and the 
open shelf s>'stem put into practice. Kew branch- 
es were established only in thickly populated 
districts, the plan being to have an Interval of 
nt least a mile and a half between llbrari'^s. 
Outlying districts were provided with delivery 
stations, where about 300 books wore k^pt. 
These collections were frequently shifted from 
station to station. 



Design and construction of branch li- 
brary buildings. R. F. Almirall. Lib. 
J. 31: C46-9. Ag. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Buildings. 

Function of a central library and the 
problem of branches. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
Asst. 6: 371-5, 394-401. JI.-Ar. '09. 

"The last and highest office of the public li- 
brary is the promotion of culture. The am- 
bition animating public library founders, and 
all those engaged in their maintenance, should 
be to so raise' the public taste that the phi- 
losophy of IMato may find more admirers than 
the local football hero, and Shakespeare and 
Turner be better appreciated than the comic 
of the music-hall. The greatest achievement 
of the public library is to change the phllistine 
plumber Into the discerning connoisseur." In 
modern cities of large area, the public library 
"can only fulfil Its purpose as a tool-house 
with reasonable efficiency and success by the 
establishment and judicious distribution of 
branches." The expense of maintaining four 
libraries as compared with one large central 
building would probably be double for mainte- 
nance. Branches should be treated as comple- 
ments of each other, "completing and extend- 
ing the usefulness of the whole. Of paramount 
importance in such' a system Is the central In- 
stitution: the efficiency of the central as a com- 
plete and exhaustive library should remain un- 
impaired; the whole loss of expansion due to 
constrained finances should be borne by the 
branches themselves." Insistence on the part 
of the people of a district is not sufficient jus- 
tification for the establishment or undue de- 
velopment of a branch library. "A district in 
w^hlch It Is proposed to establish a branch should 
be occupied as nearly as possible by one class 
of people — a social stratum or Industrial de- 
nomination — and the library, of course, should 
be erected near about the center of the area." 
If the size of such a district does not justify 
the erection of a special building, a deposit 
station should be Inaugurated, but fiction should 
not circulate from such a station. The district 
In which a branch library is to be built should 
be studied with reference to Its future growth 
as well as present conditions. "A population 
of some 20,000 persons should be regarded as 
the lowest warranting the establishment of a 
branch; and this population should be gathered 
within an area whose radius is rather less than 
half the distance which separates the proposed 
branch library from the central. That Is to 
say, given your branch as situated a mile and 
three quarters from the central, there should 
bo 20,000 people resident within a three-quar- 
ter mile radius, or 10,000 per square mile, not 
exceptionally dense for the class of town we 
are considering. My last point under this head 
is relative to the cost of a branch, and the 
proportion It should enjoy of the total rate. 
This should In no circumstances exceed three- 
fifths of the sum collected from the area con- 
cerned, leaving two-fifths as the district's share 
in the up-keep and development of the central." 

"The branch library should fulfil for Its Im- 
mediate locality practically the whole of the 
library's function as an instrument of action — 
Its purpose as an Intellectual tool house. Those 
living in the district who resort to the institu- 
tion chiefly or solely for the purpose of taking 
out books of practical instruction in the vari- 
ous arts, industries, and vocations should be 
encouraged to make use of the branch estab- 
lishments by the provision there of a very ade- 
quate supply of books of this class." A prac- 
tical man desiring practical information should 
not be compelled to go to the central library 
for it. Such Information is not so much a mat- 
ter of prolonged study as of ready reference. 
By encouraging such readers "to frequent a 
branch not only is congestion relieved at the 
central, but there is relegated to the branches 
a class of work which can be quite as efficiently 
carried out by them as by the main institu- 
tion. Since the kind of book I have in mind — 
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short practical treatises upon every sort of 
topic — form the greatest bulk of the literature 
in a library, at least in the useful arts, fine 
arts, and science sections, an opportunity for 
their limitation is an important matter. The 
central library need stock only enough of them 
to meet the requirements of its Immediate 
neighborhood; it is not called upon to overload 
its shelves with sufficient to supply the whole 
town. . , '. This system of differentiation en- 
ables the central library to be developed in a 
proper way. Its space and wealth are reserved 
for sterner stufT, making it the chief organ in 
the fulfilment of the public library's second 
purpose — to be an institution of research and 
learning. In a word, the central library should 
be a real library; should contain those epoch- 
making works which have definitely added to 
the fabric of knowledge. It seems to me a 
great mistake to put the works of this class 
to any extent into branch institutions, unless 
the branch provides for a really large popula- 
tion; and this branches should not do. Large 
branches are wrong in principle; set up in- 
stead several smaller ones. Books of this solid 
order are not sufficiently read to warrant their 
inclusion, and their purchase, which means ac- 
tual or approximate duplication of works al- 
ready in the central, is a sheer waste of funds 
much better employed in developing the central. 
. . . The central library should be looked upon 
as a sort of big reference library, a 'feeder' 
library if you like, to the branches, from which 
the higher and less used class of books may 
be borrowed when needed. To emphasize this 
parental office the system may be resorted to 
of inserting slips In the branch books bearing 
a list of the works on the same subject In the 
central. These should have a note at the foot 
making it clear that the books listed can be 
obtained thru the branch. If desired. Or the 
borrower may be permitted to go to the central 
himself with his branch ticket. ... If the 
recognized student Is encouraged to take out 
his ticket at the central the number of books 
that will have to be brought to the branches 
for occasional readers will be few and the 
trouble accruing slight. This manner of unit- 
ing the central and branches upon a systematic 
and well-defined basis, making each render a 
somewhat different service, tends to greater 
efficiency and greater economy. ... In com- 
ing to the question as to whether the books at 
branches should or should not be duplicates of 
those already in the central we approach a 
rather more controvertible topic. . . . My an- 
swer is, not that they should be, It is true, but 
that they might Just as well be In view of the 
very small advantage to be obtained by di- 
versity. Particularly do I think this to be the 
case In the matter of selection for the various 
branches. The opinion expressed by one libra- 
rian that *A library of four branches each of 
which has five books on, say, geology, dissimi- 
lar from those In the other three institutions, 
is four times as rich as if the same selection 
of five books were repeated In each' is abso- 
lutely an illusion. If Instead of four times, 
we put the added value at one hundredth part, 
we shall approximate to the truth. The differ- 
ence In matter of fact between any five ele- 
mentary works upon geology is insignificant, 
practically nil; although in matter of present- 
ment and educational value one may be much 
superior to the others. This Is the chief argu- 
ment In favor of duplicating tho one book; the 
one which sets forth the same facts as Its 
rivals In much the best order. . . . On the other 
hand the disadvantages of diversity are pointed 
enough. Following my suggestion to have no 
more of this class of work In the central than 
Is necessary to satisfy its own clientele, it 
would be unnecessarily depleting its stock, 
without corresponding gain to the reader, to 
despatch such a book to a branch because the 
borrower Imagined It to be an Improvement 
upon the one available at his branch. And of 
course this would be true under the no-two- 
of-the-same principle. ... In addition there 
Is the trouble of transportation; the overload- 
ing of the union-catalog, already an unwieldy 



and awe-lnsplring machine to the uninitiated; 
the extra expense of printing; and the loss of 
simplicity and tlYne in the details of purchase, 
accession, and cataloging, all practically for 
nothing. Where, of course, a branch should be 
supplied independently of the central is in the 
peculiar needs of the district. If children fiour- 
ish in a particular neighborhood, books suited 
to juvenile educational requirements should be 
adequately supplied. Or if It be a district 
where the workers of a particular industry con- 
gregate, then the branch should be thoroly 
furnished in this respect, even beyond the lim- 
its of the branch 'class' previously Indicated. 
The branch might Indeed usurp the functions 
of the central, and be entirely responsible- for 
the literature on the subject in question. Such 
a step must not be taken, however, unless that 
section of the community engaged in the par- 
ticular activity is almost or practically confined 
to the one district. . . . Duplication is not a 
way out, for duplication means increased ex- 
penditure without increased efficiency, and with 
limited funds must lead to inefficiency." 

Limitations of reference work in branch 
libraries. C. E. Wallace. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:362-4. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Lirnitations of the branch librarian's ini- 
tiative. C. H. Brov^-n. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
105-9- Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 333-6. 
Jl. *ii. 

The librarian of a city branch often super- 
vises a circulation equal to that of an In- 
dependent library in a good sized city. The 
scope of her work is, however, much more 
limited than that of the independent librarian. 
Economy demands cooperative administration, 
but the routine work can be taken from the 
branch librarian without depriving her of op- 
portunities for initiative. Certain essentials of 
the work may still be left largely to her discre- 
tion. "These essentials are: first, recommenda- 
tions as to the selection of books and supplies; 
second, the addition in cataloging of certain 
subject headings such as may be. In her 
opinion, needed in her special branch. In the 
selection of books the branch librarian may not 
have the book knowledge possessed by the 
head of the independent library. The former 
receives a smaller salary and enjoys a much 
narrower experience. But, knowing her own 
community with its various factories and In- 
dustries, she should exercise the initiative as 
to what books should go into her special 
branch. Her recommendations may well be 
examined at the central office as the recom- 
mendations of the independent librarian are 
examined by his book committee." Apprentices 
from the central library should be given ex- 
perience In the various branches and the branch 
librarian should be allowed to report on the 
work of the apprentice and offer recommenda- 
tions as to her appointment. Every branch 
should have Its own reference department thru 
which most of the que.stion.s asked may be 
answered. Rules and regulations must originate 
In the central library In order that there may 
be uniformity, but the branch librarian should 
be encouraged to propose any amendments 
which would benefit her own librarj-. 

Main reference department and the bran- 
ches in the Cleveland public library. II. 
.S. Hirshberg. A. L. A. Bui. 3:368-70. 
S. '09. 

"The branch collections average from 15 to 
20 thousand volumes, within which it has been 
the aim to build up in the branches small live 
reference collections consisting of books In fre- 
quent demand. The selection has been made by 
the branch librarians with the approval of 
the librarian and vice-librarian. The size and 
scope of these collections vary considerably ac- 
cording to the Individuality of the branch II- 
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brarlan ami the character or the branch nelgh- 
liorhood. Standard books oF reference are. to 
lie Buip, much ihi; same In all laree llliraries, 
yet the range Ot choice for a Btnall collection 
from the thouEands of reference books is wlile. 
In forolen nelKhborhoocIa the reference as nell 
' aa the circulating hooka are adapted to the 
nationallly or the principal elements of the 
popolBtlon. Bound periodicals are a prominent 
feature, two branches having almost complete 
Abridged Poole sets. The generous siie of our 

storage of bound magazines a, problem '"'— " 



I to 1 



_.._ „ binding seems _ 

luld for by Ihe convenience of h 
t mem immeilialely available. . . . SInci 
VB no printed catalog, a very obvious i 
> of the main reference department Is 



ReiiuestB for reading lists 
branches are sent to the refel 

which sends one copy ot th. 

the reader, with a statement that any 
culating hook □□ the list may be bon 
thru the branch. A second copy of thi 



"One library adequate t. _ 

valuable to the community than anj 
leas adequate bi-anches: at any rn.te the claims 
of separate districtB should be resisted until tho 
central library Is properly equipped. 

Municipal library and its public. J: Bal- 

linfter. Library, n. a. g: 317-21. Jl. '08. 

In pl.iPlng branch libraries a good plan Is \o 

divide the city up Into natural districts formed 

by rivets, raltronds and other large obstacles, 

rather than lo attempt the location by words. 

Order deparltncnl of a branch library 

system. E. V. Baldwin. Pub. Lib. i: 



Notes 



. N. '06. 
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heading Order depart n* 

Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 126-8. Ap. '08. 
Reference work in a branch library. E, 

Witham. Lib. J. .-^s: 206-7. My. '10. 
Reference work in the New York public 
library branches. H, M. Lydenberg. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:366-8. S. '09. 
Situation of branch libraries. T. Coulson. 

Lib. World. 12:201-4. D. '09, 
"No arbitrarily defined distance from the 
central library can determine the |- — ■■— -- 
the branches." In the suburban 
■ I people ari 



„. _ .,_ ._.' these attractions. 

more thickly populated districts might not 
nish aa many readers accordingly as 
auburlian regions. 



Notes on Ihls nrllrle are given und 
heading Trnde catalogs. 

British museum. 

British nmsftim cataloging rules. 
Stephen. Lib. World. 10: 401-ic 



Tho 
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districts. 

at some distance from the 

_. of the city, the residents 

would depend largely t 



British museum library and its catalogue. 
Edin. R. 203:117-36. Ja. '06. 

The article gives a history of the more prom- 
inent bequests end additions to the library 
since lie establishment In 1753. In 17^7 Its 
first catalog In two volumes was printed. In 
IS13-1S19 another catalog In seven volumes was 
Issued. In 1831 Panizit came to the British 
museum and he was Instrumental In beginning 
tho present catalog. In 1S33 he. with Ihe prin- 
cipal oincials, drew up the fiimous ninety-one 
rules. In ISOO they were codified into thlrty-nlna 
and timpllfled. In 13gl the present printed cata- 
log was begun. It was nnlshed In 1900. A de- 
scrlT'tlan of the catalog with Its defects Is given. 
For Instance all of the works of a peer are put un- 
der his family name, and If a lady wrote nny- 

Voltnlre Is entered under Arouet. Volumes 

tho the author Is now well known. Full names 1 
authors are not always given. There are eighty 
folio pages devoted to works by Smith. J. All 
periodicals are to be looked for under Periodi- 
cals and learned societies under Academies. 
The usefulness of the catalog to the library In- 
creases. In 19D1 there were Z2E,0[>0 visitors to 
the reading-room. agBlnst lES.GOO In 1899. Tha 
dally average of readers In the reading-room la 
T4Z. In 1904 the number ot volumes replaced 
after use In this room was )t9t.62T. and 663.738 
were kept from day to day la the presses tor 
the use of particular readers. 

Catalogues of the library ot the British 
museum. R. de Cordova. Liv. Age. 248: 
221-8. Ja. 27, '06. 

A history of catalog making tn the British 

Day's work in the reading room. G. F. 

Barwick. Library, n.s. 6: 304-S. Jl. '05. 
Greatest library in the world. R. ot Rs. 

32:487-8. O. 'OS. 

It began with 40.D0O Volumes In 1753. Nay/ 
contains Z.sno.onO books. In lOOS llie Ddditlona 
were 27,370 buoks mid pamphlets. Its collection 
of eiirly printed Bibles Is unsurpassed. 

Recent purchases. A. W. Pollard. Li- 
brary, n.s. 6: 1-28. Ja. '05. 

Brown's subject classification. See Classifi- 
cation — Brown's Subject classification. 

Budget. See Finance. 

Buildings. 



i for Uhrnry use); Shelving; Ven- 

A bas the library basement! L. E. 
Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 43- Mr, '11. , 

^cture rooms in small library bulldlnga are 
jally located in the l>aaement. "The great 
Hculty In having an entire library on one 
3r has been the desire on the part Of II- 
iry boards for elasalcal structures, money 

uiincntJillon." Concrete, a building material 
Ich lends Itself to informal styles of arohl- 
lure. is recommended for small library 
lldlngs. Several of the smaller cities In WIb- 
isln are adopting the bungalow style for 
(If new bulldlnga. with the result that, with 
' , they secure light, attrfcc- 
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Architectural proRram for Brooklyn Cen- 
tral library buildittg. A, D. F. Hamlin. 
Lib. J. 3t: 771-2. N. '06. 
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Buildings — Continued. 

Architecture of the small library. E: L. 
Tilton. Pub. Lib. i6: 341-3. O. '11. 

Beautiful building and its contents. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 60-2. F. *09. 

A description of the Patterson memorial build- 
ing of the public library of Westfield, N. Y. 
"One of the most artistic features of the build- 
Ingr is the pergola at the rear, encircling the 
semi -circular stack room." 

Brief description of the State historical 
library building at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. (Descriptive handbook, no. i.) 
Wis. State historical society. T. i6p. 
il. pa. gratis. '06. Wis. hist, soc, Mad- 
ison. 

Brooklyn Central library plans. Lib. J. 
32: 443-5. O. '07. 

Brooklyn plaza and the projected Brook- 
lyn Central library. H. W. Frohne. il. 
Arch. Rec. 23: 97-110. F. '08. 

Bryn Mawr college library. L G. Mudge. 
Lib. J. 31: 770-1. N. *o6. 

Building of public libraries. Lib. World. 

7:235-6. Mr. '05. 

The situation especlaly for smaller libraries 
should be central, accessible, quiet, and should 
have good light around it. The general plan 
should be simple, with the public rooms on one 
floor, to arrange for easy supervision by the at- 
tendants. The counters for the lending depart- 
ment should command the main entrance and 
as many of the other rooms as possible. The 
reference room should be In the quietest corner, 
and the Juvenile department where the occu- 
pants will not disturb the older readers. All 
counter tops should be of hard polished wood, 
the floors rendered as noiseless as possible, and 
the walls should have glazed brick or tile da- 
does In the public rooms and lobbies. 

Buildings are not libraries. Pub. Lib. 14: 

56. F. '09. 

Carnegie buildings are proving "white ele- 
phants" In many places. Newspapers often 
mistake buildings for libraries. A library build- 
ing should not be erected until it can be main- 
tained without crippling .the library. 

Carnegie building of Syracuse. Lib. J. 
30:479. Ag. '05. 

Carnegie library of Pennsylvania state 
college. E. W. Runkle. Lib. J. 30: 
219-20. Ap. '05. 

Cedar Rapids free public library. H. A. 
Wood. Lib. J. 30:931-2. D. '05. 

Comfort and a library kitchen. Pub. Lib. 
10: 237-8. My. *05. 

Danforth memorial library building. Pat- 
erson, N. J. G. F. Winchester. Lib. J. 
30: 409-11. Jl. '05. 

Design and construction of branch li- 
brary buildings. R. F. Almirall. Lib. 
J. 31: C46-9. Ag. '06. 

"The fundamental and essential floor spaces 
with which every design efhould start are the 
delivery desk space, the adults' and children's 
reading rooms, the stack space and the boiler 
room. The accessory rooms that make for the 
better operation of the work and convenience 
of the readers in the branch library are the 
room in whicfh bdbks are received anidi sent 
away, the librarian's coom, the lunch room, the 



study room, a small lecture room, and public 
and private toilet rooms. As far as prajcticable 
all these rooms should be subject to the control 
of the delivery desk. . . . The delivery desk . . . 
must not only provide easy supervision and 
control, but also otter sucli convenient accessi- 
bility to the public that even children cannot 
possibly become confused in its use." 

Designing of a college library. N. S. 

Patton. A. L. A. Bui. i: 270-4. Jl. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Development of public libraries. N. S. 
Patton. il. Western Arch. 11: 67-9. Je. 
'08. 

"The most important principle to be observed 
in the planning of a public library of today Is 
that of ready supervision from the librarian's 
desk. Jn the small library economy of admin- 
istration Is of the greatest consequence, and 
that plan is the best, other things being equal, 
which facilitates the administration of the li- 
brary by the fewest number of assistants. The 
smaller libraries must be managed entirely by 
one librarian, and even in those buildings of 
considerable size, there are likely to be times 
when there is only one attendant on duty. 
Therefore, the ideal library is one in which the 
librarian from her central post of observation, 
can see everyone who is in the building. For 
purposes of consultation, as well ns supervision 
the librarian's desk must be placed in the cen- 
ter of the building, in what Is usually called the 
delivery room, which forms a large entrance 
hall after passing through an outer vestibule. 
Those who come to return or draw books, can 
thus reach the librarian's desk without passing 
thru any of the reading rooms. It was former- 
ly customary to separate the reading rooms 
from the delivery room by walls. Later, win- 
dows were mtroduced, permitting a partial view 
of the reading rooms by the librarian. Now it 
has become almost universal to make wide 
openings between all the main rooms of a li- 
brary, so that the library of today has become 
in part one large room divided off for conveni- 
ence of cla-ssification into various sections, 
which are only very slightly separated from 
each other. . . . The library of today usually 
gathers around it something in the nature of 
an art gallery or museum, and usually provides 
rooms for lecture courses. The library proper, 
for the convenience of administration, must be 
on one level, and therefore nearly every library 
may have either a basement or second story, or 
both, which may be devoted to such allied In- 
terests. ... It is advisable to plan every li- 
brary basement with the idea that It will be 
utilized in the future, even If the space Is not 
needed at present. The boilers and fuel should 
be allowed only the necessary space. An un- 
packing room should be provided and the re- 
mainder of the space, if not immediately need- 
ed, may be left to be furnished in the future, 
as the needs appear." 

Evolution of library buildings. F. A. 

Hutchins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 57-8. Jl. 

'06. 

"The general Interior plans of the library 
buildings, erected in Wisconsin during the past 
eighteen years show most strikingly the recent 
changes in the aims and methods of public li- 
braries." The dominant thouglit used to be 
"to safeguard the books from destruction by 
the elements and loss by thieves." In the de- 
velopment from that stage "the plans have 
steadily become more simple. There are fewer 
rooms and) fewer partitions." In buildings 
costing less than $25,000 and at least $10,000. 
the generally accepted plan provides for a one- 
story bwilding with a high basement. The en- 
trance to the main floor Is in the middle of the 
front. The delivery desk faces the entrance. 
At one end is the children's room; at the other 
the reading room. In one corner Is a small li- 
brarian's room Tviilch Is enclosed. . . . We will 
undoubtedly make great changes and exten- 
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sions In the future. FTv'cry new building should 
be made so that It can be economically extend- 
ed or adjusted to new demands and new op- 
portunities. My own Impression is that we 
shall constantly move nearer to the peoi^e. 
Some time I hope to see a library building in 
the center of a ousy town, witn the main read- 
ing room as easily accessible, and as open to 
the street as a popular bookstore, with a flash- 
light to speed an invitation in the evening to 
everj* wayfarer and idler, and bright rooms to 
bespeak welcome, rest and refreshment. Li- 
braries are becoming more hospitable, more in- 
tent on the business of educating the masses. 
They are conforming more and more to the 
methods of the up-to-date business house. 
The architecture should show the spirit." 

$5000 branch library building in Tacoma. 
F. E. Hopper. Lib. J. 36: 457-8. S. '11. 

Frederick Ferris Thompson memorial li- 
brary building. Vassar college. Lib. J. 
31: 769-70. N. '06. 

"The modern library building must meet 
three primary demands: ample provision for 
study, convenient access to ihe shelves, and, 
in collogos where graduate work is done, sem- 
inary rooms. In this day of library progress 
the college library should, as far as possible, 
be an open shelf collection, and the problems 
of accessibility to the shelves and of room for 
study may be met either by the separate study 
hall and stack room, or by a combination of 
study hall and stacks by means of the alcove 
construction." The plan of the new library 
building at Vass.ir is "especially adapted to a 
reference collection for students." by combin- 
ing the study hall with the stacks. "No Inde- 
pendent provision has been made for periodic- 
als, as no class distinction has been drawn be- 
tween readers of periodicals and readers of 
books. One alcove in the north wing has been 
fltted up with periodical cases and drawers for 
current and unbound numbers, and periodical 
tables are provided in each wing for periodicals 
relatlnpT to the subjects shelved there. The 
separate newspaper room secures freedom 
from the annoyance caused by noisy turning of 
the leaves of daily papers. Here also are kept, 
for general consultation, publishers' cat;iloe-« 
and advertisements of new and second-hand 
books." 

Harper memorial library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, il. Pop. Sci. 77: 513- 
5. O. '10. 

^Howard university Carnegie library. Lib. 
J. 35: 263-4. Je. '10. 

John Hay library of Brown university, 
Providence, R. 1.; symposium. Lib. J. 

34: 205-9. ^ly- '09. 

Describes the methods employed in studying 
the building problem, securing expert advice 
and a competent architect. 

Juvenile library. J. B. R. Lib. World. 9: 
193-7. D. '06. 

Do not put the juvenile department in the 
basement nor alongside or over the reference 
department. The floors should be deadened 
and the walls "wood paneled or tiled to a 
height of about Ave feet, the remaining part 
being painted or decorated. Bookcases, not 
higher than four feet should be placed around 
the walls." 

Lessons as to construction from the San 
Francisco fire. G: T. Clark. Lib. J. 32: 
25S-O. Jc; Same. Pub. Lib. 12: 255-7. 
11; Same. A. L. A. Bui. i: IJI-3. Jh 
'07. 



Library architecture. Librarian. 2: 28-9. 
Ag. 'II. 

Library architecture abroad. A. D. F. 

Hamlin. Lib. J. 31: 710-5. O. '06. 

American libraries meet the special require- 
ments of library service better than those 
abroad, but European libraries are superior in 
the architectural treatment of halls and en- 
trances, altho to Americans this treatment 
may seem extravagant. 

Library architecture from the librarian's 

point of view. W. H. Brett. Lib. J. 31: 

C49-S2. Ag. '06. 

The library trustees, the librarian and the 
architect should advise together on plans. The 
trustees have charge of the funds and know 
the resources of ' the library, the librarian is 
the expert adviser, and the architect brings 
what is needed into manifestation. It Is a 
question whether permanence in granite or 
marble is desirable when only a flxcd sum is 
to be expencjed. It may be better to build more 
commodious and convenient buildings, and se- 
cure only moderate permanence. Safety from 
Are should bo insured to really valuable collec- 
tions, but books that are modern can be replaced, 
for their loss can be covered by insurance. 
There should be a certain mobility in interior 
arrangements for we cannot ue sure ttiat "im- 
portant departments of work may not be devel- 
oped in the years immedi.itely before us." Day- 
light should be provided in abundance. The 
gospel of fitness and beauty stiould be preaphed 
from the walls by appropriate decorations. 

Library book-stacks without daylight. \V: 

W. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4. J^*. 

18, '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 14: 290-1. O. *09. 

Notes on this article are given under tbe 
heading Lighting. 

Library building and book stacks. B. R. 
Green. Lib. J. 31: C52-6. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Shelving. 

Library building plans, collected by W: 
R. Eastman. (New York state library 
Bulletin 107. Library school 22.) O. 
I37P. 25c. '06. New York state educa- 
tion dep't., Albany. 

"Includes plans of 23 actual buildings whose 
cost is known and which can be visited." 

Library buildings. E. J. Stearns. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. i: 5-6. D. 

'04. 
Steam Is the best system for heating buildings 
tha/t are open only a portion of the time. Elec- 
tric lights can easily be turned off when not in 
use*. Cork carpets are desirable and easily 
cared for. 

Library buildings and plans; 70 plates. 
Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 200. 1901. 

Library buildings and their uses. J. Stone. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 355-8. S. '08; Same cond. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 271-2. Jl. '08. 

"The subject of library buildings divides itself 
into the questions of location, construction and 
arrangement. Under location come the ques- 
tions of accessibility and retirement. In a 
small town a public library can well be 
located in the heart of the city. ... In larger 
cities the problem Is diflTerent and contact with 
the public generally can only be gained by 
means of branches. The central building is 
used largely for reference and study and its lo- 
cation can be easily more retired, although the 
question of accessibility here should also be 
borne in mind. ... In regard to the construc- 
tion of the library, it should be built along lines 
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of simple dignity and beauty, consonant to the 
great work It is intended for. Interior ar- 
rangement should be tlie primary consideration. 
Facillies for economical administration, for 
public convenience, for proper care and room 
for books, are the essentials. ... In speaking 
upon the arrangement of a building. I consider 
the primary object of a public library the stor- 
age and distribution of books Lecture rooms, 
art rooms, etc., In a library building are all ad- 
mirable, but are not necessary adjuncts of a 
public library, and, with the exception of read- 
ing and reference rooms, should not be consid- 
ered until the needs of the institution are fully 
met. . . . The advantages of a large, well- 
lighted delivery room, with stock rooms of easy 
accessibility, a librarian's office which can be 
easily reached and a commodious reference and 
reading room are also obvious. . . . Open shelf 
room has secured an unassailable place In li- 
brary work. To see and handle the various 
books stimulates and interests many whom the 
cold pages of a catalog would not attract. It 
creates an atmosphere of literature In which an 
unthinking mind will develop and mature. 
While It is a deplorable fact that abuses and 
thefts sometimes occur, I consider them a very 
small factor In this department of library wotk 
In view of the ??eneral good gained. With re- 
gard to the childfen's room, it is an Important 
feature In library work In stimulating and guid- 
ing the young mind. Here also should entire 
accessibility to books on open shelves be al- 
lowed. ... In conclusion, let it always be 
borne in mind that the standards of a public li- 
brary should be held high above all that tends 
to demoralize and degrade, that, as a public in- 
stitution. It should always hold Its doors open 
to all, without distinction of race or worldly 
condition, and that the trustees and employes 
are the servants of the public and not its mas- 
ters." 

Library buildings from a librarian's 

standpoint. A. L. Stansbury. Pub. Lib. 

II : 495-9. N. '06. 

The librarian should always be consulted when 
a new building is to be erected and he should 
inform himself as to plans. As to the selec- 
tion of an architect it is best to go to a spe- 
cialist in library architecture. The site should 
be central **but off the main streets on account 
of noise." Bookstacks should be provided that 
will allow for at least ten years growth. The 
stackroom should be easy of access to the 
public. The delivery room sh^uM occupy The 
centre of the building. One of the first requis- 
ites of the plan should be to permit the clos- 
est supervision with the fewest attendants. The 
children's room should be on the ground floor, 
should be large, light and airy, and should have 
wall shelving. The reference room should be 
planned with reference to quietness. Above all 
the comfort of the library staff should be con- 
sidered. A workroom for receiving books is es- 
sential. Ventilation, ligtitlng and heating are 
of the utmost Importance. 

Library buildings in California, il. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 94-101. JI. '06. 

Illustrations and plans are given of some rep- 
resentative library buildings in California. 

Library oversight. J: W. Lister, il. Lib. 
World. 9: 102-4. S. *o6. 

Library planning. F. J. Burgoyne. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 178-86. My. *o6. 

Mr. Burgoyne divides public libraries roughly 
into» small, medium and large and considers 
suitable accommodations for each. 

Library rooms and buildings. C: C. Soule 
(Library tract, no. 4.) D. 24p. pa. 5c 
'02. A. L. A. 

"An essential canon in planning a library is 
economy. Unless a liberal benefactor wishes to 
put large outlay upon a memorial building, and 



is willing also to provide an ^mple Income for 
its support, the larger and costlier a building 
is, the greater will be the ejcpense of mainte- 
nance and repairs, and the less will be the 
amount out of a rtxed income, for new books 
and for administration. A plain building, well 
stocked with books and with Income enough for 
good service and plentiful additions of current 
literature, is far more satisfactory to Its users 
than a triumph of art with Insufficient service 
and no new books. A library in an active com- 
munity will never have Income enough for the 
work progressive administration requires, and 
therefore especial prudence and foresight are 
lequired in making plans which will Influence 
its expenditures." 

Louisville free public library building. W : F. 
Yust. Lib. J. 34:398-401. S. '09. 

Madison, Wis., free library building. J. A. 
Hopkins. Lib. J. 31: 812-5. D- '06. 

Mania for bricks and mortar. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 226-31. My. 
'08. 

"With rare exceptions our municipal libraries 
are the most hideous buildings erected In this 
architecturally benighted country. ... A few 
libraries In this country aie perhaps respectable 
In appearance, but the majority of them are 
heavily facaded, unornamental blots upon the 
landscape." The architect's preference seems 
to "hover between a church — from a desire to 
express what be believes to be the ecclesiastic- 
al character of books, and to give room for a 
big newsroom — which In his eyes is the most 
Important part of the edifice; a bank — which is 
to suggest security; and a gaol — ^which is pos- 
sibly to suggest that the way of learning is 
harsh and uninviting." 

Milton, Mass., public library. Lib. J. 31: 
219-20. My. '06. 

Modern public library. H. Bell. il. Book- 
lovers M. 7:515-26. Ap. *o6. 

A description of the arrangement of the larg- 
est libraries in England, France and the United 
States. 

Modern small library. E: L. Tilton. il. 
Inland Arch. 50: 72-$. D. '07. 

Modern temple of education: New York's 
new public library. D: Gray. il. Harper. 
122: 562-76. Mr. '11. 

National library of Wales, il. Librarian. 
2: 69-71. S. '11. 

National library of Wales, il. Lib. World. 
14: 79-82. S. '11. 

Need of an American library association 
collection of plans of library buildings. 
C: C. Soule. Lib. J. 31: C45-6. Ag.; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 11: 429-30. O. '06. 

A plea to have the A. L. A. make a repre- 
.<»ent8tive collection of library plans, with com- 
plete records of detail, materials and cost, fil- 
ing with each plan the mature Judgment of li- 
brarians who have used the building since Its 
erection. 

New buildincr for the Roval library, Ber- 
lin. P. Schwenke. Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen. 25: 1-18. Ja. '08. 

An interestlnc: description is given of the 
plans for the building. 

New building of the New Bedford free 
public library. Lib. J. 36: 65-6. F. *ii. 
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New building of the New York public 
library, il. Lib. J. 36: 221-32. My. '11. 

A paper prepared by the staff of the library 
which presents a description of the buildin^r 
from an administrative point of view. 

New Durban municipal library, il. Lib. 
World. 14: 46-7. Ag. *ii. 

New library building at Radcliffe college. 
C. Farley. Lib. J. 33:440-1. N. '08. 

New library building of Mount Holyoke 
college. B. E. Blakely. Lib. J. 31: C62- 

4. Ag. *o6. 

New library of the Indiana state normal 
school. A Cunningham. Lib. Occurrent. 
2: 1 17-9. Mr. '10. 

New Mitchell library, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Lib. J. 36: 645-7. D. '11. 

New murnl decorations of John W. Alex- 
ander at the Carnegie institute. C: H: 
Caffin. il. Harper. 114: 845-56. My. '07. 

New Seattle branch libraries. Lib. J. 36: 
500-1. O. '11. ^ 

New York public library. A. C. David, il. 
Arch. Rec. 28: 144-72. S. '10. 

New York public library: how the readers 
and the books are distributed in the 
new building, il. Scientific American. 
104: 527-9. My. 27, '11. 

New York state education building at 
Albany. Lib. J. 33: 55-6. F. '08. 

New York's great new public edifice. 
Harper's W. 55: 9. My. 27, '11. 

New York's new library. L. Cleveland, 
il. World To-Day. 19: 1235-43. N. '10. 

Open access lending departments. J. D. 
Brown, il. Lib. World. 9: 41-7. Ag. '06. 

Papers on library planning. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 584-7. N. '05. 

Planning for efficiency in library build- 
ings. W. K. Stetson. Lib. J. 36: 467-8. 

5. 'II. 

Plans. T. E. Cooper, il. Librarian. 2: 146- 
7, 187-9. N.-D. '11. 

Plans of John Crerar library. Lib. J. 30: 
C153-4. S. '05. 

Portfolio of Carnegie libraries; being a 
separate issue of the illustrations from 
a Book of Carnegie libraries. T. W. 
Koch. Q. viii, I20p. il. front. *$2.5o. '07. 
Wahr. 

The portfolio contains 120 plates which are 
eventually to be incorporated in a Bool« of Car- 
negie libraries. The plates are confined to 
American libraries and Include plans, and ex- 
terior and interior views. Very valuable for 
suggestions to those contemplating building. 

Proposed new building for the New 
Haven free public library. Lib. J. 34: 
113-4. Mr. '09. 



Public libraries: a treatise on their de- 
sign, construction and fittings, with a 
chapter on the principles of planning, 
and a summary of the law, by Amian L. 
Champneys. O. 183P. *$5. '07. imp. 
Scribner. 

Public libraries; methods and cost. W. 

P. Heyl. il. Munic. J. and Engineer. 20: 

297-301. Ap. 4, '06. 

Describes several prominent library buildings 
in the United States. 

Public libraries, their buildings and equip- 
ment: a plea for stater aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 161-77, 220-36. Ap.- 
My. '05. 

*'If newsrooms are provided they must be 
ample: they cannot be too large, too light, or 
too well ventilated." The paper slopes should 
be plac*ed around the walls, leaving the central 
area free for the tables for papers and maga- 
zines. Open fireplaces and radiators encourage 
loafing and increase dirt and dust. A larger 
site is necessitated by a one-fioor library, but 
the Initial cost is generally repaid by economy 
of administration. A lecture room is needed as 
a part of a library building. "It should by 
preference be contrived on the ground floor, to 
be available as an integral part of the library 
when not in use for meetings or examinations. 
Its exit, at any rate, should be contrived clear 
of the usual business of the library. . . . We 
now come to the initial question in the plan- 
ning of a public library as to the respective 
proportion of space which should be allowed to 
the different departments in allocating the 
available superficial area. Concentration of ad- 
ministrative area is of the first consequence, 
and long passages and perambu lasting corridors 
cost money and must be avoided. A roomy 
and even spacious entrance hall or vestibule 
whence all the departments may be seen of 
course is essential. The open access principle 
for the lending library . . . necessitates at least 
half .is much again floor area as when the 
closed or Indicator system is employed. The 
space between the book-stacks In an open ac- 
cess library should be nearly twice the width 
needed by the staff, and the shelving ought not 
to be more than 6 feet 6 inches high, while the 
lower shelves should not be so close down to 
the floor." A radiating plan wastes floor 
space. "The reference room should not be 
reached through the newspaper room, and It 
should be clear of the lending library, with ac- 
cess to the latter by all means, but with an ap- 
proach of Its own — quiet If you like, but not 
obscure and out of the way. Every reference 
room must have a liberal provision of open 
shelving round the walls, or arranged In well- 
lit alcoves. . . . Each student ought to have a 
separate table 3 feet long by 2 feet wide on the 
top, v/ith a 9 inch high divisional back board 
to isolate vis-a,-vis readers from one another, 
and to afford space for ruler-rack and penhold- 
ers. At the end of every such individual table 
there should be a shelf within the area of the 
table itself for books to sitand when not actual- 
ly In use, so as to allow the table-top to be 
clear for writing, with ample room also for the 
volume being consulted." 

Ray memorial library, Franklin, Mass. 
M. S. Turner, il. New Eng. M. n.s. 32: 
199-207. Ap. '05. 

Recent developments in small library de- 
sign. L: W. Claude. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 
9-1 1. Ja. *o8. 

A small library means here a one -story build- 
ing costing from $7,000 to $25,000. In this 
building the librarian should be so placed "that 
she may have perfect supervision over the en- 
tire floor, and cntranoos and exits to It. This 
requires a central location for the loan desk In 
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front of the main entrance, and the removal of 
all walls, posts, and partitions that will ob- 
struct her view." In such a building the stacks 
are preferably placed directly behind the loan 
desk, tho they may be placed on one side of the 
desk with the librarian's room on the other 
side. In very small libraries no librarian's room 
Is necessary. The cloak room should be on the 
first floor. In a medium-sized building an ex- 
cellent arrangement for the basement Is as 
follows: "A large lecture room, seating from 150 
to 200 or 300; dressing room for lecture room; 
small class or study rooms; . . . work room for 
librarian; boiler and fuel rooms: janitor's stor- 
age room, and toilet rooms. In addition to 
these rooms a vault for storage of documiants 
and newspaper files, and a book storage room 
may be put In to advantage if sufl!lcient room 
is available. . . . Ample windows should be 
provided so as to thoroly light every part 
of the building. . . . Chandeliers hung from 
the ceiling, or Nemst lamps for general il- 
luminating, with special wall lights over 
book cases, all controlled from switches In li- 
brarian's desk, seem to grive the best satisfac- 
tion. . . . The furniture should be substantial 
and good In deslgrn, but not too heavy; tables 
should not seat more than six persons. The 
first storv floors should be covered with cork 
carpet. Ample bulletin space should be provid- 
ed." 

Recent library building, il. Pub. Lib. II : 
395-412. Jl. 'o6. 

Red BluflF, California, free library, il. Sun- 
set. 23: 221. Ag. '09. 

Report of the committee on architecture, 
1907. C. R. Dudley. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
119-21. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on library arch- 
itecture, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 178-9. S. 
'08. 

Report of the committee on library archi- 
tecture, 1909. A. L. A. Bui. 3:215-6. S. 
'09. 

Reuben McMillan free library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A. L. Morse, il. Lib. J. 36: 
579-80. X. '11. 

Sites and their values. T. E. Cooper, il. 

Librarian. 2: 102-4. O. '11. 

Manchester reference library, the Mitchell 
library at Glasgow, and the Blackpool public 
library are selected as examples in showing the 
best use that can be made of the library site. 

Small library buildings; a collection of 
plans, ed. by Cornelia Marvin. Q. I02p. 
pa. $1.25. cloth. $1.75. '08. A. L. A. 

"This pamphlet contains the best of the plans 
sent to the editor by the cooperating Library 
commissions. These do not represent the ed- 
itor's choice, but Include the recent buildings 
In each state which. In the opinion of the com- 
mission ofl^icers, best meet the needs of the li- 
brarians and the public. Each commission was 
asked to ««end plans of public libraries costing 
not over $10,000, $2^,000 and $75,000 respective- 
ly, and of one small college library. The result 
Is a collection of eight plans of buildings cost- 
ing $10.(K)0 or less; three between $10,000 and 
$15,000; three between $20,000 and $25,000; three 
over $25,00C; two of college libraries which are 
fair representatives of this type; and a small 
branch library which is a good model for any 
Inexpensive building. . . . Special attention has 
been devoted to the plans of small buildings, as 
the commissions seek to aid trustees who have 
not the help of experienced librarians and who 
cannot afford to put a large sum into the in- 
vestigation. The plans of large libraries are In- 



cluded rather as a matter of Interest, showing 
the development and extension of buildings aa 
the demands of library work increase. The In- 
terior views are Included for the purpose of 
helping In decisions on furniture and llttlngs, 
as well as for the idea of Interior arrangement. 
. . . Ail buildings Included are not models. 
Tho some contain serious mistakes, each has 
good points worth reproducing, as well as the 
objectionable features which it has been the 
ungracious task of the editor to point out In 
the notes following the description of each 
building. . . . The similarity In the plans tes- 
tifies to the fact that a few principles are well 
established. The buildings* are nearly all of one 
type, and there are several planned by the same 
architects, but the details differ sufficiently to 
warrant inclusion of all of them. It will be un- 
derstood that, tho there is a rather definite 
agroemtnt In regard to the general principles of 
library architecture theie is great difference of 
opinion upon details." In addition to the plans, 
much useful Information Is given on the liter- 
ature relating to the subject, also on the choos- 
ing of an architect, and on the size, location, 
capacity, cost and style of the building, mate- 
rials of construction. Interior arrangement, 
lighting, heating and furnishing. "Attention is 
devoted exclusively to tho librarian's side of the 
bullding^lnterior anangcment and fittings. 
J^ittle attempt has been made to criticise archi- 
tectural design, or to make suggestions which 
should come from competent architects. Few 
librarians are able to direct in this respect, but 
they should have the final decision on the ar- 
rangement of rooms, fittings, light, etc., in so 
far as these things affect the daily work of the 
library. No architect can understand this as 
the librarian does." 

Some Wisconsin library building:s. O. 

68p. pa. '04. Wisconsin free lib. com. 

The pamphlet gives half tones of the various 
Wisconsin libraries. 

Suggestions on the planning of an ideal 

library: an Utopian forecast. W. J. 

Harris. Lib. Asst. 5: 86-9. Ap. '06. 

Mr. Harris suggests that in the erection of 
a new library one large room be provided, and 
that In the place of walls, screens be used. 
These would be more artistic than walls and 
from 10 to 20 per cent cheaper. 

Suggestions on the planning of public 

libraries. H. T. Hare. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

8: 148-54. Ap. '06. 

The leading requirements are: "ample space 
or area In all parts, abundance of light, air and 
ventilation, facility of supervision and working." 
If it Is impossible to have a building on one 
floor only then the lending library, newsroom 
and magazines should be on the ground floor, 
and on the first fioor the reference library, li- 
brarian, book-store, etc. "The most satisfac- 
tory public library plan would be one In which 
practically the whole of the public accommoda- 
tion Is comprised In one large room or hall, In- 
cluding news, magazines, general readers, 
ladles, and perhaps juveniles. I would also 
throw in the lending library, separated . . . 
by a low screen or counter. . . . Assuming 
that open access were adopted, the attendants 
would be placed In the centre, having the fullest 
control of the whole of the reading-room and 
lending library. Two or three staff rooms and 
a librarian's room could be arranged in the 
rear, and an additional room balancing the 
reference room could be added, which would 
be available for a lecture-room. I should also 
suggest a large store-room In the basement." 

Utica public library building. Lib. J. 30: 
803-4. O. '05. 

Views of a consulting architect. A. D. F. 
Hamlin. Lib. J. 31: C57-62. Ag. '06. 

The advice of a consulting architect. Is of 
great value in selecting a site, in the selection 
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ol an ari;tiilect. In the program ol Ihe building 
-' ■- arbiirailon between Ihe contraeior and 



Workroom problems. K. H. Field. News 
iNotes of Ual. Lib. 5: 37i- Jl- 'lo. 

"Every library should Include a commodloua, 
well 11 g hied, Ihoroly venlilated, properly 
hcialed, an^l genoiaJly aiiracllve workroom. 
... It poBBlble a portable vacuum cleaning 
machine should be Installed tor cleaning the 
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Bulletin boards. 

Bulletin boards in the children's room. 

M. A. Forbes. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 58. 

Je. '08. 
Bulletins. 
Bulletin work of the Plainfield {N. J.) 

public library. E. L. Adams. Lib. J. 31 ■ 

Z3-4. Ja. '06, 
Library bulletins. H: E. Legler, A. L. 

A. Bui. 3:329-36. S. '09. 
Library magazines: their preparation and 

production. W. C. B. Sayers and J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. World. 7:229-3^, 257-61, 

385-90, 326-30; 8: 1-4. 36-9. 91-4. 147-52, 

180-3, 208-12. Mr.-Ag., O., D. 'OS-F. '06. 
1 method or keeping theadvan- 



pllea Ihe best posaltile means of keeping thp 
catalogue absolutely up to dale, and offers fa- 
cilities for descriptive calnloging unobtainable 
With a complete primed list. . . . Moreover, in a 
publication of this nature, cntaloglng methods 
can be brought nearer the Ideal; a great fullness 
of bibliographical and explanatory detail can be 
obtained," The problems that a library would 
have (o consider In Issuing such a bulletin are; 
contents, style, flnance, annotations and cata- 
loging. Its contents must be conHned to top- 
ics germane to the work of Ihe library. It may 
properly announce lectures, debates, etc., add- 
Ine lists of books dealing with their subjects. 
BlbllographicBl articles, notes on current library 
practice, alterntlon In rules, statistics of Issue 
and accounts of donations have a legitimate 
place as well. No library with an Income less 
than £1000 should attempt a bulletin. The av- 

for such a purpose Is two per cent of the total 
income. Wlicrever possible the distribution 
should be gratuitous. The style Rhonid he 
In keeping with the ' — - 



library. E 
type page 






> the 



that the 
with B 



lut a«ii6(i inches. The .___ _. 

t be cataloged according to some 
standard system and In a municipality having a 
central library and branches, the bulletin should 
use a iinlun list which ahows by a cnrablnallon of 
letters In what branches the addition may be 

The approved magaElne article in the bul- 
letin should be "on some topic, current or sea- 
sonable by preference, written around the books 
lirthe library deslinc with the subject." Lectures 
afford opportunity for articles as well as read- 
ing lists. Brief records of the activities of the 
library should appear In the bulletin. "Every 
number should contain statistics of book Issue 
and reference consultations. . , . Donations, 



should be advertised, and any new method 1 
troduoed Into the working of the llbrary^ln 
these evolutionary daj-a these should be legion- 
should be carefully and simply described." 

Library magazines !<hould have an Index U 
not to every issue certainly at the end of thn 
year. Too much stress cannot be laid on send< 
Ing good clean copy to the printer. All catalog 
copy should be checked and revised not only 
to obtain eorrectneas of form and matter but 
also perfect legibility. Catalog slips for the use 
of the printer should be pasted on cheap mount- 
ing paper. Three separate proofs should be 
had, an ordinary proof In galley form. a. revlsa 
Of this, and page proof. The material In the 
printed magazine that will be of use In Ui« 
card catalog should be pasted on carda. Read- 
ing lists should be mounted and preserved. 

Second-class postal rates on commission 
bulletins, L: R. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 16: 
289. Jl. ■11. 

Value of bulletins. C. Bacon. A. L. A. BuL ] 
3 : 204- S. '09. 
Bulletins, Picture. Sec Picture bulletins. ' 
Bureau of education. 

liibliogr.iphic work of the library of tile 
United States bureau of education. E: 
D. Greenman. Lib. J. 36: 180-1. Ap. 'ii. 1 

Notes on this article are given under thft I 
beading Bibliography, 

Library of the Bureau of education in its 
relation to other pedagogical collec- 
tions. W: D. Johnston. A. L. A. BuL 
2: 338-41. 5.-, Same. Educ, R. 36; 452-7, 
D. '08. 

"The library division of the Bureau has bee 






the r 



other libraries 1 
pedagogy. . . . The Bureau of education library 
aims to strengthen pedagogical libraries in both 
universities and normal schools in three ways: 
(1) by enlarging their collections and Improv- 
ing their character. C) by assisting Ihe cata- 
loging of their collections, and (3) by helping 
In their reference work. It will promote the 
building up of pedagogical libraries by the dis- 
tribution of documents, periodicals, books, and 
pamphlets," In its collection it has thousands 
" duplicates whl'" '" "■ — '" — ' ' " '" 



, __„ needs it; the ma- 
terial desired being sent under the franking 
privilege. The loans consist mainly of pamph- 
lets and boohs In foreign languages. The Bu- 
reau catalogs all hooks requireil by It and cata- 
log cards are distributed thru the Library of 
congress, "In the branches of service already 
described the aim Is flrst of all to assist the 

assist educational commissions, boards and ot- 
dclals, and professors and students of peda- 
gogy. ReQuests come to the Bureau for btb- 
llographlcal Information upon all classes of edu- 
cational questions, historical and current. It Is 
the duty of two Etsslslantn to answer tbesa 
ouestlons. All requests for information relatlva 
to current topics require references to period- 
ical llternCure, For this reason .11 educational j 
periodicals not Indexed In the 'Readers' guide' 
or 'Library index' have been syetcmatlcally ex- , 
amlned and Indexed since the beginning of tha I 
year. Many questions may be answered by I 
simple reference to the catalog of the library ] 
or to this Index: others require special Invest!- 1 
gatton. These answers are typewritten and J 
copies filed for use In answering the same ques- 
tions as they recur. Our correspondents eome- 
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Bureau of tducation— Continued. 
times call our attention to omissions in our 
lists. We shall, therefore, be able with the 
progress of this work not only to do more work 
but to do it better, and reference librarians will 
undoubtedly wish to refer to us more frequently 
some of their more troublesome questions." 

Business, Library methods in. 

Business and librarianship. Pub. Lib. 14: 
261. Jl. '09. 

Commercial research. Pub. Lib. 14: 267. 
Jl. '09. 

Commercial research and library func- 
tions. G. W. Lee. p. 12-6. Current liter- 
ature references, 1908. Library of 
Stone and Webster. 

Library methods in modern business. 
Lib. World. 13: 33-4- Ag. '10. 

Library methods in the business worlds 

J. H. Canfield. Pub. Lib. 11:244-6. My. 

'06. 

Library training equips women especially 

those who have administrative ability to fill 

positions with business firms in caring for 

papers, records, etc. Within six years 15 have 

left the staff of Columbia college library to do 

such work and the results have been eminently 

satisfactory'. 

Library technique applied to business. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 219. Je. '09. 

Such commercial houses as Stone and Web- 
ster, the Franklin manufacturing company of 
SjT-acuse. the Commonwealth Edison company 
of Chicago, the National city bank of New 
York and the Kimball company of Kansas City 
have applied the principles of classifying and 
Indexing to their printed material. The pres- 
ident of the last-named concern says: "Classi- 
fication by the average filing clerk Is an im- 
possibility, but I predict that the time is not 
far distant when there will be a standard sys- 
tem of classification and filing for business 
memoranda, and that the scientific and suc- 
cessful business enterprises will have each Its 
librarian from whom the filing clerk as of to- 
day will perform the functions of a library mes- 
senger." 

Business men and the library. See Libraries, 
Use of by the public. . 



California. 

California as a place of residence for the 

scholar. M. G. Dodge. Lib. J. 30:793- 

5. O. '05. 
Call numbers. See Book numbers. 

Capitalization. 

Common nouns in German; why they 
need not be capitalized. C: Martel. 
Lib. J. 30:333-7. Je. '05. 
A history of the origin and practice of capi- 
talizing common nouns in German. 

Card catalogs. 

See alio Catalog cards; Cataloging; Cat- 
alogs. 

Bibliographic apparatus in colleges. H. 

B. Prescott. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 

224-9. Mr. '11. 

"To the student unaocuatomed to a large li- 
brary, with Its necessarily, large and compli- 



cated catalogue, the department library — 
small, compact, containing only the books for 
daily use, and with its correspondingly small 
catalogue — Is of great service. It introduces 
him to methods of arrangement and classifi- 
cation, and does not bewilder him as doe's th-e 
large catalogue with its multiplied entries un- 
der authors and subjects. In these department 
catalogues should be Included not only author 
and subject cards for all books in the depart- 
ment, but analyticals for all important serials 
which bear upon the work of that department, 
whether shelved there or in the general library. 
. . . These analyticals for the department li- 
braries do not appear in the general catalogue 
nor do the cards for some of the department 
libraries, for example, the libraries of the 
schools of law, medicine and pharmacy. The 
department catalogues are made even more 
useful by Incorporating with them cards for 
all books dealing with their particular subject 
to be found in the general collection or in 
other department libraries." The general cata- 
log "resembles a dictionary, and it follows as* 
closely as possible the simple alphabetical ar- 
rang«^ment of a dictionary. Every book is rep- 
resented by an author or title card and usually 
by one or more subject cards. In this abiUty 
to multiply subject cards is embodied one of 
the great advantages of a catalogue. A book * 
may be classified under but one subject and 
stand in but one place on the shelves; but it 
may appear in the catalogue as many times 
and under as many headings as seems desir- 
able. In assigning the subject heading, the 
aim is always to be as specific as possible, but 
to avoid dividing mateilal too closely related 
to be dealt with separately. The opposite sides 
of the question are often united, since they 
are so constantly treated together that separa- 
tion would be difficult. For example, temper- 
ance and intemperance, emigration and immi- 
gration, free trade and protection. Subjects are 
brought together also by means of cross 
references, the smaller subjects being always 
referred to the larger and to other related 
subjects." The cards in certain subjects, and 
especially in historical groups, may be arranged 
either alphabetically or chronologically. In Co- 
lumbia the alphabetical arrangement has been 
followed in the main, but history cards for 
countries have been divided by periods. 

"A dictionary catalogue often widely sepa- 
rates closely related subjects, and the student 
who wishes to find all that the library con- 
tains on some rather general subject would 
prefer to have the catalogue arranged by class- 
es. This need is met to some extent by the 
shelf-list, where the cards are arranged in 
classified form, an exact duplication of the 
books as they appear on the shelves. The 
reader is able to ascertain here what volumes 
the library has on the subject in which he is • 
interested, and what on closely related subjects; 
It is in reality a subject bibliography of the 
material contained in the library. But a shelf- 
list can never take the place of a subject cat- 
alogue, because for every subject there are 
important pamphlets and articles in transac- 
tions and periodicals to which the shelf-Ust gives 
no clue. . . . Probably few users of the cat- 
alogue realize that it costs the library an aver- 
age of twenty-five cents to record a book there, 
and that since each card must tell the location 
of the book which it represents it costs the 
library an average of ten cents each time a 
book is transferred to a department library, or 
brought back from a department to the gen- 
eral collection. But this outlay is more than 
justified by the great advantage to the reader 
and the economy of his time in the biblio- 
graphic information which it gives." 

Card catalog and free access. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 120. Jl. '08. 

"The books on the shelves can not, by any 
device, be so arranged as to show at the same 
time, (1) what the library has on a given sub- 
ject: (2) what it has by a given author; (3) 
whether it has a book by a given title. An an- 
swer to each of these questions should be avail- 
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lUle at a maiiient's nolltc, and only a, complete 
lUIhor. lilLp and aubjett tatalog sucli as Is poa- 
ilble alone on cards can answer this purpose." 

Card catalogs for blind readers. A. E. 

Boslwick. Lib. J. 30:475. Ag. '05. 
Card catalog\ie. W. C. B. Sayera and 

J. D. Stewart, Lib. World. 14: 162-5. D. 



alphabetlcaJly j 
caluloE makes s 



than the V 

Library commission, ihe small library 
and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. 
■ L, A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under tha 
heading Catalogs. 

New catalog card. C: G. Matthews. Lib. 

J. 33: 233. Je. '08. 
New scheme for card catalogs. L: N. Fei- 

pel. Lib, J, 35: 205-6, My. '10. 
It 1b proposed lo economize eRorta on the part 
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Care of books. C. M 

Bnl. 1; 35.7, My. '05. 
"It Is comparatively e 



I crusade 
. children 



g in n 



serable 



and the simplest ii 
Blstanlj ihemsehea to handle books care"fullj'. 
' 1,* ; 00°^' are kept In ptrtect order on the 
ahelvta, with a good supply of book supporta; 
If Ihv'y are always handled caremily at the loan 
desk; if a pile of wrapping pape*' ia provided 
for valny days and no buuk is Issued without a, 
.. J . . Ij j[[.(y tnjoi,, acg freely 



I 



n encyclopedia greater than any 
In fact a thousand times larger 

I greatest forty-volume encydo- 






1 burn 
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very commonly made 
'""■' '■'"" r mend- 



I lie books. One 

Is to allow books which need' binding".,, 
mg to go Inio circulation, thlnklnff It a 
nmy to usv a book as much as possible before 
II goes lo the bindery. It should be the rule 
or all library's nei-i-r to allow a book with loose 
leaves to be Issued. Ii Is a great extravagance 
10 clrciiluli? books which are loose thruout and 
itaiiy tor Ihe bindtry, as a section may be lost 
and reblnding made impossible, replacement be- 
"■ the coat of binding. It 



Once 



1 mletake. also. 1 



a soiled b 



atiiinaVlon of the Blielves and a weedInK 
' ragged books^ ._ __._ . Another slmpla 



catalog by omitting duplleallon of beadines 
for entries under the same heading. This Is 
to be done by niing the standard sixe card 
coDtainlng the heading after all the entries 
under that heading, these to be on cards 
which have been decapitated by so much ot 
the card aa in ordinarily used for writing in 
the heading. 

Personal contact through the catalog. J; 

A. Lowe. Lib. J. 34: 265. Je. '09. 
Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading KeBdlng. 

Printed vs. card catalog. N. Y. Libraries, 
i: i20. Jl. '08. 

"The object of the printed catalog is to aid 
those readers in the selection of books who find 
it lneon\enient or IniiJM.'flble to go to the library 
Itself. The object ot Ihe cajd catulog is to fur- 
nish a complete indM to the contents ot the 
library. . . . For « library of any considerable 
Bile which alms to do serious library work . . . 
a printed catalog may be a convenience but the 
- card index Is a necessity." 

' Problems arising from the si/e of card 
catalogs. C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:372-4. S. 'og. 
Time-saver in the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity catalog department. M, L. Raney. 
Lib. J. 35: 256-8. Je. 'lo. 
The multigraph for duplicallns cards baa 
worked Eatisfactorlly. 

Too many cards under a subject heading. 
T. F. Currier. Lib. J. 35: 412-3. S, *I0, 

Card indexes, See Indexes; Indexing. 

Care and preaervation of books. 



Book of trade secrets: receipts and 
siructions for renovating, repairing, i 
proving and preserving old books a 
prints. 40c. Scribner. '09. 
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In order to remind borrowara of the.. „ 

slblUty for the condition ot boohs taken Out, 
PBstn a printed label containing the library reg- 



Jelly , 



stains or linger marks can generally^ 
ed by spreading a layer ot whHe soap 
nly, 30 to 10 minutes for mud. 2 or 
fur Unger marks. This Jelly may ba 
made by dissolving ivory or any white soap. 
Remove with .sponge dipped In hot water, (or 
Btalns. For muddy pages, llrst rub with dry 
oheese cloth to take oft the loose mud, then 
rub the leaves with a damp cloth. To remova 
grease from paper, make a paste of fuller's 
earthy (prpe clay) and_ oold water^ The paste 
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s ice c 



Lay 



will 






rubbing I 

lid lo liave disappeared, renew 
the process. To remove grease or oil stains, 
ether or gasoline may be used. Pour freely 
In a circle around the Spot, narrowing the spot 
grttdually until the stain la covered. Then 
' '""' liot) Iron thru a bloltlug pa- 



's scuffed, spread I 

,11.^^1, niLii ni;L sldicii, lu niilch a little alUUI' I 

las been added. Apply with leather glove or.l 
riiece of leather, or cheese cloth. Hub off wKb I 
loft rag. polish wltli palm of hand. Bread f 
:rumbs will clean leaves to Borne extent." I 

Handling of books. J. Gronborg. Bn^--I 
samlingsbladet. 6; 83-4. Ag. 'it. 
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Care and preservation of books— Cou tinned. 

How to care for books in a library. H. 

P. Sawyer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 6-8. Ja. 

'09. 

In order to understand how a book is put to- 
srether, it is well to take a discarded book to 
pieces, noting the sewing, signatures, hinges, 
etc. A new book should be carefully opened 
while being held with its back against a flat 
surface, a few leaves at the front and a few 
at the back alternately, gently pressing open 
the sections. "Ijight covered books should re- 
ceive a thin coat of white shellac." Books 
should stand upright on the shelves, and should 
never be crowded. Books should not be al- 
lowed to rest on their front edges. A gocd 
substitute for a book support may be made by 
covering a brick with brown paper. When 
books return to the library they should be ex- 
amined for loose leaves, tears, marks, dirt, 
grease spots, etc. If a book is In bad repair 
it should be mended or rebound. Pencil marks 
should be erased. "Soiled pages can be cleaned 
with powdered pumice stone rubbed on with a 
piece of clean cheese cloth. Book covers may 
be cleaned with powdered pumice stone, ivory 
soap and water or vinegar and water. For the 
latter take two parts good vinegar and one 
part water; apply with clean unbleached muslin 
and rub hard until the dirt Is removed. Vine- 
gar should not be used on leather binding." 
All torn leaves should be immediately mended 
with onion-skin paper. A loose leaf may be 
tipped in by applying thin paste to both sides 
of its Inner margin to a depth of one- eighth 
of an inch, and carefully Inserting so that It 
does not project beyond the other leaves. 
Close the book and weight It while the paste 
dries. When the leaf Is of heavy paper. It 
may be pasted on a paper hinge and replaced. 
Loose Illustrations unless important should not 
be replaced. "To sew in a loose section, use 
a long needle with linen thread, no. 40. Pass 
needle through hole at top of section to back 
of book. Drop needle and thread through the 
loose back. Bring needle through hole at bot- 
tom and tie securely In the center of the sec- 
tion." Loose Joints In the book covers may be 
repaired "by pasting along the Joint a stripe of 
white cambric one and a half inches wide. Fold 
the cambric in the center, paste and apply one 
half of It to the book cover and the other half of 
It to the fly leaf. Place a piece of oiled paper 
between the hinge formed by the muslin; 
close the book, weight and dry. Open once or 
twice while it Is drying, to remove paste that 
may have been forced from under the cloth by the 
weight. Cut the cloth lengthways of the goods. 
Never apply this method to mend a break In 
the middle of a book that Is to be rebound." 
Mend books whose original cost Is so low that to 
buy new copies would cost but little more than 
to reblnd. Books of real value and utility, the 
price of which Is as much as 60 to 75 cents or 
more a volume should be rebound before they 
are in need of much repairing. A rebound book 
will wear two or three times as long as it did 
In the original binding. Books whose covers 
are still good but need resewing may be re- 
cased at from 20 to 30 cents.. Books that re- 
quire entire rebinding will cost about 43 cents. 
Never reblnd books with missing pages, soiled 
or badly worn leaves. One of the best library 
bindings Is half roan In red, blue or green. It 
costs 40 to 45 cents. Small cheap books may 
be rebound in art vellum or buckram at a cost 
of 12 to 20 cents. 

How to open a new book. W: Matthews. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5, no. 2:8. S. '09. 

Preservation of books in libraries. R. D. 
MacLeod. Lib. World. 11:256-61. Ja. 
'09. 

"Cleanliness la a great factor In keeping a 
stock In good condition. The practice In some 
libraries of having Just one time per annum 
for cleaning the books and shelves — at the an- 
nual stocktaking — Is anything but conducive to 
the well-being of books. They should be sub- 



jected to frequent examinations — weekly at 
least — and the shelves kept quite free from 
dust. A certain number of shelves might be 
given into the charge of each of the younger 
members of the staflf, and they held responsible 
for the care of the books and the cleanness of 
the shelves. Assistants, when doing this work, 
need not all be freed from counter-attendance, 
as the examination, etc., can be done each day 
during odd moments. By such a method as 
this, the librarian will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the books as Issued to readers 
are free from defects, such as loose leaves, 
loose plates, torn, pages and the like. . . . Dust 
will be found the greatest nuisance to contend 
with. The tops of the books are the parts 
most affected by dust, and to clean these, it is 
best to take a few from the shelf, get their tops 
together, rest the books on their edges, and 
apply a brush to the tops lightly. If a news- 
paper be spread on the floor and damp sawdust 
scattered on it, or a box of damp sawdust be 
used the operation can be performed above the 
sawdust with success, the dust being caught 
as It falls It Is best to follow this top brush- 
ing by taking the volumes one by one, opening 
them, then closing them sharply, and If this is 
done carefully, no injury will result to the 
binding. ... A good plan to follow is to have 
withdrawn for cleaning, repair, and replace- 
ment all books which you yourself would hesi- 
tate to read In their present condition. Your 
taste will most likely be more particular than 
that of an ordinary reader, and if you object 
to the condition of certain books and withdraw 
them, there will be no fear of the public of 
borrowers complaining. Show the assistants 
the kinds of books you consider should be wlth- 
„ ^^/l ^^^ cleaning, repairs, or replacement, 
and they will act for you. It occasionally does 
happen that a book is put into circulation In 
a defective condition. When this is observed, 
the assistant from whose section It came and 
the ass stant who Issued It should both be held 
responsible." 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 2, 
Stains. R. D. Macleod. Lib. World. 11 : 
331-5. Mr. '09. (to be cont.) 

Oily stains should be dealt with first. 

Hesinous stains will respond to an application 
of turpentine or eau de cologne." After soak- 
ing leaves of books, careful handling and drying 
on clean surfaces, with subsequent sizing is 
necessary. When chemicals are used in solu- 
tion for soaking they must be carefully washed 
off. the leaves sized and exposed to the light. 
Poor printer's Ink should not come in contact 
with benzine or turpentine. Oxalic, citric and 
tartaric acids in solution will not act on print- 
er s Ink. Blood stains may be removed by soak- 
ing in cold water and applying soap lather while 
still under water. Rinse with cold water, dry 
and size. "Books which are observed to be 
taking damp stains should have placed near 
them lime in saucers. . . . Make a solution of 
boiling water and alum, and allow the sheets 
to float in it for a few hours. . . . Dry and 
size." To remove grease, "place a piece of blot- 
ting paper under the leaf affected, and another 
piece over It, and apply a hot iron, or. place a 
piece of good blotting paper under the leaf, 
scatter evenly over the other side of the leaf 
some powdered French chalk, place another piece 
of blotting paper over this and apply a hot 
iron." To remove ink stains, "apply a strong 
solution of oxalic or citric acid to the parts, 
following this by a weak solution of chloride 
of lime. It is sometimes more effectual to fol- 
low the bath of oxalic acid by the application 
of a solution of one part hydrochloric acid to 
six parts water, after using which cleanse In 
cold water and dry slowly, then size." Oils 
yield to a solution of sulphuric ether. Dip the 
leaf in cold water, dry and size. 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 3, 
Preservation of bindinj^s and cases. R. 
D. MacLeod. Lib. World. 11: 368-71. 
A p. '00. 

With cheap books, broken backs may be 
mended by removing the covers, resewing and 
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Care and preservation of books -Continued. 
gluing firmly Into the old covers. Bookbind- 
er's paste containing clear glue should be used. 
Kxpenslve books should be rebound. Sponge 
* "dog-eared" corners with a weak solution ot 
gum iragacanth. Flatten, place smooth white 
paper between the leaves and press. Em- 
bossed marks if not too deep may be pressed 
out. "Leaves decaying by natural causes may 
he preserved by pasting over them on both sides 
pieces of good strong tissue paper of the same 
size." If acids are present in the paper the 
book should be stripped down to the sheets 
and washed in cold water. Loose leaves may 
be gummed in if the signature is not also loose. 
Lost leaves may be copied in manuscript, or 
photographed, or cut from a cheaper edition 
and gummed in. Torn leaves and broken mar- 
gins should be mended with onion skin paper. 
Benzine placed in vessels near books will de- 
stroy worms in books and cases. Equal parts 
of powdered camphor and finely chopped tobac- 
co should be sprinkled over the book shelves 
every six months. 

Preservation of books in libraries, pt. 4, 

Physical damages to the leaves and 

sheets. R. D. MacLeod, bibliog. Lib. 

World. 11: 417-22. My. '09. 

Faded or spotted cloth cases may be fresh- 
ened by washing with a solution of equal parts 
of glair and water. Apply with a sponge, 
avoiding gilding. Rub lightly with pure, not 
vulcanized rubber. "If a case Is torn, do not 
attempt to mend it by sewing it, or even glu- 
ing a piece of cloth on the outside of the cov- 
er. Insert a flat knife along the broken part to 
raise the cloth from the board. Cut a strip of 
binders' cloth, of the same colour as the case 
if possible, glue it, and slip it in below the 
part you have raised, glued side to the board. 
Now rub it down well. Apply glue to the m- 
side of the material that was raised ofZ the 
cover, and lay it down neatly upon the new 
piece. The operation can be performed most 
successfully in the case of cloth-bound books." 
Warped covers should be placed between damp 
blotting papers, protecting the body of the book 
with sheets of thick brown paper, and put un- 
der pressure. Broken corners of heavy reference 
books should have pigskin corners put on by a 
binder. Decaying leather bindings should be 
treated to an application of vaseline or olive 
oil rubbed in with the fingers. Brush mildewed 
leather bindings over with a light application 
of spirits of wine. To renovate leather, spread 
wet starch with a little alum added thickly over 
the surface, rub with an old leather glove, re- 
move starch with a rag, rub again with a flan- 
nel containing a few drops of varnish and then 
with a white cloth just touched with olive oil. 
To make a glaze for the covers of books, "mix 
a heavy solution of warm glue with freshly 
made starch or flour paste. Add to this one 
fourth part of turpentine and one fourth of 
spirits of wine. This preparation should be 
applied with a soft brush, the surface being 
rubbed after it has dried." 

Carnegie libraries. 

See also Buildings. 

Carnegie gifts for library buildings, 1906. 
Lib. J. 32: 23-4. Ja. '07. 

Carnegie libraries. T. W. Koch. '06. T. 
W. Koch, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; 
Same cond. Chaut. 43: 345-51- Je. '06. 

Carnegie library gifts. Lib. J. 31: 123. Mr. 
'06. 

The total amount given "up to January 1906, 
Is 1568 gifts for library buildings, representing 
the sum of $43,262,491." 

Carnegie library gifts, 1907. Lib. J. 33: 
19. Ja. '08. 



Carnegie library gifts, 1908. Lib. J. 34: 
1 1-2. Ja. '09. 

Carnegie library gifts, 1909. Lib. J. 35: 
27, J a. '10. 

Carnegie library gifts, 1910. Lib. J. 36: 
123-4. Mr. 'II. 

Carnegie's gifts for library purposes, 
1905. Lib. J. 31-72-3. F. '06. 

Carnegie's gifts to American libraries in 
1904. Lib. J. 30:20-3. Ja. '05. 

Carnegie's library gifts. Lib. J. 30:281- 
3. My. '05. 

Gifts from 1881 to 1904. J. L. Harrison. 
Lib. J. 30: C110-20. i>. '05. 

Library gift business. A. Carnegie, ii. 
Colher's. 43: 14-5. Je. 5, '09. 

Mr. Carnegie expresses his entire satisfac- 
tion with the library gift business. Statistics 
as to the distribution of the Carnegie gifts 
are included. 

Library suggestion. Dial. 46:69-71. F. i, 
'09. 

It is Suggested that Mr. Carnegie would en- 
courage the publication of good and useful 
books, and insure a wide reading for them by 
purchasing 1000 copies each of such books and 
bestowing them upon Carnegie libraries that 
might otherwise not be able to have them. It 
is estimated that an expenditure of |50,000 a 
year would place 50 new books in each of the 
libraries selected. A Carnegie committee on 
the current literary output might be entrusted 
with the selection of an approved list, and 
might even be instrumental in having the pub- 
lishers take up certain manuscripts that would 
otherwise not be profitable enough to warrant 
publication. 

List of Carnegie libraries with their cost. 
World To-Day. 8: 134-5. F. '05. 

Portfolio of Carnegie libraries; being a 
separate issue of the illustrations from 
A book of Carnegie libraries. T. W. 
Koch. Q. viii, i2op. il. front. *$2.5o. '07. 
Wahr. 

Public libraries and Andrew Carnegie. R. 

Johnson. Lib. J. 32: 440-1. O. '07. 
Purpose of the Carnegie gifts. T. W. 

Koch. Lib. J. 30: C78-81. S. '05. 

Remarkable system of Carnegie in the 
giving of libraries. J. L Marcosson. 
map. World's Work. 9: 6092-7. Ap.; 
Same cond. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 3: 2-3. Je. '05. 

Report on gifts and bequests to Ameri- 
can libraries, Jan. i to Dec. 31, 1905. 
D. B. Hall. Lib. J. 31: C159-74. Ag. '06. 

Statistics. Cur. Lit. 38:99-100. F. '05. 

Wisdom of the Carnegie gifts. Lib. J. 31: 
105-6. Mr. '06. 

Carpets, Cork. See Cork carpets. 

Catalog cards, Printed. 

See also Catalog cards for sale; Library 
of congress catalog cards. 

A. L. A. analytical cards for periodical 
publications. W. C. Lane. Lib. J. 36: 
632-3. D. '11. 
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Catalog cards, Printed — Cotttinued. 

Best book cards, American association 

for international conciliation. Lib. J. 

S6: 420. Ag. '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

334-5. O. 'II. 

Notes on this article are fflven under the 

heading Best books. 

Printed catalog cards; symposium. Lib. 
J. 36: 543-56. N, 'II. 

The symposium outlines the experience of the 
following libraries in printing and handling 
catalog cards: Library of congress; Harvard 
university; New York public library; John 
Crerar library; Boston public library; Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh; University of Chicago 
library. 

Printed series cards for public docu- 
ments. A. C. Tilton. Pub. Lib. 15: 181-4. 
My. '10. 

Printing of catalog cards: cooperation 
and coordination throughout American 
libraries. Lib. J. 36: 54I--2. N. '11. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774- S. 

'10; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 350-i. O. '10. 

Since 1896 the publishing board has been 
Issuing printed cards for analytical entries 
from a selected list of serials, but recent de- 
velopments seem to demand a reorganization 
of the plan under which these cards have 
been issued. "The developments which make 
necessary a revision of the work are: first, the 
issue of the Library of congress cards; second, 
the extension of that work, In accordance with 
Its recent offer, to Include certain classes of 
desirable titles received from other librarians: 
third, the issue of the 'International catalogue 
of scientific literature; fourth, a growing feel- 
ing that the list is altogether too miscellaneous; 
and fifth, the change in editor made necessary 
by the change in the location of the work of 
the board." The board recommends three 
moves which will result in a more satisfactory 
system. "In the first place, they propose to 
ask the Library of congress to undertake, on 
Its own account, a few serials — strictly mono- 
graphic in character or else published by the 
United States government — which would ap- 
pear to have been overlooked. In the second 
place, they hope that that library will extend 
its offer to print titles furnished by other li- 
braries, when five subscriptions are assured, to 
include material from the more Important 
serials even if not strictly monographic in 
form or character. In the third place, they 
would be Inclined to drop all special periodic- 
als containing only short articles, and perhaps 
all scientific periodicals covered by the 'In- 
ternational catalogue.' " 

Catalog cards for sale. 

See also Catalog cards, Printed; Library 
of congress catalog cards. 

Catalog cards for sale to borrowers. Lib. 
J. 30:87. F. '05. 

The Ryerson public library, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., announces that "Borrowers Interested in 
any special subject may . . . purchase catalog 
cards for the books on that subject, and thus 
form for themselves a private card catalog of 
the library's resources." The cards are fur- 
nished at the cost of a cent per card plus the 
postage if they are mailed. "The library con- 
tains nearly a hundred titles on the subject of 
JF^miture. for instance. By depositing a dollar, 
h set of these cards will be sent you at once, 
and as fast as new books on this subject are 
added, the cost of cards and postage will be de- 
ducted, until the dollar is used up." 



Royal library of Berlin regulations as to, 
printed cards. Lib. J. 34: 114-5. Mr. '09. 

Catalog signs. See Placards. 

Cataloging. 

See also Alphabetical arrangement; Ana- 
lytlcals in cataloging; Annotation; Book num- 
bers; Capitalization; Card catalogs; Catalogs; 
Classification: Indexing; Library of congress 
catalog cards; Pamphlets; Public documents; 
Subject headings. 

Abridged Jast code of rules for classified 

cataloguing. W. C. B. Sayers and J. 

D. Stewart. Lib. World. 7:326-30; 8: 
1-4. Je.-Jl. '05. 

American library association rules — ad- 
vance ed.; condensed rules for an au- 
thor and title catalog, pa. '04. Lib. of 
Congress. 

Analyzing books for a small library. E. 

E. Hawkins. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 261-2. 
Jl. '11; Excerpts. Lib. Work. 5: 45. O. 
'11; Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 16: 375-6. N. 
'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Analytlcals in cataloging. 

Anglo-American cataloging rules. J: Minto. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11 : 289-302. Jl. '09. 

A history of the work of the American library 
association and Libiary association comniiitees 
on cataloging rules and a comparison of the 
points of difference. "Out of 174 rules It was 
found necessary to print two forms of the rule 
in only eight cases." These are all concerned 
with the question as to what heading the read- 
er will be most likely to consult for the book 
he is in search of. The different types of cata- 
log in vogue in the two countries are largely 
responsible for these differences, It being pos- 
sible to re\'ise the card catalog while the print- 
ed catalog is made once for all. The chief 
points of difference are those for entering con- 
cordances, princes of the blood, noblemen, 
changed names, married women, anonymous 
titles with varied spelling, translations of 
anonymous books and periodicals with changed 
names. 

Anglo-American joint code of cataloging 
rules, 1908. G: R. Bolton. Lib. World. 
12: 382-90. Ap. '10. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents as used in the official 
catalog of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 2d ed. O. 32p. '07. Supt. of doc. 

Beware the librarian! Atlan. 104: 138-41. 

Jl. '09. 
A satirical comment on the propensity of cat- 
alogers for unearthing obscure Information 
about authors, their books and their publish- 
ers, and confusing the public by the inclu- 
sion of the non-essential In cataloging entries. 

Bibliography and catalog. L. C. Kloos. 
Boekzaal. 3: 11 7-9. Ap. '09. 

Bibliography and cataloging: some affin- 
ities and contrasts. F. L. Tolman. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 119-22. Mr. '05. 

Book description. J.. D. Brown. Lib. 
World. 8:87-90. O. '05. 

"For many years after the establishment of 
moveable type, the only clues to the contents 
or subject matter of books were furnished In the 
colophons. . . . Title-pages did not become gen- 
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Cataloging —Conliaucd. 

enil [111 Hbuut 1B20. . . . The princlpnl points lo 
watch for. In calaloeuInK old books . . . arc lat- 
inized names of authors and editors: ll>e use ol 
B lorm of title nhich runs authors' names and 
tllles in one sentence: the use o{ pseudonyms by 
SiUthors: mysterious loaklnK dates: and above all. 
the erroneous Idea of subject -ma tier, so fre- 
quently given by Bi casual eicunilnatlon of tltle- 
paees." Latinized and often vernacular naraes 
were used for the place ot publication, and Lalln 
woi-ds and phraseB [or dates, but In some cases 
chronograms, or sentences In a kind of Cipher 
Indicated dates. 
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new name, or an auuior 3 works must appear 
In two places in the catalog." But In the casa 
ot a man who has changed hla name, as Sir 
Prajicls Palgrave. who after he had laaued two 
slight publications, changed his name from Co- 
hen to PalsTBve, the drawback Is serious. All 
hlB works are entered under Cohen, a nama 
tint known to ihe^majorlty of readers. 
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The Tilnety-one cataloging rules of the Brit- 
ish museum form the basis of all codes of scl- 
entltlc cataloging. They were the work ot An- 
thony Fanlizl and were presented to the trus- 
tees of the museum In 18,19. "The publication 
of these mte^ met with much hostile criticism 
from members n( the staff and from readers ot 
literary fame, some ot whom even went bo far 
as lo decry rules allOKether. ... In 1900 a re. 
vised edition of the niles was published. These 
embraced a few Innm-atlons resulljng from the 
experience gained in printing the catalog. No 
radical channes. however, have been made In 
the orlsinal rules, (or it wos obviously tmpos- 
Elbte to alter these essentially without re-cata- 
logliiB the entire library— a. task, the magnitude 
of which forbids contemplation. The number of 
these revised rules has not only been reduced 
from ninety-one to thirty-nine, hut their torm- 
f>r arrangement hns been dispensed with and 
they are now arranged In logical seijucnce." 
The catalog of the museum Is on author cata- 
log only, hence the rules do not cover subject 
entries. "The flrst seriously contentious rule Is 
No. C, which directs that: 'In the case of saJnlB 
the name to be adopted Is the English torm of 
the nnme by which thev have been canonised: 
in the case ot popes and soveretans the E^ngllBh 
form ot the name which Ihcy ofilclaTly nasume, 
and In the case of members erf such religious 
orders as discard secular namca. the name In 
reunion; the original nami^ of saints. .popes, and 
niembprs of rellKloui orders being added within 
brackets. l*rlnces of sovereign houses ore to be 
entered under their Christian names only. 
Peers and bishops are lo be entered under tlielr 
famllv names.' In regard to that portion of the 
rule respectlnsr sovereigns, saints, and members 
ot religious orders, all cataloging authorities nra 
nereed that generally this Is the best form of 
treatment, but strict adhesion to this rule occa- 
sionally neceesltalcs the entry being made under 
that portion of the name which la least (nmlllar 
to rCHdera." The ease oT St. Francis Xnvler Is 
cited here. By the Museum rule he goes under 
Francis Iho ho Is almost Invariably referred to as 
Xavler. The only practical way of entering the 
names ot blshoos Is to adopt theMuseiimplnn be- 
ll titlels BubjGCltf ' 

" — ■n a dltfi - . 

,._ -— ,_. .— _' that the family 
name iloes not change, that often founders ot 
noble families are as well Itnown by their fam- 
ily names as by their titles, and that by this 
entry memljera of the same family are brought 
togetlier. Objerlors say that noblemen are al- 
rrays spoken ot by their tlttos, their ordinary 
Blgnalure is their title only, and that their fam- 
ily n;.me Is seldom on the tille-papcs of their 
works. The A. L. A., Bodleian, Cutter and 
the L. A. all make the entry under the litis 
except when the family name la decidedly bet- 
ler known. Tb" next rule taken up la No, 11. 
"In compound English nnd Dutch surn.imca tna 
hsl name la tn b« preferred." Th" pxreptlcn 
to Ihls Is the debatable point, vli„ "In the case 
ot iiuthors who chantre their name, or odd to 
It a second, after havlne bogun to puhllsh un- 
der the first, the headlne Is to conxl-it ot the 
orlclnal name (iillowed by the word 'sfterwarrt' 
nnd the name subsequently adopted 
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1 Initials. Culler and the I* A. asrea 
Museum plan. But initials are not 
emember and books published wtUi In- 
•u. .... g gf(g„ referred to by 
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would hai'e expected. Clause (b) of rulB 
74 provides for an entry under th*' name of tho 
editor, but not for a detailed list of the volumea 
In the aeries. Should a person know only the 
tltl^ of a book In a series, he thus has no means 
ot ascertaining whether or : " ' 
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„. „ , „. place forming a necessary part 

of the title, or fe> the first suhstantive in the 
title, or ft) the first word other than an allele. 
The grejit fault Is that "no provision Is made 
for a first word entry In every instance." Bven 
when the. authnrshlp of anonymous books Is 
known the Museum still puts them under the 
title nnd so often the works of an author are 
divided. As an example, the anonymous edi- 
tions of "Wavertey are entered under Waverley, 
tho otlicr editions unrt'.T ScoK. The Museum 
rule on pseudonvms Is to treat them as real 
names. The result is that an author's worke 
are seattered if he has published works under 
his correct name, another pseudonym. InltlBls^ 1 
or anonymously Into that many different placofc.J 

Catalog notes. J. E. Elliott. Wis. Lib.| 
Bui. 4: 32-3. Je. '08. 

The notes contain pertinent sugEestlons OBrl 
short form analytics, analytic paglnir. and 8Ul»-^ 
^■ItulPs for the forms see and s-e also. Bxam-^ 
pies aie given On each point discussed. 

Catalog rules: iiutlior and title entnes;^ 
ciimp. by committees of ilie Americail 
library association and (British) libr*^] 
ry association. American ed. Q. 
60c. '08. A. L. A. 
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Cataloging — Continued. 

Cataloging bureau for public libraries; 
symposium. Library, n.s. 6:86-93. Ja. 
'05. 

Cooperation Is desirable because of the sliock- 
insT waste of time and energry expended on tiie 
production of catalogs at present. 

Cataloging for a system of branch li- 
braries. T. Hitchler. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
397-400. S. '09. 

*'In order tiiat tlie work may be done as sys- 
tematically, as uniformly and as expeditiously 
aB possible, a union catalog and a union shelf 
list of all books contained in the system, in 
whatever branch they may be located, should 
be accessible on cards, the one in alphabetic, 
the other in classed order, at the central li- 
brary, or lacking such, at the main branch or 
administration olflccs. By this means only is it 
possible for the library to avoid duplication of 
book ordei-s, and prevent duplication of and 
errors and inconsistencies in class and book 
numbers and subject headings. . . . The vari- 
ous branches and stations, however, in w^hich 
a book is contained, should be indicated on 
the main card, in order that the book order 
department, the interchange department and 
any inquiring librarian or borrower may ascer- 
tain at a glance w'here the book may be found. 
On the union shelf list card for each book 
should be recorded not only the branches con- 
taining the book, but the number of copies in 
each branch and the history of each one; i.e., 
whether still doing active service among the 
reading public, or whether lost, discarded or 
transferred to another branch. ... In the 
Brooklyn public librar>', the difference between 
the union catalog and the branch catalogs lies 
mainly in the brevity of the entries on the 
cards, main and secondary, in the branch cat- 
alogs, but does not affect the form or number 
of subject headings in the least. The same 
subject headings which are assigned for the 
union catalog are assigned for the branch cat- 
alogs, and the same amount of analytic work, 
if not more, is done for the latter as for the 
former. Sometimes, in fact whenever it seems 
desirable, books are analyzed more minutely 
for the branches than is considered necessary 
for the main catalog, which, because of its 
quantity of material, often does not require 
this close work. . . . Many libraries are ad- 
vocating the use of modified or simplified head- 
ings for the children's catalog, yet thus far 
I have not seen any cogent reason for such 
a departure. Children remain children for so 
short a time and graduate from the juvenile 
to the adult books and catalog, in so few years 
that for this reason alone it would seem inad- 
visable to necessitate their learning practically 
two sets of headings." Before book orders are 
placed. Library of congress cards for as many 
branches as are indicated on the order cards 
are ordered. "After the book has been check- 
ed by the book order department it is trans- 
ferred to the 'cataloging department, where 
It is first bookplated, then accessioned, after 
which it is looked up in the union catalog. If 
new to the system and if the author is not 
already represented by other works in the 
catalog, it goes first to the reference assistant 
for full name, then to the classifier to have 
class and book number assigned, then to the 
'subject header,* then back to the assistant 
who looked it up in the first place, who makes 
the full catalog slip and marks the book for 
branch cataloging on the title page, Indicat- 
ing subjects and cross references on the verso 
of the title page. Congressional cards for the 
branch are looked no and placed In the book 
if there are any. The catalog slip is left In 
the book and revised by the superintendent, 
after which the slip is removed and the book 
placed on Its special shelf ready to be sent 
to the branch to which it was assigned. There 
the branch cards are made — a mere matter 
of copying, since the actual work has been 
done at headquarters — and sent to headquar- 
ters to be revised before being filed in the 
branch catalog." 



Cataloging for small college libraries. 
F. R. Foote. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 220-4. 
Jl. 'II. 

Where there is little assistance In the li- 
brary, cataloging must be done as quickly as 
possible because the eflaciency of student at- 
tendants largely depends upon the catalog. A 
dictionary catalog is best suited to aU needs, 
and the general trend toward uniformity In 
cataloging practice will help the cataloger in 
making such a catalog. "The longer one works 
with any of the codes of rules in general use 
today the more one realizes that they are 
founded on sound common sense as well as 
scholarly research." The use of the Library of 
congress cards is advisable, tho it is not always 
well to use as many sub-divisions in subject 
headings as are suggested on these cards. Such 
practice is necessary in large libraries but can 
easily be overdone in small ones. The use of 
red ink for subject headings is very desirable 
as it is often confusing in consulting a card 
catalog to distinguish between author and sub- 
ject entries. In analytical entries much atten- 
tion should be paid to the entering of bibhog- 
raphies and maps. "Historical maps are always 
in demand." 

Cataloging for small libraries. T. Hitch- 
ler. (A. L. A. pub. bd., Library tract, no. 
7.) D. 84P. pa. 15c. '05. American library 
association. 

Cataloging in a small city library. A. M. 
Chapin. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 218-20. Jl. 
'11; Same. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 13-4. O. 
'11. 

"The first rule Is to make the catalog simple. 
The second is to make the entries and Im- 
prints brief. They should be as brief and as 
simple as can be done without taking away 
from the clearness of the catalog." Names 
should be entered uniformly but It is not 
necessary to look up full names or dates. "The 
best rule is to enter always the name by 
which the author is most commonly known." 
The imprint may be shortened by leaving out 
size, pages, illustrations and plates in most 
cases. "In fiction use only the author's name, 
the title and date." The classification number 
and possibly the Cutter numbers may be 
omitted. In non-fiction it is rarely essential 
to carry the classification beyond two decimal 
points. Subject analyticals are very essen- 
tial in a small library. "The shelf-list card may 
be shortened to a mere entry of author and 
brief title." 

Cataloging in small libraries. E. P. Mc- 
Donnell. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 2- 
5. Ja. '06. 

"The catalog: is the only method of making 
each book yield the greatest possible value and 
of making: instantly available anv information 
that the library may contain. Eve'n an indiffer- 
ent collection of b90ks can be made to render 
good service by means of a grood catalog. In 
order to compile such a catalog it is necessary 
that certain particulars be Riven descriptive of 
the books, but in such a way that while the 
entries afford all .the needful Information to the 
person well versed in books, they shall at the 
same time be so simple In character as to be 
understood with very little effort by anyone of 
average intelligence. Its value depends not up- 
on its extent or size, but upon the exactness of 
the method by which the information given Is 
digested and concentrated. ... A printed cata- 
log Is out of date as soon as printed and too ex- 
pensive to be considered by iho small library. 
The catalog made on cards filed in trays In a 
cabinet may be kept strictly up to date, as 
cards may be Inserted as fast as new books 
are cataloged.' The catalog should contain 
the author, title and generally the subject of 
every book in the library. "A shelf card 
should be made first for each book, with the 
author, brief title, and accession number which 
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Cataloging — Continued. 

will enable the librarian to refer from the brief 
enitry of a book to the full information in the 
accession lK>ok. . . . This shelf list is indispen- 
sable to the librarian in numberinsr 'the books 
and in checking the library to find what books 
are mlsslns or out of place. It is arranged in 
the tray according to the call-number as the 
books stand on the shelf and is a compleite 
class list of the books in the library for the use 
of the librarian. '. . . Neither imaging nor size 
of volume need be given by the small library. 
A rule might be made to give no paging unless 
the book has fewer than 100 pages or more 
than 500. Moatlon of iilustraiions might be 
dispensed with in novels, unless they are a spe- 
cial feature of the book, being by some cele-i 
brated illustrator. No need of the publisher 
and small need of the place. Give date of book 
only in travel, science and useful arts, as it is 
Important here. Contents should be given in 
the case of essays, snort stories, dramas, etc., 
even tho each one may have its entry under its 
title on a separate card." 

Cataloging materials and technique. W. 
C. B. Saycrs and J. D. Stewart. Lib. 
World. 7:288-90. My. '05. 

Cataloging methods. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 204-6. S. '09. 

Cataloging of early printing in the United 
States prior to 1800. F. Neumann. Lib. 
J. 31: 669-71. S. '06. 

Cataloging of prints. F. Weitenkampf. 
Lib. J. 32: 408-9. S. '07. 

Cataloging rules: author and title entries, 

compiled by the committees of the 

American library association and the 

Library association. Review. Lib. 

World. 11: 467-72. Je. '09. 

"The general average of library literature is 
not so good as it was on either side of the 
Atlantic, and particularly is it poorer on the 
other side of the water. Perhaps the ideas 
of the American librarian have become sonfie- 
what stereotyped, and the modern librarian 
there is content with the laurels his, or her, 
fathers won. It is certain that If one turns to 
the old volumes of the Library journal or Pub- 
lic libraries. one finds excellent articles 
abounding In practical suggestion, while a 
glance at the same magazines to-day shows 
no new Ideas, but plenty of excellent senti- 
ments which, admirable in their way, are of 
little use to the man who has heard them a 
thousand times. We are a little more practical 
over here, but the quality of our professional 
literature is not rising. . . . The definitions — 
there are fifty-eight of them — seem satisfac- 
tory. We are glad to see for the first time sat- 
isfactory definitions of such terms as 'series' 
and 'folio,' and the definition under 'author' — 
the writer or maker of, or the person or body 
immediately responsible for the existence of 
a book — Is an improvement. Some of the ex- 
planations might profitably have been extend- 
ed: they are nearly all of telegraphic laconity: 
but we must remember that they introduce a 
code of rules and not a treatise on the art 
of cataloging. The code Itself is written in 
the imperative mood, the explanations only be- 
ing given In the gentler indicative. It is. 
therefore, apparently an unanswerable set of 
instructions as to cataloging practice. But a 
brief examination dispels this view somewhat. 
The two national committees have not always 
coincided in opinion, although the differences 
are remarkably few; in cases of difference the 
alternative decisions are printed together, and 
the judgment of the cataloguer Is immediately 
called into exercise in choosing between them. 
Alternative rules by the Library of congress, 
Linderfeldt, Cutter, the British museum, Bod- 



leian, and other authorities are also grlven 
with some frequency. All this enhances the 
work as a book of reference, but makes its 
application a matter of much discretion. The 
first twenty- two rules deal with question of ' 
'under whom as author.' . . . Two-and-a-half 
pages are devoted to dissertations alone, the 
variant practice of the Library of congress be- 
ing cited very fully. An interesting rule, prin- 
cipally because of the example given, Is that re- 
lating to illustrators. Where books are entire- 
ly of illustrations or notable on account of them, 
the work is to be entered under the name of 
the illustrator with a reference from the mere 
author: when the illustrations are of secondary 
importance the principal entry is to be under 
the author, with an added entry under the art- 
ist. Are we to assume that all books with il- 
lustrations are to have an added entry under 
the artists? It would result in an interest- 
ing set of entries, but of doubtful value. For- 
estier and Omond's Bruges and West Flan- 
ders, which Is here given under Omond, should, 
it seems to us. certainly have been placed un- 
der Forester. The rule contradicts the title page 
and the character of the book. We have here 
already an example of the necessity of judg- 
ment in cataloguing which makes it an art rath- 
er than a science. The rules for entering en- 
gravers, cartographers, architects, music, her- 
aldic visitations, and bulls, present only minor 
changes from wonted practice. That under 
commentaries is rather new. Cutter, it will 
be remembered, places a commentary under the 
author of the text, provided that it is entitled 
'Commentary on . . .* and not .... 'with a 
commentary.' The new rule is to place the 
commentary under the author of the text, 
which we think distinctly better. The rule has, 
however, a number of what we think to be 
unnecessary exceptions. It seems to us that a 
commentary of whatever kind should invaria- 
bly be placed under the author of the work 
commented upon, although reference should be 
made from the commentator. Again we think 
the rule for continuations should be inverted. 
It determines that a continuation which Is in 
the form of an independent work with a sepa- 
rate title should go under the author who con- 
tinues the work. But if it is a continuation 
it cannot be an Independent work, and it log- 
ically follows the work it supplements. Just 
as it stands beside It on the shelf. Names 
are to be given In full except In cases such aa 
Charles .John Tluffam Dickens, where the au- 
thor consistently Ignored some part of his 
name. They are also to be in the vernacular 
form, a new and perfectly logical rule which 
has much to commend it. but which positively 
bristles with dWctilties when used in a popu- 
lar catalogue. The treatment of compound 
names is upon the opposition principle from 
that of the ordinary name. A name is entered 
under the vernacular form, first, because the 
former use of Anglicised form was — accord- 
ing to Cutter — 'a concession to popular igno- 
rance.' which can no longer be made. and. 
second, bof^ause the tendency Is always towards 
the real rame. Hence tho rules require that 
writers using pseudonyms, as George KHot and 
Voltaire, shall be entered under their real 
names. But the rule for compound names de- 
termines that they are to be entered under the 
first part of the name. . . . But if the tendency 
Is always towards the real name, what becomes 
of the rule? A further highly controversial 
'rule Is the adoption of the family name of 
noblemen as the entry word; to us this is high- 
ly ludicrous, although we are quite aware that 
Bacon is better known by that name than as 
Viscount St. Albans, but I ord Kelvin is not 
better known as Sir William Thomson, 
nor is Tx)rd Lytton better known as Bul- 
"wer. The rule has reason to commend it of 
course, but Mr. Brown notwithstanding, is 
very inconvenient. Rule 41. which requires 
that married women be entered under the 
name under whloh they first began to write, 
is also interesting. To think of Mrs. Sidney 
Webb as Beatrice Potter requires a slight men- 
tal feat, however." 
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Cataloging — Cott tinned. 

Cataloging: suggestions for the small 
public library. L. Crawford. D. 4Sp. pa. 
250. '06. Library bureau. 

"A revised and enlarged re- issue of Miss 
Crawford's practical and suggestive little hand- 
booI<, originally published in 1900." 

Catalogues for children. W. C. B. Sayers 

and J. D. Stewart Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 

377-91. Ag. '05. 

The present method of cataloging for children 
is unsatisfactory because of its complexity oc- 
casioned by the librarian having in mind the 
adult rather than the child reader. "However 
excellently and scientifically compiled it may 
be, the iuvenile catalogue fails if there appear 
in it terms or phrases either in the entry or 
the annotation that are not readily understood 
by the child. . . . The point of view adopted 
throughout has been that the cataloguer should 
place himself in the position of the reader of 
the book." To assist the cataloguer in compil- 
ing a simple yet systematic catalog for children 
the author gives a complete code of rules and 
examples. Ordinary definitions precede the gen- 
eral rules, which are followed by detailed di- 
rections for punctuation and capitalization, for 
getting the actual entry arranged under its vari- 
ous parts, for making the index and for annota- 
tion. 

Change of name of corporate bodies: a 
suggestion for the catalogcr. T. F. Cur- 
rier. Lib. J. 35: 202-5. My. '10. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classifying and cataloging public docu- 
ments. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11: 51- 
3. F. '06. 

Common sense in cataloging small li- 
braries. A. Van Valkenburgh. Lib. J. 
31: C 1 27-9. Ag. '06. 

A catalog should place "the contents of a 
library at the disposal of the public in the 
clearest, simplest and easiest form." It is well 
to use "the capitalization in ordinary use by 
the best writers." For the small library "it 
is only necessary to give the author, all of the 
title which will serve to explain the contents 
of the book, translator or editor, series if well 
known, and date. Do not use colon substitutes 
for Christian names. Give the Christian name 
in full if there is but one, if two or more give 
initials for the others, "unless the author elects 
to place the emphasis on his middle name." A 
brief biographical sketch of each person on 
every card is a waste of time. Dates of birth 
and death are unnecessary except in exception- 
al cases. In subject cataloging breadth, not 
depth of learning, is desirable for the cata- 
loger. Analyticals are the most useful feature 
of a catalog and should be freely made. "Abil- 
ity to judge of the importance of articles grows 
with experience." The American library as- 
sociation list of headings is an Indispensable 
tool. > Subject entries should be made as easy 
to understand as possible, and cross-references 
are very essential. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C237-9. Ag. 
'06. 

Considerations of the cost of cataloging. 

W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 30: 10-4. Ja. '05. 

Cost of c&taloglng varies from $0.12S2 to $0.60 
per title. Cost variation depends on the kind of 
books, thoroughness of references, number or 
cards, etc. 

Construction of the subject-catalogue. G. 

Vine. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:486-507. N. 

'09. 
Access to the shelves and a classified sub- 



ject catalog cannot efficiently take the place 
of an alphabetical subject catalog. Thoro ana- 
lysis of the contents of books is important. 
Compound headings, such as Brahminism and 
Hinuuism, holy places, miracles and relics, war 
and peace with their proper cross refer- 
ences are a satisfactory method of gather- 
ing up related topics. General headings, such 
as eschatology may conveniently have such 
subdivisions as general, biblical, apocalyptic 
and apocryphal, medieval and modern in gen- 
eral, non -Christian, particular topics. This 
last subdivision has five subdivisions: 1. Death, 
immortality, resurrection; 2, Second advent, mil- 
lennium, judgment; 3. Intermediate state com- 
prising paradise, purgatory, etc.; 4. Heaven, 
5. Hell, eternal punishment, conditional im- 
mortality, universallsm. This is an unobjec- 
tionable introduction of classified entry, not 
inconsistent with the general alphabetical plan 
of the index. Fortescue's Subject index 
?t **l? modern works added to the library of 
the British Museum is the most useful aid 
in deciding which divisions of any class are 
to have independent headings in a catalog. 
Cross references can be made to do duty for 
duplicate entry in many cases. The Century 
dictionary is a valuable aid in the choice of 
subject names. Headings should consist or 
substantives, not of adjectives preceding sub- 
stantives: Architecture, Gothic, not Gothic 
architecture. Titles may be so annotated as 
to show the scope of the work. 

Co-operative cataloging. Lib. Work. 2: i- 
2. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 33: 232-3. Je. '08.. 
Cooperative cataloging. H. Nyhuus. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 5: 7-13. 
F. 'II. 

Corporate entry, Rules for. J. C. M. 
Hanson. Lib. J. 30:72-80. F. '05. 

Report of the catalog committee of the A. L. 
A. for revising the A. L. A. rules, on the main 
changes decided upon by them at their meeting 
in March, 1904, with a "survey of the present 
status of the rules for corporate authorship 
. . . [and brief enumeration] of the chief meth- 
ods which have been, or actually are applied in 
American, English, and other libraries which 
.tend toward author rather than title entry for 
publications emanating from bodies of men or 
corporations." 

Cutter's last words on cataloging. Pub. 
Lib. I0( 17. Ja. '05. 

Essentials of co-operative cataloging. E. 
Crawford. Pub. Lib. 13: 201-6. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Formation of an advisory board on cata- 
loging and classification. T: Aldred 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9:167-72. Ap. '07. 

Further notes on the number of catalog 
cards to a book. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 
J. 31: 270-1. Je. '06. 

Future of the catalog. H. Barlow. Lib. 
Asst. 5: 239-43. Mr. '07. 

A plea for cooperative cataloging. Notes on 
this article are given under the heading Co- 
operation. 

Guide to the system of cataloging of the 
reference library; [New South Wales 
public library, Sydney] with rules for 
cataloging, the relative decimal classi- 
fication, and headings used in the sub- 
ject-index, by H: C. L. Anderson. 4th 
ed. March, 1902. Q. 393P. pa. bds. *02 
W: A. Gulick, gov. printer, Sydney. 

How to cr**'^flr a small library. W. R. 
r -• 314. Je. '06. 
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Cataloging —Coii/imifrf. 
Itiiiructioii in caialoging in library 
schools. A. B. Kroeger- Lib. J. 32: 
108-n. Mr. '07. 
A rynonsls of llils arlida Is given under the 
heading Library schools. 

International cataloging rules: inquiry 
for the preparation of a scheme of in- 
ternational catalog rules. Lib. J. 35: 
429-34. O. '10. 

The Anglo -American rules should be adopl- 

"Ullle need be done to render Iheir unlvsraaJ 
applies. I Ion possible." Already most ot them 
are so formulated that their scope [a Inter- 
national. Universal rules ai 
establish International coopei 

Learning to catalog. O. E, Clarke. Lib. 

Asst. 6: 116-20. My. '08. 
"The chief aim of the cataloger must be to 
compile a catalog which shall be a complete 



t of the 



the Ubrar 






every c 



readers. The Ideal _ ._. .,.._._ 
piled that the readers may he assisted _. -_. 
i-ow iHWks they will really appreciate, and that 
students may be hetped to make 3 wiEe and 
useful choloe." This may be attained by "Iha 
Judicious use ot annotated entries Indicating the 
^eope, objects and special features of the booha, 
both flciionnl and non- fictional." Juniors 
should study the code In use In the library by 
whlrh they are employed. A list of books help- 
ful In cataloging is elvtn by Miss Clarke. 

List of books for free high school libra- 
ries with instructions for cataloging. 
O. iS/p. '09. Education dept., Madisoti, 
Wis. 

Contains elaborate Instructions for catalog- 
ing and L-arlng for books in a school library. 
The actual cataloglnK forms arc printed and 
minute subject headings suggested. 

Manual of library cataloging, by J. H. 
Qninn. O. 'ss. Library supply CO., Lon- 

Multigraph and the flexotype in catalog* 
iiig work. M. L. Raney. Lib, J. 36: 62g- 
3Z. D. 'II. 



The proper form under which to enter names 
of autliors frequently offers a problem (o cala- 
logers. A knowledge ot the methods of nam- 
ing and the makeup of names Is of great 
assislance oftemlmea. This information is sup- 
plied by Mr. Eno in a clear and concise way. 

New cataloging code as a contribution to li- 
brary development. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11 ; 374- 
5. Ag. '09. 

Outline for recataloging a library. H. P. 
Sawyer. Wis, Lib. Bui, 6: 7S-9. Je. '10. 

Picture collections in small libraries. G. 
E. Salisbury. (Instructional depart- 
ment, no. 3.1 2op. pa. Wis, Free Lib. 
Com., Madison, Wis, 

A catalog ot pictures is very necessary and 

, . .... _ _..,_.._. --(aiog tho It should — 

ntrles unOer " " "' 

™ -jr cataloKlnd 

cards shown. 



Principles of cataloging. E, \V. Hulra_. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8:31-45, F, '06. 
Mr. Hulme takes It for granted that cataloga 

title, andsuWect. Every book should be repre- 
sented by one full entry at least In [he author and 
title r'atalog. Form divisions of literature such as 
dictionaries, encydopaedles, gamete ers. atlases, 
periodicals, sermons, or fiction should appear 
here. "Biography, criclclsm, and controversy 
whether relating to the Individual author, his 
works singly or eoUoctii-ely, or the acta and 
administration of corporate bodies" should ap- 
pear in the author and title catalog. As re- 
gards the subject catalog "there can be no code 
of rules tor dictlonari- subject cataloging a» 
Optiosed to cluas cataloging." There should ba 
uniformity of practice in the selection of head- 
ings between the large and small libraries. Mr. 
Hulme proposes the following "appendix ot rules 
to be substituted for rules bearing the corres- 
ponding numbers In the provisional code of the 
catalogue rules committee. (1). The choice of 
a heading for a main entry must be based upon 
Information supplied in the work Itself, except 
as provided fur in rules 26 and ZS. When lh« 
iiuth'jr's nomc Is stated In the work, his name 
Is to constitute the heading. Rule Z6, Pseudo- 









addition to the heading of the abbreviation 
pseud., followed by tiie real name of the author 
within brackets. Except that works orlgloallj 
published under a pseudonym and subsei|uenCly 



■publish 



with 1 



ercd under tho author heading vrtth a ref- 

o^ence from the pseudonym Rule SS. 

When the author^s name la not stated In the 
work, tne first word other than an article of the 
title of the work Is to constitute the heading. 
A reference Is to be made from tho author's 
name, when nsrertalned. But works orig- 
inally published anonymously and subsequently 



lublished 1 



I the s 



t unexpanded. If a 



and initials are l_ 
writer's practice la 
— *" be given 



excepting 'Engliah and Dutch, are to be entered 
under tJie flrst part ot the name. It the form 
adopted by the writer differs from 

names the last name is to be adopted." 
Piinctuation of catalogs. E. J, Bell. Lib. 

World. 11: 38-9, Jl. '08. 
Questions in cataloging rules. J. C. M. 

Hanson, Lib, J. 30:278-9, My. '05, 
"We And 11 necessary ... to give the 
names for purpuses of distinction In so n. 

"-■■■ '■ "Tie to do II uniformly tttaam 

IS. iiuL >» menllon the NdvanlOKe. Ir -* 
can appreciate 11. ot being able ti 



s that It 8 



obtain these data.'' 

Report of A. L. A. . . . _ 

cataloging. Pub. Lib. 10:516-9. D. '05. J 

The report concerns itself with "aeourlnB b«t-J 
ttr catalog facilities for small libmries thrau«ll'l 
tho agency o' — •-•■-■' — ->~ " ■ 

Report of the catalog rules committed 
i<>J7- J, C. M. Hanson. .-V. L. A. BuLl 
1: 4?-52. Jl. '07. 
Th" report gives the iMints of difference t)< 
tweun the A, L, A. catalog rules conimilti 
and the British c '■" — 
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Cataloging — Continued. 

Report of the catalog rules committee, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 171-j. S. '08. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 229-31. S. '08. 

Rules for an author and title sheaf cata- 
log. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 10: 281- 
3, 364-7. F., A p. '08. 
These rules are illustrated by sample cards 
showing: how and where to make the entries on 
the slips. 

Selection and cataloging of books. E. F. 

L. Gauss. System. 10:439-42. O. '06. 

A description is j^iven of the processes which 
any library, large or small, uses for tiie buying, 
classifying and circulating of books. 

Signs and symbols in cataloguing. W. J. 
Jackson. Lib. World. 13: 161-5. D. '10. 

Attention is called to the importance of 
minor details in cataloging. More care should 
be taken in the matter of accent marks used 
in foreign languages. The ommission of an 
accent may change the meaning of a word. 
Punctuation is another matter of importance 
which is sometimes neglected. "Cataloging 
is made up of small things, and unless these 
be uniformly and scientifically treated, the 
finished production not only loses a measure 
of its utility but remains, at least, an eyesore 
to tliose responsible for its compilation. It 
cannot be too often repeated, that to ensure 
good results, careful attention must be paid 
to apparently minor details, while the applica- 
tion of accurate knowledge to minute points, 
gives a distinct advantage to those who pos- 
sess it." 

Simplifying methods. B. Winser. Lib. J. 
31: C266-7. Ag. '06. 

'Buy all catalog cards if possible from the Li- 
brary of congress and cross off e\'erythlng 
that is confusing. "Use imprint oniy on au- 
thor cards. . . . Don't use red ink for subject 
headings. It wastes time." 

Some points in cataloging. J. C. M. 
Hanson. Pub. Lib. 11:62-3. F. '06. 

Special rules on cataloging. United States. 
Library of congress. Catalog division. 
5c. '06. Supt. of doc. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 
Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44. My. 
'06. 

The underscoring of authors' names on cata- 
log cards "was originally used to indicate to 
the printer the style of type in case the cata- 
log should ever be printed. ... . This form 
is almost obsolete and should be omitted from 
all cards, as it does not add anything to the 
reader's information, and other methods of 
tracing supersede it for the cataloger." Use 
the best-known form of the author's name. If 
an author who is well-known marries "do not 
change the form of entry to the less known 
married name." Omissions can be made from 
the catalog card aa follows: "accession number 
from the back of the author card; place of 
publication from the imprint except for obscure 
publishers; pages from the collection; number 
of series from series note; number of copies 
from face of card. These items are rarely needed 
by the public, and may always be found in other 
records, or reference books. Their omission 
means the saving of much time in the end, 
which can be used to better advantage in other 
departments of library work." 



Thoughts on cataloging and catalogers. 

A. Kcogh. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 360-1. S. '08; 

Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 13: 246-7. Jl. '08. 

"The catalog should be simple. It is de- 
signed to answer certain questions, and the best 
catalog answers these questions with the least 
trouble to the user. It should be a labor-sav- 
ing and not a trouble-making device. It should 
reveal and not repel. Theoretical considora- 
lions should therefore always give way to facil- 
ity of use. The catalog should be complete as 
well as simple. It should give different meth- 
ods of approach to the books, and should, there- 
lure, be in as many different forms as possible. 
It should be a complete index to the contents 
of the library. While analytical work is be- 
yond the means of any library or of any sin- 
gle cataloger, it is not beyond the means of li- 
braries as a whole, or the ability of the cata- 
loging profession. Every cataloger should take 
an active part in cooperative efforts and should 
use the results of such efforts as part of his 
own catalog. The catalog should, finally, be 
complete to date, special effort being made to 
list promptly the most recent accessions." 

Thoughts on reference librarians, by a 

cataloger. C. B. Roden. A. L. A. Bui. 

2: 361-70. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Uniformity in cataloging. Lib. Work, i: 
69. Mr. '07. 

Variation from the A. L. A. rules — ad- 
vance edition, in Library of congress 
cards, 1898-date. Lib. J. 30: C186-91. S. 
'05. 

Vice of consistency. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. 
World. 12: 183-6. N. '09. 

Catalogs. 

See also Alphabetical arrangement; Anno- 
tation; Booksellers' catalogs; Card catalogs; 
Cataloging; Catalogs, Sheaf; Classification; In- 
ternational catalog of scientific literature; Li- 
brary of congress catalog cards; Trade cata- 
logs. 

British museum catalog. See British mu- 
seum. 

Bull in the (library) china shop. W. L ' 
Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 11: 549-50. D. '06. 

"All other things being equal, that will be 
the best library which is the best classified, 
but any very finely worked up scheme of Clas- 
sification i.s likely to become an object of ven- 
eration and a stumbling block in the way of 
good, honest work in adapting the arrange- 
ment of a library to its needs and uses. . . . 
I do not wish to decry the card catalog, but 
I would deprecate the disposition to make it 
something to which all Inquirers can go. Sub- 
ject entries mako a hard time for the reader, 
and even a fine system of cross references will 
not make the inquirer's road one of sure suc- 
cess." 

Catalog of incunabula. R. A. Pcddie 
Lib. World. 10: 325-8. Mr. '08. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Ox- 
ford. T: W: Tuck. Lib. World. 12: 413- 
8, 447-52. My.-Je. '10. 

Catalogue of the future. S. T. Ewart. 
Lib. World. 12:298-300. F. *io. 

Different kinds of catalogs. Bibliothekar. 
i: 47-8. S. '09. 
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Catalogs — Continued. 

Future of the catalog. W: I. Fletcher. 

Lib. J. 30: 141-4. Mr. '05. 

The dictionary catalog: is classed as a liter- 
ary superstition. In the future Mr. Fletcher 
would place large reliance on class lists. "For 
each subject which forms a heading: in the 
shelf -lists we will have a card headed with the 
name of the subject and merely referring to 
the number in the shelf-list. Thus we will save 
the inane duplication between subject-catalog 
and shelf-list so often found. In the same al- 
phabetical arrangement will appear all title 
eards, and such cards will be made for all books 
except those clearly not needing them. There 
will also be cards for a great number of indi- 
vidual subjects, as names of persons and of 
places, and thousands of other subject headings 
not found as headings in the shelf-lists, and on 
these cards the individual books will be entered. 
These three features, entry under individual 
and minute subjects, reference to shelf-lists for 
more general ones, and entry under title will 
serve pretty well the purposes of the usual sub- 
ject catalog Willi «.~;e very important exception — 
that of analytical^. As to analyticals, I can- 
not believe that th3 catalog of the future Is 
going to be burdened with them. Their purpose 
is to be served otherwise, through what we 
might roughly call bibliographies. . . . For an- 
other feature our subject-catalog will contain 
references on a great many subjects to special 
bibliographies and reading-lists. . . . We have 
substituted two important new factors for the 
catalog. . . . The two factors are, first, access 
to minutely classified books on the shelves, and 
second the reference librarian, or in smaller 
libraries the librarian acting as guide, philos- 
opher and friend." 

German subject catalogs. F. W. Lib. J. 
35: 119. Mr. '10. 

Library catalogues: their effects and de- 
fects. R. F. Bullen. Lib. Asst. 5: 235-9. 
Mr. '07. 

Shall the catalog "be an author catalog, with 
an index to subjects; a classified catalog, with 
an index to authors; or a dictionary . catalog, 
embracing both indices in one alphabet." The 
author catalog Is out of fashion and is only 
good as a temporary measure. The main ob- 
ject of a cataiog is to make its consultation 
easy to the person of ordinary mtelligence. 
The greatest advantage of a "dictionary cat- 
alog is its time-saving feature of simple alpha- 
betlsation. ... In the logically arranged class- 
ified catalog all works contained in the li- 
brary on closely related subjects are supposed 
te be crrouped together and presented to the 
Inquirer as a whole. In a general sense this 
is true, but it depends In a measure from 
what point you view th«i subject and what 
scheme of classification lias been adopted." 
But if It is to satisfactorily take the placf» of 
the dictionary catalog it must be provided 
with two thoro indexes. The "index to sub- 
jects, should embrace not only all headings 
used in the catalog, but all synonyms of such 
heading? and all secondary subjects enibodl'?d 
in one title. . . . The other Index should bo of 
authors. This .should not merely refer to the 
pages In the catalog whor'* books by the au- 
thor appear, but should give titles, abbreviat- 
ed If necessary, and call numbers to all books, 
and should Include fiction." A union or com- 
bined cataiog for all libraries under one ad- 
ministration is desirable. 

Library commission, the small library 

and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. L. 

A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 

"With free access to the books and the shelf 
arrangement by the decimal classification the 
small library can serve the people adequately 
and well, with an author catalog, a title list of 
fiction, and of course a shelfllst on cards, if by 
some means the librarian is able to give the 
library an atmosphere of welcome and knows 



her books. It does not seem essential, with a 
library of say under 2,000 volumes, that a dic- 
tionary catalog be made, when there are so 
many other things much more vital that take 
every moment of the librarian's time." If a 
card catalog is to be made, the subject analytic 
would be the most important one the library 
could have. "As to the fulness of entry on the 
catalog card" it is unnecessary to get the full 
name of the author, titles may be abridged, 
and all other Information omitted except pub- 
lisher, date and number of volumes If more 
than one. "No plan for records or catalogs 
should be Introduced into a small library that 
will be an impossibility for the local librarian 
to continue, or that will become a burden in 
the future." 

New Hampstcad catalogue. E. A. Savage. 
Lib. World. 8: 321-2. Je. *o6. 

The annotations given under subject entries 
are the chief features in this dictionary cata- 
log. They are brief and non-crltlcal. "Notes 
of the following kind appear throughout the 
catalog: 'An easy introduction,' *for general 
readers,' 'non-mathematlc^l,' 'more technical 
and mathematical than Newcomb (554D),' 're- 
quires an elementary knowledge of Euclid,' 'al- 
gebra, and the geometry of planes and 
spheres. For beginners chiefly,' and so on." 

New subject-index of the London li- 
brary. H: R. Tedder. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
476-85. N. '09. 

Upon undertaking the compilation of a sub- 
ject index to a printed author catalog of nearly 
250,000 volumes, the books were all re-examined. 
The arrangement of entries in the index Is 
alphabetical. Novels, dramatic pieces, poetry, 
miscellaneous essays, light liteirature and 
biographies of modern persons of no importance 
have been largely omitted. The publications 
of learned societies and institutions were care- 
fully indexed. The A. L. A. list of subject 
headings was used as a foundation, and modified 
as need arose. There are about 9,000 subject 
headings. Simple English words are used as 
subject names. General headings are followed 
by many sub-headings. 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 1 14-5. Mr. '05. 

Subject catalogs of the Library of con- 
gress. J. C. M. Hanson. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:385-97- S. '09. 

Three of the earliest book catalogs. H. 
O. Severance. Pub. Lib. 10: 116-7. Mr. 
'05. 

Catalogs, Card. See Card catalogs. 

Catalogs, Printed. 

Are printed catalogs desirable for open- 
access libraries? J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 
7: 123-9. Ap. '10. 

"The most natural guide to a collection of 
books should be another book, one of them- 
selves. Anything except a book has somewhat 
of the appearance of an Interloper; It is a 
foreigner, a piece of strange material thrust 
Into the general scheme of the place and not 
fitting very well there. . . . The quiet tran- 
quility of one's own chamber Is the natural 
place for study; and I am of opinion that a 
necessary part of study is the calm perusal 
and contemplation of the literature of the sub- 
ject under consideration. A hasty glance in 
the card catalog at the library is no adequate 
substitute for this. . . . The expense of a 
printed catalog may easily be overestimated. 
Much of the Initial outlay Is recouped by its 
.«!ale. Frequently the real cost is not more 
than 25 per cent of the Initial outlay." 
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Catalogs, Printtd— Continued. 
Calls for printed catalog. A. W. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 249. Jl. '09. 

Co-operatively printed catalog. H. W. 
Wilson. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and 
papers. 3: 29-42. '08; Same Lib. Work. 
2: 143-7- O. '08. 
A headquarters catalog made up of linotype 
slugs from which printed cataJogs of the whole 
ligt or various selections from It could be made 
quickly and cheaply is suggested. Such a cat- 
alog should contain all of the books listed in 
Uie A- L. A. catalog and the A. L. A. booklist 
and all favorably reviewed in the Book review 
digest. Classification and book numbers should 
be given for these. Proof sheets of this catalog 
miglit be used by libraries as a basis of selec- 
tion. When checked and sent into headquar- 
ters, the printed catalog should be in the bands 
of patrons within ten days. This would be 
practically an up-to-date catalog in most libra- 
ries. Supplements to this catalog might be 
printed and cumulated in any manner which a 
particular library might desire. It is quite 
feasible to print weekly cumulated supplements, 
cataloging the accessions of the month up-to- 
date: monthly cumulated supplements, cata- 
loging the accessions of the year up-to-date: 
and annual supplements, cumulated until a new 
edition of the complete catalog is required, in 
many libraries monthly or even quarterly cu- 
mulations would be sufflcient. It would not be 
necossarv in small libraries to print catalogs 
at definite periods, but better always to pub- 
lish a new cumulated supplement whenever or- 
dering a considerable number of new books. 
The printed catalog would be supplemented. 
as is the card catalog, by the usual methods of 
advertising recent accessions, such as lists 
posted on bulletin boards and a few shelves of 
the latest books open to the public. . . . J^ms 
catalog printed monthly, cumulated quarterly 
and annually, and with annuals cumulated ev- 
ery two or three years, would, it is estimated, 
cost, during a five-year period, about the same 
as a card catalog— from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a book. An entire new catalog should 
be printed every three or five years. While It 
is impossible to make exact comparison with 
present methods as to cost, there is no doubt 
tliat the printe<l catalog, supplemented and re- 
printed in a manner to make it entirely accept- 
able, can be published at an expense not to 
exceed that of the card catalog. In considering 
the cost of the home-made catalog a Part of 
the general expenses for rent, heat, iigi^t, sta- 
tionery, typewriters, etc., should be included. 

Is the printed catalogue desirable for open 
access libraries? W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 209-13- Ag. '10. 
"In Utopia— wherever that undiscovered coun- 
try may be— if libraries exist there, and exist- 
ing have books and methods in any way re- 
Bembling those of our day, I think we shall find 
the printed catalog there. But it will be a 
perennial printed catalog, the type always 
standing, and a new edition every two or three 
months. In the same mythical library we shall 
find the alphabetical catalog— not the diction- 
ary because that is scientifically unsound— the 
clas.sified catalog, and the subject Index all 
complete, side by side. Hence it will be gath- 
ered that the ideal library will be cataloged 
both In manuscript and in print. . . . It is 
worth while demonstrating the fact that an 
open access library does not depend in any 
absolute sense on its catalog, because such a 
fact allows the librarian to choose that form 
which shall be most sound bibllographically, 
and of permanent value. The printed catalog 
has weighty and obvious advantages. It Is in 
book-form, and in continuous book-form, so 
that the sequence of entries Is visible at a 
glance to an accustomed eye; it is purchasable 
and portable — altho some catalogs of recent 
years issued by public and other lending libra- 
ries hardly come within the latter definition — 



and may, therefore, be consulted at home; and 
it has a bibliographical value for other libra- 
ries. The continuous book form is the chief of 
these advantages I think, but it is counter- 
balanced by t\\e inelasticity of the printed 
page; nothing can be intercalated in the cata- 
log; a new edition is required every year; and 
even then it becomes each day one more day 
out of date. The printed catalog of a large 
and rapidly growing library is obsolete a month 
after publication, so far as showing the com- 
pleteness of the library is concerned. With 
regard to the portability and purchasablllty of 
the printed catalog, I appeal to our common 
experience. What percentage of borrowers buy 
catalogs? Do five per cent.? Perhaps; and 
even this small number will only purchase at 
a price which means a definite serious loss on 
the undertaking. Note that I do not think cata- 
logs should be regarded as a source of profit; 
in the properly-financed Utopian library cata- 
logs will be given away. . . . What form 
then Is to be preferred? A manuscript form 
undoubtedly; and there are several. There 
is the method of pasting slips into guard books 
as at the Bodleian and IJritish museum libra- 
ries; there is the sheaf catalog which may be 
seen at its best at Islington; and the card 
catalog, which 1 may be forgiven for saying, is 
to be seen at its best at Croydon, besides the 
placard, rotary and various minor forms of 
catalog. The pasting slip form is traditional 
and not likely to be adopted by public libraries, 
in fact, it would probably be superseded in the 
great libraries mentioned, if the change were 
not so colossal a task. The choice seems to 
lie between the sheaf and the card. They are 
similar in that they are both flexible. The 
ideal .sheaf may have one page to each book 
or frequent re-writing may be necessary; there 
is always one card to one book in the card 
catalog. The advantage of the sheaf lies 'in 
its book form. Its disadvantages in its com- 
parative llimslness, in the difl^culty of obtain- 
ing a complete conspectus of a whole series of 
entries. A whole drawer of a card catalog can 
be taken in at a glance by moans of the guide 
cards — altho most card catalogs I have seen are 
not sufllciently guided. It is claimed for the 
sheaf subject catalog that each appropriate 
section can be placed at the shelves among the 
books: but so with very little trouble can the 
ai'propriate drawer of the card catalog. Per- 
haps the sheaf catalog Is cheaper than the card, 
but either is distinctly cheaper than the printed 
catalog. . . . It is clear, then, that how- 
ever neces.sary a printed catalog may be for a 
barrier library, for an open access library 
economy and experience favour either the 
sheaf or card catalog. leaving in conclusion, 
the question of complete catalogs on one side, 
I think the Ideal. In our present circumstances, 
would be a printed annotated catalog of the 
10,000 basal and invariable books In the library, 
and a manuscript catalog of the whole." 

Is the printed catalogue doomed? W^ J. 

Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 9: 384-9. Jl.; 

Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 401-5. 

Jl. '07. 

In "small reference libraries a card catalog 
Is all that is necessary. ... In a small lend- 
ing library of about 10,000 volumes a good card 
catalog for non-fiction, a printed class-list of 
fi' tion, and a yearly or half-yearly bulletin of 
additions should meet every requirement. In 
the larger lending libraries good annotated 
class-lists?, a card catalog of those additions 
made after the publication of the respective 
class-lists, and a periodical bulletin may be 
considered sufficient." 

Meeting the demand for a printed cata- 
log. C. P. P. Vitz. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
124-8. Jl. '10; Same. Lib. Work. 4: i-v. 
O. '10. 

The question of a printed catalog Is still 
an unsettled one. The detnmnd for It by users 
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Catalogs, Printed — Coittinued. 
of libraries continues; they are accustomed 
to receive catalogs from business houses, why 
not from the public tax -supported library. A 
card catalog is not eany to use, neither Is It 
easy to understand. The printed catalog is in 
familiar form; "many titles are on one page, 
and a whole column can be taken In rapidly 
with one glance of the eye. Every librarian 
will admit its superiority In this respect. 
Merely to imagine using a city directory on 
cards and looking for John Smith or William 
Brown will make this clear. It is much more 
compact and economical of space and may be 
taken readily from place to place as may be 
convenient." Because it Is in many copies and 
is available wherever needed outside of the 
library as well as Inside, the demand for It 
will become even more insistent than it la 
now as the work o( ilio library Is extended. 
Again the advertising value of a printed 
catalog is Important. While the card catalog 
Is passive the printed catalog is aggressive; 
by its very presence It calls attention to the 
library. The chief arguments against a printed 
catalog are its expense and its incompleteness. 
Its preparation is a long process, made longer 
by the time required for typesetting, proof 
reading and press work so that when It Is 
completed It is out of date, and every passing 
month adds cumulatively to this defect. The 
titles of books worn out and lost cannot be 
eliminated from its pages neither can additions 
be made except by supplements In a separate 
alphabet. The common assumption in the dis- 
cussion has been that a printed catalog must be 
coinplcte but this Is not necessary. A judicious 
selection of titles would prove far more satis- 
factory, would be much more economical and 
would be up to date much longer. Every library 
must always have a card catalog and with it there 
Is no adequate reason for a complete printed 
catalog. An arrangement by subject with au- 
thor index is more useful than one based on 
the dictionary catalog plan. When it is im- 
possible to have the printed catalog for lack 
of funds newspapers may be resorted to. In 
general they are very courteous in the matter 
of printing material furnished by the library. 
Many times they are willing to hold the type 
for a time and if so bulletins can be issued 
from time to time with comparatively little ex- 
pense. "A printed catalog if decided upon at 
all, should, in my judgment be selective and 
omit books out of date. e.g. old text-books, 
and in general books that would not merit 
replacing. The whole class of fiction can be 
omitted and its place taken by the Newark 
or some similar list. Books for children can 
be similarly provided for. A resultant list 
wouM be less expensive, be a safer guide In 
reading and would not pet out of date so 
quickly." The H. W. Wilson Co. of Minne- 
apolis "proposes to build up an office catalog 
of standard titles, at first only of fiction and 
books for children. In this catalog there will 
he entered as far as possible all the desirable 
titles in these fields, as determined by an ex- 
amination of the numerous library lists. But 
this catalog is not one of cards. It Is a 
catalog in metal type. Each title is set up In 
llnotyi)€ slugs and each slug will print a whole 
line. All that is necessary for a library to 
do, is to send an order, with a list by author 
and title, for the books in its own collection, 
for which it wants a catalog. The process may 
be even more simple. A complete printed list 
of the titles available will be sent by the 
Wilson Co. and a simple checking in the mar- 
gin of titles desired will indicate the selec- 
tion. When the order Is received, all the firm 
needs to do is to select for each title the 
appropriate linotype .slugs in the order wanted 
and to print from them. It Is a method of 
cooperative printing in which the cost of com- 
position is distributed widely, in which delays 
in printing are slight and the worry over prep- 
aration of copy and proof reading absent." 

Novel catalop^uc. L. S. Jast. Lib. World. 
13: 193-6. Ja. '11. 

A comment on a select catalog, viz., "a 
classified list of the best books on all subjects 



In the central, north and west libraries" of Is- 
lington. "The old-style catalogue, containing 
the complete contents of the library, whether 
good, bad or indifferent, whether possessing-, 
by reason of subject or treatment, a wide and 
popular appeal or an appeal so limited 
as to be practically 'non eat,' was, In 
a great many cases, bulky, and In all cases 
costly in proportion to the extent of the funds 
available." The printed catalog waa a necessity 
before the days of open access to shelves. Now 
It would seem that the expense of publishing 
complete catalogs is, except In special cases, 
no longer economically justifiable. For the 
pelect catalog is however strongly justifiable. 
The majority of readers need some sort of 
help an«l guidance and the select catalog can 
furnish this help." 

Printed catalog. Lib. Work. 3:43-4. O. 
'09. 

The standard printed catalog Is not open to 
the objection of being always out-of-date. The 
cumulative plan applied to cataloging at a 
central point will render the work of small 
libraries, In particular, much simpler, by per- 
mitting the library staff to devote their atten- 
tion to the less technical phases of library 
work. The advantage of having copies of the 
catalog available for home and school use are 
great. Such a catalog would have great value 
aus a standard of selection. The H. W. Wilson 
Company have made a beginning of a stand- 
ard catalog in the publication of a Fiction cat- 
alog. 

Printed catalog. E. J. Hagey. Neb. Lib. 
r»nl. 4: IJ-4. F. 'o;. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, library had so many 
requests for a printed catalog that It felt as 
tho the lack in that direction was a handicap. 
The preparation of the copy took nearly all the 
time of one person for nine months. It waa 
five months more before the printing was fin- 
ished. In the meantime more than 2.500 books 
wero added to tho library. The catalog cost 
J0&5.91 for printing only, for an edition of 2,000 
copies. The coFt of printing each list was 32 
cents and it sold for 10 cents. In fourteen 
months only 400 copies wero sold. "The ma- 
jority of patrons go directly to tho open shelves, 
some consult tho card catalog but companitive- 
ly few use the findlncr list. The dictionary card 
cat«nIop: is much simpler to use; after its s-oem- 
Ing mysteries have been explained to a borrow- 
i-T lie uses it in prc^ference to anv other library 
tool. One has the .satisfaction of knowing- that 
nil the books in tho library are listed In the card 
catnlocr. . . . The monthly bulletins supplement 
the finding list but in order to find all the books 
on n pivon subject one must consult each bulle- 
tin .'^•Ince tho flndinpr list was sent to press. . . . 
Unless tho library has much money at Its dis- 
posal which means time of staff and money for 
the printer, a printed catalog is an extravagant 
use of means that could accomplish much more 
in other lines." 

Printed catalog as an aid in publicity. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 83-4. Ap. '10. 

Printed vs. card catalog. N. Y. Libraries. 
1 : 120. Jl. 08. 

Notes on tlii.>< article are given under the 
heading Card catalogs. 

Production of the printed catalogue: the 
preparation, printing, and publication 
of catalogues of libraries, museums, 
art galleries, publishers, booksellers, 
and business houses; with a chapter 
on the monotype machine, and an zpz 
pendix on type faces. A. J. Philip. D, 

i-'P-, I55P- il- *5s. '10. R, Atkinson, 

London. 
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Catalogs, Printed — Continued. 

Tyranny of the catalog. J. D. Brown. 

Lib. World, ii: i-6. Jl. '08. 

In the e^irly days of the city library, when 
methods were crude, the printed catalog was 
all-important as a key to the books of a libra- 
ry. As methods improved the importance of 
the cataloff was over-emphasized until today it 
has to a larpo extent become a barrier to li- 
brary advancement. Among the objections to 
the printed catalog are the following: (1) It is 
not a competent guide to the library resources 
because sultlciont annotation to make it so is 
not practicable. (2) Nearly every library loses 
money In the printing of the catalog which af- 
ter all Is out of date as soon as printed. (3) 
The dictionary catalog has hindered the adop- 
tion of a scientific system of classification. (4) 
It has proved a hindrance to the adoption of 
the opon-shelf poilcy. Still the catalog in some 
form is necessary, and some way should be 
found to make it more useful and less expen- 
sive. A certain percent of books in every li- 
brary is practically dead stock. This may in- 
clude out-of-date and unobtainable books, and 
those for which there is practically no demand. 
The plan advocated in the article is a limited 
printed catalog, including only the best stand- 
ard books on all subjects* supplemented by a 
full manuscript catalog which may be consult- 
ed at the library. Such a combination would 
become out of date only at long intei-vals and 
the limited catalog would be valuable as a guide 
in tlie choice of good reading matter. 

Catalogs, Sheaf. 

Sheaf catalog. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 

10: 41-4, 85-8, 123-8, 204-6, 281-3, 364-7; 

11: 15-7. Ag.-O., D. '07, F., Ap., Jl. '08. 

"The sheaf catalog consists of loose leaves, 
bound by mechanical means into a sheaf or 
volume, or a series of volumes." The binding 
being mechanical allows the leaves to be re- 
arranged or new ones to be inserted. Thus the 
catalog "comprises all the advantages of abso- 
lute adjustability with the additional advantage 
of being In the book, form familiar to the gen- 
eral reader." The sheaf volumes are portable 
and handy to use in any position. It is a com- 
pact form of catalog requiring between twelve 
and fourteen times less space than a card cat- 
alog. The modern form consists of a "strong, 
rigid wooden tack and hinged boards and is 
fitted with one screw rod only." It Is a mistake 
to use too thick paper for leaves. The advan- 
tage of durability is with the thinner paper. 
Do not use too large size paper. 7% by 4 
Inches Is most convenient. Printing Is too ex- 
pensive for the average library and type writ- 
er inks are not durable, so handwriting had 
better be used on the .slips. In a classified 11- 
brarj- an author and title catalog will be found 
most useful because subjects are made easily 
acce:»ible by the classification. In an unclas- 
sified library however a dictionary catalog is 
absolutely necessary, viz, a catalog giving au- 
thor, title and subject entries. Three courses 
may be followed in spacing out a sheaf cata- 
log, (a) One slip to each title, (b) filling ev- 
ery slip as full as possible at the beginning, 
(c) allowing a slip to each author. The first « 
is the ideal way as it allows indefinite inter- 
calation of new matter, but it Is bulky. The 
stecond does not allow adjustability. The third 
Is the happy medium and allows an enormous 
amount of insertion with little rewriting. 

Sheaf catalog, a practical handbook on the 

compilation of manuscript catalogs for 

public and private libraries. J. D. Stewart. 

55p. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. London. 

Extended instructions for adapting the loose 
leaf idea to cataloging purposes are griven. The 
preferred style of "sheaf consists of a strong 
rigid wooden back and hinged boards and is 
fitted with one screw rod only." Comparatively 
thin manlla paper Is recommended. The slips 
should be 1% to. by 9% inches. To facili- 



tate spacing and accurate indentation, a slip 
ruled faintly in squares will be found useful. 
Handwriting is preferable to typewriting. Sam- 
ple alphabets are given. For a classified 11- 
rary, author and title catalogs should be pro- 
vided first. General rules for cataloging, ac- 
companied by sample cards are included. A 
list of cataloger's reference books is also given. 

Sheaf catalogues applied to the shelves 
of a classified library. M. Gilbert, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 161-5. N. '09. 

Catalogs, Traveling. 

Wisconsin library commission plan. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 3: 52-3. Je. '07, 

The commission proposes "to catalog from 
time to time valuable sets of government and 
state documents to lend to the libraries in tho 
state as Kampla catalogs. The volumes will 
be as fully analyzed as seems advisable for 
a small library. . . . The sample catalog may 
be kept long enough to be copied, time vary- 
ing with its 9lze." A catalog of the U. S. In- 
dustrial commission reports, and of the Wis- 
consin geological and natural history sur- 
vey are ready. The only cost to libraries is 
transportation. 

Catalogs of booksellers. See Booksellers' 
catalogs. 

Catalogs of manufacturers. See Trade cata- 
logs. 

Censorship. 

See aho Book selection; Liberty of the 
press. 

Book censorship in England. Pub. Lib. 
15:62. F. '10. 

Censorship of books. E. Gosse. Liv. Age. 
265: 131-8. Ap. 16, '10. 

English circulating libraries and the cen- 
sorship of books. Dial. 48:8-9. Ja. i, 
*io. 

Exclusion of bad books from libraries. 

I-ib. J. 33: 347-8. S. '08. 

The librarian must needs exercise some judg- 
ment in the selection of books to be purchased, 
and he should lie ;?uidf»d by broad principles, 
not by individual prejudices or idiosyncrasies. 
It is his business to see that -nentarpoison is 
not distributed thru the librarv. If there are 
any objectionable books in the library it is best 
to segregate them by keeping them In a spe- 
cial collection or under lock and key. Above 
all do not "advertise ^jarticular books by call- 
ing attention unnecessarily to their obnoxious 
qualities." The public sentiment of librarians 
should be b? ought to bpar upon publishers of 
unwholesome books. They should understand 
that "an objectionable book with their imprint 
opens other books on their list to suspicion. 
... Of course there are publishers, especially 
minor ones who truckle to the unfortunate de- 
mand for bad books and are willing to rival each 
other In this direction. It Is easy to avoid their 
books, and these should be banished definitely 
from the shelves." 

Is library censorship desirable? W. H. 
Wright. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 59-60. Jl. '11. 

"The danger of individual censorship, or of 
clique censorship, as opposed to legal censor- 
ship, lies in the fact that the one is governed 
by personal prejudice, belief and superstition; 
while the other is regulated by what has been 
found to be the best for the people as a whole. 
... A censor may exercise or abolish accord- 
ing to his Individual opinion, irrespective of 
the fact that, from a legal point of view — 
which is the real moral point of view — the 
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Censorship — Continued. 

book Is perfectly proper. It seems to me that 
it would not be at variance with the American 
Ideals of government . . . should librarians 
permit on their shelves any book whatsoever 
that the law countenances; provided, of course, 
there is a sufficient demand to warrant its 
purchase." 

Librarian as a censor. A. E. Bostwick. 

Lib. J. 33: 257-64. Jl. '08; Same. A. L. A. 

Bui. 2: 113-21. S. '08; Excerpts. la. Lib. 

Q. 5: 226-30. S. '08. 

•*We may exclud'^ a book because it lacks 
PTOOdness, truth or beauty. We may thus reject 
it on one or more of the three following 
»frounds: badness — that is, undesirable moral 
teaching or effect; falsity — that is, mistakes, 
errors or misstatements of fact; and ugliness — 
matter or manner offensive to our sense of 
beauty, fitness or decency. . . . The librarian 
needs no adviser to tell him whether or not a 
book is Immoral or Indecent, but he cannot so 
easily ascertain whether the statements In a 
work on history, science or travel are accurate. 
. . . Some tilings he should and does know; he 
is able to tell whether the subject matter is pre- 
sented In such a wav as to be of value to his 
readers; he can toll whether the simple and bet- 
ter known facts of history and science are cor- 
rectly stated; he is often an authority in one or 
more subjects In which he is competent to ad- 
vise as an expert; hut only the ideal paragon, 
sometimes described but never yet Incarnated, 
can qualifv slmult.ineously as an expert in all 
branches of science, philosophy, art and liter- 
ature. The librarian must have expert ad- 
vlsi?rs. . . . And competent advisers exist . . . 
In almost every place. The local clergy on 
questions of rellRlen, and often on others, too; 
the school principal on history and economics 
the organist on music, tho village doctor on sci- 
(^•nce — some such men will always be found able 
and glad to give advice on these subjects or 
some others." Distinction must be made be- 
tween badness and mere ugliness. "Badness 
depends on immutable laws, while ugliness 
... is a matter of convention. ... If a 
book is really bad— If It teaches that evil is 
good or that it makes no difference, it ought 
to be rejected uncompromislnglv. . . . But If 
It is mr>rally unobj'ictlonable and yet contains 
that which Is Improper or indecent. It Is then 
proper to inquire wheth«»r the degree and kind 
of this Indecency Is such as to condemn it. par- 
ticularlv taking Into account the condition, the 
Intt'l'lRcnce and the age or those who would 
be nk<ly to read it. and also the tlmo and the 
readers for whom, if it Is an old book, its au- 
thor originally wrote it." 

Libraries censorship. C. Tennyson. Con- 
temp. 97 • 476-80. Ap. '10. 

Literary censorship. Dial. 48: 135-7. Mr. 
I, '10. 

Obliteration of racing news. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 24-9. J^i. '07. 

Poisonous literature scare; symposium. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 1-8. Ja. '10. 

"Public libraries are on quite a different 
footing from that of the mercantile libraries. 
Thev are not at the beck and call of subscrlb- 
<"r^ ' and can put their foot down when they 
think right to refuse to circulate any book. 
Ina'<m\ich also as their readers comprise peo- 
ple of all ages, conditions, and grades of 
interigence. library authorities realize that 
thev cannot be too scrupulous In guarding 
against the Intrusion of dangerous books. Tht 
circu'atlng libraries are offering to undertake 
responsibilities properly due from parents and 
guardians to those less able to discriminate: 
the public llbrarv In this respect considers 
that It stands in Una iKinntis towards Its very 
mHc«'l'antous bodv of readers. Such are the 
principles which we have consistently acted 
upon; and consequently, whatever may be the 



state of the commercial library and th'e book- 
shop, our comparatively small collections of 
fiction represent a most solicitous course of 
sifting, and err, if at all, on the side of ex- 
cluding too much. . . . The arrangement just 
made by certain subscription libraries in Lon- 
don to have all new novels examined before 
they are put Into circulation, and to exclude 
those which appear undesirable, is one which 
is not without interest for members of the 
Library association. The managers of the li- 
braries In question are acting as business 
men Inspired by business considerations. They 
lend books for profit, and we may fairly as- 
sume that they would not undertake the 
trouble and expense involved In this new de- 
parture were they not convinced that such 
action would pay. They are probably animat- 
ed not so much by solicitude for the morals 
of their customers as by the dread of losing 
their subscriptions, and they are within their 
rights In taking the steps agreed upon. . . . 
Tho librarian of a public library, however, in 
selecting books for addition to his library, 
should be actuated by motives of another 
sort. He Is bound, I think, to consider care- 
fully the extent of his responsibility to the 
community lie rerves, and to regulate his ac- 
tions accordingly. No demand however great, 
for a particular bo(«k should induce him to 
recommend for purchase a work which is 
distinguished neither by literary ability nor 
regard for ordinary decency. On the other hand, 
no book which is a work of genius, or even 
merely a work of art, should bo excluded simp- 
ly because of its motive, or the treatment 
thereof, «lisregard Is shown for the conventional 
Ideas of morality or decorum which happen 
to prevail at the time of its appearance. . . . 
Better to reduce considerably the circulation 
of fiction than to allow pernicious books to 
be placed In the hands of readers who know 
nothing about them save their titles and may- 
be thf names of their authors, and whose 
lack of knowledge of the world limits their 
outlook, and in consequence their choice of 
healthy literature. ... It is quite time that 
libraries, both public and proprietary, were 
safeguarded against the risks of including 
books of an unwholesome character on their 
shelves, as they have been largely Increasing 
in number during recent years." 

Volunteer censorship of books by circu- 
lating libraries. Ind. 67: 1460-1. D. 23, 
'09. 

What shall libraries do about bad books; 
symposium. Lib. J. 33: 349-54- S. '08. 

"The subject of book selection Is recognized 
as one of first Importance in library adminis- 
tration, and the principles guiding selection be- 
come more complicated and difllcult of determi- 
nation In tho present day of j)romiscuous publi- 
cation, when so large a proportion of liteiature 
of inunoral or unwholesome character is widely 
sold ;ind advertised and Is in demand by the 
public." The symposium gives "brief state- 
ments contributed from eight libraries Intended 
to show the librarian's standpoint with regard 
to his responsibility in and method of handling 
books of this character. Contributors were 
asked to give rules for exclusion of such books, 
the treatment accorded them in their libraries 
and suggestions In respoct to their treatment 
outside of libraries, as by bookstores or in the 
press, considering especially the protection of 
the public " The New York ilbrarj' purchases 
no books unfit for general circulation. Of course 
certain iiterary masterpieces cannot well be ex- 
cluded but their circulation Is so watched "that 
they do not fall into the hands of those who 
might read them for unworthy purposes." Some 
of the best guides In book selection are: "the 
previous repuUition of the author, as shown in 
the books he has already written; the fiction 
lists of the publisher: the comments of literary 
reviews: the actual reading of the book by 
seml-oniclal readers employed by the library: 
and finally, the personal Judgment of the libra- 
rian," tho of course there are difficulties to be 
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Censorship — Continued. 

encountered in all these methods. **It a beck 
contains great moral, literary, or scientific 
value it should be placi?d on the library shelves, 
but so kept that it would not be possible for 
it to fall into the hands of all classes of persons 
indiscriminately. Kxamplcs of this class are 
some of the books of Tolstoi and Havelock 
Ellis, in other words, a certain amount of dis- 
crimination and restriction in the use of cer- 
tain books is desirable and necessary." 

Certificates, Summer school. See Summer 
school certificates. 



Charging systems. 

Sec aUo Borrowers* 
Registration of borrowers. 



cards; Indicators; 



Arrangement of open access library is- 
sues considered in relationship to stock- 
taking methods. H: T. Coutts. Croydon 
Crank, i: 41-3. Jl. '08. 

If books are charged by accession number 
or author, Inventory becomes a most compli- 
cated process usually involving closing of the 
library. The charging system should be ar- 
ranged according to the classification of the li- 
brary. Stock taking then becomes an easy 
matter, account being taken of the books on 
the shelves, those charged to borrowers, and 
the bindery. 

Banking method of charging books. 
W. Austen. Lib. J. 30: 144-6. Mr. '05. 

The system as explained is to be used in a 
university library. "The usual reader's card 
has no place in this system, since no professor 
or student can be required to have with him 
always a borrower's card, and any library that 
undertook to require this of such a class of bor- 
rowers would have great difficulty in maintain- 
ing its position. . . . When one is ready to draw 
books with this system he writes out a ticket 
or check on a form similar to a bank check 
and presents it to the issue clerk. This check 
bears on its face a call number, together with 
the author and title of the book wanted, and 
the borrower's signature. When the book Is 
delivered the delivery 'teller* must be familiar 
with the signature or else refer to the registra- 
tion record, as does the bank teller before paying 
a check. All that is necessary to issue a book 
Is to stamp the date In the book and the reader 
goes his way. This check becomes the basis 
of the system of records that enables the libra- 
ry to tell Instantly where a particular book is, 
when it was taken, how many books a borrower 
has out, and If It Is deemed necessary to know^, 
what books are due on any particular day. . . . 
The first step In completing the record of a 
book taken out of the library Is to take out of 
the tray In which It is filed a card that In some 
respects corresponds to the u.^ual book card. 
. . . The best results are to be obtained by 
using one such card for each set of works or 
by combining several different editions of the 
same work on the same card, thus showing 
at a glance the whereabouts of any volume of 
any set of an author's works. Such a card shows 
also the life history of a book from the time It 
began to be used until worn out, who has had 
It, how many times It has . been repaired, etc. 
After the entry has been made on this card 
from the ticket that the reader has left with th*s 
library, the card Is filed numerically In a tray 
to answer all the questions that may arise re- 
garding that book or set of books, until the 
same Is returned." 

Browne charging system. B. McDonald. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 1909: 
69-70. 

Browne charging system. J. Parker. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 2: 1-2. Je. '06. 



Card charging and appliances. Lib. 

World. 10: 26-30, 188-94. Jl., N. '97. 

Samples of borrowers' cards, book cards ajid 
loose pockets are shown, and methods are ex- 
plained. 

Charging system in use at Exeter public 

library. England. H. Tapley-Soper. 

Pub. Lib. 16: 328-30. O. '11. 

The charging system here described has been 
In use over seven years and has proved to be 
eminently satisfactory. It Is thought that an 
assistant using the system could, if relieved 
of minor details, such as the collecting of fines, 
handle 100 books per hour quite easily. Each 
borrower above the age of 14 Is entitled to 
three tickets; those between 10 and 14, to ono 
juvenile ticket. The adult tickets are of three 
kinds: viz., 1, a general ticket with which 
any book except music may be drawn; 2, a non 
fiction ticket; 3, a music ticket. The tickets 
are of different colors, and are made of cloth 
or buckram, In sizes 3V& by 2 inches. They 
are in the form of pockets closing with a 
flap: the front bears the borrower's name and 
address and the date of expiry. For each book 
In the library a charging card, 3x2 inches Is 
provided. These cards, bearing a progressive 
number, class mark, author's name and title, 
are kept at the charging desk. The borrower 
after showing his card at the ingress wicket, 
is admitted to the stack room. He makes his 
selection and proceeds to the issue counter 
where he presents the book and his ticket. 
The assistant notes the number of the book, 
selects the corresponding charging card, 
stamps on the card, and on a date label 
attached to the inside rover of the book, the 
date on which the book is due back at the 
library. The borrower takes the book, leaving 
his ticket into which the chargring card has 
been slipped as a receipt for the book. Every 
morning before the library opens, the bor- 
rower's pockets containing the charging cards 
are transferred to the discharging desk. Here 
they are arranged In numerical order with 
black metal guides placed at the end of each 
day's issue to indicate the date of return. When 
the borrower returns his book, the assistant 
notes the date on the inside label, turns to 
the cards for that date and, by means of the 
progressive number, selects the ticket con- 
taining the charging card desired. To guard 
against mistakes he may ask the borrower's 
name before returning the ticket. As the bor- 
rower cannot have his ticket in his own pos- 
session if he has drawn a book on it, the pres- 
entation of a ticket Is a certain indication that 
the borrower has discharged all previous obli- 
gations to the library. 

Comparison of charging systems. M. E. 
Hyde. Pub. Lib. 13:342-4. N. '08. 

The points of similarity between the Browne 
and Newark charging systems are numerous. 
"In each system a book pocket is pasted on tho 
Inside of one of the covers of the book, to hold 
the book card when the book Is in the library. 
The book card contains the book number, au- 
thor, title and, possibly, the accession num- 
ber. Below these items it Is ruled in columns. 
On the fiy-leaf opposite the book pocket Is 
'tipped in' a dating slip. The reader's card In 
each system contains the reader's registration 
number, name and addre.ss. The reader's cards 
are otherwise entirely different. The Newark 
reader's card is an actual stiff card, with the 
Items just mentioned entered at the top, and 
having ruled columns below. In the Browne 
system, the reader's card is not a card at all. 
but simply a cardboard pocket similar In size 
and shane to the book pocket. It contains no 
ruled columns. It Is designed to hold the book 
card moderately snugly when in the file. . . . 
Under the Newark system you select your book 
and lay It with your card on the desk In front 
of the assistant. She stamps the dating card, 
also your reader's card and the book card, and 
then writes your registration number on the 
book card In the column opposite the date Just 
stamped. Tour card Is slipped into the book 
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Charging systems — Continued. 
pocket and you may depart with your book. 
Later, probably the next morning, the book 
cards will all be arranged, counted for statis- 
tics, and then filed In numerical order under 
the date. When you return your book, the at- 
tendant sees that the dates on the dating slip 
and your reader's card agrree, that it is fiction 
or non-fiction according as it was stamped in 
the fiction or non-fiction column and then 
stamps it off in the column opposite the charge. 
If you wish to draw another book, you take 
your card and go to the shelves, but If you do 
not wish to draw another book you may take 
your card home, but would do better to leave 
It to be filed away in the library. Whenever 
th€Te is time the assistant will take the book 
card from the file, put it into the book pocket, 
and put the book on the shelf. In the use of 
the Newark system there is a loss as well as 
a gain. It is delightful not to have to wait for 
the book to be discharged; to simply have your 
card stamped, rush right to the shelf, get an- 
other book, have it charged, and be off in al- 
most as short a time as it takes to tell about IL 
But it is somewhat agitating to feel convinced 
that the book you want is in that ever-increas- 
ing pile waiting to be discharged, and to have 
no reasonable hope of there being an opportu- 
nity to get at it before the next morning when 
the books will all be gotten into place again." 
With the Browne system "you either select a 
book from the open shelves or call for one from 
the stack. In either case the book and your 
pocket card are given to the assistant. She 
stamps the dating slip and the book card, and 
writes your registered number on the book card 
opposite the date. You move on with your 
book and the attendant slips the book card Into 
your pocket card and when there is a moment's 
spare time, files the two In the day's file ar- 
ranged under number. This file Is arranged 
just like the Newark file, but Is rather more 
awkward to handle, for the pocket cards make 
It at least three times as bulky as the Newark 
file. . . . When your book is returned, the as- 
sistant finds the book card In the file, verifies 
your name, and lifting the book card out of 
your pocket card hands you your pocket card 
and slips the book card into the book pocket. 
The book Is no\<^ ready for the shelf." 

Comparison of Newark and Browne 
charging systems; a correction. N. E. 
Browne. Pub. Lib. 13:402-3. D. '08. 

Indicators v. card charging. W: J. Har- 
ris. Lib. World. 7:209-12. F. '05. 

Indicators are more costly to install, require 
more help in carrying on the work, and take up 
more space than card changing systems. 

Labor-saving method. J. L. Woodruff. 

Pub. Lib. 15:58. F. '10. 
Ledger charging. G. F. Staley. Lib. 

World. 10: 35-7. Jl. '07- 
Modified Kennedy indicator. A. Webb. il. 

Lib. World. 11: 281-4. Ja. '09. 

The charging system used In the fiction de- 
partment of tne Brighton public library con- 
sists of "an indicator In conjunction with a 
card-charging system; the Indicator being util- 
ised to show what books are In and out, worn- 
out, binding, and being replaced; and the cards 
to indicate what borrower has a certain book 
out, and the date the book is due for return. 
. . . The modus operandi of the issue and dis- 
charge of books at Brighton with this system 
Is as follows: — A borrower having seen that the 
book he requires is in, fills up an application 
form on which is entered the borrower s name, 
ticket number and the number of the book he 
wants; he then tenders this form with his ticket 
at the counter; the assistant goes to the shelf 
for the book, and finds in the pocket the book 
card and 'tab'; the 'tab' is put Into the Indicat- 
or, thereby ob.scuring the number; the date the 
book Is due for return is stamped on the issue 
label inside the book, on the application form, 
and on the book card which Is Inserted Into the 
ticket, and the Issue Is complete with the ex- 



ception that each day's issue (the tickets with 
the cards inserted therein) is sorted Into strict 
numerical order by the book numbers; these 
cards are stored away in trays with date guides 
for each day's Issue. ... On the return of a 
book the procedure is very simple; on receiving 
the book, the assistant, guided by the date of 
return stamped in the book, and the book num- 
ber, finds the card and borrower's ticket, which 
he returns to the borrower, thus exonerating 
him from all liabilities for fines or damage; the 
book card, together with the 'tab* from the In- 
dicator he places in the pocket and the book 
Is returned to its proper place on the shelf." 

Recording of issues. M. H. B. Mash. Croy- 
don Crank. 2:42-4. Jl. '09. 

An account of the system in operation In the 
Central lending library at Croydon. Double 
wickets for use during the busiest part of the 
day are provided. The charging system seems 
to be a modification of the Brown system. 
When the double entrance wickets are in op- 
eration, a notice directs borrowers whose names 
begin with the letters from A to K to the left 
wicket. 

Seattle charging case. C: W. Smith. Lib. 
J. 30:350-1. Je. '05. 

Children's clubs. See Clubs for children. 

Children's department. 

See aUo Children's librarians; Children's 
reading; Clubs for children; Discipline; Libra- 
ries and schools; Picture books; Picture bul- 
letins; Story telling. 

Advertising the children's room. L. M. 

Sikes. Lib. Occurrent, No. 10: 1-2. D. 

'07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Are children's reading-rooms necessary? 
W: J. Willcock, Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 184- 
5. Ap. '07. 

A children's reading room at Petersborough 
was not a success. The children used the room 
as a talking room not as a reading room. 

Are juvenile libraries desirable? Lib. 
World. II: 477-9. Je. '09. 

A debate at a meeting of the Islington li- 
braries club. 

Arrangement of children's books. M. E. 
Comings. Children's Library. Ohio 
State Lib. 8-9. 

Four shelves high is about right for the 
shelving! in the children's room. Adjustable 
shelves will allow for the suitable shelving of 
the large books for little, children. Books to be 
used in connection with picture bulletins 
should be kept near the bulletin. A shelf 
should be devoted to best books for boys and 
another one to best books for girls. The books 
on these should belong to all classes and be 
changed frequently. Non-fiotion should be 
shelved around the room on the two uppei 
shelves. Labels should be simple, definite and 
plentiful. 

Book buying for small children's room. 
C. Burnite. Pub. Lib. 13:360. N. '08; 
Same. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 3: 1-2. Ja. 
'08; Children's Library, Ohio State Lib. 
1-2. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Book line; poem. A. Guiterman. N. Y. 

Pub. Lib. Bui. 13: 257-8. Ap. '09. 

A poem inspired by the work done for chil- 
dren in the Rivlngton street branch of the New 
York public library. 
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Children's department — Continued. 
Book lists and bulletins in the children's 
room. A. G. Whitbeck. Lib. J. 31: 316- 
7. Jl. '06. 

The dilldren's librarian should know the 
books so thoroly that she will be able to make 
annotations of thorn as she shows them to the 
children. Then she srhould leave the child to 
make his own choice. 

Books about boys; comp. by W: B. For- 
bush. Work with Boys. 7: 296-306. N. 
'07. 

Care of books. C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 

i: 35-7. ^ly. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
headint; Care and preservation of books. 

Care of books in a children's room. H. 
P. Dodd. Pub. Lib. 12: 83-6. Mr. '07. 

In Newark. N. J., books are protected by pa- 
per wrappings wlien issued lo children on 
rainy clays. There arc two wash-basins in the 
corner of the children's room where children 
may be sent to wash their hands but oftener 
a chiUl witli dirty hands is sent home without 
a book. .\o child with dirty hands is allowed 
to sit down to read. Children should be in- 
structed by the librarian in regard to the care 
of books. Sometimes little rhymes or placards 
posted have good effects. Hartford. Conn., 
posts an improved Goop rhyme. 

Catalog game played in the young peo- 
ple's room, Free public library, New 
Haven, Ct. G. F. White. Lib. J. 31: 815. 
D. '06. 

A list of twelve titles is given each child 
who is to supply the author and book number. 
Later eight catalog cards with subject heading 
and author only were given the child to find 
the call number and title of the book written 
by the author. The results are very satisfac- 
tory for it familiarizes the children with the 
use of the catalog. 

Catalogues for children. W. C. B. Say- 
ers and J. D. Stewart. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
7: 377-91. Ag. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

Child and the library. E. Lyman. (In 
Annual report state board of Lib. Com., 
Mich., 1907. p. 125-9.) 

"There are two distinct aims of the children's 
work; consequently, two distinct lines of work 
which the librarian attempts. The first aim is 
to prepare the child to use the adult library 
easily and well thru his familiarity with the 
children's department; second, to so guide his 
reading that he will learn to know and love the 
best books." Instruction in the use of the li- 
brary may be given sometimes "during visits 
to the schools, sometimes to groups of children 
who come to the library, perhaps by grade, for 
the purpose of instruction, often by individual 
work with children as they come making spe- 
cific requests." The second aim can be accom- 
plished only when the librarian is fully ac- 
quainted with the books in the children's depart- 
ment and when she has the confidence of the 
chlld.-en. "There is a high tide for the appeal 
of every book, and it Is the librarian's business 
to bring the child and the book together at Just 
thi.s time." Sometimes this can be done thru 
judicious use of a picture bulletin. The story 
hour, if well handled, is buccessful for children 
will listen eagerly to what Is read or told to 
them and will In this way be led to read books 
which they would not otherwise choose for 
themselves. 



Children's books and rooms in California, 
il. News Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 227-66. S. 
'06. 

Children's departments in municipal li- 
braries. M. Gilbert. Lib. World. 9: 289- 
92. F. '07. 

The original idea of a children's library was 
to enable children to become systematically 
acquainted with liteniturc. The children's de- 
partment should above all things have open 
access. "The best way to render a child fa- 
miliar with books, is to allow the handling of 
them; and the more attractive the book, the 
more rare will be taken in the usage of it. 
... No books which are not true in their his- 
torical facts should be presented in a juvenile 
libr.iry; they give yf>ung minds wrong impres- 
sions at an age when they are most plastic, 
which are difiicult at a more mature age to 
erase." The moFt experienced assistants 
should he employed in the juvenile department 
and tln'p assistant should have a first hand 
knowledge of books. 

Children's halls. K. E. Jones. Lib. Asst. 
6: 334-5- My. '09. 

Children's libraries. R. S. Bibliothekar. i: 
69-70. N. '09. 

Children's libraries in different countries. 
A. S. Steenberg. For Folke-og Jiarne- 
boksamlinger. i : 45-8. '07. 

We see especially In American public libra- 
ries the children's department an object of care 
— some think of overmuch care. There results 
are reached far surpassing what we thus far 
have seen in Europe and methods introduced 
which place the American children's depart- 
ment In the van. The continent is 40 or 50 
years behind America and England in the de- 
velopment of public libraries; therefore the 
schools have been obliged to solve the problem 
of furnishing the youth with literature. In 
France the school library consists of (1) ref- 
erence books, (2) instructive and entertaining 
books to be loaned to both children and adults. 
These books are selected by a committee of 
teachers, authors and officials. In 1902 there 
were 43,411 libraries, seven million volumes, and 
an output of 8 millions. In Germany there is 
now a lively interest In children's reading. Sev- 
eral teacher's associations have appointed com- 
mittees to examine new books for children. 
These committees cooperate In publishing the 
Jugend schriftenwarte and In work with au- 
thors and parents. (Translation.) 

Children's library a moral force. C. W. 
Hunt. Lib. J. 31: C97-103. Ag. '06. 

Every book we give children "will have some 
effect in changing, shaping, strengthening their 
ideals, and so moulding their habits and cdiar- 
acter." The children's room Is not fulfilling its 
purpose if we do not set children "on the road 
to a taste for the best on the shelves of the 
adult department." The librarian should see 
"that every child of fourteen is thoroly familiar 
with the classics in juvenile literature. . . . 
With our smallest children we must use espe- 
cial effort to see that they do not acquire the 
mediocre habit, for It is very easy to guide the 
beginner." 

Children's library and the home. M. J. 
Moses. Outlook. 87: 177-85. S. 28, '07. 

"In order to reach any basis of personal In- 
fluence, the library should have the co-opera- 
tion of the home." The library can hardly ex- 
ercise any direct supervision of a child's selec- 
tion from its shelves, but it can gather to- 
gether the "very best books for circulation, 
from which the choice of the boy. or girl is to 
be made.*' 
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Children's library in Cleveland. Char. 21: 
298. N. 21, '08; Same. Lib. J. 34:31. Ja. 
'09. 

Children's reference work. E. E. Bur- 
dick. N. J. Lib. Assn. Rept. 6-7, O. *o6. 

All reference books suitable for children are 
kept in the children's room in the Jersey City 
free public library. Additions are carefully 
chosen and as a rule duplicates for circulation 
are purchased. If a teacher recommends a 
book to a child the book is looked up and pur- 
chased, if it is approved of. Pupils from the 
higrh schools and academies "are allowed, when 
it is absolutely necessary, to use Poole sets, 
the Dictionary of national biography and a few 
other valuable reference works; but only in 
the adult reference room." The most exten- 
sive work is done for the grammar schools. 
The pupils want something to supplement their 
regular work. They also want material on 
current topics and on debate subjects. Special 
days such as Thanksgiving, Washington's 
birthday, etc.. create such a demand for ma- 
terial that typewritten sketches giving the 
most important facts on these subjects are 
prepared. These typewritten sketches are al- 
so of great value m work for the primary 
grades. 

Children's room of the Hartford public 
library. C. M. Hewins. Lib. J. 30: 82- 
3. F. '05. 

Children's rooms. P. E. Farrow. Lib. 

World. 10: 103-6. S. '07. 
< 

Civic value of library work with children. 

G. Taylor. Pub. Lib. 13: 247-8. JI. 

'08; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 380-1. S. '08; 

Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

2: 129. S. '08. 

Cleveland public library's children's work. 
A. C. M. Lib. J. 34: 165-6. Ap. '09. 

Critical moments in the children's room. 

E. Straus. Lib. J. 35: 147-9. Ap. '10. 

Reading is only one of the many Influences 
that environ a child, and the children's li- 
brarian should seek to correlate the work of 
the library with his environment. Children's 
tastes in reading should be studied by noting 
their spontaneous expressions of interest and 
opinion. The librarian's best implement for 
meeting demands is an intimate knowledge of 
the books in the children's room. The most 
signiflcant influence on the reading of a child 
is the school, tbo the home, the bill-boards, the 
theater, and the opinion of playmates all count. 
The supplementary reading required for the 
schools can be prepared for In advance of the 
call for it by consulting teachers. 

Crumbs of comfort to the children's 
librarian. E. P. Underbill. Lib. J. 35: 
155-7. Jl. '10. 

Cult of the child and common sense. J. 
D. Stewart. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 281-8. 
Je. '08. 

Establishing relations between the chil- 
dren's library and other civic agencies. 
C. W. Herbert. Lib. J. 34: 195-6. My. 
'09. 

Other workers with children should be con- 
sulted by the children's librarians. These work- 
ers should be sought out and invited to the 
children's room. The librarians should attend 
meetings or conferences held In behalf of chil- 
dren. Speakers from among the sociological 
workers should address the library staff. Books 
withdrawn from libraries are sent to Institu- 



tions. Some objections are urged against this 
practice, but It is frequently the only avenue 
of approach to books that children In these In- 
stitutions have. Probation officers and truant 
officers are supplied with information about the 
library. The Cleveland public library maintains 
a card directory of social workers. Lists of 
books for children are mailed to these workers. 
Tlie workers in charge of playgrounds should 
bo utilized in library extension. 

Experimental temptation; or. The at- 
tractive power of books versus the li- 
brarian's method. M. J. Moses. Lib. J. 
34: 247-53. Je. '09. 

"Unless some very definite viewpoint or some 
goal, whether practical or ideal, Is Impressed 
very soon upon the public, this public will be- 
gin to doubt the work being accomplished In 
the children's room. The library as regards 
its methods has just reached that point when 
its chief aim should be to avoid crystalliza- 
tion; it should profit by the mistakes which 
have been made in our public school system; 
it should concentrate its activity, working from 
within its area: it should not go outside, to 
such an extent as It is now doing, and take un- 
to itself the functions of the school or of the 
social settlement. A clear distinction . should 
be made between concentration and crystalli- 
zation. . . . The question of a library for chil- 
dren whether in the school or outside. Involves 
many serious considerations; we are hedging 
the boy's and the girl's spirit around with pub- 
lic utilities; we are building up their green 
fields with Institutions whicli lay claim upon 
their hours from sunrise to sunset. What 
with their public school, their public library, 
their public playground, and the prospects for 
their special theatre, children will. In time, 
have few moments in which to love their par- 
ents. . . . And there is great truth that with 
our schools and our libraries, we are in dan- 
ger of tiring the present-day girl and boy. This 
educational and theoretical Idea of the prepara- 
tion of childhood for manhood, without giving 
the ciiildhood a sufficient chance. Is pernicious 
In its physical effect, to say nothing of the 
mental or spiritual effect. ... It Is the librarian's 
duty to counteract the one-poem memory ex- 
ercise of th^ classroom. If her method Is a 
human one, she will strive to add meaning to a 
title, she will seek to make the legendary names 
In histor>' represent large action. In the tell- 
ing of her stories, the librarian should give 
nearness to the heroes, a truth and consist- 
ency to their development. There Is a certain 
familiarity toward literature which our schools, 
generally speaking do not seek to create In their 
Kngllsh studies. The library should supple- 
ment the school, It should likewise counteract 
the school. For culture after all Is nought but 
education with the sharp edges of a graded 
course chipped off. . . . We Speak of the hu- 
manizing value of books; were It possible to 
overcome social and economic limitations we 
should like to see every home giving the child 
his first love of literature. But, since this 
cannot be, the librarians seem to be working 
out their methods In the children's room 
through the s^Tnpathetlc recognition of the 
policy — 'when I was your age.' They seem to 
be striving for a general atmosphere of *home- 
iness' in the children's room — to humanize the 
environment as well as the book. For this rea- 
son. I am constantly surprised to find library 
committees In charge of a system of branches 
hanging upon the walls stereotyped wood-cuts 
or engravings. In thick brown frames — un- 
doubtedlv copies of masterpieces, but beyond 
the children In appeal. What these young peo- 
ple need are friezes filled with the Images of 
their dreams — scenes from folklore, from leg- 
ends — scenes representing the Joyousness of 
seasons, the healthy vigor of sport, .... I should 
say that the home must be brought Into clos- 
er contact with the library than the school. 
You reach the crux of the matter when you 
begin to regard the parent as a large library 
factor." The child of foreign parents Is iflv- 
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Children's department — Continued- 
en an education that alienates him from his 
people, and wrongs him by taking him com- 
pletely out of his atmosphere. "The librari- 
an's method should not encourage that in- 
satiable desire to produce Americans by not 
recognizing their former environment. Would 
not an intelligent knowledge of their foreign 
home tend to keep them closer to the parent, 
who probably will never learn English, who is 
the Italian peasant in a strange land, with a 
strange child?" 

First children's room. J: Parsons. Lib. J. 

34: 552. D. '09. 

The public library of Denver, Colorado claims 
to have opened the first children's room. 

Fort Wayne children's department. M. M. 
Colerick. Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 3-4. 
Jl. '08. 

Growing tendency to over-emphasize the 

children's side. C. Matthews. Lib. J. 

33' 135-8. Ap. '08. 

Many children's librarians are unfitted for 
their posts thru lack of training. Unlejss the 
person In charge of a children's room has the 
requisite qualifications for the work the room 
had better be closed. There is a tendency to 
exaggerate the work for children. The child is 
placed before the adult in importance. There 
la no such effort to draw the young mechanic 
and the parent to the library as to Induce the 
child to come. "Give the children quality In 
books. Strike off 50 per cent, 90 per cent if you 
only will, of the titles to be found on the shelves 
of children's rooms. Substitute 'adult' books, 
and you will not need to appeal to the parent to 
guid« the child's choice." 

Helps in library work with children. Conn. 
Pub. Lib. Doc, 1909, 3:3-6. 

In an American children's library. Ernst 

Schultze. Bibliothekar. 1:10-2. My. '09. 

The first children's library In Germany was 
established in Hamburg in 1909. Children's li- 
braries are found all over the United States. 
Perhaps the best one is in Buffalo. Children 
are more quiet and polite In American libra- 
ries than In German libraries. There is complete 
understanding and confidence between the chil- 
dren and their librarians. The rooms are 
beautifully and appropriately decorated with 
pictures and plants. 

Instruction in work with children in the 
various library schools and summer 
schools. A. L. A. Bui. 3:420-7. S. '09. 

Interesting children in owning books. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 149-51. Ap. '11. 

A collection of clean new copies of seventy- 
five books was placed in the children's library. 
Lietters describing the books and suggesting 
ways in which the boys and girls might earn 
money to buy them, were sent to the school 
children. The children came to the library to 
look over the books and orders were sent in on 
the first day of each month. 

Interesting department of library work. 
Mrs. A. H. Mann. la. Lib. Q. 6: 91-3. 
Ap. '10. 

Juvenile library. J. B. R. Lib. World. 9: 

193-7. D. '06. 

Pictures and plants beautify a room and 
make it attractive. Select literature with the 
idea of having it both interesting and Instruct- 
ive. Let high merit and purity be Its charac- 
teristics. Duplicate the most popular books. 
Choose Illustrated editions when possible and 
insist on good paper and binding. "A juvenile 
cataloinie should be as straightforward, simple, 
and concise as possible, so as to be intelligible 



and helpful to its users." Have a simple code 
of rules and put only a thoroughly competent 
person in charge of the room. Make the chil- 
dren feel that the library is like a famlhar and 
cherished home. 

Lessons in library pictures for the chil- 
dren. L. H. Robertson. Greensboro, N. 
C, Daily Record. S. 4, '11; Same. Vaca- 
tion visits to our public library. Greens- 
boro, N. C, public lib. 

Librarian as a lecturer to children. W. C. 

B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 23-7. Jl. '09. 

Interest of children Is difficult to arouse, but 
they become keen and penetrating critics and 
are intolerant of errors. The lecturer to chil- 
dren must be accurate. "The human boy de- 
lights in all subjects mechanical: railways, air- 
ships, the telegraph or electric train; he loves 
adventures of all types; he will endure even 
geology if a sufficient number of dinosaurs and 
like creatures add pictorial excitement. The girl 
on the other hand is more difficult to interest; 
even lady lecturers prefer to address boys, and 
when they are addressing boys and girls do al- 
most invariably devote their greatest attention 
to the boys, leaving the girls to take care of 
themselves in a most uncomplimentary fashion. 
If proof of the girl's utter lack of curiosity as 
to mechanical contrivances were needed, it 
would soon be gained by watching a number 
of girls at a l*=»cture on such a thing as the 
steam engine, or even upon the sewing machine. 
She will behave better than the boy. but that 
is because of finer feelings; her boredom is ex- 
cessive and visible. My experience leads me 
to believe that literary subjects, biography, his- 
tory and travel in particular, are of Interest to 
girls; they like adventure, too, until they are 
about fifteen, and then they become indifferent. 
There is a fairly wide range of subjects Interest- 
ing to boys and girls alike. The tale of travel, 
well- told, engrosses them; history, and some 
branches of natural science, particularly the 
life of the gardens and the fields, are also safe 
subjects: but inventions, Industries, or any sub- 
jects relating to civics are of no attraction to 
the girl." It Is well to make frequent use of the 
lantern, although the children break the thread 
of the discourse by discussing the slides. "Lec- 
tures at public libraries are usually arranged by 
co-operation between the head teachers in the 
schools and the librarian. In one town, Cardiff, 
the education authorities have gone so far as 
to make a grant for the support of library lec- 
tures, including lectures to children. Admission 
should be by ticket distributed to the children 
by the head- teacher; a wise proceeding be- 
cause it ensures the best use of the tickets. 
The demand for these is nearly always grreatly 
In excess of the supply. In Croydon, where the 
accommodation Is only .?60, the average demand 
for each lecture is 1,300. Consequently every 
batch of tickets to a school is marked with 
a letter individualising the school, a register Is 
kept at the library of the use made of these 
tickets; and any school not making regular use 
of them is requested to return them so that 
they may be placed elsewhere. But there Is 
seldom need of recourse to this request. It Is 
clear that the purpose of these lectures is to 
interest the children in the library; It Is equally 
clear that the librarian must not in any way 
usurp the teacher's functions. Therefore only 
children of twelve and upwards, who are near- 
Ing the end of their elementary school career, 
are catered for; these will develop. It is hoped 
in fact. It is proved that they do develop^lnto 
public library readers through the Infiuence of 
the lectures. Story-telling Is another matter: 
it Is an end in Itself, and stories may be told 
to younger children. It is thought by our leading 
librarians, however, that to tell stories at libra- 
ries Is to assume the teacher's office; this would 
be true If children were told stories at schools, 
but such is not the case, and as the story has 
several objects — the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion, the sense of beauty and the Insidious sug- 
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gestion of moral ideas, which are the teacher's 
province — so it has others — the Introduction to 
the folk stories that underlie all literature, the 
close connection with books — which may safely 
be considered within the province of the libra- 
rian. I think therefore, that the story hour Is 
a natural and legitimate work of libraries wher- 
ever possible." It is wise to seat boys and girls 
separately. Discipline must depend on the lec- 
turer. The presence of teachers introduces the 
atmosphere of the school room, which Is quite 
undesirable outside the school. It Is an advan- 
tage to have informal lectures. **I would rather 
make my own Introduction to children without 
an intervening mind, however able. On the 
other side, it is wise to attempt to Interest the 
leading citizens in this work — and no work of 
the libraries Is capable of arousing so much In- 
terest — and It is well to get a member of the 
education committee or a town councillor to 
preside. Such a lecture Is often a revelation to 
him. and sometimes .secures a valuable convert 
to the cause of the library, no despicable con- 
summation. It THust not be supposed, because 
teachers and chairman are considered not al- 
ways desirable, that the lecture room should be 
allowed to degenerate into an undisciplined lib- 
erty hall. The discipline should be real and se- 
vere: an order once given should be adhered to 
at however great inconvenience. Boys soon dis- 
cover whether one is In earnest or not, and be- 
have accordingly. Some librarians think It nec- 
essary to have a uniformed janitor, or some 
similar person, quietly parading the room dur- 
ing the lecture; this Is distracting to the lecturer 
— who wonders all the while whether he could 
really Interest the children without the restrain- 
ing Influence of that grim official — and to the 
children, who are eternally on the qui vIve for 

his coming and going Begin the lecture In 

a very subdued voice; It arrests attention and the 
noisiest audience of youngsters hushes to hear 
the opening words. ... Be colloquial and eschew 
oratory is a golden rule. . . . Become a big boy 
simply In addressing the boys, beware of subtle 
humour, let jokes be of the harmless half brick- 
variety, and avoid irony or sarcasm as Inventions 
of the Father of Evil; youngsters have gaped at 
my finely prepared irony, and whispered things 
amongst themselves which have taught me to 
consider the fitness of things in salutary bitter- 
ness. The question of humour Is an interesting 
one; the youngsters do not understand Irony, 
true, but they are in the brute stage; the gro- 
tesque, the abnormal, deformed and other ugli- 
ness which too often have their foundation In 
human misfortune, appeal to them as irresist- 
ibly funny. An old lady tumbling oflf a chair 
is the essence of humour to them — as it Is to 
the undeveloped mind of a type of grrown-ups 
If one may judge by the cheap coloured picture 
postcards now current. I have seen an audience 
of 200 children go Into shrieks of laughter with 
complete unanimity upon the appearance upon 
the lantern screen of a portrait of Lord Bacon 
with the Elizabethan ruff around his neck. The 
picture was hideous enough It Is true, but Its 
humour was not so apparent. The picture of 
a dinosaur or other pre-tleluge animal produces 
the same result. It Is clear then that the lec- 
turer should exercise considerable care In choos- 
ing lantern slides unless he desires to make 
humour out of them. Unseasonable humour, In 
the child, often spoils the whole effect of a 
lecture To keep perfectly cool, to be com- 
pletely the master of the audience are essentials, 
to stop dead Immediately any talking Is heard." 
The signals for change of slides should be as 
unobtrusive as possible. The best form of sig- 
nal is for the lecturer to Introduce the new slide 
by a word or sentence agreed upon. Children 
should not be allowed to eat during the lecture 
nor to leave before its close without giving a 
satisfactory reason to the monitor in charge. 
"At the close of the lecture the boys should 
remain seated until the girls have left row by 
row, beginning at the end of the room nearest 
the exit. This will cause some trouble at first, 
but a slide can be put on the screen, giving the 
order to this effect, and the children soon learn 



to obey. The connection between the lecture to 
children and the public library Is more difficult 
to establish than that of adult lecture and li- 
brary. Many of the children are still too young 
to make use of the library, but the justification 
of the lecture lies In the fact that It Is held In 
the library and therefore accustoms children to 
come naturally to the building, and teaches 
them—what many a householder does not know 
—that the Institution is a free civic one." 

Libraries for sick and crippled children. 
^^' 9a Q"iK^ey. Char. 20: 131-2. Ap. 
25, 08. 

*^'^^?^f¥}^'"®'^'^ department of the Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, public library has a series of 
memorial libraries which it sends out to sick 
and crippled children. The first one was given 
by Mr. John Patton In memory of his son. The 
boxes contain books which will interest children 
of irom eight to fourteen years. "Grood picture 
books, easy reading, and books for older boys 
and girls must be provided If the box is to be 
a success. Then, too, the books must be health- 
ful in tone If they are to carry a message of 
good cheer to the little sufferers. The choosing 
of the books has been left largely to the chil- 
dren s librarian. The boxes are sent for a pe- 
riod of two weeks to children recovering from 
non-contagious diseases or those suffering from 
broken bones or similar accidents which make 
^^^^ ^ ^J^^^'Jns.' ^^^sLTly all the children are 
visited by the children's librarian, except those 
in hospitals (who avail themselves largely of 
this privilege whenever the boxes are not in 
"^t-*"^^^® homes). In order to keep in touch 
with them and also to get the child's point of 
view with reference to the books sent. This 
personal touch Is of the greatest value, both to 
the library and to the child. The coming of the 
box Is usually an event in the neighborhood, 
and It Is fonnd that It carries the message of 
good books not only to the little sufferer but 
to many of his friends." 

Library membership as a civic force. A. 

C. Moore. Lib. J. 33: 269-74. Jl. *o8; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 372-80. S. '08; 

Same. cond. Pub. Lib. 13: 264-6. Jl. 

'08; Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 

Notes. 2: 127-9. S. '08. 

•"The term library membership is a survival 
of the old subscription librarv, but It defines a 
much closer lelationship than the terms bor- 
rower or user and broadens rather than re- 
stricts the activities of a free library by mak- 
ing it seem more desirable to belong to the li- 
brary than to take out books." As helps in 
making library membership count as a civic 
force among the children, the following points 
may be noted: (a) In making a selection of 
books for the children's room, there should be 
variety enough to appeal to children of all ages 
and nationalites. As a rule, there should be a 
larger selection of adult books In all classes. 
1'he best standard novels should be provided, 
that the children may learn what good novels 
are. Books r,hould be provided which will put 
foreign children and their parents in touch with 
the countries from which they came. Editions 
should le chosen which are attractive to chil- 
dren both for esthetic value and as an encour- 
agement to read, (b) Great care should be ta- 
ken on the part of the library in the repairing 
and rebinding of books and In discarding mu- 
tilated or soiled books. Experience shows that 
books F.o cared for receive more care from the 
children, (c) Care should be taken to make all 
children, especially those of foreign parentage, 
realize their relationship to the library and feel 
at home in It. (d) Once such a relationship is 
established pains should be taken to promote It. 
"One of the most v^ffectlve means of sustaining 
and promoting such a sense of library member- 
ship ... Is the exten.slop of reading-room work 
by placing on open, or closed shelves, if neces- 
sary, a collection of the best children's books 
In the beJrt editions obtainable, to be used as 
reading-room books. Children may be so 
trained in the careful handling of these books 
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as to become vi»ry much more careful of their 
trcalmeiit of the books they take home and the 
experiment is not a matter of large expense to 
the library." Exhibits, stoiy hours and read- 
ing clubs are of practical value in keeping up 
the library connection of girls and boys, and in 
inlluencing their choice of books. 

Library work among foreigners. J. Kud- 

licka. Pub. Lib. 15: 375-6. N. '10. 

Children In a Polish district were found to 
respond readily to kindness. Lessons in clean- 
liness proved effective and one mother sent 
her thanks to the librarian for a cake of soap 
presented to one of the most untidy children. 
Parents can be most easily reached thru the 
cl.'lldren. 

Library work for children. F. E. Smith. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 79-83. Mr. '07. 

In a small library if the building is not large 
onodgh to devote a separate room for the chil- 
dren, and if a special librarian for them can- 
not b<* provided, then count it an advantage 
that they can become personally acquainted 
with the head librarian. If a children's libra- 
rian can be afforded, get the right person and 
she will increase the value of the money spent 
in books. If a storv hour is instituted make 
it count for something. Help the children to 
help themselves in the library. 

Library work with children. H. Farr. 
Lib. J. 36: 166-71. Ap. *ii. 

The author, who Is librarian of the Cardiff 
public libraries, writes of the progress of work 
with children. The three essentials of a chil- 
dren's library system as outlined are: School 
libraries for the use of children during school 
life; separate reading rooms in libraries for 
children; Juvenile sections In libraries for older 
children who leave school. The story hour Is 
practically unknown in British libraries, but 
illustrated lectures for children have been very 
successful. "American libraries are undoubtedly 
in advance of British libraries In this depart- 
ment of library work, the full significance of 
which we do not seem to have grasped. Some 
American methods have not found favor with 
British librarians, and may not be suitable to 
the different conditions which exist in Great 
Britain. We cannot but admire, however, the 
energy and enthusiasm Which is characteristic 
of the children's work of the best American li- 
braries. It is true the more liberal flnanclal sup- 
port which they receive has enabled them to 
experiment and initiate developments more 
freely than has been possible with us." 

Library work with children. H: E. Leg- 
ler. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 240-7. Jl. *ii. 

Library work with children. J. C. Potter. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings. 1911: 
100-4. 

The aim of the library should be to circulate 
amon^ its readers those books which create 
thought and promote intelligence. Every device 
is used to further this aim, but it sometimes 
seems that little is accomplished. The only 
permanent reallKation of this end must come 
thru education, and education must begin 
during the impressionable years of childhood. 
"This fact is now so universally recognized, 
that in nearly every movement, work among 
the children has come to be regarded as a 
most important factor, because In them it 
shows vastly greater results for the energy 
exerted. The same holds true in library work, 
and if, to-day, the children can be trained to 
discrixninate between the good and inspiring. 
and the harmful or valueless in books, and 
from choice to select from the best in literature; 
then, to-morrow, the men and women will 
use the library intelligently and with real bene- 
fit to themselves." The story hour has proved 



an effective means of introducing children to 
good books. Its object is not to teach moral 
truths but merely to tell interesting stories of 
the best class, thereby inculcating a • love of 
good reading for Its own sake. A special room 
should be set aside for the children, and while 
there must be order in the room, the rigid 
order of the school should not be enforced. The 
great€'st of care should be exercised in the 
selection of books for the children's department 
"and in this selection it is much more advisable 
to be severe in criticism than to allow some 
mediocre, valueless book a place on the chil- 
dren's shelves. The average child must read, and 
if the poorer books are kept from him, and 
he is given the better class, he will readily 
learn to appreciate good literature, and once 
he does learn, he will himself detect the lurid 
untruth of the trashy stor>'. Give to the un- 
trained mind of a girl such books as the Elsie 
serie.s, the heroine of which is a sentimental, 
tearful, wholly dependent maid; or, to the boy, 
stories of adventure in which the heroes In 
the spirit of bravado perform daring, fool- 
hardy or unmanly deeds, and you will create 
false ideas, and destroy the very purpose of a 
children's department." 

Library work with children; reading list 
selected from A. h. A. papers and pro- 
ceedings. C. E. Scott. Lib.' Occurrent, 
No. 12: 6-8. Jl. *o8. 

This list of books is for the librarian's own 
reading-, and covers such phasr».s of the work, 
as cliildren's roadijig. work with .schools, the 
story hour, reading club.s. cataloging, care of 
books and selection of books. 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 

P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

The librarian in the weekly story hour tells 
of Lincoln and the Lincoln books are in such 
demand that they are never on tlie shelves. 
The East side literally wears out scores of 
copies of them annually. This is one of the 
things the library does for the immigrant. A 
library used to be a collection of books, now 
it is a civic center. Nothing is to much 
trouble for it if thereby the child is bene- 
fited. In it are books with beautiful bindings, 
an aquarium and a bulletin board with almost 
daily new poster pictures to announce such 
events as holidays, the coming of birds in 
spring, etc. Then there Is the once-a-week 
story that fascinates and draws the children 
from the street. In New York where profes- 
sional story-tellers make the rounds of the 
libraries, children line up for two hours to 
await their coming. New York's East side 
libraries probably reach more of the popula- 
tion than do any other libraries in the country, 
and one third of the borrowers are children. 

Library's work with children. A. B. Malt- 
by. Outlook. 82:360-4. F. 17, '06. 

Fourteen years would cover the life of special 
work with children, while the last seven years 
would measure its rapid progress. Rooms for 
children should be large and sunny, the furni- 
ture should be simple and practical. There 
should be growing plants and reproductions of 
works of art. Picture bulletins with lists of 
books call attention to books as does story 
telling also. "The right book, to the right child, 
at the right time" is a good motto for a chil- 
dren's room. "Give first the literature of pow- 
er to cultivate Ideals. Myths and folk-lore do 
this. The literature of knowledge or science 
can come later. . . . Choose that which ap- 
peals to the child." 

Life in a children's library. G. Urban, il. 
Harper. 114: 231-8. Ja. '07. 

New children's room at Pittsford, Ver- 
mont. B. M. Shaw. Vermont Lib. Com. 
Bui. 6, No. 2: 7. S. '10. 
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Opening day — and after — in a children's 
library. M. D. Pretlow. Lib. J. 33: 177- 
9, My. '08. 

A humorous description of the ways of chil- 
dren at the Hudson Park branch of the New 
York public library. 

Our juvenile readers. N. O'Brien. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 506-9. S. '07. 

A brief statement of the work done in the 
United States, and of what the St. George's. 
Bristol, library does. 

Pasadena exhibit of library work with 
children. F. J. Olcott. Lib. J. 36: 345-7. 
Jl. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
hea:ding Exhibits In libraries. 

Personal work with children. R. C. Gy- 
mer. Pub. Lib. 11:191-3. Ap. '06. 

The children's librarian should know the In- 
dividual child as well as the books. She must 
be In sympathy with children not against them. 
Often it will be advantageous to form a club 
for boys who come to the library apparently 
to make trouble only. In the beginning ask 
only three or four boys to come. Select some 
story to read to them — one that will hold their 
Interest. Ask them to bring other boys with 
them the next time. The librarian's interest 
In the children should not cease with library 
hours. "The whole secret of success is really 
to be in sympathy with children, quick to see 
their needs and to look at things from their 
point of view." 

Pictures in the children's room. S. M. 
Collman. Children's Library. Ohio State 
Lib. 2-4. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Possibilities for work with children in 
small libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. Lib. 
14: 121-3. Ap. '09. 

The librarian should accept the judgment of 
those who have specialized in the selection of 
books for children. The child of foreign par- 
entage should be shielded from books that use 
"success" as synonymous with "dollars." Such 
children depend "on the public school and the 
public library, not only for their education, but 
for their admirations." Non-fiction should be 
equally carefully selected — avoiding that which 
is not accurate, authentic and attractive. The 
librarian must study to adapt the book lists of 
specialists to the individual library. High ideals 
In selection should be tempered with common 
sense. Some books may be profitably used as 
"stepping stones" to better ones. The library 
should impose no age limit Children of fairly 
intelligent parentage are likely to evade an 
age limit by using cards belonging to adults, 
while the children of the ignorant have no such 
resource, but the news-stand cheaply furnishes 
sensations without reference to age. The li- 
brarian can utilize the story hour and the read- 
ing club as an excuse to visit schools. The 
co-operation of the teacher should be earnestly 
sought. Sunday schools and clergyman may. 
similarly, be made allies of the library. Bible 
stories told at Sunday school by the librarian 
may lead to better use of the library. The li- 
brarian must know the conditions of the chil- 
dren's homes in order to intelligently direct 
their reading. Mothers may come to the library 
for an afternoon talk. Posters may be used to 
advertise the books. Picture bulletins should 
be sparingly Introduced as they consume much 
time with a limited usefulness. A shelf of 
books by the librarians desk, wisely selected 



with reference to some special line of reading 
Is a simple and effective sort of advertising. 

Principle of work with children. E. Ly- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 125-6. Ap. '08. 

Problem of the girl. Lib. J. 31: C200-3. 
Ag. '06. 

Proposed juvenile court library. R. M. 
Baxter. Work with Boys. 7: 311-3. N. 
'08. 

"The Juvenile court of Marion county. Indi- 
ana, located at Indianapolis, is about to under- 
take a definite plan to encourage and direct 
the reading of the offenders who are brought 
before it. ... The plan is purely experiment- 
al and will necessitate the making up of a list 
of books, one for boys and one for girls, divid- 
ed according to ages, and so far as possible, ac- 
cording to subject matter. The final Hat will 
have to be based on the books now in the city 
library, or on those the library trustees will 
secure on our recommendation. Each volun- 
teer probation officer of the court, (and there 
are over two hundred), will be furnished with 
this list as a guide. The books will not be kept 
at the court room. Instead the child will be 
sent by the probation officer to the library, 
there enrol! his or her name and draw the 
books suggested by the officer. Thus the boy 
or girl will get acquainted with the library, the 
current magazines and papers, as well as the 
books, which, in our library, are in stacks open 
to the public." 

Public library and the child. C. B. Ro- 
den. Educa. Bimonthly. 2: 25-32. O. '07. 

"The children's department of a library is a 
place of high Ideals. Its foundations regt upon 
the two-fold theory that the reading habit Is a 
good thing to cultivate . . . and that the culti- 
vation of it cannot begin too early. . . . By 
habituating him, thru contact and familiarity, 
with the good In literature, the child is taught 
and accustomed to shun tlie bad and to know 
the futility of the merely Indifferent." In CJhi- 
cagu there has not been sufficient means to es- 
tablish branch libraries and the public library 
has not been in a quarter of the city which la 
very accessible to children. However in April, 
19Q7, the Thomas Hughes reading room for 
3'oung people was opened. Emphasis has been 
laid on the serious rather than the recreatlonaJ 
side. The patronage comes chlefiy "from the 
scholars of the grammar and higher grades, 
charged with a definite task, in quest of aid for 
debates or essays, or of collateral reading In 
the work of the school." The Blackstone me- 
morial branch library has always been tlw Mecca 
of the children. It has orgranized a library league 
for the children with the motto "clean hearts, 
olean hands, clean books." The league has 
nearly GOO member.s. There Is no direct work 
with the public schools in Chicago. "An effort 
made years ago to arrange for the circulation 
of books in quantities In the schools desiring 
them, failed because of disagreement as to which 
board, — librarv or school, — ought to assume the 
expense of transportation." 

Rational library work with children and 
the preparation for it. F. J. Olcott. 
Lib. J. 30: C71-5. S. '05. 

"The ideal children's room has a double func- 
tion. First, It is the place in which the children 
are being prepared to use the adult library. . . . 
Second, the Ideal children's room should take 
the place of a child's private library. . . . Our 
branch librarians and the children's librarians 
visit the schools of their districts, keep In 
touch with the teachers, lend them books, and 
encourage them to send the children to the li- 
brary to look up subjects for school compo- 
sitions." Home libraries are also sent out, and 
"gangs" are formed Into clubs with "visitors 
from the library to meet them In the evening 
and keep them off the streets." 
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Reference work with children. E. Straus. 
Children's Library. Ohio State Lib. 9- 
15. 

Many children come to the library with ques- 
tions that cannot be answered in print In lan- 
^uaire suited to their understanding. Verbal 
answers should be given In such cases. Chil- 
dren should be taught to select the salient 
thought or paragraph, to use notes, Indexes, ta- 
bles of contents. A list of books for permanent 
reference use Is appended. 

Report on library work with children. A. 

H. Jackson. Lib. J. 31: C89-97. Ag. '06. 

A set of questions sent out to 100 libraries 
brought 76 responses. The report covers re- 
plies to the following topics; scope of the de- 
partment, yearly appropriations, Juvenile books 
In the library, selection of these books, period- 
icals, number of books loaned to children, age 
limit, guarantor, assistants In children's rooms, 
charging and discharging, care of books, 
discipline, fines, advertising books, work with 
schools, home libraries, settlements and allied 
agencies. 

— ^Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C244-7. Ag. *o6. 

School and library wild flower day at 

Oakland, Cal., public library. C: S. 

Greene. Lib. J. 30: 344-5. Je. '05. 

The first year 63 varieties of flowers were 
named and 1700 people visited the show. The 
next year there were 127 varieties of flowers 
and 3050 visitors. 

Some library things done in Hartford, 
Conn. C. W. Hewins. Pub. Lib. 12: 
86-9. Mr. '07. 

Some things the Madison public library 
does. H. Ellis. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 45-0. 
My. '05. 

Special aid for children. Pub. Lib. 14: 67. 
F. '09. 

Children's library helpers, an association 
whose object Is to help provide good books for 
the children's library department of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., public library' has been instrumental 
in having a booklet entitled Child's own library 
printed. This Is a graduated list of books, se- 
lected by Mrs. Root, the children's librarian. 
The selections range from picture books up to 
books for fourteen-year-olds. A permanent 
exhibition collection of the books on this list is 
kept on the open shelves of the Providence 
library. 

Stories of the pictures in the children's 
room. S. M. Collman. S. i6p. pa. '08. 
Cincinnati public lib. 

What the librarian of a very small li- 
brary can do for the children. F. Mor- 
ton. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. i: 3-7. F. '06. 

The library, even If It contains only one room, 
should be made attractive to the children and 
comfortable and convenient for thom to use. 
There should be a table for their use placed as 
far as possible from the reference works and pe- 
riodicals in order that they may feel at ease 
and not be annoying to older readers. Provide 
comfortable chairs and tables even If those that 
are high have to be cut down. Place the chil- 
dren's books on low shelves and encourage the 
children to handle them. In selecting books 
study the lists made by ablr* librarians, and 
consult the grade teachers. Teach the children 
to help themselves. They always enjoy this 
and even the very young children will soon 
learn to choose their own book.s. If the libra- . 
rian visits the schools many children will come 
to the library out of curiosity. If nothing more. 
"It may be a good plan to Invite the whole 
school, in the higher grades, to visit the library 



In a body. If the teacher and the librarian plan 
together for this, they will be able to give the 
pupils a lesson in reference work." Above all 
the librarian should become acquainted with 
the children and their books. One of the easi- 
est ways to do this is to give the children the 
privilege of doing something for the librarian. 
"While the librarian is coming to know the chil- 
dren slie is becoming better acquainted with their 
books. Children who feel free and friendly will 
express their opinions of the books which they 
read. This advice Is valuable even if the libra- 
rian Is familiar with the books from her own 
reading. It is not always po.ssible to see the 
books from the child's standpoint. It Is neces- 
sary to know what the children like, as well aa 
what Is best for them to read. It is worse than 
useless to recommend to a child what he will 
not read, or what he cannot appreciate if he 
does read. It is deprivinpr him of the benefit 
of his reading, and the librarian is losing his 
confidence. The more tho librarian can know 
of the child and of the books from which he se- 
lects, the better she can help him to choose the 
best book which he Is capable of enjoying." 

What the modern library is doing. J: C. 

Dana. Ind. 70: 193-6. Ja. 26, '11; Same 

cond. Outlook. 97: 301-2. F. 11, '11; 

Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 143. Ap. '11. 

Active library work with children Is a recent 
development. Up to about thirty years ago 
libraries were universally closed to children. 
As the Idea that the library is an educational 
tool developed, barriers were broken down; the 
age limit was dropped from eighteen to sixteen, 
from sixteen to twelve, and finally was abolished 
entirely. The art of lending books to children 
became a specialty. Children's librarians have 
sometimes been so blinded by their enthusiasm 
that they have been unable to see the limita- 
tions of their field. Story telling is a worthy 
practice, but is somewhat out of place in the 
library. The loaning of book collections to 
schools is an ideal arrangement. "It puts 
a town's or a city's collection of books at 
the command of the city's paid experts in edu- 
cation in the most complete way. It makes of 
every schoolroom a branch library, at no addi- 
tional expense for space or service. It Interests 
every teacher in the resources of the main li- 
brary — at least It should do so. It puts a small 
library directly under the hand of every child 
in the city, and thereby tells him plainly of the 
large main library which Is at his service. And, 
finally. It gives him In his reading the enthusi- 
asm and guiding skill of one, his teacher, who 
should most care to persuade him to read and 
should have most skill In telling him what to 
read." 

Work of the Cleveland public library with 
the children and the means used to 
reach them. 2nd ed. 1-51. *io. Cleveland 
public library. 

Work of the public library for children. 
Pub. Lib. 10:412-4. O. '05. 

Work with children; symposium. Pub. 

Lib. it: 193-202. Ap. '06. 

At Atlanta the story hour and picture bulletin 
have made a marked difference in the quality 
of books read. "200 children have copied reci- 
tations from our clipping book." Children use 
the reference department In preparing composi- 
tions and debates. Boston has about 150 places 
where children may be supplied with books. 
Besides the llbrarj* and its branches these In- 
clude "schools, public, parochial and reform, 
home library groups, playgrounds and parental 
institutions." Rules are few and silence Is not 
insisted on. Talks are given to pupils of upper 
grades on the use of the card catalog and ref- 
erence books. At Cincinnati "inexpensive collec- 
tions of art studies are mounted separately on 
cardboard, and placed in large envelopes for cir- 
culation." Travel talks illustrated by stereop- 
tlcan are very popular." In Newark, N. J. rttfer- 
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ence work Is made much of. It fits in with the 
school work. Books are sent to schools and "single 
poems are mimeogrraphed on manila paper and 
lent to teachers In sets of from 25 to 50 each. 
They are used in class as reading lessons and 
for memory and literature work and are very 
popular." 

Work with children, (p. 12. Annual re- 
port, 1907. St. Joseph, Mo. Free pub- 
lic library.) 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, public library as an 
experiment purchased 1600 stereoscopic views, 
with holdtrs, for the children's department. 
They "have been an nndless source of pleasui*e 
and instruction to tho children. Teachers and 
mothers came in such numbers that it was 
found necessary to rule that 'pxown ups' were 
not permitted use of the stereos when there 
were unserved applicants among the children. 
The yicws purchased were chosen with special 
reference to their value as aids in the study of 
geography, showing the people, their customs 
and industries, with Interesting views in differ- 
ent countries." 

Work with children. M. Conover. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 92-3. Mr. '07. 

Work, with children. C. M. Hewins. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 475-6. N. '05. 

Work with children. M. B. Palmer. N. 

C. Lib. Bui. i: 62-4. Mr. '11. 

Every library, large or small, should set aside 
part of its space for the children. "The room 
or corner should be made Just as attractive as 
pos.sible. Good pictures, flowers and a cozy fire- 
place serve to heighten the cheerful effect of 
the room. Picture bulletins, beside leading the 
children to the books, add to the appearance of 
the room, while exhibits on various subjects 
bring good results. There should be no formal 
arrangements. The books should be on low 
shelves easily accessible, and the tables and 
chairs of suitable height. Noiseless floors are 
a great advantage In the children's room where 
the restlessness of childhood results in more or 
less disturbance. There should be no floor cases 
or alcoves, no arrangements which would in- 
crease the difficulty of discipline In the room. 
If possible one corner should be devoted to very 
small children, with picture books within easy 
reach." In book selectiofi for the children's de- 
partment, the small library "may well confine 
ItFelf to the Juvenile books which have stood 
the tost 01* time." 

Work with children at the colored branch 
of the Louisville free public library. R. 

D. Harris. Lib. J. 35: 160-1. Jl. '10. 

Work with children from institutions for 
the deaf and dumb. A. C. Moore. Lib. J. 
35: 158-9. Jl. '10. 

Children's librarians. 

Three essentials in the equipment of the 
children's librarian. E. Straus. Chil- 
dren's Library. Ohio State Lib. 4-6. 

In addition to natural adaptation to the work, 
the children's librarian should have training 
and tools. Training should include some 
kno\vledi,'e of "p.sychology. child study, history 
of education and the fundamental principles of 
teaching. An acquaintance with the classics, 
and a course In English based upon rhetoric 
and composition would give critical standards 
In the selection of children's books. A knowl- 
edge of Juvenile literature may be gained thru 
wide reading of children's books, and methods 
of library work with children may be studied 
thru reports, bulletins, printed lists and Public 
libraries and the Library Journal. Useful pam- 
phlets are "Reading list for children's librari- 
ans." by M. F. Williams and B. M. Brown, New 



York state library, "Lists of suggested readinir 
for library work with children." Iowa library 
commission, and "Report on library adminis- 
tration in normal schools," National education- 
al association. Children should be studied and 
the librarian should keep in touch with all 
workers with children. Equipment should In- 
clude "collections of books, pamphlets and clip- 
pings on children's literature and kindred sub- 
jects, on story telling, home libraries, school 
work and methods of working with children In 
the library, library and publishers' catalogs, 
graded lists and bibliographies, samples of card 
board for bulletins and files of pictures and il- 
lustrations." 

Training of a children's librarian at Pitts- 
burg. F: J. Olcott. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 213- 
6. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library schools. 

Children's library. See Children's depart- 
ment. 

Children's literature. See Children's read- 
ing. 

Children's museum, Brooklyn. See Muse- 
ums; Museums, Libraries of. 

Children's reading. 

See also Best books; Book selection; Chil- 
dren's department; Libraries and schooli; Pic- 
ture books; School libraries. 

Adaptation of the classics. Pub. Lib. IS: 

384-5. N. '10. 

"Such adaptations result In a loss of power, 
beauty and fitness. The classics, since they 
are classics, are the product of great minds, 
and the effrontery of the smaller mind in at- 
tempting to Improvingly interpret these great 
minds Is without excuse." 

Adventure books for boys. K Munroe. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:267-9. S. '09. 

Amateur's notions of boys' books. E. L. 
Pearson. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 158-62. S. '08. 

Appreciation of literature. la. Lib. Quar. 
5: 202-3. Ja. '08. 

"The best of all agencies for the Inculcation 
of a sound literary taste Is the home library, well 
stocked with books new and old (especially 
old), accessible to the child from the days of 
his early toddllngs. and offering him its unaf- 
fected welcome. But the old-fashioned home 
library, in the sense In which we read of it in 
the literature of memoir and autobiography 
hardly exists today. . . . The influence of the 
home library failing us, we must look to the 
agencies of the public library and the school to 
unfold for our young people tihe joys of reading, 
which are also much more than present Joys, 
since they have the lasting effect of enlar;ring 
the contracted life of the individual until it 
coincides with tho Fphero of all human expe- 
rience. Of these two agencies, we are bound to 
say that the public library has risen more com- 
pletely than the school to the true conception 
of their common task. The reason i.«? simple 
enough. The library, with its enlightened mod- 
ern metliods and the realization of Its educa- 
tional functions, treats the young reader as an 
Individual; the school, shackled by system, 
treats him as the member of a regiment." 

Arabian nights. E. Lyman. la. Lib. Q. 
6: 141-5- Ja. '11. 

The Iowa library commission has under- 
taken to make an evaluation of the many edi- 
tions of children's classics with a view to 
assisting libraries In selection. This article pre- 
sents an appraisal of the various versions of 
the "Arabian nights" and lists those editions 
which are recommended for library purchase. 
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Beginnings of a literature for children. 

C. Burnite. Lib. J. 31: C107-12. Ag. *o6. 

A history of the development of children's 
literature. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C242-4. Ag. '06. 

Bibliography of books and articles relat- 
ing to children's reading. M. Widdemer. 
Bui. Bibliog. 6: 240-3. Jl. 11. 

Bibliography of children's reading, by 
Franklin T. Baker. O. 65p. 30c. '08. 
Columbia univ. press, N. Y. 

Book and the child. E. W. Bates. Harp. 
W. 53: 15- Ap. 10, '09. 

A teacher in a New England town found diffi- 
culty In Interesting pupils in the literature 
chosen for school study. "It was a boy, hang- 
ing about the desk one recess for the purpose 
of warmly recommending to me The lightning 
conductor, who voiced the sentiments of his 
class by inquiring hotly why people who wrote 
classics never wrote anj-lhlng interesting; why, 
in all common sense, the class could not read 
Beverly of Graustark for literary study instead 
of Sir Roger de Coverly; why on earth anybody 
should read Addison anyway? Accordingly, I 
looked about for some books which were ac- 
cepted classics, or else which had ranked some- 
what higher from a literary point of view than 
the lighter and more fleeting favorites that had 
so taken their fancy. From these I posted a 
list for supplementary reading. The perusal of 
one novel, one short story, and one poem from 
the list were required monthly, and then the 
children were Invited to report their impres- 
sions with perfect frankness." Arabian nights, 
Scottish chiefs, Don Quixote, Daisy Miller, the 
Virginian, the Prince and pauper were among 
those listed. The short stories Included Mar- 
gery Daw, Philosophy four, Brushwood boy, 
Courtin' of Dinah Shadd. Among the poems the 
Ballad of east and west was easily the most 
popular. No one cared for the Blessed damozel. 
The Virginian was read universally and ardent- 
ly. 

Book-selection committees for juvenile 
literature in Germany. I. Chadburn. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 9: 56-69. F. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Books and village children. A. M. For- 
ster. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 566-72. N. *io. 

Books for Christmas for the children. i6p. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. Brooklyn, 
'09. 

Books suggested as presents for children. 

Books for boys. Work with Boys. 7: 
274-95. N. '07. 

Various lists of books classified according to 
age and capacity are given. 

Books for very young children. J. D. 
Brown. Lib. World. 9: 282-8. F. '07. 

A discussion of the books that can be com- 
prehended by very young children and a list 
of titles suitable for the ordinary children's 
department of a library. 

Books of myth and legend: why boys and 
girls should read them. L. McCoy. la. Lib. 
Q. 6:28-9. Ap. '09. 

Books read by English boys. R. Irwin. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3:274-6. S. '09. 



Books that boys like. Pub. Lib. 14: 140. 
Ap. *09. 

Part of a correspondence with Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards. The books listed are books written 
for grown ups that boys like or ought to like. 

Boy's reading and how to guide it. E. M. 
Chapman. Delin. 75:224. Mr. '10. 

Buying books for children. Ind. 59: 1418- 
9. D. 14, '05. 

Buying Christmas books for children. M. 
J. Moses. Dial. 51: 457-9- D. i, '11. 

f 

"There are very few parents who go to the 
bookstores around the holiday ' season with any 
clear ideas as to what there is or what they 
want. Consequently, the publishers take a cer- 
tain advantage of this Ignorance, and attract 
the eye with ravishing colors. . . . We want 
a clearing-house for shoppers who seek chil- 
dren's literature." One story of athletics for 
boys is very much like another. In each "the 
game is the thing." Woman writers pay more 
attention to the spiritual development of their 
heroines. The output of literature for children 
is controlled by two factors. "Series" are easy 
to sell; and the greatest profit comes from 
books adopted by schools as supplementary 
readers. "It is therefore evident that there is 
a 'trade-mark' value to literature; in fact, If 
I am not mistaken, the title of 'The Little 
Colonel Series' has been patented. It is also 
evident that there Is an educational style born 
of the desire to furnish information suitable 
to different grades of the modern public-school 
system. Owing to the latter demand, the 
juvenile market Is Hooded with books In which 
history Is foreshortened. In which the classics 
are re-told, in which the 'Tales from Shakes- 
peare', made famous by the Lambs, have been 
added to by zealous hands, anxious to complete 
the round of the dramas, and with volumes 
from which the element of cruelty has been 
weeded as a concession to fastidious minds." 
The result of this foreshortened history Is that 
children are deprived of any distinctive biog- 
raphy. Another type of book Is the book of 
travel written not In descriptive but In the nar- 
rative style "where the puppet characters ask 
impossible questions and receive encyclopaedic 
answers." Children's literature Is also being 
over-edited, first because of ultra sensitlve- 
nes.*<, and second because of a false ambition to 
simplify. "I am inclined to believe that litera- 
ture lives becau.«<e of its vitality: that to remove 
the soil around Its- roots enfeebles It; that mod- 
ern mildness kills it. And when a book of 
fairy tales Is issued, I Immediately turn to 'Lit- 
tle lied Riding Hood' to see whether or not 
children arc to have the satisfaction of shrink- 
ing over the ravenous wolf. There Is an edu- 
cative value in fear! It Is desecration to 
prune a ballad for the sake of the modern 
peace societies — to omit descriptive lines from 
poems in the belief that juvenile readers dis- 
like them. In other words, I would be faith- 
ful to the original — even to the extent of turn- 
ing to the source for all material used by the 
professional story-teller. Only last year some 
daring writer pruned Cooper of the parts the 
writer deemed boresome; thereby he was con- 
tent in the belief that he quickened the action. 
Imagine Thackeray relieved of his characteristic 
and literary padding! The juvenile market Is 
flooded with such perversions. Even though 
the publisher has to cater to the tastes of all 
children, rather than to the taste of a particular 
child, still the copyright law should protect 
us from spurious volumes, no matter what the 
educational plea is. In substance an editor 
will say: 'The poem Is given Intact, save in 
those Instances where unessential lines are 
omitted for the sake of simpler action and of 
greater clarity.' That is usually the volume to 
distrust." The best thing the average shopper 
can do Is to ask first to see the special editions 
of old books. They may be more expensive 
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but when it is possible to place such a book 
as Wyeth's illustrated "Treasure Island" in a 
boy's hands, he should not be allowed to waste 
time on a less expensive but more mediocre 
story. Children need not be fed wholly on what 
we call the permanent books. They need up- 
to-date books just as a man or woman needs 
a daily newspaper. "But 1 contend that 
though each year sees the manufacture of many 
juvenile books, there are but a mere handful of 
writers who really know how to tell a story or 
how to present a subject, unless the 'series' 
formula is followed, and unless an educational 
demand is fulfilled. . . . The situation admits of 
these conclusions: first, that there are very 
few people writing for children who really 
know how to write for them; second, that the 
larger percentage of writers go about their task 
mechanically, and according to a formula which 
may be readily learned after reading a few 
of the 'series' books; third, that educational 
strictures allow of little novelty; fourth, that 
fact crowds out imagination — in reality, the 
free play of imagination is not countenanced In 
modern education; fifth, that the field of biog- 
raphy is unusually poor; and sixth, that books 
for the kindergarten age are commonplace and 
scarce." 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Catalogue 

of books in the children's department. 

pa. 75c. 'og. Carnegie lib., Pittsburgh. 

"The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh has is- 
sued its new Catalog of books In the children's 
department of the library. The catalog Includes 
the titles of 2500 carefully selected books suit- 
able for children and Is based on 10 years of 
study and observation of children's needs and 
wishes. Many experts on various subjects have 
been consulted. The catalog is fully annotated 
for the use of children, and Is one of the most 
valuable pieces of work that has been sent out 
recently. The main portion of the catalog Is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, under the names of the 
authors. No effort has been spared to make It 
both useful and convenient. To Increase Its 
usefulness an alphabetical list of titles and a 
very full subject index have been added. The 
whole forms a volume of 604 pages." Public 
Libraries. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Catalog 
of books: for the use of the first eight 
grades in the Pittsburgh schools. O. 
33ip. 50c. '07. Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Catalog for school libraries of Minnesota; 
selected and approved by the Public 
school library commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1-343. 'o9. Minnesota library 
commission, St. Paul. 

Th«' list was selected, graded, annotated and 
classified for the Public school library com- 
mission by Miss C. F. Baldwin and Miss Martha 
Wilson of the Minnesota library commission. 

Child and his book. EI. School Tv 10:21-8. 

S. '09. 
A discussion of school readers. 

Child and the book (reprinted from The 
lost art of reading) : a manual for par- 
ents, and for teachers in schools and 
colleges. G. S. Lee. Mount Tom cd. O. 
i6Tp. *$i.5o. '07. Putnam. 

Child and the library. M. Conover. (In 

-Annual report state' board of Lib. Com., 

Mich., 1907. p. 129-35.) 

In order to beget in the child :i love of and 
desire for books, eare must be taken to have 
them correspond to the development of his 
tastes. "Fairy tales have their place, many of 
the animal stories micfiit be classed in a simi- 
lar category as well as the myths and legends, 



and the highest ethical Ideals may be set forth 
in stories of the heroes of the old time. . . . The 
world of fancy and speculation the purely 
technical must connect with life; we must bring 
the unusual Into everyday and lift the or- 
dinary into the realm of poetry. In the life of 
a child every action and taste, thought and 
habit count largely In moral and spiritual 
growth — work and play and vagrant fancy, 
these are all important. . . . The point of con- 
tact often conies through the desire of the boy 
or girl to do and make things. When one has 
learned that the treasures of the world's ex- 
perience are at one's disposal thru the pages of 
a printed book, an impoitant step has been ta- 
ken in the knowiedj;e of wliat a library means 
to daily life. One reason so many working men 
and women consider a library as a thing en- 
tirely apart from their interests Is the lack of 
any place where thev feel the printed page 
touches their own afTairs. To give children 
with mechanical tastes a training which shall 
make them count the library their most useful 
friend all their days is most desirable. . . . 
The new methods of studying geography and 
history constantly make new openings for help- 
ing children in the library, from the kindertot 
who hears about the Seven little sisters, to the 
older boys and girls looking into the laws which 
govern the world's markets and the reasons for 
the particular development of nations and 
races. When a girl finds out, as Carpenter's 
Industrial reader suggested to me she might, 
that food does not mean simply bread and cof- 
fee or pork chops and potatoes, representing 
the drudgeTy of daily life, but is connected with 
history and geography, health and happiness, 
the well ordcMed lives of the favored, in short, 
has to do with a greater or less degree of civ- 
lization, it will become a broadening influ- 
ence in her life instead of a narrowing one, an 
Interest that reciuires something beyond a cook- 
cry book to satisfy." 

Child education and literature. J. E. Samp- 
ter. N. Y. Times Saturday R. 14:628. 
O. 23, '09. 

Children's books. E: H. Cooper. Liv. 
Age. 264:316-8. Ja. 29, '10. 

"No human being who has ever spent an 
intimate week with a child, listening to the 
creature's opinions, and noting its actions, 
would ever dream of considering more than 
one per cent, of the child-books published 
every year nowadays fur Christmas or birth- 
day presents." 

Children's books. L. Kaestel. Bogsam- 
lingsbladct. 6: 151-3. D. '11. 

Children's books and reading. M. J. Mos- 
es. D. 8p., 272p. *$i.5o. '07. Kennerley. 

A practical, workable guide to children's 
books and reading prepared after consultation 
with leading librarians. There are chapters 
covering the history of diildren's books from 
early times to the present day and others deal- 
ing with the general purpose of the books be- 
sides a sixty-seven page appendix of book-lists 
carefully arranged and classified. 

Children's books for Christmas gifts. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: ^71. 
D. '10. 

Children's books in inexpensive editions. 
C. Marvin. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 54-6. JI. 
'05. 

Children's catalog; a guide to the best 
reading for young people based on 
twenty selected library lists; comp. by 
Marion K. Potter, pt. i, author, title 
and subject catalog of 3000 books: pt. 2, 
author and subject index to St. Nicho- 
las, volumes 28 to 36, and analytical sub- 
ject references to about 400 books cata- 
loged in part i. $6. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Wilson, '09. (Standard catalog series.) 
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Children's century; Chicago school chil- 
dren and good books and reading. H. 
L. Dickey, il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. Je. 5, 
*09. 

Describes the use of children's literature in 
the Chicago schools. 

Children's librarian versus Huckleberry 
Finn: a brief for the defence. E. L. 
Pearson. Lib. J. 32: 312-4. Jl. '07. ' 

Children's library; selected by M. H. 
Prentice and E. L. Power. D. 78p. 25c. 
'04. Cleveland public lib. 

Eij^ht colleclions of children's books are list- 
ed, one for each of the elementary school 
grades. 

Children's literature. A. H. Perkins. Pub. 
Lib. 10:238-40. My. '05. 

Discussion of books by Mrs. Ewingr, Miss 
Plympton, Mrs. Richards, and Mrs. Lothrop. 

Children's magazines. M. C. Fraser. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 151-3. Ap. *ii. 

An appraisal of seven American magazines 
for children and of the children's pages of the 
Ladies' home journal and the Woman's home 
companion. 

Children's reading. T. Hitchler. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 105-7. Jl- '08. 

"Roughly speaking, we recognize three ages 
fron. birth to maturity. The first, that of the 
young child, from infancy to say 8 or 9 years, 
is that of the story-telling age. . . . The child 
at this age is very imaginative . . . and needs 
the fairy tale to feed upon as its proper men- 
ial food. Having r cached this conclusion the 
queslion becomes nut so much what to tell as 
what not to tell. The erroneous idea that any 
number of curious Incidents strung together so 
long as the characters bear no semblance to 
those of real life will prove an acceptable fairy 
tale is one explanation why so many modern 
so-called fairy stories are failures. A fairy 
tale must ever reprcstnt a great truth in a 
simple manner, must shew cause and effect if 
it is to live. Tiiat is ^!iy the old fairy tales 
5eem immortal. Give children the best stuff 
always, no matter what their .age or whether 
you lead aloud to them or they do the reading 
for themselves. Habits of reading as well as 
other habits, good or bad. are formed in child- 
hood and ofttimes irrevocably. . . . From 
the ago of 8 or 9 to 1?. or 15 at least, the boy 
craves tales of adventure, adventure with a 
capital A. . . . The average girl at this 
age, with few exceptions, will turn to school- 
life stories and stories of home and family life, 
and both boys and girls will read biography 
and history now If interestingly told. . . . 
Now Is th? time to place before them Sir Wal- 
ter Scott and Dickens and Cooper and others. 
. . . Before we can quite realize it, we are 
awakened to the fact that the boy has become 
a youth, with aspitations and ambitions which 
we mu.st endeavor to encourage and to satisfy. 
To him. n»iw, books that deal with facts, not 
so much facts of life in general, but scientific 
facts and information bearing on the trades, 
the professions and the arts, begin to assume 
dimt-nsions of importance. The giii, mean- 
while, has also grown, has begun to put up her 
hair and to let down her skirts and has reached 
what for want of a better term, we may call 
the sentimental age. It Is the duty of mothers 
an<l educators now to see that that sentimen- 
tal ism Is properly fed on wholesome reading 
matter so that it does not degenerate into 
mawkish sentimentality. She bf?gins to yearn 
for novels, we must see to it that .««he gets good 
ones, with a natural outlook on life." 



Children's reading as a factor in their 
education. G. S. liall. Lib. J. 33: 123-8. 
Ap. '08. 

"Difterences in reading tastes between boys 
and girls, which are very slight in early cliild- 
hood appear several years before puueitv, and 
thcrealitr increase rapidly. These differences 
are so spontaneous, so well established by many 
statistical studies by various methods upon so 
many thousand children that tney should bo 
duly recognized by librarians, teachers and 
pari-nts." Cilrls read more than boys and read 
what others read. Boys do not care for rec- 
ommended books. Both love literaturei about 
r,ninials but boys care most for the literature of 
wild savage beasts and hunting, while girls 
prefer accounts of pets and domestic animals. 
"Boys read rjiost history, science and travels, 
girls most novels and poetry. . . . Boys love 
adventure, girls sentiment. ... In childhood 
both sexes are Interested In fairy tales, but 
girls most, and while boys practically cease to 
care for them by the fourth or fifth grade, 
girls' zest continues thru the sixth, seventh 
and later. Girls care far more for niceness, 
whether of style, binding, illustration; treat 
books better and are more amenable to library 
rules. . . . Girls love to read stories about girls 
whiph boys eschew, girls, however, caring much 
more to read about boys than boys to read about 
girls. Books dealing with domestic life and with 
young children in them girls have almost entire- 
ly to themselves. Boys on the other hand, excel 
In love of humor, rollicking fun, abandon, rough 
horse-play and tales of wild escapades. . . . 
The reading Interests of high school girls are 
far more humanistic, cultural and general, and 
that of boys Is more practical, vocational, and 
even special. Girls' interest in love stories and 
romance is earlier, far greater and continues 
longer than with boys, an4 the same is true, 
altho to a somewhat less extent, for society 
tales." l*resident Hall contends that there Is 
a need for a kind of animal and bird book that 
does not exist, viz., a monkey book, a wolf 
book, etc. Again thfcre is a need "for condensed 
and simplified stoics of the great mythic cy- 
cles, epics and classics." We also need a child 
bock which gives an account of primitivo and 
savage life. 

Child's guide to reading. J. Macy. $1.25. 
Baker. '09. 

Child's library. Nation. 89: 426-7. N. 4, 
'09. 

Comment inspired by "The child's own libra- 
ry; a guide to parents" published by the Brook- 
lyn public library. "The writer of books for 
children must not condescend. . . . The best 
books for children are the books written for 
men and women." 

Child's library. Mrs. G. F. Harper. N. C. 

Lib. Bui. i: 64-6. Mr. 'it. 

The writer makes a plea for "fewer books 
and many rereadings." Let the books chosen 
be written in good English, printed and bound 
worthily, and teach the child to handle them 
with respectful care. Fairy stories, nature 
stories and "true" stories should all have a 
place in the child's library. "Children do not 
love exciting or morbid stories unless they are 
fed upon them until the taste is vitiated. Nei- 
ther do they like quick movement In a story, 
and I have but small patience with the idea that 
a story like 'Ivanhoe' is more suitable for chil- 
dren when reduced to pemmican. Surely the 
charm of 'Ivanhoe' is not in the plot but In 
Scott's magical way of telling the story; and 
when we change it we are giving the child dry 
bones for savory meat. ... I am puzzled to 
know why there should be a distinction between 
boys' and girls' books, when there is no such 
line drawn in the literature of their elders. It 
must be a device of publishers by which un- 
reasoning parents are beguiled into buying a 
book for Tom and another for Dorothy when 
one volume might answer for both. These so- 
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called girls' books are apt to be either color- 
less or morbidly introspective; and while girls 
read them with avidity, I think they serve no 
other purpose than to pave the way for the 
present-day novel. On the other hand, the bet- 
ter class of boys' books almost always have 
some ethical value." The books published for 
use as supplementary readers are to be re- 
commended. They are carefully edited and are 
well printed and well bound. The child should 
read books which will introduce him to "the 
magical thing called style. The thing which 
wakes him up to the fact that there is a dif- 
ference in books, not only in regard to the 
thing told, but in the manner of the telling." 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 
W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9. Ja. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Christmas exhibits. 

Concerning the juvenile library. I. Briggs. 

Lib. Asst. 6: 172-9. Ag. '08. 

The primary aim of a children's library 
should be educationaU Children are in the 
formative stage, hence discipline is fundamen- 
tally necessary in their reading. Books should 
be carefully classitted aiid each child allowed 
to read only what it is ready for. It is hard 
for the librarian to know the child well enough 
to determine what it should read, and it would 
seem best to place the .luvenlle books in the 
school, or at least establish such relations with 
the schools that the children's reading would 
be under the supervision of the teacher. The 
child's reading should be limited to those books 
that rouse It to self-activity, hence the best 
books are tliose containing knowU>dge that can 
be appli'^d. Reading should not be forced upon 
small children and should not encroach upon 
their time for play. The most suitable age 
for admission to the libjary would seem to be 
ten years for the juvenile library and not less 
than fourteen for the adult library. Care should 
be exejcisod in admitting children to the adult 
library and in selecting their books, for this is 
the time when their ideals and life habits are 
formed. 

Crumbs of comfort to the children's 
librarian. E. P. Underbill. Lib. J. 35: 
155-7. Jl. '10. 

Cultural value of books for children. L 

Lawrence. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

2: 77-80. N. '07. 

"I.ove of rhythm for Instance, is a funda- 
mental instinct of the little child's soul. . . . 
The following collections should be in the 
child's library; Stevenson's Child's garden; 
SooUard's Boy's book of rhymes; Eugene 
Field's liUllaby land; Frank Dempster Sher- 
man's Little folks lyrics. . . . Stories of ani- 
mals answer to a strong instinct of the 
boy or girl. . . . When children arrive at 
the age of ten or eleven hero worship de- 
velops. . . . Adventure of the right kind 
chronicled by a master hand is healthy and 
attractive." 

Detroit public library. Children's, cata- 
log. Q. 2i5p. 22c. '08. Detroit public 
library. 

Educational value of the library. F. M. 
Pierce. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 6-7. 
Mr. 'II. 

The class of reading matter on which a large 
proDortion of our people are feeding Is not a 
credit to our educational system. The chief 
reason for this is the lack of supervision of 
the reading of children and young people. 
"The law requiring a child to attend school that 
he may learn to read should carry with it 
the unwritten law of a supervision of his 
reading until his tastes are formed." The diet 
for the school room is prescribed but the wise 



teacher will consider also what the child geia 
between meals. "Both teachers and librarians 
need to become more familiar with books suit- 
able for children so that we may recommend 
books with wisdom and enthusiasm. When we 
cease to be interested in the literature of child- 
hood it is time to lock the doors of the school- 
room and library and give up the keys to some 
one else." 

English illustrators of juvenile books. 
H. Macfall. il. Good H. 51: 523-31. N. 
*io. 

Essentials of a good book for children 
E. L. Morrisey. Pub. Lib. 11: 548-0 
D. '06. 

"Good books for children should give Ideals 
as well as ideas. They should give facts, fan- 
cy, humor, and choice diction. . . . We must 
see that they have history, biography, travel, 
and art: books that have a wholesome point, 
that excite wonder and leave a question In the 
mind; that have a moral, but, so subtly put 
that the child will unconsciously see and feel 
it." Books for children should be attractive 
"with artistically colored covers with t)retty 
designs or pictures on them. When the child 
opens the book he should see good pictures — 
wo cannot have too many pictures. The child 
loves color, so he should see daintly colored 
pictures in some of his books. All should have 
large type, wide margins, good paper. The pa- 
ges should be paragraphed, as nothing is more 
discourafiTing to the child than to open a book 
to a solid page of closely printed matter." 
Small books are more convenient to handle 
than large ones. Often a book is made at- 
tractive to a child if he is told what the story 
is about. 

Fairy tales. Pub. Lib. 11: 175-8. Ap. '06. 

Characterization of the various books of 
fairy tales. "It is far better to encourage re- 
reading of the imperishable tales, than to gra- 
tify an insatiable desire for trumpery." 

Fine editions of children's books. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 5: lo-i. Ja. '09. 

Fingerposts to children's readinj?. W. T. 

Field. S. vii. 9-275P. **$i. 07. McClurg. 

Contents: The influence Qf books; Reading in 
the home; A list of books for home reading; 
Reading in the school; Supplementary reading; 
The school library; The public library; The Sun- 
day-school library; The illustrating of child- 
ren's books; Mother Goose. Appendix. Lists 
of books for school and Sunday-school libraries 
arranged under subjects, with grades to which 
they are adapted. 

First 100 books for the children's library. 
C. W. Hunt. N. Y. Libraries, i: 9-10. 
O. 07. 

First selection of 500 children's books 

for a library. Comp. by E. L. Power. 

72p. Michigan state library. 

A classified list with . the grade indicated in 
the margin. 

550 children's books: a purchase list for 
public libraries, comp. by H. H. Stan- 
ley. D. 24p. pa. 15c. (D.) '10. A. L. A. 

"To Indicate a model collection of books for 
a children's room is not the plan of this list. 
It aims rather to cull from the mass of Ju- 
venile literature in print, some five hundred 
or more titles approximately the most whole- 
some and interesting and the most useful in 
average public library work." — Preface. 

German principles for selection of chil- 
dren's books. A. M. Jordan. Pub. Lib 
13: 1-3. Ja. '08. 
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Children's reading — Continued^ 

Golden age of readers. H: A. Miers. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 22-3. N. '09. 

Good and poor books for boys and girls. 
C. Burnite. Pub. Lib. 11: 360-2. Jl. '06. 

As children outgrrow fairy talcs they want 
stories of modern life such as they realize they 
are living. This Is the time to give them books 
which shape personal Ideals such as school, 
war and adventure stories for boys, and school, 
home, romantic, and sooner or later love sto- 
ries for girls. ''The basis of judgment for 
children's books is first the ethical, second the 
dramatic, and after that atmosphere and style." 

Good juvenile books of 1907; from the 
New York state library's tentative se- 
lection of best books for 1907. Lib. Oc- 
current, No. 12: 9-12. Jl. '08. 

Graded list of stories for reading aloud. 
Comp. by H. E. Hassler. 34p. '08. Pub- 
lic library commission, Indiana. 

This list was prepared to meet the increasinflr 
demand for good stories to read to schools. 
"Many children are absolutely dependent on 
their teachers for the cultivation of any taste 
for good literature, without which the simple 
ability to read may prove as much of a curse 
as a blessing." It is not a graded list of the 
world's best stories, but a list of 20 or 30 books 
that will "be found enjoyable to both teachers 
and pupils, and will leave the children with some 
idea of the best Juvenile literature." 

Graded supplementary reading. Mrs. G. 
G. Pond. Penn. Library Notes. 3, no. i: 
7-10. Ja. *io. 

Great literature and little children. Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf. St. Louis Pub. Lib. 
Bui. n.s. 2: 138-41. My. '06. 

"What is read to a child, what a child reads, 
is not valuable chiefly for the facts thereby 
taught, but rather for the pleasure that it gives 
now, and still more for the pleasure it pre- 
pares for in after life." Mother Goose is a good 
book to begin with and begin when the child 
Is very young. Then according to the New 
York state lis^ the following might be used in 
the order named; — ^Verse and prose for begin- 
ners, Baby^ own Aesop with pictures by Walter 
Crane, the Posy ring, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Grimm's Fairy tales, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Tales of Mother Goose, by Charles Welsh, Haw- 
thorne's Tanglew^ood tales, and Wonderbook, 
Kiplln^s Jungle book, Uncle Remus, Book of 
nature and myths, by Florence Holbrook, Col- 
lection of wigwam stories, by M. C. Judd, and 
Fifty famous stories retold, by James Bald- 
win. Besides these are Old and New Testament 
stories in the Modern reader's Bible set "which 
are in the real words of the Bible, but so ar- 
ranged as to tell the stories, and nothing but 
the stories." 

Historical story for boys. E. T. Tomlin- 

son. A. L. A. Bui. 3:270-4. S. '09. 

"The normal boy demands a story. Sermons 
may be better, but not better for him. The Bi- 
ble does not open with a scientiflc disquisition 
upon the evolutionary hypothesis of anthropo- 
logical origins, — It begins with the story of 
Adam and Eve. Even the Great Teacher did 
not speak without a parable. This is the law 
of life. It is more, it Is as vital as breath- 
ing. In his story the boy demands action. He 
wants no involved plot, no Introspective analy- 
sis. 'Something doing' is more than slang, it 
Is a demand. For him the tale is not adorned 
by an Implied or appended moral. He wants 
no tail to his tale. Even when the boy is quiet 
he wants his heroes to be doing things. Now 
this Is the secret of the appeal of such books 
as Deadwood Dick and Slim Sam the sleuth." 



How about the motor boys? C. E. Scott. 
Lib. Occurrent. 2: 190-1. Mr. *ii. 

How may a teacher lead children to read 

good books? P. W. Kauffman. Lib. J. 

31: 170. Ap. '06. 

A teacher may read books at school, she 
may recommend books to pupils, or she may 
have a Hat of books from which the children 
may choose, using such -books instead of text- 
books in reading, holding the children respon- 
sible for every book do read. 

How New York guides its children 
thru good reading. C. G. Leland. 1I. 
Harp. W. 52: 12-3. D. 26, *o8. 

How shall children be led to love good 

books? L Lawrence. Pub. Lib. 11: 179- 

83. Ap. '06. 

Children under eight delight in the marvelous. 
They enjoy myths and fairy tales. They live 
in the story. "Action must follow action In a 
satisfying story with no stupid explanations of 
moral or other motive or connection." Fears 
add interest If they are properly surmounted. 
"Animals are loved for the human quality in 
them." FYom eight to fourteen boys are in- 
tensely practical. They read to And out how 
things are done. They also delight In fighting 
and adventure. I^et the girls read their broth- 
ers' books and in addition give them Scott and 
Dickens. From fourteen to eighteen there is 
a legitimate craze for all sorts of reading. The 
wider the range allowed the broader the basis 
is laid for .study afterward, and the larger the 
outlook obtained for study. "Only let it be 
whole.some literature." 

Illustrated books for children. C. Veth. il. 
Boekzaal. 4: 187-202. My. *io. 

Illustrations for children's books. A. T. 
Eaton. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 128-30. Jl. *io. 

Interesting evidence upon books popular 

with young people. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 

188-9. N. 'II. 

Lists of books which by popular vote were 
declared to be the favorites of boys and girls 
in a New York City high school and In some of 
the high schools of Wisconsin. 

Juvenile court and Cleveland public li- 
brary. R. C. Gymer. Lib. J. 35: 159-60. 
Jl. '10. 

Libraries J.nd the child. G. Egremont. 
Westm. 173: 175-82. F. '10. 

Library membership as a civic force. A. 

C. Moore. Lib. J. 33: 269-71. Jl. '08; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 373-5- S. '08; 

Same cond. Pub. Lib. 13: 265. Jl. '08; 

Excerpts. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

2: 128. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
headlngr Children's department. 

List of books recommended for a chil- 
dren's library. A. C. Moore. O. 22p. pa. 
loc. '03. Iowa library commission.. 

Methods to be used by libraries working 
with schools to encourage the iise of 
real literature. M. D. McCurdy. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 289-93. Jl. *07. 

Mother's list of books for children. G. W. 
Arnold, comp. 270P. $1. McClurg. '09. 

Mrs. Arnold's book is a revised and enlarged 
edition of one privately printed a few years 
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ago tor homo use, and cli 

by achool itreiie. it U a carefully iiiiiei:ieu usi 
adapted to the capacity of children who have 
boOKB of their own, aad are ready at Hve for 
the iSoutel de Monvel "Lja Fontaine." and at 
Blx for Scudder's " 
r children Irom bO' 

.-,1 advance beyond _ 

ye&TB later. ... To parents who would 1 
to Kive their children the best that there IB, 
little book la full or susgesttons. for few boi 
"" "[ permanent value are aUKgested In 






put the volume In their childreii's hands be- 
fore they borrow II." The class Ideation and 
EradlnK ai-e the result of Mrs. Arnold's experi- 
ence with her own children, and the tuU anno- 
tatiODS show that the books have been carefully 
and. conBclentlou»ly read. C. M. Hewlna. LI- 

Mother's meetings at the East Liberty 
bratich library, Pittsburgh. H. C. Ellis. 
Penn. Library Notes. 3. no. i. 3-5. Ja- 

Need of guidance for children's reading. 
Harper. 115:637-40. S. '09. 

"It Is not desirable that the boy and Blrl un- 
der (outteen years of age— and It la these we 
are now considering — should have their faces 
turned resolutely toward the future. It is bet- 
ter that they should bo affected by the ex- 
tremely advanced tendencies of their tlnie — 
properly dotnlnant In those who have passed 
adolespence — not directly, but only as Inevita- 
bly reflected upon them In their sheltered se- 
I'iuslon by unaggressive elders who respect that 
eechislon. The precocious gulping of ultra- 
modemlsm would Induce mental and moral In- 
digestion. The Indiscriminate reading by these 
very youns people of even the best advanced 
nctlon should be deprecated, Oeoree Meredith. 
Thomas Hardy, Henr ' ' " 
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toned that Is, and should be. the cher- 
ished possession of the youthful Imagination. 
II Is In books that this youthful Imagination 
must find lis main sallsfactlon — especially in 
the ffreat old books. The present revival 01 
paeeantry — which niay be called a revival only 
In a. general sense, since our pagesnts are. in 
their whole scheme and motive, different from 
those witnessed in former times, being con- 
trived rather than spontaneous — has. and la In- 
tended to have, a distinct educational vslue for 
the young, quickening their interest In the his- 
toric .past, not only recalling critical events. 
but. In a vivid appeal to the eye. giving Ihom 
their old picturesque hshit and color. The 
■ '~i tempis to the rending of history for 



a depper spnse of 1 _ _. 

history need not be pursued by the chll 

philosophical Interpretation. It may ne 
merely an Imnresslve dmrnn until a late 
riod. Plutarch and Rollin served in bi 
history moat of the liovs from the mld<; 
the elghtcenlh to the middle of the ninet 



century. The appeal to the child's Imi _ .. 
tion through the masterpieces of past I Iter* - 
turc. Including Che Bible and Shakespeare's 
plays, whatever else Is left out. Is the most 
essential thing. Cervantes' Don Quixote should 
supplement the Wnverley novels. It Is to he 
regretted that the study of Latin and Greek has 
lost Its old place In the early training of chil- 
dren. But. if not In the original. Homer and 
VlrgU should be read In the best translations. 
Greek mythology seems IndlBpensable. and that 
* "' "" Is hardly less Important 



IBtll't 



nd 



Intimately associated with all classic poetrr 
from Homer to Tennyson, la closely blended 
wllh the heroic and romantic legends of our 
pagan forbears, nnd ha a now a fresh slg- 
nlncnnce from the development of Nlbelungen 
themes In Ihe modern opera. Folk-lore tales — 
Includinc the ever- cherished fairy story — from 
the ancient Metnmorphosea to Uncle Remus. 
are the native heritage of children, and to a 
giBBl extent freely shared by them before thev 
leurn their letters. All these creations ot hu- 
man genius— whether of the IndivldunI or of 
Uic race— belong to the child, and if It Is de- 
frauded of them, or if they are postponed, t>e- 
Ing displaced by Juvenile concoctions deemed 
more useful and didactic, the native appetite 
for them will be lost and with difllculty recov- 
ered at a Inter period. The public school shouM 
help children to their own by direct sugKestlon 
1 of the course of study 



... ire for readlnt. 

part of its curriculum, fa- 
pupIlB. so that 



It is wisely. __ .. ,.,. 

mlllarliing Shakespeai _ ._ .._ ^^,..-. _„ .,„. 

the poet is now mnre generally read by chll- 



at. while the most dlsiincilvely r. _ .. _ . 
jles are unsulted to It, requiring maturity 
their appreciation. Such contempoiary 
pts in the Held of romance as HewlUt and 
les Branch Cabell must wait fpr that riper 



than ever before. The public librarian 

should lempllngly lead children to the old mns- 

tsrs, especially to t'nose of English llleralure," 

Norwegian school libraries. N. Rolfsea 

For Fo!ke-og Barncboksarnlineer. i: 

I?-3z, 41-4. '07. 

Children's libraries must undoubtedly begin 

with entertaining. Entertaining books increase 

the desire for reading and give readiness In It: 

they are for school children what a Journey 

abroad is to those who have learned a foreign 

language. But there should also be Instructive 

children's books. Scholars competent to write 

looks should do the work. Ot material 

,-_ .,„....„i,i. _. — |„ history, zoology. 

IIB 11IBII""'=' — -* ' — -' 

treated with _, 

vork will be In vain. { "Translation,) 

Notes on chiklrcn'5 books. Lib. Occur- 
red. No. 12: 1-3, Jl. '08. 
Among the best llliiFtralcd books for smaller 
•hlUlren are "the Culdecnit books, those by 
|VHlti.r Crane and Knic Oreenaway. the D^n ' 
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hood is Molhei 

Grimm's and AnderB»n''s. then Lewis CarrolVs 
Alice In Wonderland, .Tacnb-s and Slocklon's 
falrv tales, nnd Joel Chandler Harris' fi'k-lorn 
stories. "Do not try to run ibv chlldn-n'c 
room without the Heart of onk books." The 
Grcf'k and Korse myths and Ulng Arthur sto- 
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has a good annotated a 
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Children's reading — Continued. 

books you have ar« worth while. The actual 
reading of books may be just as harmful as it 
is h'lpful if the books are not of the right 
sort." 

Notes on children's books taken at lec- 
tures given by H. E. Hassler. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 136-9. Ap. '09. 

Colored supplements and caricature, such as 
the Denslow books are condemned. After 
Mother Goose, fairy tales are the child's natural 
reading-. The old, standard fairy tales should 
be purchased first — the new ones, many of 
them, never. Scudder's Children's book is the 
best compilation. Jacobs is the best modern 
writer of fairy tales. Greek myths may be put 
at the beginning of Greek history, and the Ar- 
thurian legends at the "beginning of English his- 
tory. Norse mythology should follow classic 
lore, and Christian myths, including St. George 
and the dragon, should not be omitted. For this 
latter type of legend Amy Steedman's In God's 
garden is the best book. Animal stories come 
next to fairy tales. The Pittsburg list of such 
stories is a valuable aid in selection. Some of 
Earnest Thompson-Seton's books are a delusion 
and a snare. Miss Alcott's books are still the 
best children's stories we have had. Mrs. Burn- 
ett should be left out, as she does not under- 
stand the normal juvenile mind. Barbour Is a 
safe writer for boys. Henty Is dangerous. Get 
many good general collections of poetry. Use 
advertising methods, bulletin boards, etc. to get 
books read. Freedom in the children's room is 
desirable, but a sense of obligation should also 
be inculcated. Keep a record of the child's read- 
ing on his library card and do not transfer him 
to the main library until his card shows that 
he Is ready for it. The story hour is not for 
amusement, but as an Introduction to books. 
The children's room should be attractive, cozy 
and dignified. Buffs and yellows are best for 
a color scheme. 

Novels and children's stories of 1907-8, 

recommended for libraries receiving 

the state grant. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 
I, 1900: 1-6. '00. 

Old-fashioned children's books. Liv. Age. 

261: 754-60. Je. 19, '09. 

A description of the priggish, unchlldlike books 
of sixty years ago. 

Old tales and modern adaptations. M. M. 

Douglas. la. Lib. Q. 6: 134-40. Ja. '11. 

Attempts to remodel the folk tale, or to edit or 
adapt It until little of its original form remains, 
and until both Its strength and its beauty are 
lost, are condemned. The versions recommended 
are those which preserve the form and spirit of 
the original tales. ''The pleasure given to chil- 
dren . . . can be measured only by the loss 
they suffer when they are given nothing but 
the remodeled stories. As specimens of English 
for the reading of young children they cannot 
be surpassed, and their simple and direct lan- 
CHJage should have a strong effect upon the 
speech of the children to whom they are 
familiar." Whenever possible the collections of 
a folk-lorist should be chosen. He "preserves 
the historical and sociological elements of the 
tale, and his version, even with its unfamiliar 
dialect and obsolete wording is usually the 
more picturesque and simple, and leaves a more 
distinct Impression with the children. It Is 
true that this version whole and entire Is 
frequently unsuitable for children but the use- 
ful art of cutting where absolutely necessary, 
but not altering, can be employed." In 
attempting to present a "moral" tale by 
the expurgation of all that seems to 
them horrible In the old stories, editors 
may defeat their own purpose. "Slaugh- 
terings and bloodshed were. Indeed, of dally 
occurrence In the life of Jack the Giant-Klller. 
But those were perilous times, and when the 
tale Is told with faithful attention to Its an- 



cient setting, it is as fit for youthful ears as 
the story of Hector's valiant death before 
Troy. . . . The ciiildren's librarian may do 
much to preserve the old tales in their original 
form. Careful reading of each new collection 
of fairy tales that appears, and comparison, 
in the case of the old tales, w-Ith the best 
versions that we have, criticisms of the illustra- 
tions, duplication of those books that give the 
best versions for circulation from the children's 
room, and a thorough study of the versions 
to be used for the story hour are means she 
may use to this end." A list of editions recom- 
mended for children's rooms is appended. 

One hundred of the best non-fiction 
books for children. Vermont Lib. Com. 
Bui. 5. no. 4: 5-6. Mr. '10. 

One hundred of the best story books for 
children. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, 
no. 2: 6. S. '10. 

One syllable versions of the classics. A. 
L. Whitcomb. la. Lib. Q. 6: 140- 1. Ja. 
'11. 

Our juvenile readers. Lib. World. 9: 257- 
62. Ja. '07. 

"If \n childhood a taste for reading be ac- 
quired, it will, if properly guided, not only be 
an everlasting source of pleasure, but will al- 
so awaken a desire for good literature and 
study. Too great importance cannot be at- 
tached to what children read: the choice of 
books in later life almost entirely depends on 
the class of literature assimilated in the days 
of childhood and youth." 

Parent and the librarian; both should 

keep an eye on the child's reading. M. 

J. Moses. Good H. 48: 398a-d. Mr. '09. 

The children's librarian needs the assistance 
of the parent In order to meet the needs of the 
Individual child. The average parent Is indif- 
ferent to what the children read. Some way of 
Inducing the parent to come to the^ibrary must 
be devised. The librarian can reach mothers 
by attending patrons meetings at the school 
and speaking directly to them. The children of 
the poor frequently read better books than the 
children of the rich, whose parents conspire to 
make weaklings of them. Women's clubs should 
be in cooperation with public libraries In the 
matter of children's reading. The Ideal child is 
not the public school child, or the library child, 
but the home child, and the parent must guide 
that child's reading. 

Picture books for children. C. W. Hunt. 
Outlook. 96: 739-45. N. 26, '10. 

Picture books — good and bad. Mrs. W. B. 

Willard. Pub. Lib. ii: 562. D. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Picture books. 

Reading for children. Nation. 83: 551-2. 
D. 27, '06. 

Reading for children. Nation. 89: 562-3. 

D. 9, '09. 

"Much nonsense has been put forth about 
the regulation of children's reading. This is a 
late day to attempt a rigid censorship of an 
urchin's literary acquaintances, and as for lead- 
ing him, there is probably no method better 
than that of our grandfathers — to turn him 
loose In a man's library and let him taste Its 
strong fare. . . . But we have a class of writ- 
ers *for youth' whose influence Is really demor- 
alizing. It is their postulate which the comic 
supplement develops to the point of nausea. 
We mean that order of scribbling parasites who 
make a business of flattering children Into the 
belief, or the 'workinsr hypothesis/ that they 
are wiser and better than their elders. Hoii#^ 
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parent, do you know why your boy )lkeB Hora- 
tio AlgerT Did you ever read Do or dare, or 
one of Its CDagenerB? It bo. you realize Ihat a 
large ptirt ol ttis charm lies in the superiority 
under all dreumstancea ol the youthful hero. 
His father, or guard Ian, or employer, la a 
grown miui, and, as such, either & tool or a 
tyrant — preierahly a little of each. The boy 
hlmBelf, from the first page, Is exhibited In the 
enviable act of doing or daring Ills elders &t 
every posalble turn. . , . The some bauble o( 
triumphant adolescence Is dangled before the 
fancy of the girl reader. We have been moved 
to these reroarks by chance contact with a new 
■tory by a popular writer for girls. The hero- 
Ine has always been downtrodden by a heart- 
less and stingy mother. We liave the advan- 
tage of admittance to the scene at the moment 
when the worm turns. After the Hrsl fen- pa- 
ges we have nothing to fear for the daughter, 
who thereafter has everything her own way — a 
selfish, vain, saucy little prig, greatly admired. 
to all appearances, by her creator, who does 
not hesllBie to describe her as 'living the gold- 
en rule.' It is hard to believe In the honesty of 
the purveyor of ihU sort of commodity. We 
do not see that he Is to be dlstlngulEhed In 
kind from those notorious offenders who are 
guilty of Ihe red and yellow enormities of the 
comic sup pie m en 1." 

Reading for children. C. T. Brady. N. V. 

Times Saturday R. 14:638. O. 23. '09. 

Forty years ago there fvere few children's 

tiooka. and not many of Ihem were of much 

ounL It would scarcely he correct to sav 

t today there Is an embarrsasi 



,_, _,. jlches la t,- 

of the orCerlngs. ... On no a 
ajtd Klrls to be Introduced Ir 
mysteries of r -- ■"-- -■ 

1 for that. .Let us preserv 
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■ taste, and InrI 



dentally, perhaps, lo develop ■ 
reading good books to them than In any other 
way. They will assimilate a much hlgrher 
grade of literature in that way, which they 
would not read It left to themselves. . . . Let 
me say one or two words for the much-abused 
supplement, aoine of the series, as the Ad- 
ventures of Nemo, and the Newly-Wed's BabT. 
are very delightful and amusing to children 
and their eldera as well. They stand in a dif- 
ferent class entirely from Kappy Hooligan, 
Panhandle Pete, Relentless Rudolph, Simple 
Simon, and the others whose name— IIV- "— ■ 
devils of Scripture — is legion. Nothing I. 

vulgar than most of "■- — ■ ~— > ~ 

are positively immors 

Reading for culture, M. Van Buren. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 7: 4-8. Ap, '06; 
Same. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. a; 5-6. 
D. '06, 

Children "will read t 

Is put within their rea^ „.,„ .„viu=. 

"'/'^I',.*''?'^ "'^ greatest good her llltle girl 
of eight has derived from her reading Is tha 
largo vocabulary she has acquired. . 
Thia same mother says she has never to sug- 
gest n. game or amusement to her little girl for 
the child la constantly playing the things she 
reads. . . Begin early to give the child 

pure English and there will be little use for 
rules and leit-booka In language. . . . Tho 
Bible is full of beautiful poetry, beautiful love 
tales." Do not Hi«iil it by queallonlng and 
analyses, liul give It to the child In Its entirety. 
1 Moulton'H stories of the Old 
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. , . . _3 of dishonesty and dishonor, 
in aril y aenaationaj books, and books 
ivnicii are calculated to produce discontent 
should all ty) avoided. Books with lessons of cour- 
age, both physical and moral; books of stories 
of eelt-sacridce and devotion: books with gen- 
uine and real historical Interest presented ralr- 
1y and without prejudice; hoolts ivhleh show 
the troubles and trials, but not too vividly or 
too realistically, of the seamy side of life; 
books with a human touch In them, with real 
boys and girls In real situations: books with 
a laugh In them — these are the ones to be 
sought for. . . . How. then, among the hun- 
dreds of children's books which are presented, 
shall one decide? There are but three criteria 
to enal>le, one to arrive nt even an ap- 
proximately safe conclusion; the natoe of the ou- 
tbor. the name of the publlFiher. and the opin- 
ions of competent critics. The Illustrations are 
also somewhat useful in disclosing the kind of 
story. . . . Children's books, which I have re- 
viewed Tor several years, are generally easily 
divided Into several classes, historical books. 
adventure books, nature books, books of school 
and sport, books about business, and so on. 
I should endeavor to make a aelection among 
the .itfferent classes so as to prcaent a variety. 
Some boy may be devoted to sclentlflc study. 
Some people would say, give him that kind of 
a book, but I say no. Give him a book of play. 
Conversely, the boy whose mind runs unduly to 
alliletlns should be gently shown that there are 
other fields In which humanity may eiplolt 
itself. A bov who Is all for history should 
be Introduced to nature, (fakers barred!). The 
slav-nl-homo should have adventure presented 
to him. Have two objects In view, the better- 
ment of the boy ami girl, and the amusement 
or the bov and girl as well. . . . Above all. 
see that the boy's books are manly, and the 
girl's womanly, and avoid milk-and-water. 
goody -Boody. mawkish, sentimental hooks. I 
wonder If anyone reads tlie R0II0 books now? 
In oonelUBlnn. one flnal word of advice. Read 
3 and with your children yourself. Tou < 



Reading for pleasure and profit; a list 

of certain books which young people 

find entertaining, being chiefly books 

which older readers enjoyed when they 

were young; published for high school 

sludenls and other readers. D. i6p. 'og. 

Free public library, Newark. N. J. 

"This list was complied several years an 

]y the high school instructors and haa sinco 

jeen often revised and changed. The division 

nto eight parts has been mads for convenience 

n suggeBtlng books to pupils from H to IS 

/ears of age in the several high school grades." 
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Reading of high school boys and girls. I 
P. Chubb. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-S. Ap. '11. ' 

Notes on this article are given tinder th« I 
heading Reading, ' 

Reading of public school children. J: I 
Etnithers. Relig. Educ. 4: 468-^8. D. "og. 

Reading of the child. A. A- Lamb, Minn, j 
Pub. Lib. Com, Notes. 2: 62-4, N. '07. 

"Wiia.t ahould everywhere be aimed at In the I 
reading of the child, is an Increased knowledge ' 
of the highest etMentlals of life; a gain Ir ' 
thinking power and nobleness of thought: !- 
devoltpment of the power of feeling and sin- 
cerity ot emotional experience; and finally In 
what ahould result from this, — in preparedntss 
for worthy action." 

Reading of the young people. F, W. At- 
kinson. Lib. J. 33: 129-34. Ap. '08. 

A study of the reading done by high School 
pupils In SprlnRnpld. Mass. According lo (he 
pupils' own reports It was found that the best 
reading was done by the freshn-.nn and :he 
poor.' Ft by the renlors. The reading of the 
children in the grades had been fpilded by the 
teachers and llhrarians. but such guidance had 
not been extended to high School pupils, and 
yet this la one ot the most critical periods of 
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Children's reading — Cottiinued, 
the child's life because it is then that the hab- 
its of a lifetime are formed. "We have yet to 
see what can be accomplished in a large way 
during the adolescent period when the high 
school teachers, parents and librarian work to- 
gether." 

Reading of the young person. N. A. Ol- 
son. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 
57-62. N. '07.. 

Reading Shakespeare to children. W. T. 
Field. Dial. 42: 279. My. i, '07. 

Recent books for boys. A. E. Bostwick. 

A. L. A. Bui. 3: 263-7. S. '09. 

An investigation made among the branch li- 
braries of New York city concerning the read- 
ing of boys from 12 to 15 years of age shows 
an overwhelming preference for books of ad- 
venture with Treasure Island heading the list. 
"While boys must have action and adventure 
in their tales, and would not willingly sit down 
to read Cranford or Our village, they are at 
present fonder of the adventure that centers 
around school or college athletics than of any 
other kind." Detective stories are popular. 
"Many of the boys reported that their parents 
had forbidden them to read detective stories, 
or that their teachers discouraged them. I am 
not sure, also, that we have supplied enough 
of this kind of literature in our childreirs 
rooms. This looks like one of the cases where 
an attempt to regulate childreas reading hajs 
resulted unfortunately. We are apt to think 
that if we desire to control reading, all we 
have to do is to control the library supply. This 
may be attempted with some degree of success 
where the books are difficult to obtain or ex- 
pensive, but where a cheap supply is available, 
cutting off the library supply simply drives the 
reader outside and may lower the general qual- 
ity of his reading, instead of raising it." The 
morally didactic story of the Sanford and Mer- 
ton type has lost its charm. 

Kecent books on useful arts for boys 

and girls. M. Bartelson. Minn. Pub. Lib. 

Com. Notes. 3: 62-3. D. *io; Same. Pub. 

Lib. 16; 12-4. Ja. *ii. 

At certain periods In their lives children are 
Immensely practical. Then "books of inven- 
tion and industry are read greedily for in- 
formation on all sorts of subjects; the study of 
carpentry and electricity Is in the ascendant 
for boys, while that of cooking and sewing 
attracts the girls. Their demand Is for 'some- 
thing doing* and it Is to find out how things 
Hhould be done that books along this line of 
thought are in demand. The Influence which 
this work exerts upon a child's taste and 
character should not be Ignored." 

Relation of the parent and librarian to 
children's reading. R. G. Gatch. la. 
Lib, Q. 5: 175-7. JI. '07. 

Right reading in 'childhood. M. G. Wyer. 
la. Lib. Q. 6: 177-82. D. *ii. 

This is an age of reading, an age when a 
great many people read a great dcnl. "This 
reading matter Is everywhere about us, where- 
ever we go. If we take a journey we read 
what we find on the train; If we have a few 
minutes to wait for a meal, we read what we 
find on the table. There Is nothing wrong 
about most of this reading-matter, — It is Inter- 
esting, well written, and much of It Is Inform- 
ing. The trouble with it is that It Is so ever 
present that it is difficult to resist; we read 
whatever is placed before us, without regard 
to the pleasure and profit that might be ours 
If we selected our reading from the world's 
real literature that Is so easily available. . . . 
The dangerous feature of all this Is the subtle 
wearing away of our taste for books of any 



other sort and of our Inclination to read any- 
thing else. And the result Is that eversrwhere 
the number of people who disregard literature 
is increasing. A taste for good reading Is not 
to be sought merely as an accomplishment, — 
It Is a part of the equipment necessary for 
full and complete living. . . . Literature is 
the expression of the thoughts of men who have 
seen visions — of men who have been endowed 
with an insight not granted to the rest of us. 
Into the deeper meanings of life. Literature 
enables the reader to see the visions of the 
author; it fills his mind with large thoughts, 
suggests new ideas and leads to a richer appre- 
ciation of what the world really is. It thus 
affects the whole life and makes for saner, 
happier and healthier living. . . . Great litera- 
ture is sane In Its Influence because It recog- 
nizes always the importance of the great laws 
of morality, the laws upon which the welfare 
and the stability of the community depend and 
before which the Individual is as naught." The 
Influence of good books on the development of 
character and personality cannot be better 
shown than by a consideration of the childhood 
reading of great men. The Bible, Aesop's 
Fables, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim's Progress, 
Shakespeare were the books on which the boy 
Lincoln fed. Franklin, Henry M. Stanley. Em- 
erson, Gladstone, Gibbon, are others whose 
early reading was of the same order. A study 
of the reading of these great men makes two 
facts Impressive: "First, that with one or two 
exceptions the reading at the age of greatest 
development was not wide but was confined 
pretty closely to a few great authors, some of 
the .same books also, being Included in the 
reading of nearly everj' one. And second, that 
these few books were read carefully and 
thoughtfully. From the literary taste thus de- 
veloped In childhood came that permanent in- 
terest in reading continually throughout life 
the best literature, together with a mental de- 
velopment and efficiency due to a thoughtful 
habit of reading." These may have been boys 
of pronounced character. They may have been 
Impelled by some Inner force to choose the best. 
The boy of average ability will have to have 
this force supplied from outside. He will have 
to be taught what to read, as well as how to 
read. The elementary grades of the public 
schools are concerned with teaching the me- 
chanics of reading. "The school has at best 
so short a time to furnish the training that 
Is absolutely necessary to prepare the pupils 
to meet the duties that await them, that It can- 
not do more. The pupil should in the ele- 
mentary school learn to read easily and well, 
and If he does this he surely will read outside 
of the school. The reading that will most in- 
fluence the growing boy or girl is the outside 
reading done in leisure hours, not that done 
perfunctorily in connection with school work." 
The public library is the agency established to 
see that children are brought under the In- 
fluence of good reading. The library can be 
successful in this only when working in co- 
operation with the public school. If th^ public 
library Is In the future to be much more than 
a circulator of the current fiction it must In 
spite of all, succeed in reaching the children. 
This, then, is the definite place of the library 
In our educational system and this Is the Ideal 
which library work with children has before it. 
It may appear to .some outsiders that much of 
this work with children is merely an effort 
to coddle and coax the child into reading. Such 
probably Is the result in many cases where 
the ideals of the work are not clearly perceived. 
But the only argument for work with children 
is. not that It induces the child to read, but 
that it cultivates a love for right reading." 
First of all, more attention must be paid to 
choice of books. The de.sire to provide fresh 
material, to attract and hold the children leads 
to the purchase of too many books. And too 
much empha.sis cannot be placed on the Im- 
portance of choosing the right person to act 
as children's librarian. The raising of the 
standard of reading can only be accomplished 
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B editions which nave been least edited and 

aduiited und wblch hold must closely to the 
original text. Recommended editions are ar- 
rangeil In three classes: the best condensed 
and retold editions: the best Inexpensive edi- 
tions: and the best editions. "Theae last named 
edition* are the origin a 1, or practically Ihe 
orlBlnol text, only the changing of a Few cib- 
solete n'ords, the paragraphing, or chapter 
divisions— but no marring of the tale. But the 
best part of these 'best editions' Is that thev 
have absolutely nothing about them lo make 
the child feel that the story has a purpose. 
11 Is not a study of social relations and In- 
stitutions as one school edition Insists. It Is 
. simply a good story. The more of these clas- 
sics a child can love, not study, the mare 
he will spread the news of their good i|ual1lle8, 

so thai the mediocre books will die a tiatural 
'--■• - -"-J rrettlng and anilely of the 



child re 



"The 



I librarian." 
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from that employed, perhaps, lu — - 

brary. We have lastss ta train. We are under 
no oullgatlon to buy the new books. All liter- 
ature Is new lo children End It Is Impossible lo 
test the value of a booK for a child unless there 
has been time (or It to rtpeii ur decay. . . . 
It Is for bBiler to have a few well chosen titles 
and plenty uf duplicates than to covur a large 
number or titles with une copy of (-ach. There Is 
a hisli tide for the usefuln-aa or cxcry book; 
■houTd that slip by with a child when he most 
desires It, because there are nut copies cno^igh 
to go round, the Imprrisslon or. the book will 
likely be less deep tind lusting when he leads It 
later." 
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"There are books which are thieves In that 
they take away somethlns which realty belongs 
10 childhood— happiness. Ilghtheartedness, care- 
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t the child's lime and li 
These are the books In 
,eil about every spring o 



_■ Patty or the 
•ntoct with good 
,. -.ucatlon and In- 
dispensable to' culturef The children's room la 
the place where this education by contact with 
the great minds and brave hearts of the past 
and present, is ready for the hoi's and girls." 
Fortunately there are many more good books 
than poor ones, then why give the second tiest 
lo children? Duplicate the beat and standard 
Hctlen so that when they call for them they 
will not be disappointed. "Mythology and 
totklore. tablea and fairy tales, poetry and ro- 
mance, travel and adventure, are not all these 
the birlh-rlght of children?" Children like po- 
etry, give them not only the best collect Ions 
but the beat poets coin pie I B. "Chivalry and 
romance par -excellence should be the dally 
fare of the twentieth century child, Such 



Selection of juvenile books for a small 

library, li. M. Kelly. Pub. Lib. 14:367- 

72. D. 'og. 

A library In a manufacturing town of iO,i>Ol> 

population sets aside (100 to taOD for children's 

""' ' an annual 11600 book fund. The 
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of them foreigner 



,_rchase of expensive editions Inadvisable. 

The children have no clean or safe places In 
their homes to keep books, and their parents 
are too poor lo replace soiled or lost books. 
A few nice editions might be kept for room 
use. The tone of the community Is materfal- 
iBIIc. the standard of success being that Ot 

Setting 00 In the world. American children 
1 such a town need particularly to liave ac- 
cess to the literature ot Imagination and Ideal- 
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r distinction 



i in good, cheap editions, an" 



a gnod supply of l 



the Grimms, Scudder's Fables and folklore. 
Baldwin's Fairy stories, Oljttea's Nursery 
classics are espeolatly adapted to the younger 

supplied In Zitkalsas's Old Indian leKends and 
i;iiaiidler's Reign ot Coyote. Uncle Hemus '- 
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t of t 



read- 



ied, but they would 
a Brer Rabbit stories 



ieam to rend and enjoy 

If parts were read to thi _, 

airy is needed In this community. ... 

tie children, buy Qreene's King Arthur ajid 
his court, for the older ones Iho Boy's King 
Arthur and, if possible, Pyle's Story of King 
Arthur and his knights. Baldwin's Story of 
Roland and at least one copy of Pyle's Mtrry 
adventures of Robin Mood should be added. 
The Lang edition of Aral >i an nights. Maemll- 
lan's clieap edition of Alice in Wonderland. 
Baldwin's Fifty famous stories, Scudder's Book 
of legends, Lear's Book of nonsense, the Jungle 
liook. Klngaiey'B Water-babies and Ruakln'a 
King of the golden river should be Included in 
the flrst selection. The love of poetry should 
be encouraged by the purchase of Golden num- 
bers, the ^sy ring, Whlttler's Child life. TUo 
foreign child needs this literature also, but 
he already has a natural love for folk tale and 
poetry. Ho wants books dealing with American 
lite such as biographies, easy histories, itorlea 
of American home life. The Alcoct books, Nel- 
ly's silver mine, Rebecca of Sunnybronk tarro. 
Aldrlch's Story of a bad boy, Bggieston'B lloos- 
ler school boy and Brooks's Boy emigrant are 
good stories of life in different parts ot our 



days, Shaw's Castle Blair. Spyrl's Hcldl. Lays 
ot ancient Home. Boys' Proissart. Henley's Lyra 
herolca and Yonge's Book of golden deeds. A 

food edition of Don Quixote Is that of Judgii 
arry illustrated by Crane. Mutilated or r—- 
lered versions of Ihe Homeric epics shoulil . . 
omitted. Baldwln'ii Story of the golden if 
may be read by older children as an Inlroduc- 
llon to Brvnnt's or other good transIatlonB. 
Narrative biography Is nearly always Inter- 
o.nno- In n boy. and ought to be to a gtrl. 

-■-- -' "-Toks. Scudder's 

, Autobiography, 

Daniel Boone, Seawelt's Decatur and 
- — Tales of a grandfs- 
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Children's reading — Continued. 
trees should be ctiosen. Books about how to 
make things, electricity, scientific experiments, 
deeds of danger and daring, easy books for lit- 
tle children, American history and simple sto- 
ries of other countries, geographical readecs 
are good material. Fiction should be well writ- 
ten, true to life and of a high moral tone, 
though never dull and full of moralizing. Nev- 
er admit Alger, Castlemon, Optic, Ellis or the 
Klsie books to the shelves. Where there is no 
children's librarian, and the children select their 
reading unaided, exceptional care is necessary 
in the choice of fiction. 

Should children's reading be restricted? 

I. Briggs. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 201-5. 

Je. '11. 

The grreat weakness in human society of 
to-day is lack of discipline. More discipline In 
the treatment of children would bring results 
beneficial to the nation. "There Is nothing 
more Interesting than the mental evolution of 
child-life; and I could almost wish that It 
were thought as necessary for a librarian In 
charge of a juvenile library to be grounded In 
psychology as It Is for a school teacher. . . . 
One of the most Interesting things he would 
learn Is that the child mind Is, under normal 
conditions, creative. To psychologists this cre- 
ative stage Is well known and its Importance 
acknowledged. Any influence that weakens that 
power, or usurps It as a brain function, should 
be looked upon with grave mistrust. The 
material used by the child Is generally such as 
was never yet written In books. That, however, 
should be considered a strong claim for Its 
superiority. The person who thinks It a help 
to the child, for that purpose to provide him 
liberally with books Is making a big mistake. 
The mind of the young child Is developed 
enormously by this mental exercise, and we 
find that the child who has Indulged In this 
dreamlng(as some call It) can conjure up the 
clearest mental pictures of what he afterwards 
reads; and, also, what Is very Important, he 
is surprisingly eclectic In his school-day read- 
ing. He has less need for outside Inspiration. 
Left to develop chiefly by his own self-ac- 
tivity, his ow^n Invention supplies toys and his 
own creations supply stories. What he receives 
orally he will develop and weave Into the most 
self-satisfying romances. He proves that read- 
ing is not a necessity during the budding 
years. This Is only one obvious application of 
psychology to the reading question." 

Any attempt to restrict the reading of chil- 
dren is apt to be met with a reminder of the 
number of famous men who In childhood were 
allowed to browse unrestrained In a library. 
The point to remember Is that few of these 
libraries were as large as the average modern 
juvenile library and further that there may 
have been "less danger, from any point of 
view, for a child In unrestricted reading In 
one of those old collections, gathered without 
ever a thought for child readers, than In a 
modern collection ostensibly for children. There 
was always one safeguard. The books were 
written beyond them, and were not written 
down to them, as are so many 'books for 
children.* The reading was all effort and stim- 
ulus. The imagination of the child who thus 
showed that he must read, would jump to 
heights and conclusions that would probably 
surprise us by their accuracy." The average 
boy or girl who has read a great deal seldom 
looks back upon any one book as a red-letter 
book. Seldom, unless because of paucity of 
material, has one of them re-read a book. 
How is it possible for them to be influenced 
by what they read or to acquire any sense of 
discrimination? The average brain will get the 
power to discriminate and weigh if It Is given 
early the right mental food with time to 
digest it. "The modern child who is allowed to 
use a public library will sometimes read scores 
of books before ever he comes across one that 
he should have begun with. And as up till then 
he has fed on snippets, on grush, on romances 
which are often only well-dressed expensive 
horribles; or worst of all, has been written 



down to, Is it any wonder he votes this im- 
portant book slow, and just a little un-un- 
derstandable? Even by then his mental effort 
Is weakening. Now If these are they who are 
not likely to go forward to secondary school 
or college, and there be put again on the right 
road, then are these also they who are going 
straight on to a career of fiction and newspaper 
reading." The child should not be allowed to 
read more than one book a week. There may 
be exceptions; yet even this curtailment would 
mean 50 books a year, or 200 books between 
the years 10 to 14. If one conscientiously sat 
down to make out a list of 200 books which a 
child should read before fourteen, would he 
not experience some difllculty in reaching that 
number? "A point of difference between the 
adult and the juvenile library seems to me to 
be frequently overlooked. Children's reading 
should be, strictly, formative. Adult reading 
is Informative. The adult library must be 
progressive: must reflect the onward march 
of knowledge. But this can be quite absent 
from the children's library. It is possible to 
provide for the child a perfect course of read- 
ing, formative, expansive, and delightful, on 
almost the identical material that has fed and 
delighted youth for many generations. Modern 
conditions need not affect children's reading 
much. The great, the Indispensable mateiial 
for the mind's foundation is, after all, the 
unchanging." 

Silent reading in the schools. Lib. Occur- 
rent. 2: 206-8. Je. '11. 

Something to read, for hoys and girls. 
D. 7-31P. pa. *o8. Brooklinc public li- 
brary. 

"The selected books are arranged under the 
following classes: Stories for boys; Stories for 
girls; Occupations for boys; Occupations for 
girls: Animals, birds, insects; Famous old 
stories. In prose and verse; Famous men and 
women; Our own country; Over the seas and 
far away; Books of poetry; Novels." Library 
Journal. 

Standard of selection of children's books. 

C. Burnite. Lib. J. 36: 161-6. Ap. '11. 

The aim of work with children is to in- 
culcate and foster the habit of reading good 
books as a pleasurable experience. A second- 
ary aim is to cooperate with the teacher in the 
formal education of the child. The selection of 
books which will promote these ends Involves 
three essential factors: first, knowledge of va- 
rious classes of children; second, knowledge of 
the appeal to make to each class; third, skill 
in the application of knowledge. The classes of 
children who come to the library will include, 
young children with reading habits unformed, 
older boys and girls who have read little, chil- 
dren who come from homes where much 
ephemeral literature is read, children whose 
reading has been of a very low If not actually 
vicious character, and children who have read 
from a well selected library or whose reading 
has been guided at home. The latter group 
presents no problem to the library. A literary 
taste has already been formed, the library must 
see that It Is supplied. The first group of little 
children is likewise a simple problem. Myth, 
folk lore, poetry and fable will make the right 
appeal. The second group of older boys and 
girls who have read little may be reached thru 
much the same material. "Such children often 
do not have the reading faculty of a child four 
years their junior." The real problem Is pre- 
sented by the third and fourth groups, those 
who have already formed reading habits which 
are unprofitable. "The principle to go upon In 
the selection of books for such a class of boys 
and girls is that the books selected for them 
should contain such elements of interest in a 
leaser degree, or as few aggravating features as 
possible, depending as aids upon the attractive 
quality of the make-up of the books, the con- 
tact of the librarian with these readers, and 
the attractive physical features of the library." 
Some of the elements in cheap literature which 
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Children s readme- — Continued. 
appeal to boys are patriotism and the spirit of 
adventure. Girls who have read too much 
sentimental fiction present a problem for which 
a solution has not been worked out, altho they 
may often be led to read the more wholesome 
of the lighter novels. 

Studies of boys' tastes in reading. W: B. 

Forbush. Work with Boys. 7: 246-74. N. 

'07. 

"Several Interesting: studies have been made 
of late from different standpoints of the kind 
of reading matter which boys enjoy. These 
studies are so much more valuable than lists 
of books which most adults think children ought 
to enjoy that it has seemed worth while to 
gather the results of these studies together. 
. . . The fact that children's reading is so 
much affected by the recommendations of their 
teachers and the lists of books mentioned are 
nearly all classics shows the tremendously 
wholesome Induenc*? which the .school has dui- 
Ing the formative years in shaping the literary 
tastes. There is often between twelve and 
fourteen a positive mania for oooks. The boy 
Is, as President Hall suggests, 'a prospector In 
'literature.' With the feverlshness of a gold seek- 
er he tumbles the refuse of bound volumes be- 
hind him in the search for that which Is his own. 
. . A perusal of the Ion;? lists of books 
which boys under sixteen are said to like, and 
the fact which this shows of the tremendous 
amount of reading that children do, suggests 
that so much of the classic literature of the 
world must be covered by a child, that little 
will be left for his adult years. This sugges- 
tion is emphasized by the fact that if a boy 
likes Dickers at all he will voraciously devour 
the whole of Dickens and If he likes Henty, he 
will read all of Henty. . . . There Is a cer- 
tain disadvantage in this, because if the clas- 
.^jIcs are read in childhood it requires some will 
power to reread them later, instead of taking 
up the popular books of the day. It pays to 
do it, however, for adults and boys read for 
different reasons. The boy reads for the sake 
of the action and the pwsonallty of the hero, 
u.sually personalizing himself as that h.cro. The 
adult reads for the study of character and of 
life. B'joks. tlierefore. l.ave one mission for 
children and another for adult years. In child- 
hood they furnish ideals, encourasrement. out- 
looks, materials. They ^Ive to tlie rdult re- 
fresliment, food for rumination, and tiie cor- 
roboration of personal thought and experience. 
Books that perform their mission to 'oov.s must 
be like the men whom boys admire. They need 
not hav<^ s^raco or stvle. but they nuist be 
strong, direct, heroic, sincere, simple and ten- 
der-hearted." 

Substitutes for the Sophy May books. C. S. 
F. N. Y. Libraries, i : 251. Jl. '09. 

Suggestive list of children's books for a 

small library, recommended by the 

League of library commissions, comp. 

by H. T. Kennedy. O. I02p. pa. 25c. 

'10. Wis. Free. Lib. Com. 

"In this list of five hundred books, an effort 
has been made to cull the best among the 
new books as well as to keep the best of the 
old. Some books have been included which the 
children would not voluntarily choose, but which 
they can be encouraged to read and enjoy, if 
the librarian herself knows and loves them." 
As a further aid in selection the Maltese cross 
(+) is used to designate books recommended 
for first choice. 

Undistinguished authors: their use in a 
children's room. H. P. Dodd. Lib. J. 
33: 138-41. Ap. '08. 

"If one is buying books for a small children's 
room, she will probablv limit her purchases to 
those two or three hundred titles which we all 
agree are the best literature for children — and 
she will be right," but there are many books 



which are not usually found on recommended 
lists which the librarian might well consider. 
Such a book as "Town and city*' by Jewett 
treats of the departments of city government 
and even discusses the garbage question. Buy 
this for the children, willard's "City govern- 
ment for young people" is also good. Burreire 
••A little cook book for a little girl" and "Sat- 
urday mornings" are ?ood. The latter book has 
especially appealed to the girls. For boys buy- 
Bowers* "How to make common things'* and 
Wheeler's "Woodworking for beginners." Ba- 
ker's "Boys' book of inventions" and Mowry'a 
"American inventions and inventors." "Any 
book which grives a boy one more interest in 
his life than he already possessesi, is worth hla 
reading. Let him happen upon a book which 
opens an entirety new avenue of thought in hia 
brain, and you have done him an evcrlastiner 
favor. This thought gives a value to such 
books as St. Tohn's 'How two boys made their 
own electrical apparatus.' and 'Things a boy 
should know about electricity,' which are well 
known only to people who are interested in me- 
chanics and electrical improvements. 'The boys 
are keen in their enjoyment of these book.s." 
The titles of many other books with the rea- 
sons for purchasing them are cited in the arti- 
cle. 

Use of children's books. A. M. Jordan. 

A. L. A. Bui. i: 175-9- JL '07. 

"Picture-books have a two-fold use; to help 
a child receive true and worthy ideas and to 
give primary training in the beauty of color 
and line. . . . Fairy tales we require in an- 
swer to the need of a world of dreams, the 
fair creation of the imagination, a need as old 
as human nature itself. Fairy tales have, too, 
an educational importance in widening the 
sjrmpathy of children, in helping them realize 
unfamiliar situations and put themselves in 
the ijlace of others. . . . The opportunity of 
sharing the essential spirit of great books 
must be given by means of the best transla- 
tions. Selection of masterpieces prepared for 
youth however, must be conducted with in- 
finite care. ... A typical children's library 
possesses not only Imaginative writings, but 
has room also for books which concern them- 
selves with instruction. Nature books, includ- 
ing .animal stories serve to add new interests 
rather than to give scientific information. . . . 
Hero tales display Ideals and stimulate love of 
country and of noble character. . . . From 
travels, from books on useful arts, from bi- 
ography, come also stimulating and broaden- 
ing influences to be of help In character-build- 
ing. . . . Three other qutilltle^ seem to us of 
moment in the choice of children's books, if 
they are to serve the best purpose, interest, 
imagination and a degree of literary power. 
. . . Beyond these principles a certain degree 
of Independence of choice must be maintained 
by those who would fit books to the needs of 
a given conttituency." 

Vacation reading. B. E. S. la. Lib. Q. 5: 
32. Ap. '05. 

"The Federation of women's clubs 
after consultation with the teachers of tiie pub- 
lic school.s. pnd with the librarian, made out 
lists of hooks from fourth grade to eighth, in- 
clu.sive. for a summ«'r re.idinj? course last sum- 
mer. The selection.^ were made along the sep- 
arat'^ lines of history, biography, travel an lit- 
erature. The plan was that each one enrolling 
as a member of the Home reading circle should 
select one book from each list for vacation read- 
ing, and one at pleasure, making five books 
the summer course. ... A short time before 
the clos'ng of the schools for the long vacation, 
the ladies of the committee on children's read- 
ing visited the looms and explained the plan 
to the pupils. ... As a result of the plan, 
four hundred eicrhty-eight books were read, 
fifty-seven children finishing the cou.rse, for 
whom an entertainment was given with a cer- 
tificale showing the l>ooks read. . . . The 
best result of all is that many of the children re- 
taining the Home reading circle card have used 
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Children 8 reading — Continued, 
It often during the school year, and the call for 
books, aside £rom stories, has constantly in- 
creased. There is also a distinct gain in the 
kind of stories most enjoyed." 

Valuable aids in juvenile book selection. 
C. E. Scott. Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 8. 
Jl. '08. 

What children do read and what they 

ought to read. G. S. Hall. Pub. Lib. 10: 

391-3. O. 'OS. 

"What should our young people read? . . . 

They ought to be acquainted with the story 

roots and leading motives of all the greatest and 

best literature In the world. .. . History means 

story and the young child normally approaches 

it by the path of narrative and biography. . . . 

Girls, and especially boys, ought to read in the 

field of nature and modern science. . . . The 

habit of superficial acquaintance with very 

many subjects for theme writing, debate or 

pooling in class for the benefit of others Is . . . 

an excellent one." 

What children read. L. Van. Pub. Lib. 

11: 183-5. Ap. *o6. 

Children object to much supervision In their 
reading. Let them have a good collection of 
books and select at will. Legend, myths, fa- 
bles, history and romance by writers of wide 
knowledge and trained skill should be In the 
collection. 

What do your children read? la. Lib. 

Quar. 5: 203-4. Ja. '08. 

"Influencing the child's reading should be be- 
gun long before the child is able to read for 
himself. That can best be done by tilling sto- 
ries. . . . The Joy and pleasure a child feels 
when he comes to read stories for himself that 
have been told to him is unknown to most pa- 
rents. Repetition and familiarity with the eto- 
ries will by no means detract from the child's 
pleasure and instruction \vhen he is able to read 
for himself." 

What makes a juvenile book harmful or 

mediocre. G. Endicott. Penn. Lib. 

Notes. 4: 30-6. O. '11. 

A book is harmful when It presents evil in 
such a way as to lead the reader into wrong 
doing, or when, by failing to draw the line dis- 
tinctly between right and wrong, it confuses 
his discrimination. One type of harmful book 
is that in which crime and its detection are 
not treated in the right way. In such a book 
the hero is the criminal who escapes punish- 
ment. The sensational detective story has no 
proper place among Juvenile books. "Of course, 
it is right that the criminal should be hunted 
down and brought to Justice, but children 
should not follow out the motives and steps 
leading to the crime and its committal, nor 
wade thru the sordid details, especially when 
the scene is laid in the slums of our cities 
among the coarsest .ind lowest typo.s. There 
is an old proverb to the effect that one cannot 
be dragged through the mire without some of 
It sticking." "Jack Harkaway's School dayjf," 
and other books of that series are of the type 
which blurs over the Ihie between right and 
■wrong. The hero acknowledges no restraint 
or authority but his own will. Another book, 
far higher in literary tone but of the same 
questionable moral worth is "Pinky Perkins." 
The trickery of the chief character is condoned 
by the author with the plea that he is "Just 
a boy". Another type of book is that which 
presents false ideals and values in life. "From 
messenger boy to millionaire" is a typical title. 
"The chief fault with these books Is what 
might be called Insincerity on the part of the 
author. He says the boy is plucky, persevering, 
honest, a model In every way. bound to rise or 
succeed because of these qualities, but in the 
end he has not accumulated enough in the way 



of worldly wealth, a lucky accident gives It. 
He appears at the critical moment to render 
a small service to a millionaire who rewards 
him by adopting him; or a long lost millionaire 
father turns up. Of course, goodness and 
honesty get a reward, but It comes through 
an outside force, not thru himself, as the 
author says It does." Humorous books of a 
low type are demoralizing; the comic supple- 
ment belongs in the same class. There is too 
a large class of books which, while not harmful, 
must be classed as mediocre. A book may be 
mediocre In subject matter or in style. Among 
books mediocre In style which are still usable 
because they may lead to better things are the 
Henty books, and the Dotty Dimple books for 
little girls. "The mediocre as to contents 
are the books which, while possessing some de- 
gree of merit as to form and expression, yet 
reach no degree of excellence as to subject 
matter; are only a recital of pointless, trivial 
events and situations; present unnatural, un- 
interesting characters with poor character 
drawing, or none at all; show no appreciation 
of the beautiful, and true in nature and life; 
are characterless because they fall to be a good 
picture of what they purpose to represent." 
The word series can usually be taken as an 
Indication of mediocrity. "The book which 
Is mediocre because it fails to attain to any 
degree of excellence is the one which is com- 
monplace as to both form and contents; be- 
cause of poor expression and use of words, 
crude, trashy, or sensational wording and be- 
cause the author has nothing inspiring, or en- 
nobling to present, cannot create real men. 
women and children, gives a poor imitation of 
what someone else has done, or relies upon a 
succession of events to hold his reader, the 
characters being mere puppets who perform 
when their wire is pulled, or resorts to melo- 
drama, making an appeal only to the emotions. 
This might, or must be called the absolutely 
mediocre." The Motor boys series is repre- 
sentative of this class: and, among girls' 
stories, the Dorothy Dainty books are of the 
type of the entirely mediocre. 

What we read to children. A. M. Shaw. 
Critic. 48: 177-80. F. '06. 

What you can get out of a TIcnty book. 

C. M. Hewins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 69-70. 

O. '06. 

"There Is a difference of opinion among libra- 
rians and critics regarding the value of Henty's 
books, and whether they should have a place 
on the boyjj' and 'girls' shelves. One librarian 
thinks that they are often read by children of 
nine or ten, who soon grow to care for nothing 
else and othors that their plots are monotonous, 
their English poor, and their lack of historical 
aitmosphere painfully apparent. . . . On the other 
hand, one of my library assistants has told me 
that the Henty book.^ which ho had read before 
he came to us made his work much easier and 
helpod him in finding histories for readers; one 
teacher has said that the boys who have read 
Henty are the mo3t intelligent In class and 
pass the best examinations; another, an Eng- 
lishwoman teaching In Bermuda, that she uses 
them in connection with English history and 
finds that they fix it in her pupils' minds; and 
a Yale graduate, that the only history that ever 
stuck to him was what he learned from them. 
... If a boy reads nothing but Henty for a 
year or so, ho is not likely to care for the great 
historical novels of the world later, but If he 
uses thorn under ghldance, reading after every 
one cf his books a better story of the same pe- 
riod. If he looks up places on a map, unfamiliar 
words and references In a dictionary or ency- 
clopedia, and if he reads the life of one of the 
real characters in every book, he is well en his 
way to an Intellisent interest In general his- 
tory." 

What vou can Ret out of a Henty book. 
C. M. Ilewin.^. N. Y. Lib. i: 6-8. O. '07: 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 15-6. Ja. '08. 
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Children's reading — Co n i in u ed. 

Word on picture books, good and bad. 
C. F. Gleason. Pub. Lib. 11:171-5. Ap. 
'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Picture books. 

Children's rooms. See Children's depart- 
ment. 

Choice of books. See Best books; Book 
selection; Children's reading; Reading. 

Christmas exhibits. 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 
W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9. Ja. '11. 

The plan of exhibiting a choice selection 
of books for Christmas buyers was first tried 
at Pratt Institute in 1892. Out of 55 libraries 
interviewed 37 are now found to make such 
an exhibit. Books are sometimes loaned by 
the publisher, sometimes by the dealer and 
sometimes purchased outright by the library. 
A few libraries take orders for books. As to 
the value of the exhibits there is a division 
of opinion, a few libraries express doubt as to 
whether the value is in satisfactory proportion 
to the time and work required. Some of the 
points noted in favor are: buyers are aided 
in making selections among the much adver- 
tized new books; good editions of older books, 
handicapped because no longer conspicuously 
advertised, are called to the attention of read- 
ers; buyers of adult books are afforded a <[uiet 
place in which they may examine them at lei- 
sure — an opportunity not accorded them in the 
shops; an exhibit of the best children's books, 
well and attractively bound, will go far to- 
ward counteracting the careless and unintelli- 
gent giving of cheap, even vulgar, gift books 
made up for the holiday trade. Several li- 
braries report that they have made the Christ- 
mas exhibit the basis for a permanent collec- 
tion of books recommended as grifts for children. 
The object in making such an exhibit is not 
merely to aid in gift selecting. "The ideal, 
has been to recommend books people might 
like to own as well as to read." A summing 
up of the conclusions arrived at by the li- 
brarians who have tried the plan shows that 
the conditions essential for success are: "at- 
tractive copies of the books, with considerable 
range in price; either lists giving publisher 
and price, or slips containing same to be put 
into the books, or both; an attractive, artistic 
and at the same time more or less systematic 
arrangement of the books, where they can be 
easily seen and the handling of them supervised 
as much as is absolutely necessary, no more; 
advertisements, in the papers, before mothers' 
and teachers' clubs, in the Sunday schools, 
etc; Intelligent and Interested and sympathetic 
attendance by those appointed to supervise the 
exhibit." 

Exhibits in the children's room, Fort 
Wayne public library. M. A. Webb. 
Lib. Occurrent. 2'. 190-1. Mr. '11. 

In the children's department of the Fort 
Wayne, Ind., public library a collection of books 
suitable for gifts for children was placed on 
exhibit the first of December. Many of the 
books were new editions of old books, others 
were books of the year. Many moth%rs and 
other older people found the exhibit of value, 
and many of the printed lists were taken away 
to be used as a permanent guide in selection. 

Circulating libraries in bookstores. See Rent 
collections. 

Circulation. 

See also Duplicate pay collections; Home 
delivery of books; Library extension. 



Circulation. Lib. J. 31: C259-63. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Circulation of single numbers of periodi- 
cals. E. M. Sanderson and E. M. 
Smith. Lib. J. ss' 86-94. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Comparison in book circulation. Pub. 
Lib. 14:99. Mr. '09. 

Cost of circulating a library book. O. R. 

H. Thomson. Dial. 46: 253. Ap. 16, '09. 

Circulation statistics as now kept do not make 
it easy to get at the cost of circulating a li- 
brary book. To charge as a part of the cost of 
circulation the up keep of grounds, lecture cours- 
es, reference work, cataloging and purchase of 
books is inaccurate. 

Decrease in the circulation of books; 
symposium. Pub. Lib. 15: 292-4. Jl. '10. 

Mr. Legler of the Chicago public library 
says: — "No concern need be felt on 
account of the decreased circulation uniformly 
reported by librarians thru their annual statisti- 
cal summaries. ... If the libraries can show 
an increase in the number of readers, whose 
cards are active, they are meeting the ac- 
tual test of u.'^efulness better than by means 
of large circulation figures. ... In years of 
plenty when prosperity affects the leisure peri- 
od of people's daily life, naturally time that 
can be given to reading is more limited than 
when they have nothing to do and time hangrs 
heavily upon them. In this respect library 
circulation statistics constitute a fairly good 
trade barometer. The second and other im- 
portant cause for the decreased circulation 
may be attributed to the surprising multipli- 
cation of nickel theaters, which number their 
patrons by the thousands nightly, in every 
city, and have propoi'tionately large audiences 
even in the smaiie:U places. Were statistics 
as to these avaihible, unquestionably the re- 
sults would be suri)rising as well as significant. 
Properly rcgulatea the cheap theater could 
be made a potent edufcational agency. Unre- 
stricted it may become a more serious menace 
in degrading the ideals of young people than 
the flood of harmful literature which the public 
libraries are seeking to countervail thru their 
resources, and their methods for rendering 
these resources attractive." 

How to keep up the summer circulation. 

H: F. Marx. Pcnn. Lib. Notes. 1:5-8. 

O. *o8. 

The public library of Easton, Pa., instituted 
special summer telephone and delivery service. 
This was advertised by means of postals sent 
to each family in which there were borrowers, 
and window cards in stores. The unlimited use 
of the telephon.e was allowed for inquiries, for 
reservation, charging and renewal, with the 
small charge of five cents for delivery. Many 
people have been accommodated by the plan and 
the summor circulation was greatly Increased. 
The street cars, delivery stations and small 
boys are utilized in the distribution of the books. 

Large circulation of fiction, what circu- 
lation shows, and how circulation can 
be improved. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 154-6. 
O. '10. 

It is a shock to the average person to find 
that 70 volumes of novels circulate to every 
30 volumes of all other kinds of books, but 
such statistics do not represent the work of 
the whole library, nor Its most Important 
work. All libraries have reference depart- 
ments, and the work done there does not ap- 
pear in the figrures for circulation. A report 
of reading by hours Instead of by books would 
greatly change the fiction percentage. Again 
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Circulation —Continued- 

in one typical city library 7 per cent of the 
library's patrons drew 60 per cent of the nov- 
els Issued. But "every educational agency 
must approach the people where they are. 
. . . The love of a story is the most uni- 
versal intellectual trait of human nature, and 
it is only by meeting this instinct that a large 
part of the public can be won to the Joys of 
reading and to the library habit." Often In- 
terest in a story leads to books that treat of 
the problem or subject matter it calls attention 
to. 

Problem of the unused book. Lib. J. 36: 
428-9. Ag. 'II. 

In the Ryerson library, Grand Rapids, it was 
found by actual count, that out of a total of 
64,162 books, 13,373, or 20 per cent, had not 
gone into circulation at all in the past two 
years. Tables of statistics are given showing 
the number of books that have never circulated 
and those that have not circulated in a series 
of years. The different classes of the non- 
circulating books are also given. 

Standardizing of library reports. H: F. 
Marx. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: i-ii. O. '11. 

The necessity for a uniform standard in li- 
brary reports is a vital question. The chief 
variation at present is found in the manner 
of counting the circulation of the library. The 
recommendations of the committee of the A. L. 
A. appointed to work out a system which could 
be uniformly used have now been adopted by 
nearly all the library commissions. "Since 
the recommendation of this committee, a not- 
able change has been made in the counting of 
the books issued, for the annual reports issued 
by the Library commissions drew a hard and 
fast line between books issued for home use 
and library use, between books issued for the 
main library branches or delivery stations, and 
those from traveling libraries In schools and 
elsewhere." In the printed reports of the li- 
braries themselves there are still two evils; 
these are the methods of reporting the number 
of volumes circulated and of reckoning the 
percentage of fiction, "^s long as quantity of 
volumes circulated is considered more than 
quality, or so long as the library blue ribbon Is 
the 100,000 volume circulation mark, so long 
will the circulation of fiction lead all the rest, 
no matter how it may seemingly decrease. I 
saw a curious illustration of this attempt to 
disguise the fiction circulation in one report 
where, giving correctly the number of volumes 
circulated for home use, it took the total of 
home use and library use, which was 25':r 
greater and then gave the percentage by classes 
— as the added 259^ was practically non-fiction, 
the percentage of fiction was dropped into the 
regions where a library can be respectable and 
self-complacent, or below the 70':'^ mark. . . . 
In the mad race for ever Increasing annual 
figures, the book becomes all important, and 
the reader merely a transporting vehicle, or 
rather a receptacle into which the bulking books 
in the library may be poured. All sense of 
fitness Is lost. ... In default of training the 
children to seek the library the school.s are in- 
vaded and imagined wants are supplied. As 
our adult readers can only be caught and 
trained in their youth, what chance has the 
library to new recruits, when you realize that 
only ten per cent, of our pupils ever reach the 
high school. They associate the books with 
the school work, not with the library. The 
school could have accomplished the same re- 
sult without our aid. A wrong has been done 
to them, and It is due to our false standards." 
The apologetic attitude of librarians toward 
fiction should be abandoned. Let us circulate 
fiction or abandon it. The best fiction is prefer- 
able to light, chatty books of travel, or memoirs. 
"Why not have a new uniform standard which 
would mean something? Divide the fiction In- 



to two grades. I»lace the better grade in 823. 
or literature. Call the lower grade fiction. 
Then tabulate the percentage by classes, and 
the library that is struggling to raise the level 
of the reading of its patrons and the other 
which is simply catering to the tastes of the 
pul)Uc, will be strongly differentiated, and each 
will bo given its rightful place in point of effi- 
ciency without Impairing Its circulation, or 
without depriving from the use of the library 
many who have not the ability to appreciate 
the higher grades of literature." 

There might be a better way of showing how 
widely the library is used than by giving the 
total yearly circulation. It takes a very small 
number of active readers to bring a circulation 
up to 100,000. It Is possible for 600 readers to 
be responsible for the entire 100,000 circulation. 
"Could we not have another standard, or rather 
an added record, judged by which our circula- 
tion statistics would detect abnormal reading, 
and furnisii a better comparative basis. Take 
again our case of 100,000 volumes (60,000 fiction 
and 40,000 non-fiction) and for one month find 
the average length of time each novel circu- 
lates, also each work of non-fiction. For the 
sake of argument, we will say that this Is five 
days for fiction, and ten days for non- fiction. 
In this case, if a fiction reader should continue 
at this rate during a year he would read 73 
volumes in the course of a year; your non- 
fiction reader, at the same rate, would read 
36 volumes a year. Dividing the number of 
volumes of fiction circulated during the year, 
or 60,000, by 73. you will find that 821 readers 
could have read the fiction circulated. Divid- 
ing the non-fiction, 40.000 volumes, by 36, the 
number of volumes a non-fiction reader, taking 
books constantly, could read in a year, you 
will find that all the non-fiction could have been 
read by 1,111 readers; or all the books might 
have been read, observing the number of days 
to read a book customary in your community, 
by 1.932 readers. That is, If the average circu- 
lation period of books, fiction and non-fiction, 
were given, and then the number of readers It 
would have taken at .such a rate to have con- 
tracted for the annual output of the library, a 
comparison of these figures with the number of 
borrowers registered would Indicate more close- 
ly how widely the library is being used in the 
community." 

The library can learn statistical methods from 
the business world. The graphical method used 
by a nurse In recording her patient's tempera- 
ture by means of charted curves Is used by the 
business man In recording the fiuctuations of 
prices and may also be used by the librarian. 
Giving the number of borrowers only does not* 
enable one to compare the number of people 
using the library with the population of the 
city, nor does It show the radius within which 
the library's influence is felt. A map similar 
to those made by the board of health might 
be made to show library conditions In different 
parts of the city. No business man would wait 
365 days before balancing his book.s. "Run 
the library like a business. Let there be a 
daily accounting; the circulation by classes; 
the new borrowers registered; the renewals; 
borrowers dropped from the library records for 
various reasons; the books added by purchase, 
by gift, by binding; the books, lost or de- 
stroyed, or withdrawn from circulation; the 
total numbor of books in the library; the num- 
ber of books in each class; and the reading 
and reference room attendance. So that, each 
morning, the librarian may look over the dally 
record, and realize the demands of the library 
and see how they have been met. I^et also this 
accounting he uniform among libraries, so as 
to enable comparison at any moment, in any 
detail." 

Student circulation in a university library. 
T. \V. Koch. Lib. J. 31 : 758-61. N. '06. 



Notes on this article are griven under 
heading College libraries. 
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Civil service for libraries. 

Chicago public librarj-. Survey. 21:583-4. JI. 
24, '09. 

Tha Clilcago library board nuthorUed the op- 
PDlnlment ol an advisory commlaalon to tha 
city civil service commlsBloner. This advisory 
commtsalon waa notnlnsleiJ by tlie Ubrarlan of 
oonsress and Ihe presidents ot Chicago and 
NorthwBBtem universities. Thla 00m mission 
studied the civil service law and advised ^he 
city Civil »ervlce 1 . 
of Eecurlns a suitable 
The candidate) ' 
S JUdgec" 




tha vacant 



ihlp 



tlonal experience, and 
the preparation o( a paper on the best method 
fm- the development nl the Chicago public li- 
brary. Tha examiners appointed to conduct 

giess, the librarians ot the John Crerar and 
Brooklyn public libraries, and the counsel for 
Ihe Chicago civil service commlsBlon. 
Chicago public library appointment. Lib. 

J. 34: 448-9. O, '09. 
Effect of civil service methods upon li- 
brary efficiency. H. E. Haines. Lib. 
J. 3>: 609-704- O. '06, 

■-The effe'^t of civil service upon library effl- 
clency varies according^'- ■■- - -'" " ' ■*■- 






,„ ,„ r of ihL 

_ When it Is the llbrarya 

t It Is usually an aid to efficien- 
cy. When 11 Is part of the municipal machine 
11 ll Ukelv to hamper the library. In the mu- 
nicipal civil service scheme muob ot the trou- 
ble 1« caused by making the 

generol a nature, by not glvlnt, - 

It to perronallty, or adaptability for the work, 
by not crediting sufflclenl value to training, 
and lastly, because, through lack of power 
discharge Inemdent employee- — 
BBrtouBly crippled. "Powc- 
cause should be eentered ! 



... service la 
discharge (or 
1 the library depart - 



Humors and horrors ot municipal civil 
service. J. F. Hume, A. L. .'\. Bui. 5: 
127-9. Jl. '11- 

Municipal civil service as affecting li- 
braries. J. T. Jennings. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 119-26. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36; 399- 
406. Ag. '11. 

The real beginning of civil service In this 
•country was made In 1883 when an act was 
passed enabling the president to determine by 
oiecutlve order what classes of public service 
should come under civil servlc- '"- Th- nn. 






inly 1 



jW about. 340,000 poHJtlons, 
M per'cent of Ihe total number of governmi 
employees. In view of the growth of the syat. 

In national, stale and city govt 

becomes Important that llbretnans 



the 



.., reference 

profession. To determine the position 
brarles, b questlonatre was sent out to 
braHea Out of the 63, only 9 proved 
under municipal civil servlc" " 

did not report Batistaelory ...- ----. •,— 

eral concluslona that may be reached from 
thla Investigation ore that civil service has 
been applied to comparatively few ot our public 
i. only about n per ^ ' ' 



I has 
JUBl be 



success. The statement I 



. city i . . ,, 

„ ___ ._. . I by civil service 

iiieuiuuB. II. IB recognised that character and 
persoikallty play too Important a part. The 
advantages claimed tor civil aervlcB are "That 
It prevents appointments thru political Influence: 
that It selects for each position the best 
tgualllled candidate; that It promotes conti- 
nuity of service by protecting employees from 
removal when the administration changes, or 
for Insufficient reasons; that It Is democratic 
the opportunity for appointment being open 
to every cltlien; and Anally that It saves the 
time of the appointing officer." On close exam- 
ination based on experience, many ot these 
claims do not apply to the library to any 
great extent. On the other hand, there are a 
numt>er of objections to civil service as ap- 
plied to libraries. The first la that the exam- 
ination Is not a satisfactory teat. "A written 
examination does not touch tha quail flcaUons 
of character, personality. Industry, gumption. 
Integrity and tact: auch considerations are of 
vital Importance for any educational work, and 
If they are lacking, the work must tie, to a 
great extent a failure. Under the civil service 
ayatem the appointing officer Is often required 
to appoint candidates against his better Judg- 
ment, simply because they are on the dvtl 
service eligible list" The second objection Is 
the geographical limitation. "This realdenca 
restriction Is only another kind of spoils sys- 
tem." A third dimculty Is the ImposBiblllty of 
removing an employee except tor charges of 
the most flagrant nature; a fourth Is that the 
system wastes time thru red lapa with the 
civil service commission. 

Municipal civil service in libraries. J. T. 

Jennings. Pub. Lib. 14: 209-12, 330-4. 

Je.-JI. '09. 
Municipal civil service In libraries Is a handi- 
cap to library efficiency. The L'nlted States ox- 
oepts the Library of congress trom civil service 
lo the great advantage ot that librnry. The 
disadvantages ot civil service are even greater 
tor a city library than for a department ot tba 
general government. Ueographlcal limitation, the 
impossibility of removaU Jhe Inei^clency^ *il/'" 



amlnatlons 
of the libra 
as related ' 









the special objections 
.- libraries. Library workers require 
=„ „. „.iowledge, training, and types of per- 
sonality of which no clly. however large. Is like- 
ly to furnish enough satisfactory local canal- 
dates. The whole country Is none too large a 
Held from which lo choose. Impossibility of re- 
moval except upon charges sustained and proved 
before a public tribunal In th* shape ot a mu- 
nicipal civil service board puts a premium upon 

Inefficiency and Insubordination, ""•" '"' •*■• 

librarv by unpleasant notoriety. 

aminallon docs not touch the -. - 

character, personality. Industry, gumption. In- 

legrllr and - -' '■ '-"-' "" -- ''- " 

possible foi 



d Injures tha 



ind these 



Municipal red tape makes 

I other library not handicapped 
secure the good assia Ian t while 

i'e'iire sending civil service correspondence bnek 

ind forth. Only nine of the Important public 

Ibrarles ot the country at 

lervice. and eight ot these 



I 

I 



I 



civil 



B that eight 



controlled by civil 
■port unsatlBfaclory 
rK=u..o. .."^riial' civil service entirely In the 
control ot the llbrarj- Is being auccesBtully — 
ried on In Buffalo, Boston. Cleveland. Gr^nd 
itaplda and other cities. 
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iported dissatisfaction Classification. 
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■vident that 
rvlce 



., _. .-. S8 the 

iiuioii .= T.*t...K- notable example 

of this latter condition Is the Library ot con- 
gress. While most of the deparlments «" Waah- 
Inaton are under civil service, the librarian 
of eongreaa Is left free to select and employ 
the best available assistants without exam- 
ination. 




Application of exact class 

arraneement. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 

World. 11: 251-5. 3^5-31- Ja.. Mr, 09. 
"The term 'exact classlflcatlon' In llbratypK- 
mce is applied to any systematic Bcb wB» pt | 
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Classification — Continued, . 
book classification, whereby books upon a spe- 
cific subject (or cast in a literary form) may 
be grouped together in one place and the groups 
arranged in an order which secures co-ordina- 
tion of subjects and of classes. . . . There are 
numerous systems of exact classification in ex- 
istence but . . . the field of choice, so far as 
public librarians are concerned, practically 
comprises the following: — Dewey's Decimal 
classification, . . . Cutter's Expansive classifi- 
cation. Brown's Adjustable classification and 
his Subject classification. ... A system of clas- 
sification having been chosen and the practical 
work of classification begun, there immediately 
arise several questions, chlefiy regarding the 
limits of coordination, which must be consid- 
ered and decided upon. . . . There are numer- 
ous books which treat successively of several 
different topics, a book on one subject may be 
bound with another dealing with an alien sub- 
ject, and there are series of books which, for 
several reasons, it may be considered undesir- 
able to split up. . . . The usual method of treat- 
ing composite books is to place them in the di- 
vision or class which will best contain them. 
Books, for example, dealing with two or three 
main classes, whether in whole or in part, are 
piaced, not amongst the general encyclopaedic 
works, but with other works on one of the sub- 
jects dealt with. The class into which any such 
book should go must be decided by the classi- 
fier, who has three courses open to him: (1) he 
can accept Brown's rule that 'The author's de- 
scription on the title-page is to be accepted as 
the authority for the relative Importance of 
classes, the first subject word being always 
taken' — this rule Is not always satisfactory, as 
many authors In choosing the titles of their 
works do not give suflflcient consideration to the 
relative importance of the subjects dealt with; 
(2) he may be guided by the number of pages, 
placing the book in that subject which has the 
greater number of pages devoted to it; (3) he 
may place the book In the class where he con- 
siders the book most useful." 

Further notes on this article are given under 
the heading Shelf arrangement. 

Arraneement of law books. L. H. Sage. 

A. L. A. Bui. 2: 296-8. S. '08. 

Notes on this article are gflven under the 
heading Law libraries. 

Books brought into relation with one an- 
other and made operative. B. Ander- 
ton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:443-58. S. '05. 

"Brief description of some of the chief sys- 
tems of library classification In past and present 
times" and argument for selecting the Dewey 
I>ecimal system as the beat. 

Brief conspectus of present day library 

practice. C. Martel. Lib. J. 36: 410-6. 

Ag. 'II. 

In. order that a librarian may decide in- 
telligently which scheme of classification Is 
best for his particular library, it Is necessary for 
him to know the essential characteristics of 
those schemes which are generally available. 
There are two courses open: an individual 
scheme may be worked out suited to the needs 
of a particular library, or one of the existing 
schemes may be adopted. The first course has 
been largely followed in the past and Is still 
followed in some university libraries, especlal- 
Iv in those devoted to the special sciences. 
The librarian of the public library serving a 
wide constituency will probably follow the 
second course. The Dewey decimal system. 
the first to make Its appearance, remained for 
many years the only general scheme in print. 
This early availability, together with the ease 
with which it may be applied, accounts for its 
popularity. The schieme of widest application 
next to the Decimal system Is the Expansive 
classiflcation of C. A. Cutter. Its character- 
istic features are its elasticity, brevity and 
mnemonic values. The most recent of the 
general classifications to be Issued Is the Subject 
claoiflcatlon of James Duff Brown. Its basis, 



as its author says, Is "a recognition of the 
fact that every science and art springs from 
some definite source, and need not, therefore, 
be arbitrarily grouped in alphabetical, chron- 
ological or purely artificial divisions, because 
tradition or custom has apparently sanctioned 
such a usage." The main classes, designated 
by letters of the alphabet, are grpuped under 
four heads: Matter and force; Life; Mind: and 
Record. Attention Is called to a German scheme 
of classification: Dr. Otto Hartwlg's "Schema 
des realkatologs der Kdnlglichen unlversitats- 
bibllothek zu Halle." While designed without 
reference to use by other libraries, it is a 
scheme which may be applied with very little 
adaptation to others of Its kind. The Library 
of congress Is now at work on a revision of 
its classification. As the work of reclassifi- 
cation progresses, schedules are printed which 
are available to other libraries. The advantages 
claimed for the new scheme, which is devised 
from a comparison of existing, schemes, are, 
that It allows of greater elasticity in providing 
for Intercalation of new classes or subclasses, 
and that It permits the grouping under a coun- 
try of all the subdivisions of a subject in 
logical order which are immediately related 
among themselves and have a more Intimate 
relation to the country than to general the- 
oretical works on the subject. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classification and discovery: Mendeleeff's 
table of the elements. L. S. Jast. Lib. 
World. 13: 353-5. Je. 'n. 

Classification for a theological library. J. 

Pettee. Lib. J. 36: 611-24. D. '11. 

Many theological libraries are now facing the 
problem of reclassifying their collections. Three 
possibilities are open to the classifyer attempt- 
ing such a task: 1, to adopt one of the stand- 
ard classifications; 2, to select an existing 
theological classiflcation; 3, to work out a new 
classification. The two standard classifications, 
the Dewey and the Cutter are both found in- 
adequate. The Cutter is the more free from 
disadvantages, but both are designed for gen- 
eral collections and cannot be adapted for a 
large special library. The best theological 
classification now in use Is that worked out by 
A. T. Perry for the library of the Hartford 
theological seminary some twenty years ago. It 
is open to criticism as any scheme would be 
that was made a number of years ago, but its 
great usefulness, goes to prove that a special 
classification Is the need of a theological li- 
brary. The classification presented here is 
drawn from several sources. "A theological 
classification means a recasting of the whole 
field of knowledge according to the viewpoint 
of a theologian." A duallstic conception of 
the universe as spiritual and material will re- 
gard theology as a distinct department of 
knowledge and will lead to a classification on 
the basis of theological and non-theological. "If 
however, we find this duallstic conception of 
the life of the world and the life of the spirit 
giving way to some fundamental unity, and If 
we know but one world where both material 
and spiritual are interrelated as parts of a uni- 
form and consistent whole, the sharp division 
between the natural and supernatural cannot 
be drawn. In this unified conception of the 
world, theology, which deals with its spiritual 
aspects, is inextricably bound up in all theories 
of the manifold and complex processes of life 
and cannot be conceived of as apart from the 
theory of these processes. The spiritual Is but 
one of the faces of a complex but single and 
self-consistent universe. . . . Whether or 
not this theological position Is conceded, every 
one will grant the close connection between 
religious activities and other related activities. 
Wherever this close interrelationship exists and 
one class furnished contributory material to the 
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other, a closHiflcatlon which brines Uils related 
inalerlal togelher will prove moat convenient." 
Thert Is no KCtierally accepted clnaHlflcaiion of 
Ihe sctentes but In this Bcheme the clnssldca- 
tlon uaed Is that oC Proressor Mtlnaterberg 
which divides the sclencea Into Hlstorlt&l. Nor- 
mative. Physical and Mental, and Practical sci- 
ences. The raodlflcatlons of thia division made 
for the present purpose gives the folio wing 
outline Of elasBiacollon. "1. The historical 
or dvBcrlptlve solenoea, which deacrlbe or set 
forth the genetic relationships of human activi- 
ties and Intellectual life, (u) Literature and 
<h) hlatory; i. the sciences preaenllng knowl- 
edge In Its logical and syatemallc relatlonahlps, 
(a) the expei-lmental aclencea of the physical 
universe anil psychical lite Byatemallzlne the 
flrat-hand facta of observatlDn and (b) the 
normative sciences, coordinating the reeults of 
all special knowledge into conalstent phlloaoph- 
leal ur theological evstems: 3. the nractlcal sci- 
ences, which are 



a of directing h 






, Introduction, Com- 
latter division has Us ad- 
cerlalnly aeenis desirable 



i hlEtor 



ertain subject, hoa been placed 



Includes: 1. All general political history; I, All 
church history; 3. History of doctHne: 4. Sym' 
holies: S. All missionary materlah 6. History o. 
religions. The experimental solencea Include all 

the natural sciences and psychology. The m 

live sdencea include two groups: the first 

prising philosophy, aesthetics, ethics, the second, 
theory of religion. The problema of clsasinf "■ — 

met In this group are due to the changing 

-point of theology. The older theologians Who 
rested authority on a body of Inspired writings 
are giving away to the new thinkers who re- 
ject the duallstic conception entirely. The 
theology and philosophy of religion havo 
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murk the distinct! 



But I 



-'lassincation, 

adopted as a daaa 
ipreheiialve to In- 



most dItHculty. It may be treated In e 
two ways. The material may be divided Intn 
two main groups: Whole Dlble, Old Testament, 
Now Testament, or Ihe Bible may be treated 
as. a whole and the point of view of treatment 
considered In making the dlvtnlnn. The result 
will be three groupa- "" — '- 



vantages, _. 

keep all tents and versions together whet 
Of Old Testament. New Testament or of sepa- 
rate books, and II is often useful to dnd all 
material In certain specific lines of work to- 
gether. Textual criticism, for Instance, la par- 
llculsrly hard to break tip." On the other hand 
the flrst division admits "bringing all the 
literature on the separate books together under 
the book. The Bible Is becoming more and 
more to be regarded as a compilation of sepa- 
rate books collected through many ages and 
from many aources, and interest centers In- 
creasingly In the Individual book. The ordinary 
student and the general render is much more 
likely to demand all the material on a specific 
book than to want everything written, for In- 
stance, on textual criticism or some branch 
of introduction." The speeiallat may prefer 
the division Into Tent. Introduction and Com- 
menUiT. but even If this is true, it Is for the 
average reader not the apeclalist, that the li- 
brary Is clnsslHed. 

The New Testament section Is tollnwed hv 
the writings of the Apostolic (athera. Thta can 
be made "a great class In a theological library. 
putting here not only 'collected works', but 
biographical material and nil misceltaneoua 
unclasalble treatises either l>y or about Chria- 
llnn writers; keeping here, in fact, under any 
author number, arty book whoae Interest renters 
more In the peraonallty of the theologlnn than 
in the subject with which 11 deals. Subdivided 
by period nnd then by country this clnas be- 

The history group presents many problems. 
One of them is the position of history of doc- 
trine and of symbolics. The former la. after 
brief con side™ lion, niaced In Ihe hlatory group, 
hut the inclunion of ayinhollcs la sllll open to 
discussion. The purpose of such writings was 

has rfncled from the dogmatic toward the his- 
torical point of view, particularly In denllng 
with rrteda, . . . Symbolics, formerly dnml- 
nated by the dogmatic Interest, has become 
Increasingly historical both In method nnd In 
spirit. II is approached alike both by dogmatic 
Iheoloirlons and by historical students from the 
hlstnrlcnl point of view, and few books of the 
older nnologetie type are now written on de- 
nominational leneta." Strict logic might force 
one to place the earlier wrlllngs with the sys~ 
Temallc group, tile later with the historical. 
but convenience reiiulrea that they be pieced 



, . Pliglon ._._ 
BUfllclently precise an 
.elude both. The final _ 
.enccB, deals with the means and methods by ' 
which human activities are directed. It covers , 
the field of practical theology. 

The details of the claaalflcatlon, which It hna 
been Imposalble to give In full here, are clearly 
set forth In the outline of classification ac- 
companying the article. 

Classification of an agricultural library. 

W, P. Cutter. A. L, A, Bui, 4: 793-4. 

S. '10, 
Classification of nntliropoloa}-. J. C. Bay. 

Pub, Lib. 13: .^26-7, O. '08, 
Classification of books. M, S. Saxe. 

Ontario Lib, Assn. Proceedings, IQiir 

5Q-64: Same. Pnb. Lib. 16: 323-7. O. 
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library may contain. In this way 
oniv can me reaourcea of a great collection 
of books become known to a library staff. 
Accessioning, ah elf- lis ting, cataloguing, charg- 
ing systems, all play their part. They all help 
in the giving out of books, and in the calling la 
of books. But the librarian's first duty Is to 
class her book/' It Is less than forty year* 
since the first really good arrangement for books 
was worked out. Elach of the large libraries 
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t time all c 
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_. . great systems 

of cataloging, the Dewey or the Cutter: and 
older libraries are gradually changing over to 
them. The writer gives preference to the Cutter 
system. ■■Claaalfying hooks Is not a science, but 
an art: and no rules can take the pli 
experience and good judgment. Much 1 
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Classification of fiction. Lib. World. 

290-3. My. "05. 
Fiction should be clBsained_ "exactly the «ami! 
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Classification — Continued. 

Classification of local collections. L. S. 

Jast. Croydon Crank. 2: 24-7^ Ap. '09. 

A topographical scheme must first be worked 
out and topical subdivisions added. 

Classification of the form classes. Lib. 
World. 10: 321-5. Mr. *o8. 

The idea of classifyingr fiction in catalogs is 
not new. Boston, Los Anf?eles, San Francisco, 
Clerkenwell, Peters borough, and Philadelphia 
nave published catalogs in which novels have 
bc<!Ti classified under subject heading.s. It is 
difficult to understand why fiction that Is didac- 
tic should not be so classifled. Fiction, poetry 
nnd the drama are Increasingly popuhtr as ve- 
hicles for imparting knowledge. No matter 
what doubt may exist as to the advisability of 
clas.eifying all fiction by subject there is little 
doubt that historical novels are a disUnct con- 
tribution to the literature of history. "The 
■\Va^e^loy of .Scott, is truer beyond comparison 
to the merits of the rebellion of '45 than is the 
authentic history of Home, though Home warn 
himself an actor in many of the scenes which 
he describes." 

Cla«5sification of the library of the (New 
York state) public service commission 
for the first district. R. H. Whittcn. 
Lib. J. 33' 3^2-3. S. '08. 

Classifying and cataloginpr public docu- 
ments. \V: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11: 
51-3. F. '06. 

Classifying fiction. W: A. Borden. Lib. J. 
34: 264-5: Je. *09. 

The demand for the latest novels is often 
caused by the ignorance of the public of other 
novels. The people do not ask — "Who's the au- 
thor?" or— "Is it interesting?": but they want 
to know what kind of a book it is. . Therefore 
a system of classifying fiction will enable people 
to find on the shelves the kinds of stories they 
desire. This has been done In the Young men's 
institute library. New Haven, Connecticut, with 
the result that four-sevenths of the fiction circu- 
lation comes from the classified shelves. All 
the short stories, the impossible stories, the de- 
tective stories, the sea yarns, the historical nov- 
els, etc. are grouped. All novels usually called 
for by author are left in the old, alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Development of notation in classification. 
H. R. Purnell. Lib. Asst. 8: 25-33, 44-50- 
F.-Mr. 'II. 

A history of the development of notation from 
its crude beginnings in the earliest libraries. 
The Bodleian library offers an unequaled op- 
portunity for the study of the history of clas- 
Biflcation. For in this one library one may find 
collections classified according to nearly every 
method that has been tried at one time or 
another and it is possible to trace the process 
of development by which one method has given 
way to another. 

Exact and practical classification of 
books. A. Maire. Courrier des biblio- 
thequcs. Jl. *io. 

There can be no absolutelv exact classifi- 
cation in library work. The systems of 
.SoboltschikofT, Dewey, J. D. Brown and Lebas 
are briefly described, also that of the Inter- 
national catalogue of scientific literature. The 
first, with lt.«? four or five divi.slons based on 
the size of the book. Is used by the commis- 
sion of French university librarians. The 
last, favored by the author. Is derived from 
the system of Brunet and employs three initial 
letters. There is need of an international 
classiflcation and catalog. 



Form and alphabetic book classification. 

E. A. Savage. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 375- 

83. Jl. '07. 

The author tries to "prove that form and 
alphabetic classification, as compared with sub- 
ject classiflcation, is speciously convenient" 
For example literary form separates widely 
history and description. But the connection be- 
tween the two Is close. "History, as written 
nowadays. Is the description of a countrjr's 
state in the past; Green thought of history as 
the past life of the people. . . The two 

headings, 'England: History', and 'England: 
Descripti'^n', now cover the description of 
England, its people and Its institutions (1) in 
the past, and (2) in the present; and as the 
difference between the two phases Is merely a 
difference of time. It seems to me clear that 
the wide separation of the two divisions is a 
mistake. . . . Africa is a good example. For 
thirty years past we have been collecting the 
works of African explorers, and putting them 
in our class Description or Geography and 
travels. Recently we have had a history of 
Africa, and in accordance with our custom we 
have put it in class History: yet on examina- 
tion, what is the book but a summary of the 
achievements of the explorers whose works are 
to be found In Geography and travels?" The 
inconvenience of the separation of history and 
doscrlption "will be realised when time has 
made the descriptive works of most value to the 
historical student." Again biographical works 
are kept together. I^ives of admirals are wide- 
Iv separated from English naval history. But 
the natural and convenient place for a life -of 
Nelson is with the history of the navy. Glad- 
stone's life should surely be put with a history 
of his time. Further In arranging literature 
according to form, viz., as drama, fiction, es- 
says, oratory, letters, etc., the works of men 
like Shakespeare, Scott and Goldsmith cannot 
be kept together. "The number of people 
studying poetry as a form Is extremely small, 
but the number of people studying literature 
by period Is very large, simply because this 
method of reading Is required by universities. 
Consequently our aim to encourage systematic 
reading seems to require us to arrange the 
literature of each language in simple chrono- 
logical order of authors. Instead of classing 
by language, then form, and finally by period. 
Is It not more reasonable and convenient to 
class by language, then period, and by form not 
at all? . . . Just as form classiflcation is super- 
seding rational riassiflcation, so is alphabetic 
disorder superseding rational order. Biograph- 
ical works are now commonly arranged In al- 
phabetic orvJer, the principal reason for so do- 
ing being the supposed impossibility of classi- 
fying them satisfactorily." 

Formation of an advisory board on cata- 
loging and classification. T: Aldred. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 167-72. Ap. '07. 

Classification "is the weakest part of librarl- 
anship of the day. This is partly due to the 
comparatively few libraries where a gcx)d train- 
ing in systematic classification is to be ob- 
tained, partly to the want of good catalogs to 
which one can refer, and partly to th3 absence 
of some reliable and unbiased person or body 
who could be consulted when difficulties in cat- 
aloging arise. TJbrarians are usually men with 
good all-round knowledge, but It would be folly 
to assert that every one Is equally at home in 
dealing with all cla.ssos of literature. . 
When in doubt, some refer to catalogs and ac- 
cept the location adopted by tho majorltv. . . . 
With regard to new books no help whatever is 
obtainable, as the classifications in i)ubllshers' 
catalogs and in literary papers are unsatisfac- 
tory in the extreme, and this unsatisfactory 
feature Is Intensified by the fact that the books 
themselves are classified by persons ill qualified 
for the work. ... In my opinion a carofully 
chosen board would be In a better position to 
classify nil books which do not practlcallv 
cla.ssify themselves than the most expert and 
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erudile member of Ihe Asaoclatlon." At lenat 
■ueh a coDimittee could report on the follow- 
ing points: "ID Tlie deHnlte scope and lim!- 
istlun of Biibjeuta: li) the Introduction of new 
»ulj]ci.-tH Into enlstlng Bchemes; (3) the aelec- 
tlon of a defltilte place whera a book Ireatlns 
a topic from dlHerent standpolnta ahould in 
placed: H) synonymouH terms; ond la) crosB- 
p-fercnceB."' 

Headings and subheadings for the Index 
to the federal statutes; prepared by the 
law library; draft of a classification 
prepared for the approval of the judi- 
ciary commiiiecs of congress under act 
of congress, approved June 30, 1906. 
and submitted for the criticism of all 
v^ho have occasion to use the indexes 
to the federal statutes. U. S- Library 
of congress. Q. 3-797?- pa, $1.25 '06. 
Supt. of doc. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 
work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 
Zurich. A. L. Voge. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. 
Pruc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'o8, 

All minute clUBBlflcoHon schemes tor science 
as yet published are Inadequate, but the ex- 
pansion of tlie Dewey pregiared by the Institute 
internnllonale de bibUoKraphle of Brussels fur 
claasifylnK references for the use of speclatlsts 
._ .^- >__. ipjig machinery of evolving a 
Bsincatlon by means of loose leaf 
lime uouiLB 19 minutBiy described. Decimal no- 
tation Is favored. There Is too great a ten- 
dency to clasBiry by form divlalonH rather than 
by subject divisions. The electrolytic produc- 
tion of sodium should be classed under sodium 
net under electrolyslB. The card system of 
publlsliiDg bllilloeraphles - - ' .-■--- • 



la. the 



Switzerland puhtlshes card hlbllogrraphlei 
loijlogy. physiology, anatomy, paleontology, 
anlmul biology and microscopy. Any card blb- 
llography of periodical literature lies within the 
score of the Concllltim's endeavors. A blblog- 
raphy of electro-ciiemlstry Is In preparation. 

Junior work of classification. V. A. Ait- 
ken. Lib. Asst. 6: 330-3. My. '09. 

A discuEslon of The use the class number ia put 
to, the various places where It I9 entered, the 
arrangement of guides on the shelves, placing 
o( claHSl neat Ion Indexes and catalogs, with bub- 
geallonB to library aeslstnnta on studying the 
operation of the clasal Real Ion. 

Law cl,issi(icalion under the aulhor nr- 
r.ingement. W, J. C. Berry. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: ZS7-8. Jl. 'o;. 

ven under the 

Model questions in classification. W. C. 
B. Sayers. Lib. World. 14: 43-5. Ag. '11. 
Modern classifieaiion for libraries with 
simple notation, mnemonics, and alter- 
natives. H: E. Bliss. Lib. J. 35; 351-8. 
Ag. '10. 
"I believe that the Ihree leading American 
Hyslems provide too many subdivisions Ihat are 
not practical for Imoks. However, SO.ilOO would 
suffice. I believe, for (teneral libraries of up 
to 300.tM)0 volumes or more: and the claws-marka 
need not have more than three factors, usuallv 
letters. As a library Increased, some subjects 
night reoulre n fourth expansion. . . . The 
class-mark should not aim to locate the special 
book. That Is the function of Ihe sublect cata- 
log or of tne annotated bibliography. . . , 
Both for cupaelty and for Incidence and value 

to he superior to a notation of flgures. . ■ . 



ason for argumtnt 



S. '10. 

"It may lie fairly slated that hut two systems 
of clasalncalion have stood the test of time and 
use, one of which has had a certain sucui^s d' 
estlnie, the olher a very genuine succOs pop- 
ulaire, coupled with an imernalional use thru Its 
wide tranalallon that In Itself gives 11 an im- 
portant blljilographlu place. At the latest re- 
ports over six thousand libraries, large and 

lllxed world, were using the Decimal classifica- 
tion, something less than a hundred the Ex- 
pansive classllicatlon (the Decimal classltlcstlon 
tor one thing had Iwenty years the start), while 
It is exceedingly doubtful If any other system 

Might It not tie both feasible and wise to at- 
tempt at regular Intervals of twenty-live or fifty 
yoara a radical and complete revision of the 
Decimal clasalH cation in the light of human 
progress and Ihe tiest bibliographical experience 

Outline of the theory of classification. 

T: Coulson. Lib. Worltl. 14: 37-42, 67- 

70. Ag.-S. '11. 

"I'rof. Huxley wrote:^'ny clasalflcation of 

any series of objects Is meant the actual or 

unlike: Ihe purpose of the arrangement being 
primarily to disclose the correlations or laws of 

secondarily to fucilltiite the operations ot the 
mind In cloaiiy receiving and retaining In Ihe 
itiemorv the r ha rac I eristics of Ihe object In 
question,' It is. then, apuarent that cla«)IQca- 
tlon is an Important branch of sclentille study." 
In classl flea Hon objects must be arranged In 
groups, and groups In classes, according to 
nlRnliy. "The dlstilbutlon must be such that 
those species which most closely resemble one 
another will be adjacent, and the relative prox- 
imity between two species will suggest the 
degree ot difference or amulty t^tween thslr 
characteristics.'" Great care must be exerclsetl 

for they must clearlv Indicate the subjects they 
represent and none other. "There will ■ '"~ 
culty 



There will be diffi- 

ch characterlslloa should 
andards for cUisslfyln " 



determi 






I Dewi 



which the cinsalU cation I, . . 
this. The Brown (.Subjeetl 
■ lal) syst- - --- "--" ■■-- 



ranged upon u definite evolutionary principle, 
I. e., the history and development of our knowl- 
edge of the universe. . , . The best known 
form of claSBincstlon for a special purpose Is 
Ihe alphabetical index. The purpose of this 
arrangement la to direct the searcher to simple 
facts without respect to natural resemblances. 
It Is therefoi-e valueless for scientific research 
and Investigation, for It does not enable us to 

Jecla which are thus brought together," 
Picture collections in small libraries. G. 
E. Salisbury. (Instructional depart- 
ment, no. 3,) 20p. pa. Wis. Free Lib. 
Com.. Madison, Wis. 
"Follow the acbem" for classltying hooks, hut 
remenihT with nlrturea to cl«?islfy ns closely 
M posattile." Examples of clssslncatlon ar* 
Clvon acrordloB to both the Cutler and ths 
Dewey rules. 

Plea for uniformitv; discussion. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 161-6. Ap. '06. 

Old systems are continually being altered sntf 
new systems coming Into use. To Ox. on 00* 
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syatem for Keneml use might prevent tbe 
progress of library mettiodn. "If ever a 
Etandard claBSlIlcB.tloi] nere selected It should 
be one In which the terms were proiierly ex- 
plained, and the scope of tbe headings well de- 
nned. A claasitler "must be prepared to make 
a liberal allowance for expansion of his system. 
laterally and longitudinally, and probaoly frc 



o lime a renotallon of the v 
a be fi " " 






w. 



Principles of book classiHcati 
flvilnic. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 354-S, 3*)- 
'M. 444-a O.-D. '11. 

Classlllcutlon Is a meuns to an end. Dr. E, C. 
Rlttaardson eaya "the closei 



3 the t 



order i 






r the 



claaslficallon may be divided into two groups 
and philoBophlral. "Phlloaophlcu 
alms at teaching (he essential re 
een classes of thinss." While bool 

"having the mos 



classlflcittion a 



diallnci and therefore dlvargi-nt. A now delln 
Uon of book clesslflcatlon la "that book classll 
cation Is a mechanical time-saving operatic 
for the discovery of knowledge In 1 Iterator 
. . . The simplest form of classlIlcBtlon Is thi 
wbli'b has for Us object the bringing togelhi^r 
of like material In bulk with a view 10 the 
economy of Its auhsequeni distribution anil con- 
BiunptEon. . . . The alphabetical catnlogue 
presents its classes In Index order and secures 
thereby the advunlage of Immediate reference. 
The class cnlalogue sacrifice a this advantage, 
but asserts a reUitlonahlp between classes by 
presenting them In cIhsb order. But whatever 
efficiency Is secured i>y the plotting of the re- 
lationship between classes can be equally well 
asserted verbally by means of references. 
Hence Ihe rules for the construction of the 
alphabetical and clsss catalogue are loglcnlly 
one and the same. Both systems are concerned 
■ 1 classifying the same material by the same 



ways — directly on Ihe shelves: It 
their titles in (he clasa catalogue. 
the primary requirements of llbrar 



of works by 



classi flea lion based upon Ihe most 
Lrlniilc I'haract eristics of books, 
literary (orm." 



topli 

Principles of claspificalion. W. C. B. 
Sftycrs. Lib. Asst. 6: 82-8. Mr. 'oS. 

■The Inwa regulating class Id cot Ion ln^'onc to 
the domain of lOKic: IorIc Is essfntl.Tllv tdp sci- 
ence of classification developed to its most gen- 
eral limits and. reoognlilng this fact, n-e a"C im- 
(nedintely that the approach In our sindv is 
throtiKP the scii»nce of logic . . . Pure rlajalllcn- 
tlon tnki>s for Hi material alt being: that is to 
say, evBrvlhlng- that exists or may ex let. In Ibis 
are Inc1u<lpd thoiiehts. Ideas. Imprns'lons. h.st.ies 
past and present things In the outer world. Tlit-se 
II arranges togiethcr In the order of likeness and 
eeparales according to order of unlikeness. 
- . . Bverjr object In the universe haa a cer- 
laln charscter which relates It to some other 
ohl^Pt; and again, every object h.^s another 
rharACter which Is Its distinguishing pec oil - 
"rity. II Is the flbstracllon of these charac- 
ters, or characteristics, which Is necessary in 
order 10 beerln a classi flea tlon. . . . Two Im- 
'--T. Ihings must be k*T)l 1 ... 



J designed, and, secondly, that th« 



to ihroughout. The first h ar 
In the vajue of the classlflca 



slons of these main headings u 

leae divisions. ... A Hassincallon of knowl- 
Ige can be theoretically perfect, becauae on 
■ mind wo can divide subjects 









most speoinc fi ... „...^...^..i „..m,„„ 

(hat division la strictly conditioned by the form 
or books. Books may be Imagined aa drallng 
witli a senoral subject, and as dealing with its 
divisions and sections Ot dlvlakins and with 
these exclusively, but books are rarely written 
In this special and exclusive manner. Every 
one of us who has to classify books, knows 
that they more often than not deal with 
several subjects. ... A blbllographleaJ 

classification is a compromise between theory 
and pracllcBllty. The claHBlfler conetructs 
his main headings to Bgre»i as far as pos- 
sible with scleotiflc order, and then adjusts 
their divisions and sei^fonB to fit existing llter- 
Pturo, being guided In ao doing by one Invari- 
able rule: that all books dealing with a subject 
shall come tORelher on the slielves. and all 
... .- .... _..... ..... e In front ot 

lead out or 






, while 






shall I 



! Bfler 



Rieneral libra.. 

unlycrBal In scope. Its elasrea must embrace 
all knowledge. . . . Two faolors have to bo re- 
garded In any arrangement, form and BUbjeei. 
With the exceirtlon of aeneral works and 1.11- 
••rature. which are clearly lorms and not sub- 
jects, al! the headings in the three beat-known 
classification schemea are a uhJott»— Philosophy. 
Religion, Soclolngj", Philology and so on. Under 
each of these headings certain divisions are al- 
ways given to forms of subject. For exam- 
ple, a history of science d™ls with the subject, 

■--.- itB form la history; Blmllnrly. a 
■' - - -- -". ._ (,ut 



1 with ft 



book on 

lis form Is evolution _. . , 

closaea are flcllon, poetry, drama, p- 

1 these the arrangemiint of thi 



nd 



flcotlon scheme Is Incomplete without a. nota- 
tion. "A notation which consists •Tillrely of 
nne symbol, entirely ot flgurea, or letters, or nr- 
hltrary signs. Is called a pure notation, while 






tallon. Dewev and Cutter are practically puro 
notallonB, while Brown Is mixed. To be serv- 
iceable a notation must be elastln. so that It 
will divide or can bo added to In order to per- 
mit the Insertion of any new topic at any 
point In the Bohemo. ... A last requirement ot 
a blbllograrhlcHl scheme Is an Index to all the 
BUblects listed In tho schedules. ... In the 
practical application of classlHcntlon a few alm- 
rile but valuable rules have to be borne In 
Ind. The topic of a book must always be 

•— "•- "rut arrsnging factor, and then, 

psrllcular form of the topic. It 

usL V*: uio-L-cu under that form. The excep- 

>n to this, of course. Is In pure literature, am 

fore mentioned, where form Is paramout" 

In placlna the book one must always seek o 



chosen for the 
II tbu book li 



t ot the predon 



Books will occasionally oc- 
■" ~ " place In the 
f the elQstlcK 

_. _ __ Taking the ..>_ 

) which the n'MV subject Is most clopeily a 
w* make a new heading and plfice the Iwiok 
them. The final and Indispensable rule Is that 
a bonk must he placed where it will be most 
useful. . . . Beware of classifications wblrh 

under atheism or a book on the new theology un- 



no 
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der agnosticism, may or may not be truthful 
Classification, but it is the cressifler's opinion 
of the topics, and this opinion is superfluous. 
l>ewey violates this when he classes astrology 
under delusions; whatever may be our opinions 
of astrology, there are some people who actual- 
ly devote themselves to it with some earnest- 
ness, and in arranging we must respect their 
point of view." 

Problems of classification and an A. L. 

A. code. \V: S. Merrill. A. L. A. Bui. 

5: 232-4. JI. '11. 

"The first requirement of a classification Is 
that it shall be adapted to classify the litera- 
ture of the present time as well as of past time; 
that Is to say, in nomenclature and arrange- 
ment It must be either up to date or else 
capable of modification to make it so. The 
second requirement of a classification is that 
it shall be expansive or susceptible of addition 
to accommodate new topics, new points of view, 
new sciences and new affiliations of old sci- 
ences. The word expansive is used here In a 
wide sense. Any system that allows the Inser- 
tion of new headings in their proper places In 
the scheme, either by leaving gaps or by al- 
lowing for an indefinitely expanded notation, 
fulfils this requirement, whether the system is 
called expansive by its author or not. This 
brings us to a third feature of classification, 
namely, that its notation shall not hamper 
its due expansion and growth, but shall serve 
as a means of conserving its orderly arrange- 
ment." Several problems arise in the actual 
assignment of books to their appropriate classes. 
Some of these are "(1) the determination of the 
primary contents of a book; (2) choice be- 
tween two or more topics in a book, given 
equal or nearly equal weight; (3) conflict of 
V two classes facing, like Janus, two ways; 

(4) the treatment of individuals; (5) form 
versus content; (6) indexing." Because these 
problems are always arising for every classifier 
the A. L. A. should compile a code for library 
classification. 

Scheme of classification for books on 
ft)rc>try. K. Rruncken. Lib. J. 33: 313-4. 
Apr. ; Same. Engin. Digest. 4: 413-4. O. 
08. 

School of application for cavalry and 
field artillery. Fort Riley, Kan. Lib. 
Library classification scheme. '05. 
School of application press, Fort Riley, 
Kan. 

Shelf classification and shelfrmarking. F. 
\\'. T. Langc. Lib. World. 11:76-7. Ag. 
'08. 

Some suggestions on the classification of 
technology. Lib. Asst. 7: 146-8. My. *io. 

Subject classification of text-books in law 

libraries. G. E. Wire. A. L. A. Bui. i: 

258-60. Jl. 07. 

For a digest of this article sec under the 
heading Law libraries. 

Subject groups for illustrated works. W: 
M. Merrill. Pub. Lib. 10: 173-4- Ap. '05. 

Suggested classification for chemistry. A. 
Voge. Abstract by J. C. Bay. Lib. J. 34: 
304-6. Jl. '09. 

Thoughts on classification, occasioned by 

tlic publication of J. Duff Brown's 

.Subject classification. Pub. Lib. 12: 8- 

10. Ja. '07. 

The (•Ia.'«sificMtlon of book.*" in libraries is 
largely a (;iM'*^tion of accomodation f«»r hlcrher 
pijrpo.«*r«. "Tl.o lolative merits of clapj?lflca- 



tion schedules is a barren subject, unless dis- 
cussed on philo.sophlcal grounds. In practical 
work we deaJ with them as tools. . . . For the 
historical and philosophic sciences. Cutter's 
classification is a mastcfrly device. In the field 
of the exact sciences the Library of congress 
recently has indicated a system that is a re- 
sult of a dillf?ent and many-sided scrutiny. 
Tho decimal classification may have its draw- 
backs in spots, yet it is, as a whole, a bril- 
liant achievement." A review of Mr. Duff's 
Subject classification Is given. 

Typographic collection of the Grolier 
club and its classification. R. S. Gran- 
niss. Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. '11. 

Unfrequented paths in classification. M. 

G. North. Lib. World. 9: 437-40. Je. '07. 

The author suggests In a humorous way a 
strict classification according to subject of all 
books and magazines, even if to do this the 
books and periodicals have to be cut up. 

W'anted — a classification: a plea for uni- 
formity. R: W. Mould. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 127-47. Ap. '06. 

With the advance of the open access the 
time has arrived when libraries should adopt 
a uniform classification scheme. The two sys- 
tems now in general use are the Dewey deci- 
mal classification and the Cutter expansive 
classification. James Duff Brown issues this 
season a new scheme with a novel series of 
tables enabling subjects to be subdivided to 
any extent. "The scheme is so arranged that it 
can be aoplied to the largest library or the 
small collection." The Dewey system is In 
more universal use than the Cutter, but it is 
badly in need of revision. Mr. Dewey is at 
work on the new edition. He believes it 
would be foolish to re-cast the cla.ssiflcatlon 
"in view of the amount of cataloging that has 
been done by the present scheme." European 
as well as American librarians are being con- 
sulted in order to make the classification suit- 
able for international use. The Cutter system 
"is distinguished as being the most logical and 
modern In Its nomenclature of the recent sys- 
tems. ... It Is coming Into use in a good many 
American libraries, and when the final expan- 
sion is finished and provided with an Index 
will undoubtedly be more used still." It Is 
urged upon the I^lbrary asjsoclatlon to evolve 
a scheme worthy of universal adoption. 

Weak point in library administration: the 
absence of exact classification from Brit- 
ish public libraries. E: McKnight. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 289-95. JL *o6. 
Rarely ever is the subject of classification 
brought up in the Library association and yet 
English libraries are not as a rule efllclently 
classified. In almost every library the classi- 
fication is nuincriral in mam classes. That is 
"books aie divided Into main classes, some- 
thing like the following: A. Theology and phil- 
osophy; B. History and biography; C. Voyages 
and travels, D. Law and politics; E. Science 
and art; F. Fiction: G. General. There is. of 
course, no further subdivision, and the system 
is little better than a purely numerical arrange- 
ment. It is a hotch-potch method after all, 
and to dignify it oy the name of classification 
is absurd. Mr. Brown says of It: 'A more 
chaotic and unbuslness-llke arrangement prob- 
ablv docs not exist anywhere, in any depart- 
ment of life, than a numerically arranged Eng- 
lish public library on the plan just described. 
It is a mere \viUlerne.«s of books dumped down 
on the shelv?s without regard to topic, relation- 
sh\j>, or even an elementary idea of order or con- 
siPtenfv." Oi)en access libraries are more close- 
ly clasffified. but it Is said that " 'no satisfac- 
tory method, one which is not loo involved and 
cumbersome, has yet been devised, whereby 
tt«e indicator may be worked in eonjunctlon with 
close classlflcation on the shelves. ElaatSoitF 
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and latitude en the shelves are an essential 
part of any scheme of close classification, and 
of elasticity the ordinary indicator has none.* " 
Yet at Ctoorley this Idea has been disproved. 
The books there are classified according to the 
Dewey system, three figures being: generally 
used. "The class number and the accession num- 
ber are both used on the boolc labels. The acces- 
sion number acts as the indicator number and 
the Indicator book contains the class number. 
The method of working is as follows: A borrow- 
er applies for say book No. 5932. The assistant 
takes the indicator book and finds written in- 
side '840 Rousseau by John Morlcy.' He goes 
to shelf 840 — PYench literary history — and finds 
the book under the author's name. ... It 
would be of no avail to deny that it is not .so 
easy for a new assistant, with no knowledge of 
library work to find books in this way. But 
new assistants are troubled to nnd books ar- 
ranged in numerical order, and the difference 
in the time it takes to learn the system is not 
so much as to be considered a serious objec- 
tion. On the other hand, there are decided ad- 
vantages. The new assistant better under- 
stands the books in the library and their rela- 
tion to each other, and therefore sooner be- 
comes efficient and useful to the librarian and 
the public. . . . There is an inducement to 
offer help, when It is not too ciflicult to provide 
it. when an assistant can go to one place on 
the shelf for an armful of books on a special 
subject, and place them before the seeker, in- 
stead of running all over the department, which 
beside being a great deal of trouble, is a great 
waste of time and should not happen in a well- 
managed institution. Another advantage is 
equally obvious. Most libraries issue select 
lists of books, and some go to the trouble to 
supply any reader who applies for it with a list 
of books on a specified subject. Under a clas- 
sified system such li^ts can be rapidly and 
completely compiled." 

Brown's Subject classification. 

BrDwn versus Dewey. R: Wright. Lib. 

Asst. 7: 227-37. O. '10. 

The Dewey decimal scheme is a pioneer pub- 
lished thirty-five years earlier than Brown "^ 
subject scheme, hence the latter should show 
many improvements. Dewey's is purely a find- 
ing system. Brown's a system fitted to the 
notation. Dewey's object is "practical use- 
fulness," Brown's "logical order." In Brown's 
logical order "the material side of science has 
been selected as a foundation upon which 
to construct the hierarchy, for matter and force 
are assumed to precede life and mind. Life 
Is supposed to rise out of matter and conse- 
quently follows. The arrangement of the dif- 
ferent forms of life is evolutionary, proceed- 
ing from the lowest species, botany, through 
animal life to its highest form, human life. 
The instinct of procuring food and clothing, 
that is, the application of plant and animal 
life to human needs follows, as indicating 
the primitive exercise of the mind. Philosophy 
and religion as secondary applications of the 
mind are placed next and are succeeded by 
social and political science; man brought into 
contact with his fellows, and the resultant for- 
mation of society. The means of communi- 
cating and recording the earlier operations of 
the mind in thought — language and literature — 
form the next step in the hierarchy. As a record 
of the whole of life the products of literature — 
literary forms and history — follow: the literary 
forms being placed first because fable and 
mythology are thought to have preceded his- 
tory." A distinct characteristic of the Dewey 
system is "the evolution of the mind of man 
in its acquirement of knowledge. Man's mind 
becomes first active when he realizes that he 
te a being and forms part of a phenomenon. 
Ehiqulry into the causes and laws of all 
phenomena naturally follows (represented by 
phfloaopliy) with the result that at the out- 
set, an Idea of a supreme power (natural the- 
ologr) Is Aoonlred. The Christian religion is 



gradually revealed to him; the dividing line 
between natural and revealed theology being 
the Bible, the source of all revealed religion. 
The mind is next exercised in his relations 
to fellow men (sociology). After the primitive 
tribal divisions, a means of intercommunica- 
tion (philology) was set up, and by the com- 
parison of ideas, the facts of nature, as repre- 
sented by the class Science, became known. 
The application of this knowledge to human 
needs — useful and fine arts — would nat\irally 
follow: useful arts leading, because sciences 
were first applied to enable the necessaries 
of life to be obtained and were afterwards used 
for the production of pleasure. Literature, the 
greatest of the fine arts, provided a means of 
keeping a record, or of formulating history, 
which forms the last class." The defects and 
effects of each scheme are gone over class 
by class and the author finds that "in the 
question of order Brown is generally an im- 
provement over Dewey." Brown is more suit- 
able for English libraries, Dewey being too 
Americanized for them. Dewey's notation is 
simpler while Brown's is more expansive. 
"Taking into consideration all points one must 
acknowledge that Brown's scheme is as we 
must expect; owing to the difference of the 
date of compilation, the better scheme, and 
one worthy of its author and at the same 
time of consideration if not adoption by all 
English libraries." 

Canons of classification applied to the 
subject classification. W. C. B. Sayers. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 4^5-42. Ag.; Same cond. 
Lib. J. 32: 442. O.; Discussion. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 0: 468-75. A^. '07. 

A criticism of James Doiff Brown's Subject 
classification. 

Classification of library economy and of- 
fice papers. L. Stanley Jast. Q. 56p. 
*2s. 6d. '07. Library supply co., Lon- 
don. 

"Pnbllshrd originally In Brown's Subject 
classlficHtion. it has now been reprinted with an 
Index. . . . The author'.s aim has been 'to api>ly 
cIas.sincatior. not only to the literature of li- 
brary ec'onomy, hut also to the various writ- 
ten records and papers bojirins: upon the ad- 
ministration of llb^lrle^<, and proc^sves of 
work.' " Under nine main dlvl.«?ions "the ob- 
Icot has been *to provide a number for every 
kind of document, letter, record, process or 
group o^ processes In a library, and to reft-r 
by a single reference to tli-,- place of storage of 
every kind of mUfrial.' . . The nine nuTin 
dlvl'iion.s contain soni'j sevt-nty-five m.iin sub- 
division.s." 

Subject classification. H: T. Coutts. Lib. 
Asst. 6: 304-14. Ap. '09. 

An analysis of the Brown classification. "The 
scheme is eminently practical, and is founded 
upon commonsense principles. The field of 

knowledge is in the first place dividetl into 
generalla, matter, force, life, mind, and record. 
Under these broad divisions are arranged the 
classes and sub-classes in a logical progres- 
sion. The notation is plain, mnemonic, elastic, 
and, comparatively speaking, simple. The sys- 
tem can be used for very large libraries, or it 
can be adapted to the needs of smaller li- 
braries, and special collections of books." It 
claims to combine the theoretical aspects of a 
subject with Its practical application, and to 
provide only one place for a subject. A one 
place classification is an Impossibility, but Mr. 
Brown has reduced the over-lapping of sub- 
jects to a minimum. "The general principle of 
arrangement is that the subject or application 
is placed as near as possible to the science on 
which it Is based. Thus we find electrlc^il en- 
gineering immediately following electricity and 
magnetism in the main class of physical sci- 
ence: music, as an expression of sound, fol- 
lowing acoustics: domestic animals, with their 
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Classification— Brown's —Co nlinued. 
wilder klnil In zoology: building canatntctlon 
wILIi architecture, and so on. ... A mixed no- 
tation Is uied. 1. e., a. notation compoHed of 
holh lelterH and dgures. The notation IB on a. 
wide bails, the 3i letlers, A-X. belnir requlHl- 
lloned to show the main classes and their 
principal divisions. Thus ne have an Initial 
division Into 24 parts. The illelta of numbL-m 
are then used lo three places, giving a pow- 
er of division Into £4.000 parts, by using & 
symbol which Is no more Involved than, tor 
oxBhiple. MSGO. Although thpre are twenty- 
lour main divisions. Iheie are but eleven main 

OS follows:— A. 



— Review by E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 

g: 48-5S- Ag- 'o6- 
Mr. Brown Jias aimed to supply a constant 
place, or single pofltlon (or books on a subject 
-'•-■ ■■'- inly obtainable by making the acl; 






prlng 

physli 



from 



1 



liIOloE 






Mr. Brown 



hlcb Includes ediica- 
and the eraphlc and 



GenerallQ. B-D. Physical sclei 

logical science, Q-H. Ethnology at 
I.Kconnnilc blolrigy, J-K. PliTlosoc 
llglon, L. Social and political sclen 
Lite 



. M. Lan- 

„--„ , ...-ms. 0-W. 

History and geography, X. Biography, The log- 
ic of this arrangement Is found In the sequence 
of matter and force, life, mind and record, A 
categorical table of form dli ' ' 

extensive system of decimal 

der classes possible. "Nailonal and 
are excluded from (he categorical table, and 
where It Is necessary to quality a topic by Ua 
nation or language. U must he done by add- 
ing the national or philological number, from 
the mnln tables, lo the subject number. By 
way of Illustration, llie elasaificBtlon mark for 
book on the 'ButlerflleB of (he British Isles' 
would be FS87Vfi: Subject, ButterflleR, FS87; I.o- 
c»11ly. United Kingdom. V500, Ignoring ciph- 
ers. Or again, a book on the 'Dogs of Bat- 



latlor 



t Ihe subjei' 



. FB18USBT. 1 



It 



B Of I 



• lor. 



a and third flg- 
mimoer unless It Is desirable 
e the subject as In the case of 



(o closely localli- .... 

uur second example, nui is n iici:ca<siii ^ Lnm 
there should be any dividing mark between the 
two sets of numbers other than Ihe Inlllal lel- 
tcr of the local mark. It sometimes happens. 
In n close classltlcatlon, that the loplc must be 
ciunlinvd both locally and by form. Extending 
Ihe preceding example we will Imagine II to 
be a 'nibliography of works relating to the dogs 
of Bntlerspn,' Our classinratlon mark thus tie- 
romes FniSUIIBV.l, which analysed la: Subject. 
I'DST: PalegorlcBl number. Indicating bibliogra- 
phy, 1." Composite hooks may have the class 
numbers of several subjects combined Into one 
long number. Numbers are Ifft here snd there 
lor the IntercnlHIIon of subjects. A complete In- 
dex Is appended. 



that biology, mechanics. literature and blbilog- 
raphy arc as ix-rvaslve ss education. He Is 
oppn to Ihe charge of inconsistency on this 
point. "One slmtile way of teetlng a classlH- 
cailoii is to think of some of the books we 
1l;ivb been unable to plsce In olher Ckuslflca- 
tlon^. Under this test the subject classldon- 
tlon comes out exceedingly well Indeed. Very 
many books are written upon philosophy and 
religion togather— the S. C. provides a head 
for (hem. . . . The possibilities of subdivi- 
sion are enormous. Altogether about 10.000 
bends have lieen provided, each with a number 
nellher longer nor shorter than A 111. Bui 
apart from these class divisions are the cate- 
gorical divisions. In Ihe absence of a more 
word, 'categorical' Is 
' forms, phrases, stand- 

.tc, which apply more 

-I n^DB lu every subject or subdivision of a 
subject. . , . The cateitorlcal lables comprise 
3TG very useful forms and phrases, and aa a 
certain number apply to all class divisions It 
will be seen how closely books may be classed. 
In addition to the claassB and the categorlu 
are the alphabetical and chronological symbols. 
. . . The Index to Ihe S. C. Itself Is thoroughly 
done. It Is veri lull, occupymg 171 ol mo 
inpp. In this book. EiRCh entry refers to the 
one and only place to which raaierlal Is to ito. 
The simp'iclty of Ihe Index and Its extent, are 
sirons inducements to librarians to apply Che 
scheme to their libraries." Even ■•■--- — •-- 
are not In a position to apply Ihe a 
-■-- Subjcc- -■-——-—-- '— -■ 
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plele OS possible. . . . Allhougtn a widely rcail 
man hlmseK he HOUghl the aBaialnnce of spe- 
clallatH m various spheres nf knonkiJe'e, and 



Cutter haa undertake! 
which experts soy la i 
tlool yet publleaed, q 
BL'tuat books It is est 
clancinca'-lon the B. 



.,.1 w"v. ... ,. ma or notation, aubjecta 

belnc rppreeenteil by letters and geographical 
divlnlona ot ttie world by numbers. . . . The 
•iiperlortty o( the E. C. notation la due to its 
greater haae. . . . Anolher uavantage of the 
E. C. letter notation Is that It permits of heav- 
ily represented classes of Illerature being 
spread over several base characters. For bk- 
ample, the EOclal sciences take up primary let- 
lera H. I. J, and K. and tnc science* and arts L. 
M. K. O. P, Q. R. S. T, U. V.^ and W,_ all ot 



short I 



. the 






Jee 



I of [ 



i !lbi 



r code la ilvided L 

I oelnit reserve for 'prellmlna- 
livlBlona applicable to most Rub- 
bers 11 to 99 for political dlvl- 
- The pr^ '— 



■lea and _ 

those In the D. C. 
somethlnB 









. The E 



bald 



wUh In 



C i^, ElOWever, qtnaeiujiiis m\(i , - 

enumerntlon of subjeuta and marks, Thruout 
the V70rk the author haa intenporsed praci 
and Impartial notea ""' '"' " "'"' 

classifying boolts. his icmarKS on mo ( 
ways of nrraogiiiB tlographicBl worka . 
pjihauatlvc sa to leave no appirent roo 
any one to add anything further on th. 
]pct. In many places he gives alternati' 
■itlniu (or debatable subjects, .ind often i 
note embodylns his own opinions 
iT>oie appr^rlate place. 



e of tl 



mmarlaed aa follows: 



(i) That It is dlfflcu 
ot letters. (3) That 
cause losa of time in 



study . 



. object Ions 

incomplele schfeme, 

1 letter natation would 
shelving hooka, (4) That 

. .' to remember as flgurea, 

(B) That Ihe public would nof be able to copy 
out or understand the use of letters. IE) That 
Irllers do nc-1 caljh the eyf so quickly aa num- 
bers. There being no complaint Of the arrange- 
ment of aubjeola. QOthlng further need be said 
on th<B point To my mlmi, ull the ebjectlona 
may be aumined up in one ward— prejudice. . . . 
The gbjectlon that a letter notation cnuaes loss 
-• "—H in putting ^■"">'- '"'" ""■'■• -1="—. 1° " 



fallnc 



inembEr letter: 



iVld^ti 



ct- ot tho 
The foL 



■ claa 



B. A., LL. D,, T. M. C. 
grasptd as entities withoi 
. . . Chemists probablv 
greater use than ai 
never heard of any 
BdopnnK a number 
0» kHer,'' 

— Discussiiin. Lib. Assn. 
A p. 'os- 



dlly than nunibera, 
I alone. . . . The ob- 
>t catch the eye so 
liy calls for notice. 
A., are Intuitively 
It any apparent effort, 
put letter symbols to 



Athenieum library of : 



possible, its practical application easy for tha 

Inexperienced as well as the experienced cat- 
aloger. il) It should be sclentine and logical 

lie able to ftnd books on related subjects 
grouped together. Its point of view should be 
modern so that modern sclenllflc works may 
ha assigned to proper positions. <3) It should 
lie nexlble. allowlns choice In special Bcbemes 
for special libraries or collections, {*) It should 
be expansive, providing simple schemes for 

large libraries. Provision s 






ralior 



mall I 



,■ increi 



In BlM 



I Z for subjects, making subject subdivisions 
by the addition of second, third or fourth 
letters. Figures ure used only either to indicate 
form subdivisions (where the digits 1 to B are 
used), or geographical subdivision (where the 
numbers U-B!) are used). These BubdlvlslonB by 



the fourth letter furnishes 367,980 total sub- 
divisions. To allow of such minute subdivision 
on a decimal system requires six flgurea." The 
call numbers are short, even the most minute 
subjects requiring but three letters and "the 
use of Ihe local list numbers from 11 to 9S 
results in short marks for all booiia having local 
algnincance. especially in geography and his- 
tory." The practical application of the system 
la easy. Pupils with only a high achoot educa- 
tion can in a few weeks classify rightly a 
large percentage of the books, and young boys 
and glrla can soon learn to tlnd the books on 
the shelves without special help. The claasiflca- 
llon Is scienliHc and logical, "it groups, (or 
Instance, philology and literature together. 
Language is X. literature T; the same local 
list may be applied to each. It places Archi- 
tecture with the Fine arts, and Building with 
Technology.^ U classes^ M^n^ng and Metallurgy 



' " e his- 
leihods'of recor'SngThoughUThruout, a logl- 



.... followed. -. - 

In Its science. The natural hlalory. mHthemot- 



all 



been compiled within the last f( 
Is provision for modern discoveries In pure 
and applied science. There are places for 
aeroplanes, automobiles, radioactive substances, 
factory coats." Flexibility is secured by cross- 
references. "The Expansive ciaasin cation pro- 
vides seven ciaaslflcagona ot varying length, 
the flrst containing ten classes, the second 
thirty-one clasaes. and the Hnat development, 

.L. .1. _. — [o„..i — — ._y thousand, thus 

.. llest library and 

provides for any possible 
amount oi b™>viii. with the smallest possible 
amount of additional labor in changing book 
marks on the records of the library, , . . Sub- 
jects vary according as they relate to different 
countries. Thus In loology, there are not only 

books which treat ' "- ' - 

brales and of the v 
monkeys, but r" 



adapting 1 
at the - 



fenlh classiflcntli 
! In 



irtebratea. of mammals and 

, books which describe the 

of Africa, of Madagascar, of Borneo. 

, . The hiatory, laws, language and literature 
if England are so diverse ' "■" "-'"' 



_ _ ..„ J history, 

iBwa, language and literature of France that n( 
Reneral library of slue would (or a momeni 



e adopted It is Important 
In choose one that Is "both theoretically cor- 
rect nnii practical in npplieallon, ... A good ulns- 
slflcHllDn should be: (1) Easy to apply. Its 
noliKlon should be simple. Its classes easily 
dlsllngtilDnnble, lU call nurabera as short as 



fcrent way from the other, (or two reaso 
nrst because it la dliTerent, a division i 
by subject but by locality; and second, berai 
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Classification — Cutter's — Continued. 
different classes, and also that it should not 
be used for any other purpose. We cannot take 
letters for this purpose, for they are already 
taken for subject marks; we therefore use 
figures. If for example, 45 is the mark for 
Engrland. and D is church history, then D45 
is English church history; F is History, F46 
English history; O is Zoology. 045 is English 
zoology. Whenever one meets 45 one knows 
it means England, and can be nothing else." 
No suggestion of need of amendment ha^ ever 
been heard of the classification. "The users 
are enthusiastic advocates of Its adoption." 
The incomplete index contains 65,000 entries 
and none of the 400 pages of science are yet 
Indexed. 

Expansive classification. W. C. B. Say- 
crs. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:99-117. Mr. '09. 

The expansive classification is based on evo- 
lution as is also that of J. D. Brown, but they 
show wide differences. "There is an order in 
the main headings of the Expansive classifica- 
tion which may be called logical. A savage 
become.«« apprehensive of deity through a savage 
philosophy, and before he is aware of national 
identity or history he must be aware of in- 
dividual identity or biogrraphy, geography, or 
his knowledge of his immediato physical en- 
vironment as it relates to his nation, would na- 
turally be developed with the development of 
his national conscience. The social sciences, 
the economic relations of men to one another 
in a community, naturally spring out of the 
needs of a national social group — or social ag- 
gregate, to use Emil Reich's phrase: the social 
bases of a nation being secured, it naturally 
develops industries and the embellishments of 
life; hence the sciences and arts in their vary- 
ing forms of medicine, industrial and techni- 
cal arts, and then the fine art.s. The final stage 
in national development is the sensible conserv- 
ing of thoughts and records by the arts of writ- 
ing, which reach their culminating point in pure 
literature. We see, therefore, that there Is a 
logical co-ordination of main headings In the 
expansive system. . . . The decimal classifica- 
tion is practically without co-ordination In Its 
main classes." There are seven schemes of 
classification In progressive order of fulness. 
The basis of notation is the alphabet. The ex- 
pansive classification is "philosophically con- 
sistent. Its co-ordination is clear throughout." 

Dewey Decimal classification. 

Brown versus Dewey. R: Wright. Lib. 
.\sst. 7: 227-37. O. '10. 

Notes on this article arc given imder the 
heading Classification — Brown's subject chissifi- 
catlon. 

Decimal classification. M. Seymour. A. 
L. A. Bui. 5: 227-30. Jl. '11. 

The seventh edition of the Decimal cla.sslfi- 
cation is merely a first installment of revision 
and enlargement. "Changes proposed will be 
carefully studied and the few that promised 
clearly to Justify their cost will be made. 
But no change will be made merely to fit a 
new theory, for theories are constantly chang- 
ing and a shifting classification Is impracticable 
for libraries. ... If a scheme brings related 
subjects together, provides for adding new 
topics, and enables books on the same pha.se 
of the same subject always to be classed to- 
gether and readily found when wanted, it is of 
comparatively little moment whetlier exact 
.vequenre on shelves accords with the latest 
theory. The Decimal classification has now be- 
come so much the common language of li- 
braries and bibliographies In all countries, that 
it is clearly undesirable either to make fre- 
quent changes or to ignore growth. Apparently 
a revi.<:ion about every quarter century would 
be the golden mean between the costly and 
Impracticable changes of trying to keep up 



to date, and the opposite extreme which would 
in time make any scheme seem medieval." Plan 
of revision: "Besides subdivision of any subject 
to any required extent, there will be an increas- 
ing number of compact notes giving dates, facts, 
distinctions between allied numbers and similar 
data, often saving classifiers long search and 
greatly enhancing the value of the book for 
reference. . » , whenever demand will cover 
expenses, any revised subject will be issued 
separately with general explanation, 3 figure 
tables of other subjects and index." 

Decimal classification and rclativ index, 
by M. Dewey. Review. Librarian. 2: 
58-9. S. '11; Lib. J. 36: 477-80. S. '11; 
Pub. Lib. 16: 337-8. O. 'II. 

Decimal classification and relativ index. 
7th ed. *$6; hf. turkey or flex, persian, 
*$7; flex, turkey, *$8; Index, separately, 
*$3: hf. turkey or persian, ^$4. '11. 
Forest press, Lake Placid Club, Essex 
CO., N. Y. 

Decimal classification for history, geog- 
raphy, biography and genealogy. Bui. 
de L'Inst. Intcrnat. dc Bibliographic. 
8: 87-124. '03. 

Dewey decimal classification after thirty 
years. W. C. B. Sayers. bibliog. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 12: 314-34. Je. '10. 

The edition of 1899 is entirely Inadequate to 
modem demands and a new edition Is In prog- 
ress. Particular attention is to be given to 
modernizing the divisions of science. The 
scheme is vulnerable and illogical In many 
places, but not fatally so. It is easily modi- 
fled and expanded. 

Dewey expanded. H: V. Hopwood. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 307-22. Jc.; Same. Lib. 

J. 32: 362-7. Ag.; Discussion. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 0: 340-5. Jc. '07. 

An explanation of the "Classification biblio- 
graphiquo" of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie. The paper shows "that the dif- 
ference which exists between the two classi- 
fications is not a difference of bulk alone; It 
does not even rest on the revision which the 
original has undergone; it is fundamental; and 
the changes introduced are not. In the main, 
those of detail and definition, but rather those 
of form based on a system affecting the clas- 
sification throughout To those who mark 
their libraries by Dewey a knowledge of the 
Brussels scheme seems to be indispensable." 

Expansion of the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication for the history of the Pacific 
northwest. C: W. Smith. O. I5p. pa. 
'08. Univ. of Washington Library, Uni- 
versity Station, Seattle. 

Extension of the Dewey decimal system 
of classification applied to architecture 
and building. (Univ. of 111. Engineer- 
ing experiment station. Bulletin no. 
13.) N. C. Ricker. O. loip. gratis. *o6. 
Univ. of 111. 

Extension of the Dewey decimal system 
of classification applied to the engi- 
neering industries. (Univ. of Illinois 
bulletin, v. 4, no. 5, pt. i. Nov. 1906.) 
L. P. Breckenridge, and G: \. Goode- 
nough. O. 72p. pa. gratis. '06. Univ. of 
Illinois. Engineering experiment sta- 
tion, Urbana. 
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Classification — Dewey — Continued, 

Note on the classification of radium and 
radioactivity, according to Dewey's sys- 
tem. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
420-2. O. '09. 

Question of the adoption of the De>vey 
classification in the Ontario libraries, 
(p. 30-6 in Proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Ontario library asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ap. 1907.) 

The objection Is raised that the adoption of 
the Dewey classification would be a great hard- 
ship to small libraries because of its cumbrous 
machinery. 

Suggestions towards a constructional re- 
vision of the Dewey classification. A. 
J: Hawkes. Librarian. 2: 5-8, 43-6, 83-7. 
Ag.-O. 'II. 

Library of congress classification. 

Classification. Outline scheme of classes. 
U. S. Lib. of congress. Catalog divis- 
ion. O. 21 1. '06. U. S. Lib. of congress. 

L. C. classification schedules. Pub. Lib. 
15: 38O-7. N. '10. 

Library of congress classification. C: 
Martel, A. L. A. Bui. 5: 230-2. Jl. '11. 

The Library of congrress classification was 
"devised from a comparison of existlngr schemes 
(includlngr the Decimal and the Expansive) and 
a consideration of the particular conditions In 
this library, the character of its present and 
probable collections, and its probable use." The 
system does not follow strictly the scientific 
order, but rather a convenient sequence of 
various groups of books. The symbols are "(1) 
for the classes, a capital letter or a double 
letter; (2) for the subclasses, these letters 
combined with a numeral in ordinary sequence. 
Provision for the insertion of future grroups is: 
(1) In intervening" numbers as yet unused; (2) In 
the use of decimals. This notation secures for 
future development the greatest possible elastic- 
ity In providing for intercalation of new classes 
or subclasses as well as for divisions and sub- 
divisions under subjects. A third letter could 
be resorted to without Inconvenience If desired, 
while the numbers for divisions migrht be easily 
converted into decimals by writingr them in the 
form 0001 to 9999. . . . The Library of congress 
arrangrement permits the grrouplngr under a 
country of all the subdivisions of a subject in 
logical order which are Immediately related 
among themselves and have Jointly a more 
intimate relation to the country than to the 
general theoretical works on the subject, while 
the mechanical application of a local list under 
every subject and various subdivisions under it 
has the effect of scattering in many places 
material which belongrs together. . . . The gen- 
eral principle of arrangrement within the clas- 
iSes or under subjects is as follows: (1) General 
form divisions: Periodicals, Societies, Col- 
lections, Dictionaries, etc. The placing of this 
material at the head of a class, or subject, has 
besides its logical Justification, the grreat prac- 
tical advantage of marking on the shelf, visible 
even at a distance, the begrinnlng of a new 
subject. (2) Theory. Philosophy. (3) History. 
(A) Treatises. General works. (5) Law. Regrula- 
tion. State relations. (6) Study and teaching. 
(7) Special subjects and subdivisions of sub- 
jects progrressing^ from the more general to the 
specific and as far as possible in logrical order. 
When amongr a considerable number of co- 
ordinate subdivisions of a subject a logical 
principle of order was not readily discernible, 
the flJphabetical arrangement was preferred. 



The general principle has also, to a certain 
extent, governed the order of the main classes, 
looking upon the grroup as a comprehensive 
class." 

Library of congress classification and its 

printed catalog cards. F: C. Hicks. Lib. 

J. 31: 255-6. Je. '06. 

The library of the United States naval war 
coUegre after considerable deliberation has 
adopted the classification used by the Library 
of congress and thus is saved the labor of 
classification. This library is largely technical 
and no scheme of classification better suited to 
its needs exijts. The only difl!lculty lies in the 
fact that as yet the Library of congress classi- 
fication scheme Is not printed, but when it is 
there can be no doubt of its practicability for 
it is as certain to be as full as other schemes 
in the subjects with which the Naval war col- 
lege is concerned. 

Outline scheme of classes. Library of 
congress. 1910. 

This is a preliminary outline. Schedules for 
America, music, science, and bibliography and 
library science have been Issued. That for 
America is out of print. 

Cleaning books. See Binding and repairing; 
Care and preservation of books; Disin- 
fection; Dust. 

Clearing houses. 

See aUo Duplicates. 

A. L. A. magazine exchange. Lib. J. 35: 
25. Ja. '10. 

Clearing house for state publications. 
Lib. J. 30: C231-3. S. '05, 

Clearing houses for periodicals. H. W. 
Wilson. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 165-6. S. '09. 

Magazine and book exchange. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2:49-50. Ja. '10. 

The Xo'A' York state library has established 
a periodical and book exchange. "The es- 
tablishment of this bureau should lead each 
library which has not already done so, to 
adopt Immodiatelj* .some systematic plan for 
the bulldinpr up of a periodical reference col- 
lection. This plan, for the smaller libraries 
at least, should include: (1) the securing by grift 
of all the periodicals, both new and old, which 
the friends -of the library can be induced to 
donate; (2) the arrangement of these Into as 
many complete volumes as possible; (3) sub- 
scribing for a few of the more important mag- 
azines which can not bo secured by gift; (4) 
the purchase of some general periodical index, 
suited to the size of the library, whose list 
of titles Indexed shall be the guide followed 
In acquiring and filling out sets; (5) sending 
to the state library promptly, (a) a list of the 
volumes needed to complete Its sets, (b) a 
list of all its duplicate volumes, or volumes 
which are n()t Included in the Index which 
it has adopted as its guide; (6) binding all 
complete volumes of ])eriodIcals which are In- 
cluded In Its index. The cost of this binding 
may be included In the account of expenditure 
of state money." The state library will main- 
tain two card files, one containing a list of 
what Is wanted and the other of what libraries 
have. 

Periodical purchase and exchange. N. M. 
Russ. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 369-70. 
Jl. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 
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Clippings. 

Clippings. Ihe system and index: an in- 
expensive, simple, unlimited yet accu- 
rate newspaper and magazine clipping 
system. C: E. Eberaol. D. ii-142p. •$!. 
wspaper clipping co., Ottawa, 
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subject. 



toKBIher 






.... _ ■ portly printed 

■hp pnvelopPH shoulrt be large 
i-l' inehes. Some wHl prefer 



s anil expanded f 



not rare to buy Ihem." The heW iyglem 
nf clnssinoallon f* none at nil. but II one In In- 
Flsled on, the nbridged edition of the Den-ey 
deelmni cInsiiinEatlon Is hest. 



Practice versus theory — a reply to Mr. 
Dickinson. E. F. MeCollough. Pub. Lib. 
IS: 186-7. My. '10. 



hlch are not du- 
le for tbe asking, 
give away what 



"Most libraries duplicate 
leading magaxIneH. Those 
plicated are usually obtalni 
People arc always glad t 
they do not want themselv 
American family, magazlni 
terrlfylne rapidity. A Blngle advertiaen 
the dally paper will usually precipltad 
the library an avalanche of — ■ — — ■ — 



To b* « 



But E 



B material will I 



, there will t 



tain Issue Is at hand, and in that 
axine la a. page upon both Hides < 
primed two equally valuable art 
and demand wilt usually determli 
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which 1 



ing 



: pamphlet boxes 
heap. So are flling caseii. There 

t three libraries where filing caaea. 

..„ _ capacity of from 8.000 to JO.OOO mounted 
:ilpplngB. cost from V3i to t&O. the difference 
in cost depending upon the difference In con- 
slruftlon. Filing ollpptngs under subject head 
Ings is largely a duplication of the work done 
by tile 'Reader's guide.' By following such 
n method cross-references are also neceaaa — 
These add materially to the cost. Ilowev 
If Ihe clippings are classified according to 1 
Dewey class I Heat Inn. a logical arrangement 
had and cross -references are nnt necessa 
This claBBllled arangement Is made easily < 
e«sBlb'e to the pt-mon of ordlnarv Intelligence 
by filing at the tieglnning, the Index to the 



III. 

■■Tj.e _ „ ^..„ 

the Dewey aerlmal syate 

modification of that system." 



The essentials of a useful system of scrap 
keeping are celerity, mobility, and classification 
by Buhjeeta. Thlfl cannot be done by the scrap 
book method. "Formerly librarians In large 
tlbrarles used to despise pamphlets, white ellp- 

Slngs were altogether l>eneath their notice. 
nwadays they no longer despise pamphlets. 
they merely hate them, anil they are beginning 
'■> take notice of clipplngB. """-- "-— 






Reference libraries for busy men. P. P. 
Poster. Ind. 67:1125-8. N. iS, '09. 

The librarian of the editorial reference libra- 
ry of the Youth's companion deacrlbes a method 
of keeping transient material for ready refer- 
ence in a series of classiaed envelopes tiled In 
a Eclt-lndexlng arrangement. MOgazlnes are 

•■'— ■ anil articles worth saving Illed 

clippings. Plles'of unbound maga- 
•iiit^B luiu newspapers are also kept. 

Simple filing system. Manual Train. 11: 
462-3. Je. '10. 

Treattneiit of ephemeral material in 
tlie public library. S. K. Hiis. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:404-8. S. '09. 

What shall we do with clippinKs? C 
Haihaway. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. s: 
9-10. Jl. -06. 

■■Bow often. In a small llhrary. (in doing 
rpfprenee work) one reiiiembers some newspa* 
per clipping which would have elv<>n the rawct 
Informallon wanted, but where to flnj II Is tha 
problem." The Chautauqua portfolio has 
helped solve the problem. "The portfolio, On 
the rhelf. looks like a black -covered book, but 
when opened, i^ach one conCsIns ten envelopes, 
the same size as the portfallo. R»^yi envelope 
is called a serllon, and they are lettered A— K. 
On .?very section, or envelope, is an Index lo 
the contents of that parlicular section and 
lhes.> IndfX lines are called topics. There are 
twenty topics to evpry section. For exaintrie. 
Vol. 1 may be used tor 'Noted men." The Brst 
eni-elope in thri volum? is called Section A. 
The lirst clipping In SfCtion A is Henry Irving, 
which Is numbf-red Topic 1. Every Clipping 
pertaining to him IB given that same num>>er. 
I ptaie the topic number and the date at th« 
lop or the -irtlcle. The date IB imporlant. as It 
Is often asked for. Now these clippings are 
ready to ba catnlogeJ. I use the standard card 
catalog card nnd make reference to the volume 
of thf portfolio, wcllon and topic." The "ellp- 
plngfl about local history arc espocially impor- 
tant to UB. tor almost nil nf me avsllible In- 
formation comes to us from the newspap^ ar- 
ticles wrkten by nloneera It Is now a plea- 
sure to use our ellppinjcB for reference work. 
By this method every clipping is cataloged and 
tiled In the reference room ready for use." 



Clubs and libraries. 

Srt aUa Clubs for chlldrc 



Club women and programs, K. L. Rob- 
erts. Pub. Lib. 14: 205-8. Je. '09. 

Reference librarians tlnd work with study 
clulia one of absorbing interest. It "opens her 
eves wider, broadenB her views and ^ves her 
more areas of s>-mtiathy with other people's 
culture and their ologles and iBms," The 11- 

programs (or study, the club program commit- 
tee often coming to Iho library to see study 
outlines and consult the reference librarian and 
even to hnve her actually make op the pro- 
gram. In doing this, the librarian should strive 
to have programs, regardless of the nature ol 
the subject, connect with the present day llts 
nnd IhouKht. Whether the HUhJect be Greek 
nrt. French rcnsISBance. or Robert Browning, 
its treatment should be such as to make it a 
live thing, "If Italy Is the topic It mav be 
isolated by the study of a series of unrelated 
(liliigs: buildings, eminent naople. caatler — ■— 
arches, a monarch, a poet, etc., or It 
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Clubs and Ubrariea— Con' rotietj- 

mude a llvlns whole thmUKli a study of lis i>eo- 
ple: who and what th^y are: tlieir origin and 
Die cllmallc geographical Influences In thetr 
■1evd«|imeiit: Ihe uf^e Ihev mnde of Ihelr poal- 
..._._ _._._. ._. ^, ..-, fp^],g^ an 11- 



n thai 



s of g 



I (it which 1 



and 



After. 



wards comes a study ot whnt . . 

Inr to. day In Ihe human race. or. that nation's 
contribution to the humanities which puis th« 
Mudent In touch with the people as part of her- 
self. Then naturally one may nlop with the 
Italian Immlsrallon and a discussion of wheth- 
er the Hooding of our country by that race may 
tiring us good or 111." It Is Important to (Ind 



»tiii1y many Imoks to be able to do thl 
"The program maker must try to roni 
rin Ihe Importarl things nnd slruggle 



wading everything 



ihrouKh the relall 

ninmend 



■ns for topics 
oflen be found from t 



iiihject 



subject. Poole's Ip' 
flPY will often have Hals of nrtleles under th- 
r'nalrml heading which will itive (Ine thoujthti 
for working up the Inplc. The encyclopsedlai 
often piiKgcflt n loRlcni sequence of topics 
Book lIsiF of course are easy lo Ret. . . . Topic 
are suggested l>v the linlverslly e " ' 
Albany extension and other lecture courses, n 
there Is often much to be gained through 
study of the point of view of the subjects tn 



the 



. .• maJters c 

■ftnirses of study' nnd 

books.' with their nnnotai 



■•Che In' 



■Best 






suggest- 
ing tne onoKs to iook inio on a Kivcn topic 
I.*ypoMt and Hi "~ 

and their elUbs' i-nn nc uiru n.m 1. 

In making out a program of a blngraphlral na- 
ture the Idea should be to throw the weight 
toward a study of the mnn's work Itself. There 
Is too great a tendency to spend time on atudy- 
Ing nhniil a man who hn" done somelhlng and 
not enough on the thing he has done.'" 

Library aids to study clitbs. I. A. Hilt 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. a: Q-iO. O. 'o6. 

'■Without the public library clubs would have 
been more rare and less helpfuL Yet so potent 
are they as educational factors that several 
Btales have already rccognlicd them as a part 
of their educational system, have made appro- 
priations for purcbaaing I ' 
have a syatem ot rej— ■ 
their Stale libraries." 



Library and study clubs. 
Lib. J. 33: l8'-2. My. 
A review ot clubs and theli 
lead. Pt'nnsylvanla. 



"It 



. siKnlltcanl fact of no smaM moment 
hlie America was practically built around 
' ■■■ ■ "' public 



ualy. In 



a library. . ._ _.. 

library were born a' most si mull 

fact, the nrvE nallnnal organliatli... ,_ 

for educational purposes antedates by one year 
the public library law, and as we know thev 

the history of these two Institutions, these two 
great turcea for good, and while we realiie 
that every sum of gaud must cast Its shad- 
ow of harm, and certain evils be the result, 
we feel fairly safe In the growth of both, bu- 
cauBo of their high motives, their endeavor 
tu Interest and educate all sidea ot humau 
nature, and their freedom from the complexi- 
ties, which are Introduced In a niianolal pro*. 
It scheme, . . , The woman's cluh has assumed 
suoli i.roportlons alrcaily, botli positively and 
iodlrcctiy. such a power In education, that WB 
arc loM iherc Is none upon which 
"■' '"- — ilnty of dependi 






mulher 



of our 



Ihe home Idea and the hnme-teeling Into both 
c;ub and library. As [he home Is a fundament- 
al, so It seems to me everything worth while 
should partake of its ideal nature. We can 
never get at the heart and the will of a man 
wllliout a suggeatlon ot liome. and the city Is 
the man. whether he be Ave years old. or EO; 
Iherefore. ot a!l Institutions, Ihoae that stand 
for citizen education should be the last tu 
partake of the nature ot a c.ild city supply 
a hop. The woman's club Instead of being an- 
lagniiisllc lo the home, was buildeii and la 
malnlaliiecl tor home education and home ad- 
vancement. The Instllullun Idea makes tho 
pauper, the InBlltutlon Wen makes the nihilist. 
Between the e'ub and the library Ic-t 



by 001 






jught N 



irking - 
. plac- disabuse tl 
the librarian and that ot the public 



igethei 



club la with tiie Individual, and the special 
committee. . . . The librarian can be ot In- 
estimable value as a guide to both the work 
and the play ot the Individual and her club. 
In seeing her point of view, and helping her 
to see her best, not yours, not a librarian's and 
not anybody elae>, but her own possibilities, 
always and forever. This cooperation, we be- 
lieve, alter studying each other, may be 
brought about not alone by libraries having 
speciallBis to meet club women, but by wom- 
en a cluba having librarj- committees whose In- 
lerpBl It IB to meet with these experts onjl co- 
operate, coordinate, correlate, and every other 
known co. In Ihe work of both parties. . , . \ 
list of books and mngaxine articles unetul ti> 
"'■■'■ -'■ould be published not only 'd 



the local club columns ,., ,,„ ,,.c==, uui m 
the offldal organ ot the general and slate fed- 
^-ii„„ 1. .^„.,j .__,_ ^. .... special object 



oration. It should again I 



ot them the most eiiecllve possrbie'orgaiis of 
action. By so doing, we believe libraries and 
clubs all over the country would he iielped. . , 
We need a club hour In the library, similar 
to the story hour for children, where all sorla 
of good things might germinate: with a list 
of Ihe moat aulhorllatlve and choice boohs 
and papers to read on subjects ot the day. and 
information and dlacuaslon upon those In which 



.,, ^ doing, 

rl%l evailahle may be avoided, and the librari- 
an wtll have a chance to purchase books bearing 
on tihe topics assigned, especially If the sub- 
lect la one that will b« likely to be studied 



Outline for a study of municipal Kovern- 
ment. L: J. B.iilcy. bibliog. Lib. Oc- 
current, a: 53-5. Mr. 'ot), 

elu^b'^'t'S^n^SndXn'a"''"" '"""'">' ""■ " """'* 
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Clubs and libraries — Continued' 

Reading circles. J. Pomfret. Lib. World. 
13: 289-94. Ap. '11. 

Study club program. Iowa lib. com. leaf- 
let, no. 8. 

Suggestions as to most profitable kinds of 
programs, methods of study, and ways of ob- 
taining material for study. 

Study outlines. 23V. D. ea. 25c. 'o7-'o8.. 

Wis. Free lib. com. 

Contents: no. 1, Japan; no. 2, Russia; no. 3, 
Canada: no, 4, Travel in England and Wales; 
no. 5, Travel in Scotland and Ireland: no. 6, 
French history; no. 7, Modern Italy — ^History; 
no. 8. Shakespeare's King John; no. 9, Shakes- 
peare's King Richard Second; no. 10, Shakes- 
peare's King Henry Fourth, pt. 1-2; no. 11, 
Shakespeare^ King Henry Fifth; no. 12. United 
States history — Discovery and exploration; no. 

13, United States history — Colonial period; no. 

14, United States history — Revolution: no. 15. 
United States history — Formation period. 1783- 
1817; no. 16, United States history — Expansion 
period. 1817-1860; no. 17, United States history 
— Civil war and reconstruction. 1860-1876; no. 
18, United States history — From reconstruction 
to date, 1876- ; no. 19, Travel in the United 
States; no. 20, French art: no. 21, American 
literature: no. 22, English literature — Early 
Victorian period; no. 23, History of Wisconsin. 
1634-IJ08. The Shakespeare series are not 
available to libraries and clubs outside of Wis- 
consin. 

What the club woman has a right to ex- 
pert from the public library. B. S. 
Smith. la. Lib. Q. 5: 34-9. Jl- 'o5. 

"Broadly speaking, the aim of each chib wom- 
nn !s. by means of her club, to become a better 
citizen herself and to help others to become 
better citizens." In pursuing this aim she 
should "expect from the librarian not nlone unity 
in sentiment, but active service; that the library 
may not be known as a place where only the 
fleeting stories of the moment may be had ireely 
for the asking, but where the best is alwa\s 
to be found. And we thus have the flri-t step 
wherein the club womaii, as a citizen of the 
highest id(>als may look to the librarian for 
unity r«f sentiment and effort — to advance and 
raise the grade of reading." In addition to 
eoop'^'rating: with the club woman toward a com- 
mon ideal, the librarian should render practical 
assistance as far as possible. She "should 
search for all material on all subjects being 
investlfjated by the clubs and keep this material 
In one place, available for dub use only, either 
to be circulated or to remain in the libiary, as 
tlie leader may prefer. She should extend to 
the leader and members of classes privileges 
similar to those given the teachers so that any 
number c>f books may be drav/n at one time for 
a reasnnalile length of time. If the material 
In the libnuy on certain rulo'eets se<'ms meagre, 
she should buy all the books the library ean 
afford on that subject for the clib work. Talks 
to the flubs on the use of reference books often 
prove helpful and an incentive to personal re- 
search nn the part of the women, which is 
always better than any help given by the li- 
brarian, l.i.^ts of the book.? on the subject of 
study should be kept near the books, and, if 
possible, preserved from year to year. These 
will be fovmd of much value for reference. In 
some of our libraries rooms have been set apart 
for the exclusive use of clubs." 

Why the public library is a fruitful field for 
the club woman. M. V. Clark. la. Lib. Q. 
6 : 43-4. Jl. '09. 

Club women may do much for the librae- 
after building and books have been secured. 
"Let people know you are Interested; direct 
the conversation of your friends and callers to 
your library, or some special book which may 
be found there: Invite people to visit the li- 
brary." The library might well take the place 



of the weather or the latest novel as a social 
topic. Club women should be in touch with 
what the library contains, especially with what 
is on the children's shelves, and be able to 
direct the children's attention to special books. 
As opportunity presents itself question children 
about their reading, and read some of the chil- 
dren's books. Help the librarian by calling at- 
tention to special articles and topics for the 
library bulletin board. Help prepare programs 
for special days. Help the librarian make the 
people feel that the library is an integral part 
of the educational system of the community. 
Send your own magazines that you do not care 
to preserve to the library as soon as you are 
through with them. Let some child carry 
them, thus bringing the child in touch with the 
library. See that every man, woman and child 
In the town becomes acquainted with the li- 
brarian. "Let her, and others, know that she 
is an important and responsible personage 
working quietly and faithfully for all; that she 
is a valuable and trusted member of the com- 
munity, deserving your hearty Interest and sup- 
port. Teach the children that as of old all 
roads led to Home, so In your town all streets 
lead to the library, that every one should be- 
come familiar with that institution, that treas- 
ure-house." 

Work of the factory girls* clubs, Dayton, 
Ohio. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 133-5. Je. '10. 

Work with clubs. K. A. Chipman. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 256-7. Jl. '09. 

All club programs and topical references are 
kept on file. Program committees meet at the 
library. Material not already in the library 
Is secured quickly, so far as means permit. A 
clipping collection Is kept up. 

Clubs for children. 

Junior civic league. M. van Buren. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 6: 133-6. N. '10. 

Good citizenship, as the author defines it, 
means unselfishness, "less thought for one's 
self, more for one's fellow." It Is this kind of 
citizenship that the Junior civic league seeks 
to foster. "It is Impossible for a municipal 
government to secure beauty and cleanliness 
until the individual Is Interested and the in- 
dividual most easily reached and most readily 
impressed is the child. For cleanliness of 
back yards and alleys, attractive lawns, park- 
ings and school grounds, porch and wlndop- 
boxes, the utilization of vacant lots and a gen- 
eral interest in flower and vegetable growing, 
the children may be depended upon to make 
their home surroundings attractive and the city 
generally cleaner. Children are natural doers 
of things. One child given seeds and a few 
simple tools may Inspire all the youngrsters 
in the block to action." In Mankato the work 
of the league centers around the library. The 
librarian on one of her regular visits to the 
school proposed the plan. The cooperation of 
teachers, citizens and the local papers 
kept up the enthusiasm and a club of 376 was 
formed. Within a year the membership grew 
to 600 — all members being children under 15 
years of age. Each member Is given eight 
packets of seeds. "Directions for the prepara- 
tion of the soil and the planting of the seeds 
are given both at school and at the library, 
pictures of simple gardens are displayed at 
the library and books on children's gardens 
circulate freely." First and second prizes of $3 
and $2 are offered in each ward in the city for 
the best flower garden, and for the neatest yard 
from street to alley. Early in the spring a 
civic mass meeting was held in the opera house 
at which part of the program consisted of stere- 
opticon views of "before and after" scenes. 
I^ater thruout the grades, from the 4th to the 
7th, one recitation period was given up to the 
writing of compositions on "What I can do to 
make Mankato clean and beautiful." "The 
.Junior league means much to the city physi- 
callv but of far greater significance Is the 
underlying moral force of a work of this nature 
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Clubs for children — Continued. 
— ^the Influence of industry, cleanliness and 
beauty— of real civic and home pride — upon the 
boys and girls who will some day have control 
of municipal affairs. 'But,' you ask, 'what has 
the library to do with all this?' why, every- 
thing. The League is under direct supervision 
of the librarian and all the work centers around 
the library — the registration of members, the 
distribution of seeds, the meetings of the 
League, the bulletin exhibits, the awarding of 
prizes, and last but not least, the circulation 
of books of special interest to League children." 

Junior civic league experiment. S. L. 
Nason. la. Lib. Q. 6: 159-60. Ap. '11. 

Library boys' club. J. A. Robinson. Wis. 

Lib. Bui. 5: 5. Ja. '09. 
A current events and social club. 

Library boys' club; an experiment. F. 

Duren. la. Lib. Q. 5: 129-31. Ja. '07. 

The rlub had Its Inception in the desire to 
preserve order and quiet in the library with- 
out resorting to the expedient of banishing 
the boy? because they disturbed the quiet of 
the rooms. "Souvenir libroiy post cards wero 
sent to every boy between the ages of ton 
and fifteen whose name was on the library 
register. These cards bore the simple state- 
ment. 'We are going to have a I>Ibi-ary boys' 
club. Come to tlie library Saturday morning 
at hfilf oast ton and hear more about it.* " 
At the first nioetmg "thv* announcement was 
made that on Saturday mornings the library 
De longed to th«i library boys; they mi{;ht talk 
and laugh and go about at will, a freedom 
which was gladly accepted and never abused. 
I should mention here that the library was 
not open to the public until the afternoon." 
The boys chose their own oflllccrs, and drew 
up their own constitution and by-laws. "Tlie 
name suggested was the Young citizen's club 
and Its purpose, to fit Its members for cltl- 
zen.shlp by giving them drill in parliamentary 
practice and in learning to pull together." 
Programs were given on various subjects, the 
work including papeis, discussions, extempor- 
aneous speaking and debates. The results 
were all that had been expected. However 
"let the librarian who is proposing to estab- 
lish a boys' or a girls' club consider carefully 
if there be a legitimate need for such an or- 
granizatlon. . . . Many are the demands upon 
the children and we must be cautious lest or.r 
zeal for them draw them away from the home 
or cause them to neglect their school work. 
The librarian must count the cost not only 
for the children but for herself for mueh tlnio 
and thought will be required and her enthus- 
iasm for the club must iiol lead her to neg- 
lect the regular library work." 

Library clubs for boys and girls. M. H. 

Milliken. Lib. J. 36: 251-3. My. '11. 

Membership in a small well-organized, self- 
governing club develops the child's sense of 
responsibility. Such a club frequently offers the 
first lessons in popular government. Further 
than this the club is an effective means of ex- 
tending the educational work of the library. "The 
club's greatest usefulness lies in the opportu- 
nity it presents of broadening the interests of 
the child, of opening to him through books 
and discussion new fields of thought and pleas- 
ure. Compared with this. Information acq<ilred 
and number of books read are comparatively 
unimportant." Club work helps to bridge over 
the intermediate period when the boys and girls 
are outgrowing the children's department, and 
introduces them gradually and naturally into 
the adult department of the library. 

West Indianapolis library boys' club. E. 
Saltmarsh. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 208-10. 
Jc. '11. 
"To Insure success, no club should be organ- 
ized except in response to a definite need." In 



this particular case the suggestion was put 
forward by the boys — a group of boys, ranging 
in age from fifteen to twenty years, who had 
been patrons of the library from the time they 
began to read. The librarian readily fell in 
with the suggestion, helped with the prelim- 
inary plans, and found a suitable leader. After 
that the library assumed no responsibility aside 
from furnishing the room for meeting. At the 
first meeting the leader drew from the boys 
their reasons for wishing to organize such a 
club. Each expressed a desire for self improve- 
ment along some line. The boys drafted their 
constitution, elected officers and named their 
club. Meetings were held once a week. The 
first meeting of the month, It was decided, 
should be an open meeting with an outside 
speaker. The regular programs on other even- 
ings were made up of essays, two sometimes 
three, of from five hundred to one thousand 
words each, w^ith questions in geography and 
history. On one evening of each month a 
debate made part of the progrram. The boys 
take Interest and pride in the preparation of 
their work, and it is in this work of prepara- 
tion that the library comes Into active touch 
with the club. 

Collation of books. 

Objects and methods of bibliographical 
collations and descriptions. A. W. Pol- 
lard. Library, n. s. 8: 193-217. Ap. '07. 

The objoci of collation i.s to discover whether 
a book Is perfect, and "to ascertain in what 
relation it stands to other copies of the same 
work." In order to accoinplisli these two re- 
sults the collator of early printed books must 
understand the makeup of those books. Early 
printers printed tlicir sh.-.eLs page by page ex- 
actly as the scribes had written them. Mr. 
Pollard exp'.Hins how this v.as done and what 
precautions wero taken to get the sh<^ets of 
a quire In the i-lRht order "To get the quires 
In the right order they w<*re sometimes num- 
bered, but more often lettered, the first quire 
a, the second b. and so on. Tho letters used 
were, mostly, those of the Roman alphabet, 
which treated i and j as one letter, and u and 
V as one letter, and had no w. The letters 
thus used are called signatures, and the Ro- 
man alphabet of twenty-three letters is that 
used by most English printers In signing tli\' 
sheets to the present day." To guard against 
the poiisiblUty of numbering the sheets and 
quires wroncrly "careful scilbes wrote the first 
word of a new (julro below the last word of 
the last line of the preceeding quire. This 
provided a means of checking the order of the 
quire.*!. So also, when they had written the 
first leaf of the first sheet, they wrote below 
the last word of it the first word of the second 
sheet, and so on for the third and fourth, and 
thus provided a means of checking the order 
of the sheets." When the printer had taken 
all these precautions It is easy to collate an 
old book. But before 1472 no one used printed 
signatures and even after that time many 
books have neither .signatures or catchwords 
because It was the custoT.i to place them at 
the very foot of the pa^ii where they could 
easily be cut off by th«? binder. Again the 
quires In an old book t»re not always reg- 
ular as sometimes additional leaves were in- 
serted. Tf one can find tho strings which mark 
the middie of ihe quires 1 1 Is fairly easy to 
collate by means of the watermarks as only 
one watermark Is made on each sheet of paper, 
and this Is made about the middle of one- 
half of the sheet. Mr. Pollard tells liow to 
detect missing leaves and leaves supplied 
from another copy. The article closes with the 
methods of collating more modern books and 
with the forms of description to be used when 
the collation is complete. 

Collections, Special. See Local collections; 
Special collections. 
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.. : publlahed !n the United Kingdom. 

The books which are purcUa»«d consist mainly 
□r foreign publications. 



Academic standing of college library as- 
sistants and their relation to tlie Carne- 
gie foundation. W. E. Henry. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5; 258-62. Jl. '11; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 294-5. Jl- 'II- 

■ the 

Amount o( help lo be given lo readers. 

W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 33: 264-8. Jl. -08; 

Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 327-32. S. '08. 

Notes on I his article are given under the 

beai3In£ Reference work. 



and university libraries. T. W. Koch. 
A. L. A. Bui. z: 341-?- S. 'oB. 
A plan ivhieh has proved i 



s that 



mlt Q 



single department. 



B general library Hsu re 



had during 



' him 



that their de- 

■JS 



or quite as much as hia BhBre," If, In 
this plan. It becomes necessary "to restrh 
lessors In certain depanmentr -'■ — -' 

partmenta have had a full ah 

their order Blips with them a 

mark titles In the wder of desirability fur m- 

lure purchases as fast as funds permit." 

Berea college and its library. E. K. Cor- 

win. Lib. J. 32: 499-500. N, '07. 
Book selection in the university library. 
E. H. Budington. Columbia Univ. 0- 
13: 218-23. Mr. 'n. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
beading Book selection. 

Brief outline of the organisation and 
methods of the CambridRe university 
library. H. G, Aldis. Lib. Assn. Ree. 
7: 625-36. D. '05. 

The library Is rearly BOO years old The 
boohcaF^B (la.le from l''A9 to 19(». the buildings 

century. Readers have always had free ai 
to the shi-lvea. While this dlmlnishFB 
amount of service required from the staf 
adds to the difflculllea of administration, 
eftocts the organliatlon of the work. The 
raanent staff constats ot twenty-four pen 
The Ubrajy posacsaes upwards 



der csirds tor all books wanted, with no thought 
ot wliat lunda may be available. These are 

fiurchaaed as far as funds will permit, care be- 
rg taken that no unreasonnhie nmniini (ilin 
librarian being the Judge) 
_. ^^g ___ 



ipportlon 

, but with appeal to the library board 

from any unsatisfactory decision. ... No fixed 
sums are ever set apart for any department; 
the entlra plan Is to a certain extent automatic 
and within right and reasonable limits the sum 
each department geta is determined by the 
number and urgency of Its manifested wants. 
The librarian keeps a department account book 
which shows the sums spent for books, blnd- 
InK snd periodicals, by every department dur- 
ing every year. . . . Tlie tigurea for single de- 
partmenlB are sometimes used with the head of 
that department to toil him how much he ^"" 



heading Cataloging. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
T: W: Huck. Lib. World. 12: 413-8, 
447-52. My.-Je. '10. 

Central bureau of information and lend- 
ing collection fnr university libraries. 
\V: C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui- 3: 380-3. S. 



Central bureau of . . 

collection for college libraries. W: C. 
Lane. Lib. J. 33:429-.H. N, '08. 



College and university libraries in ihe 
southwest. P. L. Windsor. A, L. A. 
Bui. 1: 277-8. Jl. '07. 

College and university hbrary; preprint 
of Manual of library economy, ch. iv, 
J. I. Wyer, jr. i8p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A 

College libraries and college librarians: 
views and comments. W. N. C. Carl- 
ton. Lib. J, 31: 751-7- N. '06. 
As a. class college libraries have not kept 
jnce with public libraries during the last thlr- 
y years. Too many -lollege trustees and proa- 
denls have thausht anyone could looK alter 



nllaed the ni 
rles of the 



of a night wati 
has outlived h 
>d librarian. A) 
!ed of npparatu 









It of ill 



I In 



. A colleg* 
libra rl.-^n neeus more preparation tiian Joes 
Ihe Ubtsrlan of a public library. He Is associ- 
ated w'lh a body of finely trained scholar* and 
to understand and be in sympathy with their 
methrtda and needs he should have scholarlr 
tralnlns and scholarly ability. "Whether th« 
coUegH Is large or small the relationship be- 
tween llbrnrinn onJ faculty must be close and 
ponftanl. Harmony between them is absolutv- 
ly essential both as regards the library and 

would wiab 10 avoid 



I 






baolel 



While the litirarian 
"the utility and 



he rem^mberea when an expensive setoflxioks 
Is atked for whlcli perhaps only the Instructor 
will use that the grade of the college is deter- 
mined hv the charaoler nf Instruction given 
by the taculty, "If a qualil 

a forefBn Journal of world _ 

field, one thiit contains a large share of t 
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nf Rucli ntudents as are worth teaching." 

College libraries in ttie mid-nineleenlh 
centtiry. W. N. C. Carllon. Lib. I, .12: 
479-86. N. '07. 
College study at Columbia. C. A. N'clson. 

Lib. J. 32: 495, N, '07, 
Correlation of the library and other de- 
' panmenls of colleges and universities. 
L. N. Wilson. Pub. Lib. la; 220-!. Jc. 



Ttiero Is a t 



tion 



t libra 



»d for 



arllcr 
! othpr 



Clark 



cohege . 
unlvenilty "the heads ot departmeni 
«lai!iilflcfitton (or the books strictly 
nold and classify all the boaka puronasea lor 
Ilirlr depm-tmftils a* they are received." Un|. 
formlty In achrmeB of tlaasl Heat ion la not In- 
Blitcd upon. "ThlE hrlriKS about a close re- 
lation bPlwenn the library and all the depart- 
roenu Qf the uiilvenlty. The nlcovea are ptac- 
tlcaliy departmcntBl '"' '— —■■■-'- •'-- — ■- 









The Ubraiian maki'S no aui^esclons of radical 
ch^n^p* 1*1 thou t flrjt conaultlnK the heads 
ol deportmenta n-'iilch will be afCecled by such 



Desigiiiii); of a college library. N. S. Pat- 
ton. A. L. A. Bui. 1: 270-4. Jl. '07- 

"Ttie flrst work mutt be done by the libra- 
rian ana should consist in reducing to writing 
a description ot the purpose said scope o( the 
coOege library." Consultation with the presi- 
dent (n regard to the future of the Institution 
and vith the professors In the departn:l(^nts that 
use the library, vial la to other colleges, and 
psnstiltatlona with other librarians nhould fol- 
low. When there Is no librarian, the president 
should study the needs ot the new bufldlng. 

Dcvelopii-g a college library. W. H. Kerr. 
Pub. Lib. i;: 214-7, Jc. '07. 

■■Ai modem ■cienllftc instruction is Im- 
pnietlcB.1 wiihuiit Its Inboratotles, ao U mod- 
ern Instruction In literature, philosophy, his- 
tory, languBEe, and sclencp Incomplete with- 
out Its workshop, the library." The college 
library should supply professional material 
to ten eh era. It should furnish Inspiration aiid 
guidance to students. It oiight '- ■-- - '■-' 

rel'allori 



Distribution of income in the college li- 
brary. J, C, Rowell. Lib. J. 30: C84-fi. 
S. -05. 

Eilgar Allen library of the University of 
Sheffield, T. Loveday. Lib. Assn. Rec, 
11:567-71. D. '09. 

Efficiency in college and university li- 
brary work. W. Austen. Lib. J. 36: s66- 
q. N. "i I. 
Much has been said of late of atlemptlng lo 
apply nfiodern business Ideas of efflcli-ncy to 
academic wurk. The application of such princi- 
ples to college and university libraries would 



i ot the tradition ( 



eiienl handed do- .. „ . 

time 11 would be fruurul of reaulta 
with the antiquated marhlncry ren: 
improved methods I "" ' 



>diat 



In- 



efficiency would follow. The Aral 
difnculty met In attempting to formulate a 
more efficient plan of organisation Is Ihe lack 
of uniformity of opinion as to the functions ot 
a university or college library. First there 
must he a, sharp distinction between the two. 
The university library must aim to provide ma- 
terial for researeh. and nothing short of all the 
literature on a subject can give complete aatls- 
facllon. The aim of the college Is to provide 
materia] necessary to make effective the teach- 
ing done in the college. The university which 
Is combined with the college has both needs 
to provide for. -This conatHutea the raw ma- 
lerial. to use the industrial term, with which 
the library must supply the needs of the col- 
lege student, (he embryo scholar, and the 
serious research worker, and the machinery, 
organisation and methods used to 



1 either 



make 1 



efficiency or hinder it." The work of getting 
these materials affords an opportunity to us 
approved In the buslnes 



nting house," In (he classifying a 
cataloging necessary lo make these materials 
ready for use, there Is Bn opportunity lo intro- 
duce functional division of tabor. In the use 
of the library It should he remembered that a 
cardinal principle of the business world Is "that 
H combination ot closely allied interests Is more 
efficient than' to break them up Into independ- 
ent units. The various unes made of a targe 
library are so interwoven that to separate them 
Into several Independent divisions Is pretty sure 
la result In duplication of work and encroach- 
ment on each other's needs, not to emphasize 
unnecessary dnpllcallon of materials that might 
easily serve more than one need at different 
times." The ufle of specialists trained In a 
particular subject to give assistance In the use 
of that subject Is another appUcntlon of the 
principle of the functional division of labor. 
Frederick Ferris Thompson memorial 

librarv buildinR, Vassar college. Lib. J. 

31: 769-70. N. '06. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Buildings. 

Function of ihe librarv in education. W. 
H. Kerr. Educa. Outlook. 4: 307-II. 

"Tho library Is not only the supplement of 
the departments of Instruction, not only one of 
Iha departments, but It Is the department ot 
departments. ... It is very easy to see the 
neceai'lty of new dynamos, additional mlero- 
scopts. Improved chemical desks for the IbIki- 
ratones. Then why Is It almost a, crime tn have 
duplicates In our UbrariesT Why does not the 
department of books, which la both servan.t and 
master ol all. receive twice or thrioe that 
whlch_ Is granted so unhesitatingly for scientific 

Future university library. H: Rand. Na- 
tion. 84: 26.1. Mr. 21, '07. 

The Harvard law snhool library U an exam- 
ple of what may be done with departmental 
collea-e libraries if they are handled In the 
right way. "The dovclopmpnt ot this library 
has taken place under an expert who has 
e^\•>■n exclusive attention to legal literature. 
The res>ilt has been the creation of one of the 
best law libraries on this conUnnnt; and this 
librarv In I'lm has helped create one of the 
best law schools In the world. Mere Increase 
In the number ot books and In extent of ac- 
commoltatlon eon Id never have yielded these 
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fruitful results if there had not been in addi- 
tion expert and departmental aviministration. 
If only through such departmental develop- 
ment a thorougliJy ettlclent library in a law 
school has been built up, a similar policy must, 
so far as practicable, be pursued In liistory, 
scienre, philosophy, or any of the other great de- 
partments of a university. . . . The library of 
a department has been truly described as its 
•laboratory.' But a successful laboratory can 
bo conducted only by those who give their 
lives to the taslc, and never by mere general 
supervision." Tlien if it is a good thing to 
have departmental libraries "we must form 
a no V conception of the nature and functions 
of a central library in a university. Such a 
central library would comprise the general 
coll'ictlon of b-^oks which are of equal valuo 
to the wholo university . . . and the great 
army of general periodicals, reports, records, 
and documents serviceable to the entire com- 
munity. It would also contain the general 
reading rooms, and provide for the various 
divisions of general library administration. 
Indeed, this administrative work would be 
on«» of the most Iniportant functions of the 
main library. ... A suitable plan for a gen- 
eral university library might, for Instance, be 
found In a main building for the central library 
surrounded by a group of department build- 
ings in close connection; or it might prove 
mort advisable to have the department librar- 
ies imder the same roof as the central library. 
This later plan would afford tho readiest access 
to all the department libraries. Yet whatever 
the location, the cue thing necessary is the 
maintenance of separate department libraries, 
To-daj' the great university libraries have, for 
the most part, only a corps of administrative 
officers. Tlie future university library must 
provide in addition a staff of departmental 
librarians." 

Handbook of the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. T. W. Koch. loc. 'lo. 
G: Wahr, Ann Arbor. 

"The aim of this handbook is to acquaint 
students in a general way with the resources 
of the libraries of the ITniversity, to give be- 
ginners a little elementary instruction in the 
use of reference books and the card catalog, 
to inform newcomers about the distinguishing 
features of these particular libraries, while 
giving some general counsel about reading 
and uFe of books." 

History of the Bodleian library. G: R. 
Bolton. Lib. World. 12: 241-6. Ja. '10. 

Honor system in college libraries. I. M. 
Butlin. Lib. J. 34: 162-4. Ap. '09. 

A detailed account of the working of the hon- 
or system at the library of Beloit college. Vio- 
lations of this system are Judged by a commit- 
tee of students who forward the evidence and 
their recommendation as to sentence to the 
proper dean. Names of offenders are not made 
public but the nature of the offense and the 
penalty fixed upon are published in the college 
paper. 

How to increase the culture reading of 
college students. L A. Kidder. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 419-20. D. '10. 

In technical colleges courses are so crowded 
that little time is left for cultural reading. By 
means of bulletins, special shelves, reading 
tables and personal effort the librarian should 
bring attractive books, both new and old, to 
the attention of the student. In this Oregon 
library the great eastern dallies are kept on 
file in order that the boys' political and eco- 
nomic Interests may not remain wholly sectional. 
A course in library practice required of fresh- 
men aims to arouse an appreciation of and love 
for good reading. 



Indeterminate functions of a college li- 
brary. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 32: 4S7-92. 
N. '07. 

Juniata college library. J. B. Martin. Lib. 
J. 33: 184-5. My. '08. 

Library and the university. A. T. Had- 
ley. Clark Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 60-4. Ap. 
'04. 

Library and the university. C. W. An- 
drews, il. Univ. Chic. M. 2: 238-51. Jl. 
'10. 

Library in relation to the university. C: 
H. Compton. Lib. J. 35: 494-503. N. 
'10. 

The library is an institution for the educa- 
tion of the many. Whether a boy leaves school 
at the fifth grade, high school or university, 
his education is not complete. The library 
is the only institution in which he can con- 
tinue his education and the public library is 
making every effort to afford him the facilities 
he needs. The college library, on the contrary, 
has been merely a follower, never a leader In 
library progress. One reason has been the 
slow recognition of the importance of the li- 
brary in education. Fifty years ago college 
libraries were open only at certain hours 
during the week. In 3881 the United States 
Bureau of education advanced a new idea 
when It issued a bulletin entitled "College 
libraries as aids to instruction." Altho we 
have advanced far since that time, the college 
library still lags behind the public library. In 
the first place. It has seldom had adequate 
support. While the college as a whole has 
usually had to practice rigid economy, tho 
appropriations for the library have never been 
In Just proportion to the allotment for other 
purposes. In the second place, there is a lack 
of understanding as to the position of the 
college library. While It Is related to all de- 
partments it should not be looked upon as a 
mere adjunct. It must be recognized as an 
individual department. "The library does have 
a very vital connection with the other depart- 
ments, and the closer the relation the greater 
aid the library can give. But there must be 
one consistent policy of the whole library, 
and by the whole I mean all the books which 
the university owns. This llbr.ary must be 
administered so that it may serve Its function 
both to students and faculty. I hold that the 
function of a state university library Is to 
serve faculty, students, and the people of the 
state." The faculty will use the library for 
two purposes, to enrich their instruction, and 
for research work. If a book is used by one 
professor only, its purchase will be justified 
if thru the reading of it he can bring to his 
class the best that modern scholarship has to 
offer in his field. Students use the library 
for two purposes, because they have to and 
because they want to. The amount of required 
reading in every course is increasing. Aside 
from this the library should encourage the 
students in general cultural reading. Thru 
mall orders and thru university extension work. 
state university libraries are beginning to 
meet the needs of the people of the state. 

In the administration of college libraries, as 
in public libraries, the librarian should be giv- 
en all the freedom possible. A faculty com- 
mittee with advisory powers and a voice in 
the apportionment of funds to the various 
departments Is desirable. The head of each 
department in consultation with his associate 
professors should select the books bearing on 
his line of work. All general reference hooJcs, 
general periodicals, and books of general cul- 
ture should be selected by the librarian. The 
question of departmental libraries is still an 
unsettled one. Books bearing on law, medicine. 
engineering and the pure sciences may be 
.separated, but those on sociology, history, polit- 
ical science, education and literature are so close- 
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College libraries — Continued. 
ly related that any attempt to separate them 
into departmental groups has proved a failure. 
It can only be done by many duplications. 
l>epartmental libraries when they exist should 
be under supervision and should be open the 
j-ame number of hours as the general library. 
1 he (juestion to be kept in mind by both faculty 
and librarian is that of usefulness. A book 
in demand by several departments would be 
of most value if kept in the general library. 
Students need all the practice they can get in 
the use of a general library. North Dakota 
has a course in bibliography required of all 
freshmen. Its main purpose is to familiarize 
students with the library. More work along 
this line is to be recommended. 

Library in the university. A T. Hadley. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 1 15-7. Ap. '09. 

The spirit of research was absent from the 
old time college library. The men of that gen- 
eration browsed: they did not investigate. Re- 
.search was carried on in the private libraries of 
the professors. "The last 20 years have wit- 
nessed a radical change In this respect. . . . 
An institution which does not give facilities 
for research to the younger instructors and the 
graduate students cannot attract either In- 
structors or graduate students of the type that 
it wants. It is no longer a museum; it Is an 
enormous group of laboratories, covering almost 
every conceivable subject of human interest. 
. . . One of our great dangers In the univer- 
sity today is that In our use of books as in- 
struments of research we should forget their 
use as means of enjoyment. . . . We have got 
very far away from the old days when incipient 
geniuses browsed at will In the alcoves of the 
library. . . . We sacrifice much if in training 
specialists we cease to train cultivated gentle- 
man of the old school; and one of the best 
charactersistics of one of the cultivated gentle- 
men of the old school was lils love of a kind 
of enjoyment which could be obtained only 
from the deliberate reading of books for pur- 
poses other than mere information." 

Library needs for universities. G. S. Hall. 
Clark Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 67-9. Ap. '04. 

Library of the university of North Caro- 
lina. L. R. Wilson. Lib. J. 34'- 55o-i. D. 
'09. 

Library of University college, London. R. 
\W, Chambers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 350- 
8. Ag. '09. 

Library policy from a university point of 
view. R. A. Rye. Librarian, i: 3-8. Ag. 
'10. 

"The library policy of those universities 
which consist of a single college should be one 
of comparative simplicity. To the best of their 
ability their endeavor to provide for the needs 
of undergraduate and post-graduate students 
alike In so far as this can be done by one li- 
brary. In the case, however, of a scattered in- 
stitution, such as the University of London 
with its sixty colleges and schools with recog- 
nised teachers, situated in widely distant quar- 
ters of the metropolis, it is an obvious impos- 
sibility for a single library alone to cater for 
all students. ... In the first place there is the 
University library which should. In so far as 
London is concerned, be constituted to provide 
well-equipped special collections to promote re- 
search work, and to serve as a library from 
which 'external* students in all parts of the 
country can borrow the books they require for 
their studies. The research student needs a 
thoro equipment In special subjects, and must 
have at hand bibliographies, complete sets of 
the leadins Journals and of transactions of 
learned societies, as well as standard mono- 
graphs and the like. In addition there should 
be attached to the University library a clear- 



ing-house for the libraries of the widely scatter- 
ed colleges and schooj.s connected with the 
University of London. . . . Besides the Univer- 
sity library, each college and institution should 
have its own library for the special use of its 
students and teachers. In the case of the larg- 
er collegiate libraries it would seem that the 
German system of seminars is the best for their 
purpose. The function of the 'seminar' library 
is 'to i)rGpare the student for the use of the 
various research libraries of which London pos- 
sesses several outside the sphere of the Univer- 
sity tliat might well be put under contribution. 
But in the smaller schools connected with the 
University where tlie requirements are less ex- 
ten.sive. a working library of text -books and a 
small reference section is probably all that is 
required." 

^Liclo-ovor library at the University of 
Michigan. Pub. Lib. 13: 8-9. Ja. '08. 

Moclcrn college library. J. H. Canfield. 
Lduca. 27: 129-35. N. '06. 

The college librarian "must appreciate books 
and ... be able to correct Iv value their rela- 
tions to tile work of instruction. ... He must 
also be an organizer and an administrator, fer- 
tile in expedients, alert for opportunitv, ready 
to take the initiative. . . . Such a man ought 
to r(^celve recognition, in rank and tenure and 
pay, as a full nrofe.«sor and ... he should have 
a seat in the faculty. . . . Assistant librarians 
should rank as assistant professors. . . . Cat- 
alogers rnd other members of a (large) staff 
'rr.^ • s^^^^'^^ rsink with instructors and tutors." 
There is no more reason for having a faculty 
committee on library administration than for 
havmg such a committee for the department 
of Latin or biology, but the librarian should 
not ignore the faculty, he should constantly 
seek their counsel. The funds for the library 
should bo apportioned thirtv davs before the 
end of the college year. "Salaries and con- 
tingent expenses should receive first care, next 
rerials and continuations (to keep sets intact), 
and then the more general books of reference, 
dictionaries, cyclopedias, annuals. What re- 
mains should bo devoted to the departments. 
. . . leaving the initiative of choice of books 
with them. . . The librarian and his staff 
must always constitute . . . the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, the reader and the 
book. This calls for experience and skill in 
classification and cataloging, in the convenient 
placing of books on the shelves, and in all 
mannfr cf devices for keeping such close track 
of each book that at any moment a definite an- 
swer can be made immediately to an inquiry 
for any title. Books used for required reading 
should be out of reach of the students, care- 
fully guarded, and loaned on a day-and-hour 
scheme — generally for use in the building only. 
All other books should be as conveniently ac- 
cessible as possible, for the open shelf system 
has an almost infinitely large balance in Its 
favor. Some provision should be made for 
evening work In the library, and there should 
he rare (If any) observance of either academic 
or legal holidays. . . . The modern college 
libraiy is a workshop ... it Is the very heart 
of the college." 

Modern tcachinir and the li1)rary. J. B. 
Wliarcy. Ldx .1. 32: 153-4. Ap. '07. 

President Harper writes "in the really mod- 
ern institution the chief building is the library. 
It is the center of the institutional activity. 
. . . The days are coming when in addition 
to the llbrar.v each group of closely related de- 
partments Will hive Its separate departmental 
ilbiary. Tliis will Include the books In most 
common use, the maps and charts of special 
vahi'*. The student In the future will do little 
of his work In his study: he must be in the 
mldj-'t of books. No ordinary student can 
afford to own C)no book In a hundred of those 
which he may wish at any moment to consult. 
His work must be done whf»re. without a mo- 
ments delay ... he may place his hand upon 
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that ore of ten or twenty thousand books 
wliich he derilres to see. Some of ii8 will see 
the day when. In every division of study, there 
will be professors of bibliography and method- 
ology, whose function it will be to teach men 
books and how to use them." 

Necessary red tape. J. E. Goodwin. A. L. 

A. Bui. 5. 253-8. Jl. '11. 

Of all the processes of library economy, 
classiflcation is the one which in the college li- 
brary gives rise to the most difference of opin- 
ion. "As soon as the librarian has made the 
classification to square up with the ideas of a 
particular man, he is almost sure to have 
placed it on a bias with the ideas of another." 
The solution as far as the professor is con- 
cerned is to insist that he make friends with 
the card catalog. "There is trouble between 
the classification and the mind of the professor 
before he appeals to the index at all, so when 
this guide points in an unexpected direction, 
he questions its accuracy. He is used to pilot- 
ing himself about the stack and giving no 
special thought to the classification so long as 
he finds the books where he expects; ordinarily, 
he has no use for the catalog. Hence, it fol- 
lows that a really excellent catalog and good 
classification are made to appear very unsatis- 
factory to him, because in the large proportion 
of cases in which he uses the catalog he gets 
unexpected results. . . . The work we do in 
changing records seems out of all proportion 
to what should be warranted; it takes more 
time to change the classification, cataloging 
and marking, than it does to accomplish the 
processes in the first place. Perhaps the con- 
ditions for necessity of change in the records 
arise because we are too often led to classify 
for a special or temporary purpose when the 
book might better be given a number it could 
hold for ajl time." The practice of classifying 
copies of the same book in different parts of 
the library is not commended. "The assistant 
who handles a book which carries a copy num- 
ber at once knows that he should be able to 
locate at least one more copy when the second 
call for the book comes; but if he has handed 
out a book with no copy number on It, and 
I)rartice allows the regular classification of 
books in more than one place, he must appeal 
to the catalog for a check upon his work, 
otherwise he cannot be .sure of his ground. The 
jreneral uractlce of placing all copies of the 
same work in one place in the classification 
thus simplifies the amount of pure memory 
work required of the library assistant, and gets 
the book into the hands of the student more 
quickly, while it places upon the users of the 
library who have access to the stack a greater 
part of this necessity of .supplementing their 
own efforts in locating books with help from 
thp catalopT." A plan of department libraries, 
unless books can be duplicated to a great ex- 
tent, may result in depleting the main library, 
leavlnq: there only the antiquated works on 
certain subjects. Another souri-e of annoyance 
is the professor who keeps just far enough 
ahead of his class to require all the available 
books on his subject for his own personal use. 
Another cause of friction is the recommending 
of books for outside reading by the professor 
who has not taken the trouble to check over 
his references with the resources of the library. 

Xew York state library and the college 

and reference libraries of the state. J. 

T. Wyer, jr. X. Y. Libraries, j: 188-9^. 

Ja. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

On the college professor. L. M. Salmon. 

Lib. J. 36: 51-4. 1\ '11. 

The author comes to tlie defence of college 
professors, who, so recent critics allege, "do 
not realize the value of their libraries; do not 
make adequate use of them; do not impress 
tlieir students with the importance of skill in 



using books." Vassar college offers its students 
systematic training in the use of the library. 
This training which is given In connection with 
a required course in European history begins 
with art illustrated lecture given at the begin- 
ning of each college year on the library and 
its use. The lecturer follows the development 
of the library from the time of the chained 
book to the present day of the open shelf. The 
ground floor plan of the college library is ex- 
plained as a supplement to the Information 
contained in a little pamphlet on the use of the 
library which is given to each student at the 
beginning of the year. The card catalog is ex- 
plained in detail. The lantern slides show a 
series of 16 catalog cards. Illustrating different 
features in the cataloging of works of history. 
A i>amphlet, "Suggestions for the year's work," 
devotes one section to the library. This pam- 
phlet is intended "to show the student how to 
get the most possible out of one class of 
books — histories; how to use these books with 
the greatest ease and facility; how to begin 
the formation of an historical library; how to 
judge of the value of histories; how to prepare 
bibliographies; and in a word, how to learn the 
use of the tools with which they are to work." 
These first lectures are only preparatory for 
all thru the course the students' work In the 
library is directed. "They have frequent in- 
dividual conferences with their instructors who 
talk over with them the best ways of finding 
what they are looking for in books; they are 
given stated times for meeting their instructors 
in the library and looking over the book-shelves 
with them; they have had prepared for their 
use by their instructors in history a large 
number of classified bibliographies that are 
arranged in the tin boxes of the LJbrary bu- 
reau and placed in the history alcoves, — these 
boxes supplement but do not duplicate the li- 
brary catalog cards; they are required to hand 
in carefully prepared bibliographies with every 
written topic presented in history, and these 
bibliographies are talked over with the stu- 
dents individually and with the classes col- 
lectively; they are encouraged to read book 
reviews and to prepare occasional book re- 
views themselves. . . . The humble professor 
would also bid his kindly critics bear in mind 
that the library activities of any one depart- 
ment must be multiplied by those of every 
other department In the college if they are to 
appreciate fully the sum total of what is done 
for, by, and through the college student to 
acquaint him with the use of the tools he Is 
to use not only during his college course but 
in all his after life." 

Open shelves for university libraries. E. 
C. Richardson. Pub. Lib. 13; 241-3. Jl. 
'08; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 32^7. S. '08. 

Noi.s on T'.iis artiilo are given under the 
ho.idin^ AiMMss to shelves. 

Open shelves in a college library. \V: \. 
I'ictcher. Pub. Lib. 12: 213. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Access to shelves. 

Organization and adniini>tratioti of the 
college library. L: R. Wilson. Lib. J. 
36: 560-5. X. '11. 

In general the college library is less efficiently 
organized than is the public library. It too 
often oceuples a subordinate position and does 
not enjoy the independence of the public li- 
brary. To put the college library on a firmer 
basis the college librarian should demand 
recognition as the administrator of a depart- 
ment and should owe responsibility directly to 
his chief and to him alone. It is advisable that 
the faculty have some part in the administra- 
tion of the library. This part should be sharply 
defined and should be put In the hands of a 
representative committee which will work with 
the librarian. The first point to be considered 
\mder the head of organization is that of 
finance. Tlie librarian must know at the be- 
ginning of the year that salaries and other 
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necessary expenses will be met and that a defi- 
nite sum is at his disposal for the ditferent 
departments. Whatever system of book-keepin^r 
is used all bills paid out of this fund shoula 
orig^mate wltn the llbranan and should bear his 
signature before paid. "In general it would be 
lar the better practice if he kept his books in 
such a way that he could know at any moment 
the expenditures made by any department or 
for any given purpose, and that the bursar 
merely paid the bill and charged it to the li- 
brary account. In this way tne bursar would 
have only one account to handle, and the li- 
brarian, who naturally is familiar with the ex- 
penditures for each department and for each 
purx)ose, would keep such records as are neces- 
sary to show in detail the various expenditures 
in their entirety." Recommendations for books 
for purchase should be handed in by the heads 
of departments and the librarian and library 
committee should work out the budget for the 
general library. 

Another detail of organization worth noting 
is the necessity of keeping . careful records in 
the order department. Ordinarily an alphabeti- 
cal card list of all outstanding orders is suffi- 
cient, and not until books are cataloged, all 
entries made, and catalog cards placed in the 
cases, should the order slip be destroyed. As a 
rule the cataloging of a college library Is a 
more difficult task than the cataloging of a 
general library. A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage is essential for a classification in a col- 
lege library; subject headings are of more 
importance, and the desires of different depart- 
mental heads must be met. From the point of 
view of administration, closed shelves are pref- 
erable In a college library. The student 
desire to "browse" may be met by freedom in 
the periodical room and by access to a shelf of 
new books, or to a general reading room of 
standard books. To certain seniors recom- 
mended by the professors, to graduates and 
to the faculty, free access to stacks may always 
be granted. At the loan desk a three card 
system is used where absolute completeness 
of record Is desired. The call slips may be 
used as a record of dally Issue; the book cards 
may be arranged in a tray as a shelf list of 
books out; and the call number may be placed 
on the borrower's card to show exactly what 
book he hos out at the time. Books placed 
in seminar rooms so far as they are technical 
are not issued. Books In department libraries 
are under the supervision of the head of the 
department. While a regular attendant is de- 
sirable for department libraries, few college 
libraries have been able to provide them except 
In the cases of law and medicine. 

The real strength of the college library lies 
in the influence it can exercise over the stu- 
dents. "I firmly believe that it lies with the 
librarian whether or not the student, when he 
goes out Into life, is to be the possessor of a 
library conscience. By that I mean, whether 
or not there will be that in him which will 
cause him to note the absence or presence of 
a library in his community or of books in his 
own home. I hold it to be the duty of the col- 
lege llbrar>' to awaken this consciousness in 
him and .so to cultivate it that It will give 
evidences of its power In his life in after 
years." Aside from this the library .should 
equip him with skill in handling books and with 
a knowledge of the special books which will be 
of service to him in his after career. 

Plan for the compilation of comparative 
university and collep:c library statis- 
tics. J. T. Gerould. Lib. J. 31: 761-3. N. 
'06. 

The librarian who is undertaking to build up 
a college library needs to convince the board 
of the proper place of the library In ttie Insti- 
tution, and" of ''the fact that money Is neces- 
siiry to establish and carry on the work. . . . 
Any academic argument In favor of a given 
plan Is defective and pale as compared with a 
definite statement, reinforcing the argument 
that in this and that competing Institution such 
and such things are done." Up to date statis- 



tics from college libraries arc not available. 
Mr. Gerould suggests a series of questions to 
be submittt'd to libraries, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to gather information by sub- 
mitting such a series of questions. 

Plea for the central library. J: Bascom« 

Educ. R. 38 : 139-49. S. '09. 

"College libraries are midway between those 
large collections which nourish the labors of a 
few and those popular collections which pro- 
vide more for pleasure than for toll. The col- 
lege library is intended to meet the wants of 
those who are being awakened to the magni- 
tude of the world, and are anxious to find their 
way among facts which are still a confused 
medley. Direct and extended contact with 
books Is becoming the universal college meth- 
od, and promises ultimately to wear away the 
indifference, distaste, and ignorance which lie 
in the path of the beginner. . . . There is, how- 
ever, one custom, growing up with this ex- 
tended use of books, which tends to put upon 
it a new limitation, and to arrest it in its own 
direction. The library is broken up and di- 
vided into seminars, more or less remote from 
it, according to the topics and departments 
embraced in different courses of study. Thus 
philosophy, civics, art, and the various branch- 
es of science have each their own center of 
study, while the general collection loses both 
value and interest. There is closer contact 
with sources of instruction, but at the same 
time a much restricted field. This division of 
the main library has obvious advantages, but 
serious disadvantages. It gives apparent op- 
portunities to the departments concerned, and 
a more cozy, comfortable, and companionable 
enjoyment of them. Those in charge of the 
instruction have the pleasure of magnifying It, 
and rendering its prosperity more visible. It 
multiplies divisions, excites emulation, and 
gains a show of Independence. The students 
feel the force of this self-assertion and are 
drawn to the department and to the work as- 
signed them. On the other hand. It weakens 
the general library and leaves on its shelves 
the books least current and of least obvious 
utility. It becomes a storehouse of odds and 
ends of volumes apparently out of date, while 
the living books and living Interests have gath- 
ered at a half-dozen new centers. It occasions 
uncertainty as to where a book is to be foimd. 
makes the pursuit of It annoying, and prevents 
easy reference. Not only are the books of 
si)oclal quality to be had only at a given sem- 
inar, tho.^^e of varied and wide-reaching con- 
tents wander off subject to conflicting claims. 
. . .Those seminars are only another phase of 
that process by which college life Is broken 
into shrods, beaten Into felt, and used as a 
wrapping for a single pursuit. Colleges have 
improved in variety of studies, In thoroness 
of instruction and in a close hold backward 
and forward, on the continuity of life. But this 
tendency can easily go too far, and has gone 
too far at more than one point. We owe 
much to contemplation, we owe much to man- 
hood: we nood to put forth our best and most 
habitual efforts In the direction of assured 
strength and integrity. . . . The general libra- 
ry, our medium of contact with the intellectual 
life about us and before us, must lie open to 
the eye, familiar to the thoughts, and stand 
out in odd moments and in accidental ways as 
the monitor of an existence never idle, never 
silent, always waiting like spring for those 
single drops thrrt como to it, far and near. It 
is an irretrievable los.s to shut down prema- 
turely this quiet flow of knowledge; long, loni:: 
befoie the presence of the unknown In its vast- 
nesa. its interlock, its pushing power, has been 
recognized by us. . . . When our first demand 
is everywhoro and always for sober and suffl- 
ciont thought, we are in error in breaking un 
the one a.«semblage of human Interests which 
flnd.s expros.qion in a large library, and parcel- 
ing It out between separate heirs. This is di- 
viding up an estate which owed its chief In- 
fliion.-o to the union of its parts. Our In- 
dividualism is extreme. What we now need 
botli to sustain anH to control It Is a sense of 
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union in the output of our lives, a sense of 
their constant return upon themselves. What 
a man is, he Is by and toward his fellow me... 
and this fellowship is the medium of his ex- 
istence. Participation In knowledge Is the con- 
dition of its enlargement, and as we cease to 
partalie in wisdom we shall cease to bestow It." 

Possibilities of a college library. H. Lind- 
ley. Earlliam Coll. Bui. 5: 21-8. N. '07. 

Princeton preceptorial system and the 
university library. V. L. Collins. Lib. 
J. 31: 163-5. Ap. '06. 

Principles governing the selection of a 
reference collection in a university li- 
brary. \V. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:375- 
8. S. '09. 

Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Reference boolcs. 

Problems of a college librarj'. A. V. Ba- 

bine. Pub. Lib. 13:340-2. N. '08. 

A college library should have, first of all, a 
building adapted to its purpose, near the otlier 
college buildings and removed from any noises 
that may distract attention. Next it should 
have a convenient and comfortable reading 
room where professors and students may con- 
sult reference book.s and prepare their lessons. 
It should also have seminary rooms where those 
books needed by professors and advanced stu- 
dents for tlieir special line of study may be 
found. A dictionary catalog which fully repre- 
sents the contents of the stacks is essential. 
"The staff of a college library must possess 
among and above others, one important quali- 
fication — familiarity with foreign languages. 
The character of the books that come to a col- 
lege librarj' makes this qualification necessary." 
The ''library ought to be, to a good extent, a 
library school, especially for the prospective 
teachers, some of whom may have to take 
charge of school libraries and to regret their 
unfamiliarity even with the elements of the li- 
brary management. ... A college library ought 
not to refu.se to give instruction in practical 
accessioning, classifying, cataloging and othei 
details of library work." 

Reference work at the University of Illi- 
nois. Pub. Lib. 12: 225-6. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under tlie 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in colleges. H. R. Mead. 
Lib. J. 30: 284. My. '05. 

Notes on this artielo are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in public and in college 
libraries. \V. R. Briggs. Lib. J. z^'- 492-5. 

A. 07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Relation of the college library to the 
local community. W. L Fletcher. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 767-9. S. '10. 

"Ownership is trusteeship" is the statement 
of a new doctrine of wealth that has been 
fi»rninlatf»d in our own day. This refers not 
only to tlie possession of great personal riches 
but to resources of any kind in the posses- 
.*^i(»n <»f institutions. "Recognizing the potential 
value of what is in our college libraries, not 
only for the furtherance of the college work, 
but f«)r the help and uplifting of the community 
about us, We may well seek for means of es- 
tablishing such relations as will put these re- 
.»«our(es In the way of as complete exploitation 
as ii(>ssll)le," Aside from cooT)eration with the 
l)ubli<- library, the college library's best means 
of Influence in the ( ommunity is thru the pub- 



lic school. "The college library can find no 
field of usefulness, outside of the direct work 
of the college, more promising and fruitful than 
is offered by the teachers in the schools. The 
small town library may contain some books of 
special value to teachers but the ample collec- 
tions in the college library, and the scholarly 
atmosphere which prevails there, should make 
it a place to which the teachers, especially in 
the high school, would constantly resort." 
Inquiries sent to about fifty college libraries 
brought replies which show that the practice • 
of encouraging teachers to use the library's 
resources is very general. Only the larger 
libraries can loan books freely but in oth- 
ers teachers are made welcome for reference 
work. "When we consider the vital importance 
to the colleges of any thing that can be done 
to improve the quality of secondary instruc- 
tion, we can but be convinced that such help 
as can be given along this line is not only a 
public benefit, but also has its direct reaction 
on the college itself." Another avenue of 
infiuence is found in the .many study clubs. 
The work done by such clubs may seem su- 
perficial, but remembering that any movement 
of the kind will react on the community, the 
college may well encourage it. Few college 
libraries can open their doors to the public 
generally but those individuals who are really 
bookish and who know how to make good use 
of a library should be welcomed. 

Relation of the college library to the 
public. W. K. Jewett. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 
762-5. S. '10. 

The word "public" as used here includes 
all persons not connected with the college. 
"Colleges and universities are chartered by 
the state for public purposes, and the powers 
conferred on them by charter are to be used 
for the benefit of the public and not for private 
or commercial ends. ... It is a matter 
of opinion how far it is expedient for the in- 
stitution to go in the direction of tendering 
its facilities to those not enrolled In its mem- 
bership. Undoubtedly its first duty is toward . 
the members of the college, and expediency 
must determine in each individual case what 
can be done for the public without interfering 
with the rights of those to whom the college 
primarily ministers." The college library is 
better able to serve outsiders than are the 
other <lepartments. Such service Is usually per- 
formed thru cooperation with the public li- 
brary and by means of the inter-library loan. 
The most complete co-operation yet con- 
templated is that provided for by an Iowa 
law which permits colleges and towns to 
undertake the joint maintenance of a library. 
In the one instance in which this plan has 
been put into effect it seems to be not wholly 
satisfactory. College libraries sometimes exer- 
cise the function of a public library during 
vacations. Williams college, located in the 
Berkshire hills, throws open its library to 
summer visitors. The University of California 
library rendered valuable assistance after the 
earthouake and fire which destroyed the San 
Francisco libraries, by opening Its law and 
engineering collections for the use of pro- 
fes.<?ional men. Libraries should be open for 
such use at all times. A state university li- 
brary which depends for support on the good 
will of the voter will benefit In a material way 
thru cooperation with professional and business 
men. College libraries located in small towns 
have found opportunities of helping local book- 
sellers and public librarians In the matter of 
book selection. The university library may 
servo the public and the library and literary 
world generally by the publication of bibliog- 
raphies. This may be its most permanent 
contribution to public welfare. 

Relation of the college library to the stu- 
dent. W: N. Carlton. Educ. R. 33: 
202-6. F. '07. 

The colleiro library should supplement the In- 
struction given in the class-room and labora- 
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tary, should extend; and reenforce the knowl- 
edgre of the use of books as tools and should 
make rtudents "acquainted with the best that 
has been thought and done in the world." Of 
Ifite years there has been a marked change in 
the method of instruction in colleges and stu- 
dents are asked to do "A considerable 
amount of supplementary, additional, or inde- 
pendent study and reading. ... In the room 
or rooms wliere undergraduates do their work 
library machinery and red-tape should rarely 
be visible, always at a minimum, and if pos- 
.«5ible. non-existent. The library should place 
its material In the- hands of the student with- 
out trouble or inconvenience to him. Classifi- 
cation rnd other details of book arrangement 
or administration ought everywhere to be sub- 
ordinate to malting the use of the books easy 
and even attractive to the student reader. 
The library officials should be competent to as- 
sist him to use or to search for his material 
up to the point where the expert aid of the 
specialist in.structor may fairly be called in. 
Instead of referring tlie average Ftudent to 
that wonderful mystery, the card catalog, the 
assistants .«hould always, within reasonable 
limits of course, be the catalog for him." 

Relation of the experiment station li- 
brary to the college library. C: R. 
Green. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 791-3. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Agricultural libraries. 

Relation of the state university library to 
the other libraries of the state. P. L. 
Windsor. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 765-7. S. '10; 
Excerpts. Pub. Lib. 15: 348-9. O. '10. 

Inter-library loans offer the first means of 
cooperation between one college library and 
another, and between college and public li- 
braries. To supplement the needs of a local 
library boxes of books, lantern slides, and 
pictures are loaned for limited periods. There 
is no reason why material of this kind should 
not be sent out thru the state, as the uni- 
versity is often better equipped for such work 
than the state library or library commission 
can be. In the maintaining of library train- 
ing schools the university can render valuable 
service as the Introduction of such training 
courses falls so naturally within the scope of 
a university's activities. The superior biblio- 
graphical skill of the university library staff 
should always be at the command of smaller 
librarians. General reference questions should 
be answered willingly and gladly. In the dis- 
tribution of Its own publications a university 
should give first thought to the needs of li- 
braries of Its own state. In addition to these 
specific forms of service It is assumed that the 
university library will actively support all 
movements for library betterment within the 
state. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on co- 
ordination of college libraries, 1910. W: 
C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 656-60. S. '10. 

Report on college and university library 
statistics. A. L. A. Bui. i: 261-6. Jl. '07. 

Rules of the Bodleian. Lector. Nation. 89: 
510. N. 25, '09. 

The Staflf-kalendar, published annually, and 
put in the hands of every employee of the li- 
brary specifies the date on which certain rooms 
are to be swept, certain chimneys cleaned, cer- 
tain clocks set. Patrons lighting matches In 
the building are Immediately deprived of ac- 
cess to the building. 

Some new fields of library activity. L: 
N. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 16: 183-8. My. '11. 



Special students* reference room. J. H. 

Canfield. Pub. Lib. 12: 217-8. Je. '07. 

Columbia university has Inaugurated a* spe- 
cial reference room for students with about 
50u0 volumes on the shelves. These books 
have been "carefully selected with a view to 
their direct bearing upon the work of under- 
graduates In the college." Back of a small 
loan defJk are about 1000 volumes — books for 
required reading which are given out on a day- 
and-hour scheme. The library is not open 
evenings and books are loaned over night. 
The former head reference librarian is in 
charge of the undertaking and gives his entire 
tlm»5 to the assistance of students and the gen- 
eral administration of th»5 room. The first 
month's reports are very encouraging. 

Statements from college librarians, who, 
while not having Sunday opening, favor 
it. A. L. A. Bui. i: 266-7. JL '07. 

Stimulation of general reading in the col- 
lege library. L G. Mudge. Lib. T. 31: 
764-8. N. '06. . 

In college the tendency Is to do little read- 
ing except that prescribed in connection with 
some definite course of study. As a result a 
student may be very well read In a few sub- 
jects and be utterly ignorant of other litera- 
ture. "Foremost among all means of encour- 
aging general reading must be ranked the ad- 
dition to the library staff of a capable and en- 
thusiastic reference librarian. If the refer- 
once librarian has himself the instinct for 
books the library has taken the first and long- 
est stop in advance. ... Of great Importance 
in its effect upon the amount and character of 
the students' general reading is the method 
of expending the book fund for general liter- 
ature and the smaller the amount which Is 
available the more important the question be- 
comes." At Bryn Mawr the general fund is 
spent on a few subjects of importance at a 
time. The subjects chosen are outside the 
fields of the different college departments. 
Among such subjects have been Russian nov- 
elists, lives of Lincoln, musical history and 
modern drama. Sometimes when a lecturer of 
distinction comes to the college copies of his 
own works are purchased. "Students, partic- 
ularly in colleges which have dormitory sys- 
tems, talk over their reading a great deal, and 
where one member of a set has become espe- 
cially interested In books on a certain subject 
his fri.^nds not infrequently imitate him and 
read the same books." Many students like 
to examine second-han<} catalogs and the most 
reliable of these are displayed for their use. 
Often purchases are made from them. A dis- 
play of the new books cataloged the week be- 
fore encourages the use of new books, and 
brings a variety of reading to the attention of 
the students. Such a display is far better than 
simply posting lists of new books. 

Student assistants in college libraries. L. 

R. Gibbs. A. L. A. Bui. 4: yOo-yz- S. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Student circulation in a university li- 
brary. T. W. Koch. Lib. J. 31: 758-61. 
N. '06. 

During the years 1856 to 1906 students could 
take no books away from the library of the 
University of Michigan. Until a few years ago 
students there haid free access to nothing but 
a few encyclopedias and a few books for col- 
lateral read*mg. Even the current magazines 
had to be called for by slips. In 1896 Presi- 
dent Angell urged the regents to set apart 
some books for student circulation, but noth- 
ing was done. "As a result of the non-exist- 
ence of a reference library with open shelves, 
the denial to students of circulation privileges, 
the barring of students from the periodical 
room, there was a congestion at our delivery 
desk which caused considerable complaint and 
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formed one of the most pressing problems In 
the reorganization of the reading room serv- 
ice." As a remedy 6000 volumes were placed 
on open shelves around the walls of the read- 
ing room and the periodical room was opened 
to students. Newspapers which had hitherto 
been kept in the librarian's office were placed 
where the public had access to them, and at last 
in 1906 circulation of books among the students 
was granted. This necessitates to some ex- 
tent the purchase of duplicate copies of certain 
books but "why should not the university li- 
brary buy extra copies of standard works just 
as the laboratories duplicate certain apparatus 
for the use of students? A university library 
has other functions than merely rolling up its 
sum total of volumes from year to year. If it 
Is to take its proper place In the educational 
work of the institution, It must not regard as 
wasted the money spent for an occasional du- 
plicate of a work needed for the reference 
shelves or for circulation. It must consider 
the needs of the teacher and of the under- 
graduate as well as the claims of the original 
Investigator and advanced student." Loaning 
books to the students has cost "next to noth- 
ing in the way of axJJitional service at the 
desk" and "has not interfered with the use of 
the library by the faculty." 

Student service in Ohio state university'. 

O. Jones. Pub. Lib. 12: 227. Je. '07. 

Complaint is often made about boys as pages 
In college libraries. The Ohio state university 
finds student help very satisfactory. Students 
take a genuine Interest in the work and often 
beginnii\g early in their college course they re- 
main with the library until graduation. 

Treasure room in Harvard university li- 
brary. H: A. Bruce. Outlook. 93:711-21. 
N. 27, '09. 

A room has been set apart for books excep- 
tionally prized because of age, rarity or per- 
sonal associations. Manuscripts, incunabula, 
first editions, liles of rare magazines are among 
the treasures. 

Treatment of reserved books. W. K. Jew- 
ett. Lib. J. 35: 115-6. Mn '10. 

Trinity college (North Carolina) library. 
J. P. Breedlove. il. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 
76-8. Je. '11. 

University libraries. Pub. Lib. 15: 420-1. 
D. '10. 

"As a general thing, university life fosters 
the literary sphit of the one who shows ex- 
traordinary skill in the field of letters, but for 
Tne rank anrt file of students there is so little 
done to cultivate an appreciation of books 
other than as tools for the moment, that uni- 
versity libraries are as mere piles of accumu- 
lated rubbish to the majority of students. The 
faculty itself regards the library as a sort of 
toolshop. . . . The library is whatsoever the 
librarian is. If the latter is alive, energetic, 
well versed in literature, art,,. science, questions 
of the times, open to suggestion, catholic in 
sDJrit. the library comes somewhere near ful- 
filling the real object of its existence, despite 
a board of fossils or uninformed regents. If 
the librarian is dull, slow, pedantic In opinion, 
steeped in one subject to the exclusion of all 
others, narrow in outlook on life, people, prog- 
r«ss and his profession, then — well, the result 
is all around us." 

I'nivcrsity lilirarics of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas :nul Georgia. L: R. Wilson. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 266-70. Jl. '07. 

University library, Cambridge. T: W: 
liuck. Lil). World. 13: 257-66. Mr. '11. 



University of Michigan. Annual report 

of the librarian for 1905-1906. (Univ. 

bul. n.s. vol. 8, no. 10.) O. 76p. '07. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arb6r. 

The report gives an excellent summary of 
the woik of a college library in its various de- 
partments. 

Uses of government documents in the 
university library. L. Ambrose. Lib. J. 
30: C86-91. S. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Colleges and libraries. See Libraries and 
colleges. 

Commercial libraries. See Special libraries. 

Commission bulletins. See Bulletins. 

Commission plan of government and li- 
braries. 

Effect of the commission plan of city 
government on public libraries. A. S. 
Tyler. A. L. A. Bul. 5: 98-103. Jl. '11; 
Same. Lib. J. 36: 328-33. Jl. 'n; Ex- 
cerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 281-4. Jl. '11. 

With a view to securing definite information 
concerning the effect of the commission plan 
of government on the welfare of the public 
library, questions were sent to about fifty libra- 
ries in cities where the plan has been adopted. 
Replies received are so diverse in substance 
that generalizations have been impossible. In 
fact the plan has been in operation so short 
a time that any summing up of results is as 
yet impossible. The Massachusetts cities which 
have adopted a modified form of the commis- 
sion plan report that the library situation has 
been but little affected. In Texas, where the 
first commis.slon plan law was enacted, the 
libraries are under the control of boards elected 
by the eommisyion and are reported to be quite 
free from political interference. In Dallas the 11- 
l)rary maintenance fund is now more than double 
the amount appropriated before the new plan 
went into effect. The librarians of Eau Claire, 
Wis., and Mankato, Minn., have faith in the 
new plan and, altho it has been on trial but 
a .short time in both cities, believe that It 
promises well for the library. In Tacoma, 
Wash., the library is said to have been saved 
from disaster by the recall feature of the new 
system, the deposed mayor having made ap- 
pointments for political reasons. In Iowa, where 
the libraries of seven cities are affected, there 
Is an indefiniteness about the law In the mat- 
ter of the number of trustess and their powers 
which is causing confusion in library admin- 
istration. In the matter of the civil service 
feature of the plan, the consensus of opinion 
seems to be unfavorable, altho a few librarians 
express emphatic approval, believing there 
must be a choice between civil service and the 
spoils system. In some states the library is 
not under municipal control but Is under the 
direction of the board of education. ''This leads 
to the consideration of a vital point In con- 
nection with any discussion of the municipal 
control of libraries, and that is the recognition 
of the educational function of the librar>'. The 
fact that the public library is unlike any other of 
the cities activities, such as parks, streets, police 
department, etc., has led in most states to the 
provision for a board of library trustees with 
separate functions, powers, respon.sIbilIties and 
funds, this being necessary because the require- 
ments for the management of such an institu- 
tion are as much out of the ordinary as that 
of the public schools with a separate board. 
. . . Wlien we come to examine the commis- 
sion plan of government we find that there 
seems to be no definite recognition of the edu- 
cational functions of the municipality, and 
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Commission plan of government — Cont. 
hence an uncertainty as to the exact place 
of the library in the general scheme; this seems 
to be the problem that now confronts the public 
libraries where this plan is likely to be adopt- 
ed. " From the information obtained it seems 
evident that most of the states recognize the 
special function of the library only in an in- 
definite way by providing for a board of trus- 
tees to be elected by the commission. "It is 
of vital interest to librarians, in view of the 
popularity of the commission plan and the likeli- 
hood of its more extended adoption, that we 
give consideration in a constructive way, to 
the securing of a more comprehensive recogni- 
tion and classification of the public library as 
an educational factor in this new scheme of 
city government." 

Library boards under the commission 

plan of city government. F. F. Dawley. 

la. Lib. Q. 6: 150-2. Ap. *ii. 

Certain provisions in the law creating the 
commission plan of government have raised 
questions as to its effect upon library adminis- 
tration. Under the general library law of Iowa, 
the library board consists of nine members 
and has exclusive control of library funds. The 
questions to which the adoption of the new 
plan of government grives rise are: Does the 
new commission law reduce the number to 
three? And does it give the city council the 
power to direct the management of the library? 
The commission law provides that all laws not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the new act 
Mjiall continue to apply to cities which adopt 
the commission plan. In the matter of library 
trustees, the new law provides that the council 
shall at its first meeting appoint, among other 
specified officers, "three library trustees." In 
Des Moines this has been interpreted to mean 
that the board shall consist of only three mem- 
bers; Cedar Rapids, on first adopting the plan, 
held the same view, but has since reversed its 
decision. Keokuk also holds that the board 
must still consist of nine members. This deci- 
sion is based upon the fact that the terms of 
three members of the board expire every three 
years. The council, then, is only required to 
appoint three members to fill the vacancies and 
the board itself continues as of old with nine 
members. The section relating to the power of 
trustees is to the effect that "the council shall 
possess and exercise all executive, legislative 
and Judicial powers and duties now had and 
exercised by the board of public works, park 
commissioners, water works ' 'ustees, and board 
of library trustee's, in all cities wherever such 
boards now exist or may be hereafter created." 
This has been taken to mean that the details 
of library management must come under the 
direction of the council. As it would be absurd 
to expect that the council could conduct in per- 
son all the business of all the city's executive 
<»fflces, a liberal Interpretation of this section 
seems to show it to be "merely a declaration 
that the ultimate authority as to such ofl^ces is 
vested in the council, thru its power of appoint- 
ment, and that the council is the ultimate 
source of authority, but that the power of the 
officers is to be exercised in accordance with 
all statutes which are not Inconsistent with the 
new provisions." This ambiguity should be re- 
moved by an amendment. In the writer's 
opinion the law should be so changed that the 
library board would be as independent of the 
council as the school board is. 

Commissions. See Library commissions. 

Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. C: 

A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5. Ap. 

3. '08. 

"It is the work of the Concilium to examine 
the scientific periodical literature of the world, 
and also that which appears in reports, mem- 
oirs, bulletins of irregular and discontinuous 
publications as well as the formal volumes of 
the regular book trade, and prepare accurate 



bibliographical lists of the same. The Concil- 
ium issues at present a series of bibliographical 
cards in zoology and another in phvsiology. 
The cards in zoology cover also the fields of 
general biology, microscopy, paleontology and 
anatomy. . . . The Concilium examines all the 
literature which it lists In its bibliographies 
and depends in part for the completeness of its 
work upon the cooperation of authors, editors 
and publishers who send their work or publi- 
cations to its office at Zurich. The Concilium 
has no funds for the purchase of periodicals or 
books for this purpose of bibliographical rec- 
ord." 

Work of the Concilium bibliojfraphicum 
•of Zurich. A. L. Voge. Pub. Lib. 13: 
42-3. F. '08. 

The Concilium bibliographicum was founded 
by the International congress of zoology in 1895 
and subsidized by Switzerland, Zurich and 
other benefactors. For the first five vears its 
expenditures exceeded its receipts but now the 
opposite is true. It publishes reference cnrds 
In "zoology, paleontology, animal biology, mi- 
croscopy, anatomy and physiology," and In ad- 
dition edits and prints the BIbllogmphIca zoo- 
logica and the Bibliographica physlologlca. It 
is to be housed this year in its own building, 
and already has fourteen people on its staff. 

Conferences. See Library associations and 
clubs. 

Consumption and libraries. See Contagion. 

Contagion. 

8ce also Disinfection. 

Can books carry infection? G. E. Bent- 
zen. For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 
5: 5-7. F. 'II. 

Contagion in books. Pub. Lib. 16: 380. N. 
'11. 

Contagious diseases and the public libra- 
ry. N. Y. Libraries, i : 144-5. O. '08. 

A number of libraries observe "the follow- 
ing rule: Arrangement is made with the health 
officer to notify the library immediately on the 
appearance of any contagious disease in a 
household. The loan of boolcs to such a house- 
hold Is stopped until notice is received that all 
danger is passed. All books which have been 
in homes where any contagion is reported are 
either destroyed or thoroly disinfected. In 
some cases the work of destroying or dlsinfect- 
inj? is done by the health otflcers; in others by 
the librarian. With various slight modifications 
the procedure thus outlined is followed now 
by practically all public libraries. An addition- 
al precaution observed by many is to send no- 
tice Immediately to any home where contagion 
Is reported, ordering that no books be returned 
till further notice and stating that all fines will 
be remitted for books tlius retained." 

Public libraries and tuberculosis. C. Mar- 
vin. Pub. Lib. 11: 433-4. O. '06. 

J^ibrarlans have a duty to perform In pre- 
venting the spread of tuberculosis. ' A few 
rules should be made in regard to reading 
room and home use of books and' these rules 
should be enforced. The public library is a 
groat blessing to tuberculosis readers but they 
should consent to washing their hands after 
coming to the library and to using a suitable 
sputum rup. The danger lies in turning the 
leaves with moist fingers as germs are fre- 
quently found on the finger tips. Books should 
be disinfected after having been used at the 
homes of consumptives. Librarians should not 
be indifferent on the subject of contagion and 
disinfection. 

Conventions of librarians. See Library as- 
sociations and clubs. 
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Conveyors. 

Electro-pneumatic conveyor system for 
libraries. Sci. Am. 102: 135. F. 5, '10. 

Cooperation. 

See also Clearing houses; Cooperative in- 
formation bureaus; Duplicates; Libraries and 
schools; Loans, Inter-library. 

Acme of co-operation. W. P. Cutter. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 217-8. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book buying. 

Address to the Wisconsin library school 
class of 1909. C. W. Andrews. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 5:37-45. My. '09. 

Affiliation. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 15: 
64-6. F. '10. 

Cataloging bureau for public libraries; 
symposium. Library, n.s. 6:86-93. Ja. 

A.5. 
Cooperation is desirable because of the shock- 
ing waste of time and energy expended on the 
prodiiction of catalogs at present. 

Central bureau of information and lend- 
ing collection for university libraries. 
*W: C. Lane. A, L. A. Bui. 3:380-3. S. 
'09. 

Central bureau of information and loan 
collection for college libraries. W: C. 
Lane. Lib. J. 3,^:429-33. N. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Cooperation. Pub. Lib. 16: 16-7. Ja. '11. 

The business methods that are in the com- 
mercial world should penetrate to the libraries 
which are issuing lists on identical subject.s. 
and state library commissions that publish 
lists and tracts that are already in print. 
Nothing is gained by such duplication. 

Cooperation among Providence libraries. 
W: K. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 157-8. S. 
'09. 

Cooperation and the state library. J. L 
Wyer. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 158-9. S. '09. • 

The state libraiT center, in order to effect- 
ively cooperate and coordinate the various 
forms of library activity, .«?hould have the field 
to itself. Legislators should centralize the va- 
rious agencies. 

Co-operation between scientific libraries. 
F. A. Bather. Nature. 73: 413. Mr. i, 
*o6. 

"If only money could be pooled, and the pur- 
cha.se.s distributed according to some pre- 
arranged scheme among the various llbrarie.*?; 
and if a Joint catalog were prepared, and kept 
up from month to month, showing not only the 
titles of books, periodicals and papers, but the 
librai'ies in which they were to be found, then 
weary searching and fruitless wandering 
would no longer be the lot of the conscientious 
• student. Even as things are, without so radi- 
cal a reform as a redistribution of income, T 
feel .sure that a conference of librarians, bent 
rather on furthering the interests of the 
reader than the pride of their own institutions, 
and armed with the necessarj' powers for co- 
operation, would soon lift London libraries out 
of the hopeless muddle that we now have to 
struggle with." 



Co-operation between scientific libraries. 

Nature. 73*438-9. Mr. 8, '06. 

There are more than 1400 serials in London 
scientific libraries. A complete list of these 
with the libraries where they may be found 
would be of great advantage. 

Co-operation between special libraries. H. 
O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 12-4. Ja.; Same. 
Special Libraries, i : 6-7. Ja. '10. 

Cooperation in bibliographical research. 
E. F. McPike. Dial. 38: 226. Ap. i, '05. 

Cooperation in scientific bibliography. 
C: A. Kofoid. Science, n.s. 27: 543-5. 
Ap. 3, '08. 

Notes on this article are g^iven under the 

heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperation in the distribution of dupli- 
cates. H. Putnam. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 161-2. 

S. '09. 

The Library of congress has difficulty in dis- 
tributing its many duplicates. State, his- 
torical or public libraries might be Induced to 
undertake the work of distribution, acting in 
cooperation with the Library of congress and 
other libraries. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepar- 
ation of reference lists. H. H. B. Meyer. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5. S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i : 60-2. O. '10, 

Co-operative cataloging. Lib. Work. 2: 
1-2. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 33: 232-3. Je. *o8. 

Cooperative cataloging. H. Nyhuus. For 
I'^^lkc-og Barneboksamlinger. 5: 7-13. 

'. 1 1. 

Cooperative schemes for libraries in the 
London area. L. Inkster. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 11:8-12. Ja.; E. A. Baker. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 1 1 : 12-6. Ja. '09. 

Eventually, the municipal libraries of Lon- 
don .should be administered by a central author- 
ity. Meanwhile, by agreement among existing 
authorities the present usefulness of the 11- 
brarie.*? might be extended: by making borrow- 
ers' tickets interchangeable throughout the 
county, by arranging for mutual loans of books 
from one library to another, by establishing **a 
central library containing what may be called 
a supplemental collection of books which pos- 
sess exceptional value but are not sufflclentlv 
popular to ju.stify their inclusion in the stock 
of each individual library." by paying "more at- 
tention to the development of special collections 
in the existing reference libraries, due care 
being taken to prevent reduplication and over- 
lapping, by co-operative action in the purchase 
of books and other important undertakings, bv 
uniformity in the rules and regrulations of all li- 
braries, by common regulations for entrance 
examinations for assistants when staff appoint- 
ments are being made." 

Cooperatively printed catalog. H. W. 
Wilson. Bihliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and 
Papers. 3: 29-42. '08; Same Lib. Work. 
2: 143-7. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalogs, Printed. 

Co-ordination, or method in co-operation. C: 
H. Gould. Lib. J. 34: 335-40. Ag. '09; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 122-8. S. '09. 

Now that organization within libraries Is 
complete, it Is appropriate to consider organlia- 
tlon or co-ordination amonsr libraries; "a sln^e 
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Cooperation — Continued. 

comprehensive organization in which each 
member shall have its own definite part to 
play, yet will also stand in distinct and mutu- 
ally helpful relations to all the other members, 
acknowledging, each one, that it owes a duty 
10 the body, altho preserving complete freedom 
as to its own individual management and in- 
terests. In it the libraries of the countrv 
would stand not as independent units, but 
as inter-dependent partners." This phase of co- 
ordination is concerned chiefly with the supply 
and distribution of books. The co-operative 
undertakings of the libraries of Chicago, and 
of Providence, the experiments in European 
countries and the nascent county library move- 
ment all verge toward what, may be called re- 
gional co-ordination. At present, inter-library 
loans are effected chiefly between the larger 
libraries and are limited to material needed for 
serious study. Since not all people are addicted 
to serious study, any system of co-ordination 
which may be devised should include "provi- 
sion for widening the scope of Inter-library 
loans until they include other than scholarly 
works. . . . That which concerns us at pres- 
ent, however, is the isolation of the smaller 
libraries, notwithstanding their proximity to 
each other and, sometimes, to leading institu- 
tions. Despite their slender stock of books they 
must relv mainly on themselves. They borrow 
rarely, and their facilities for doing so, always 
inferior, often seem to be practically nil. It 
may be urged that a rural library does not 
need very many book^. True, other things be- 
ing equal, a small community will need fewer 
books than a large community. On the other 
hand, the fewer books a library controls, the 
greater the probability of its needing others 
which it does not possess. Clearly, then, any 
•svstem of libraries' must reach out to. aiid 
Include the small libraries of the country; 
nothing could justly be called a system that 
failed to take account of these." Small libra- 
ries have little to gain from borrowing from 
each other, and medium sized libraries are In 
little better case.. From the suggestions of 
storage houses for "dead" books and librarv 
clearing houses for the exchange of duplicates 
Tomes the reservoir idea. "Might It not then 
be feasible to provide a certain number of book 
reservoirs to which all the libraries of a par- 
ticular district or locality could turn in time 
of need? The.se reservoirs, existing for the ex- 
press purpose of serving other libraries, might 
have great latitude in the matter of 'lending, 
while at the same time they might combine the 
function of a storage warehouse and clearlng- 
hoyise with other services as yet hardly spoken 
of.' Let us proceed on the hypothesis that It Is 
feasible, and suppose that the entire continent 
has been laid off Into a few such districts or 
regions, and that In each region there has been 
established a great reservoir — let us call It n 
regional library — placed at a central point 
which has been selected after a careful study 
of the region, its lines of communication, dis- 
tribution and character of its population, the 
size and location of its other libraries, with the 
kind and number of books these already pos- 
sess. The regional library may have been de- 
veloped from an existing library Cof course 
with the latter's consent and co-operation"), or 
€»ven from a group of libraries or It may have 
been established de novo, examination having 
.««hown the necessity for It. The first act of 
the regional libraries would naturally be to get 
into closest relations with all other libraries of 
the region. They would acquaint these latter 
as fully as possible with the nature of the re- 
gional collections, invite the freest application 
for books or for suggestive ILsts, and would ask 
to be supplied with a description of the collec- 
tions of their neighbors, including mention of 
anj' especially valuable works or unusual books, 
journals or periodicals each might possess, as 
well as the kind of books chiefly In demand 
by their readers. All this Informaton would 
be filed. If these two things were done, even 
roughly, thruout the various regions, there 
would result at comparatively slight exertion a 



sort of inventory of the library resources and 
reading tastes of the country, apart from tlie 
great centers. This is somethmg that would be 
very ditlicult to obtain by other means. Hav- 
ing made the acquamtance of their more im- 
mediate neighbors, the next step would be to 
get into touch with the national library and 
other great libraries thruout the country — very 
particularly the other regional libraries — to 
learn at least the strong points of the collec- 
tions of each, and arrange for reciprocal ex- 
change. It would be neither practicable nor 
necessary for each of these libraries to keep 
the catalogs of all the others. Lists of ac- 
cessions, finding lists and a quarterly bulletin 
Issued by each library, containing Its classifica- 
tion and the number of volumes under each 
heading, would exhibit individual resources 
with considerable accuracy, and afford a ready 
means of judging which of several libraries was 
richest in a given subject, thus Indicating the 
one to which application should be made for 
particular books. Knowing each others' strong 
and weak points, knowing, too, their own re- 
gions, and having a general acquaintance with 
the collections of the other great libraries, they 
would practically have the literary resources 
of the country at their disposal. The librari- 
ans of a region would soon get in the 
way of applying to their own regional library 
for Information or for whatever books th«\ 
might want. The books would either be sup- 
plied from stock, or borrowed at the nearest 
])oint and forwarded. Affiliated libraries would 
insensibly be drawn together, and towards the 
central library, and could not fail to merge into 
a system, altho this 'merger' would be purely 
the result of voluntary association. The small- 
er libraries would know that they had bohIn»l 
them the entire resources of the region — and 
many a one which now feels Itself isolated, 
would be not merely strengthened but Inspire 1 
by this thought." Regional libraries would es- 
tablish branches or stations at points unpro- 
vided with libraries, using all the most ap- 
proved means of distribution, from traveimg 
libraries to book wagons. Each reservoir li- 
brary, would specialize In the literature bearln'r 
on its own territory, or would know where such 
literature could be found. They would become 
the reference libraries for their districts, equip- 
ped with facilities for conducting correspond- 
ence research. Except for annual contributions 
from affiliated libraries, regional libraries would 
have to rely on endowment. An annual Income 
of $1.50,000 would maintain one such library. 

Essentials of co-operative catalogin.cf. K. 

Crawford. Pub. Lib. 13: 201-6. Je. '08. 

"The A, L. A. has a rich field all its own In 
recommending book.=i for public libra ries. S'^'cur- 
Ing adequate legislation for the distribution of 
those books, the best advice on the housing of 
books, and the most efficient methods of caring 
for and utilizing tho contents of these books." 
It would do well in addition to those activities 
if It employed a rosular editor of cataloging 
whose business it would be "to keep abreast of 
now subjects and the crystallizations In their 
terminology as well as changes rrid enlarge- 
ments in old subjects. . . In addition the ed- 
itor would make It his business to catalog all 
books recommended in the Booklist and such 
others as a sufficient number of cooperating 
public libraries could agree upon up to the lim- 
it of what could be done in the space of a rea- 
sonable day's work. This manuscript would 
serve as copy for the Library of congress to use 
In a separate Issue of cards. For theso a pr<^- 
vlou.sly guaranteed list of subscribers would be 
secured to cover expenses of printing, storage 
and distribution." 

Future of the catalogue. H. Barlow. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 239-4.3. Mr. '07. 

"If the public library as regards its acces- 
sions for the next few centuries is going to 
keep stop with this prolific outpouring of lit- 
erature, a problem more difficult than that 
which confronts us in the proportionate cata- 
loging of these accessions cannot be conceived. 
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. . . Co-operation v^ill perhaps be the only so- 
lution to the diiticulty — co-operation, not only 
among libraries and librarians, but also among 
publishers and authors." This co-operative cat- 
aloging might be undertaken by the Library 
association and its headquarters located at the 
British museum. The staff will consist of cat- 
alogers and book selectors and only the most 
capable men will be employed. "The book sel- 
ectors will choose from among the new produc- 
tions those books which are deemed most suit- 
able for public library purposes; and of the 
books thus chosen, monthly lists will be sent 
to every library in the country for the guidance 
of librarians and committees in purchasing 
new additions. While the monthly list is being 
prepared by the selectors, the publications thus 
selected will pa^s into the hands of catalogers, 
and when these have heen cntaloged, full catalog 
entries will be printed on special slips ready for 
distribution to the libraries which apply fur 
them." Annotation is the most important 
branch of cataloging and it mpst be done by 
persons who have a good knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated. "The degree of excellence of 
annotation depends upon the qualifications of 
the annotator, and no single man posesses the 
qualifications necessary to enable him to 
annotate on every sr.bj(*ct. ... It Is my firm 
conviction that co-operative cataloging will be 
the cataloging of the future — certainly the re- 
mute future. Why not the near future —our 
own generation? . . . The catalog of the future 
will be made on these principles of co-opera- 
tion. The day will be when librarians 
and committees must perforce run public 
libraries on more economic lines; and as 
time rolls on. and the public library move- 
ment becomes more marked, there will be 
a manifestation of public Interest of a 
more practical nature. A series of reforms 
will be the result, and one of these reforms will 
be the cataloging system." 

How shall co-operation between town- 
ships and public libraries be secured? 
C. J. A. Ericson. la. Lib. Q. 6: 64. O. '09. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 

J. 34:527-32. D. '09. 

Xotc.s on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Librarian and library machinery. (One 
, paragraph) N. Y. Libraries, i: 6/. Ap. 
08. 

"Improved machinery and cooperative efforts 
mean, not th(? suppression of the librarian, but 
his liberation from the dull routine of mechan- 
ical duties and the setting him free lo do his 
true woi-k. Every aid in cataloging, classify- 
ing, book selectinc:, and planning of buildings 
that is supplied by cooperative efforts means 
just so much time and enercry saved to the li- 
brarian for realizini^ his Individuality or per- 
sjonalitv, and it is in fact because of this, rath- 
er than because of the peculiar excellence of 
jnacliine methods, that the modern libi*ary 
movement has won its great succcssscs." 

Picture exchange for small libraries. M. 

Palmer. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 3: 1-3. N. 

'06. 

Notes on t!iis article are Riven under the 
V.eadmj; Pictures. 

I'rintinir c^i catalo<r cards: cooperation 
and o^;<»rdinati(Mi throughout American 
libraries. Lib. J. ^6: 541-2. X. '11. 

Recent developments of library coopera- 
tir>n. E. A. Baker, bibliog. Lib. As^n. 
Rec. 10:660-77. D. '08. 

The schools in England are knit togiether in 
an organic system, but public libraries are iso- 
lated establishments working by as many dif- 



ferent methods and systems as there are dis- 
tinct authorities. The most serviceable kind 
of cooperation entered into so far is the Library 
association. The annual Best books list should 
be enlarged until a guide is published that will 
compare with the A. L. A. catalog of 8,000 vol- 
umes. In the United States the Library of con- 
gress catalogs each book once for all and other 
libraries subscribe for the catalog cards. Such 
a scheme would be a vast economic saving to 
English libraries. Bibliographical cooperation 
is exceedingly desirable. Libraries should give 
homes to educational bodies, institutes, and as- 
sociations and should cooperate in the univer- 
sity extension movement. Libraries In large 
cities, as in London for example, should coordi- 
nate and work together. Cooperative library 
exhibitions have proved very successful. 

Regional libraries. C: H. Gould. Lib. J. 
33: 218-9. Je. '08. 

"There Is a rather striking analogy on this 
continent between the development of the school 
and of the public library. Since the school came 
first its growth has gone further than that of 
the library. . . . There now exist in the 
country, district schools and village libraries, 
academies and town libraries, colleges and great 
city libriuies. Where is the library correspond- 
ing with the great university? Has It yet ap- 
peared? The university draws its staff and its 
students from the whole country, and even 
from beyond. On the one hand It conducts the 
most advanced research and cherishes the ripest 
scholar.s; on the other, it reaches out towards 
the masses, by means of extension work. It 
also strives to meet various requirements be- 
tween these two extremes. Perhaps analogous 
operations are even now being conducted by 
certain libraries." But In general "the libraries 
of the country are to be regarded as separate 
units. They form no part of a system, for there 
exists no system of which they may form a 
part." Such a system might be brought about 
If the country were divided Into a iTew great 
districts each with its own library. *'Each of 
thej?e regional libraries would ser\'e as a reser- 
voir upon which all the libraries of Its district 
might freely draw. . . . FYom each would 
radiate traveling libraries not to displace, but 
to supplement others in the same district or 
region, and each would be specially charcred 
with the collection of all literature originating 
in, or relating to its own region. 
Regional libraries would naturally become the 
chief reference libraries and ihe chief resort 
of scholars In their respective spheres. . . . 
They would materiallv help to dispose of. If 
they did not completely solve, the vexed ques- 
tion as to storage of so-called dead books; be- 
cause among them they could afford to receive 
. . . many works for which. In local libraries, 
the demand might appear to have ceased. These 
are a few only of the ways in which regional 
libraries could «:ave waste of energy and pro- 
mote efTlcIency." 

Relations of the greater libraries to the 

lesser. C. J. Barr. Pub. Lib. 10: 

276-9. Je. 05. 

I^jirge libraries may assist smaller ones by 
issuing piinled cards, placing of deposiloiy cat- 
alogs at centers throughout the country, dis- 
tributing finding lists and other bibliographical 
l.niblicatlons, by issuing lists of serials or spe- 
cial collections, by inter-library loans and ref- 
erence work by correspondence. 

Report from the A. L. A. publishing 

board on printed cards for serials. C. 

W. Andrews. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 774. S. 

'10; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 350-1. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Catalog cards. Printed. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee an co- 
ordination of college libraries, 1910. 
W: C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 656-60. S. 
'10. 
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Report 'of the committee on co-ordina- 
tion. C. H. Gould. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 660- 
I. S. '10. 

Reservoir libraries. N. D. C. Hodges. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3 : 145-50. S. '09. 

Storage libraries. F. P. Hill. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 140-5. S.; Same cond. Pub. Lib. 14: 
304-7. O. '09. 

Symposium on coordination or affiliation 
of libraries. Lib. J. 35: 103-8, 195-8. Mr., 
My. '10. 

"Questions were sent to various representa- 
tive libraries covering the main points of co- 
ordination methods now under consideration. 
The questions are given numerically as follows: 
1. Wliat are the classes of demand within the 
library for books which it cannot supply? 2. 
How far are these demands lllled by the ex- 
tension of these methods and to what extent; 
is it undesirable to fill them? 3. Would a uni- 
form blanlc for requesting inter-library loan, 
that could be sent successively to different li*- 
braries until the books should be found, be de- 
sirable for general use thruout the country? 

4. Does the plan of a central lending library 
seem preferable to the development of the 
present facilities of the national library, the 
assignment of regional functions to impor- 
tant libraries in the several sections and the 
use of special university and other libraries? 

5. Is the present cost of the inter-loan system 
prohibitive in many instances? And how can 
this ditRculty be obviated? 6. How can the 
small libraries be of use to the large libraries 
in coordination?" 

Unity and cooperation in library work. 
Lib. J. 30: C 180-4. S. '05. 

Work of the Concilium bibliographicum 
of Zurich. A. L. Vogc. Pub. Lib. 13: 
42-3. F. '08. 

Notes on this article are ffiven under the 
heading Concilium bibliographicum. 

Cooperative information bureaus. 

Boston cooperative information bureau. 
G. \V. Lee. Lib. J. 36: 644-5. I^- 'u- 

Co-operative information. Boston tran- 
script. Dec. 23, '11. 

The object of the Boston cooperative informa- 
tion bureau is to enable "the individual mem- 
ber to find out at shortest notice, over the 
telephone or otherwise, anything he wants to 
know, whether 'the information is contained in 
literature of any de.seription or is carried in 
the head of some other member of the associa- 
tion. The inquirer, through the information bu- 
reau's facilities, will be in a position to learn 
quickly what library, society, public service 
corporation or business house of greater Boston 
has in printed form the data he requires and 
what particular specialist or specialists may 
have Information which, by virtue of his inter- 
est In the association, he will willingly make 
public." The bureau will have a headquarters 
and "anyone asking a question of the central 
clearing house may be referred to one of a 
number of 'sponsers'. These sponsers, serving 
voluntarily, will naturally be persons eminent 
In certain departments of knowledge who will 
be prepared, on occasion, to direct the ques- 
tioner to some one of a group of sub-sponsers, 
or specialists, who have expressed willingness 
to devote a little of their time to the seeker 
after truth. ... To make the libraries and 
other collections of corporations and business 
houses siyailable to those citizens who have any 
proper reason for using them may increase the 



opportunities for effective research in Boston. 
A good instance of the kind of help which may 
sometimes be obtained from an obliging com- 
mercial establishment occurred when the • cus- 
todian of a special library was recently asked 
for a list of the directors of the Pears soap 
company, L.ondon. He had no directory that 
gave it. Inquiry of the Boston public library 
and at the chamber of commerce brought out 
suggestions which failed to lead to the desired 
information. Then the idea occurred of tele- 
phoning to a certain banking house, where the 
names were secured In two minutes. It will 
be a function of the Information bureau to let 
any one of its members know what banking 
house has a complete set of British statistical 
publications and is accomodating enough to al- 
low the public to use them." 

Co-operative information bureau. G. W. 
Lee. New Boston, i: 446-8. F. '11. 

At the meeting of the special libraries as- 
sociation in November, 1910, one of the subjects 
that came up for discussion was that of the 
facilities in Boston and vicinity for getting at 
information. **A circular letter of Inquiry had 
been sent to libraries, business houses and in- 
dividuals, and the returns that were presented 
in the report suggest the manifold resources 
of the community. Naturally the question then 
arose — What had better be done about it? Why 
not make the report the basis of an informa- 
tion center in Boston, which, if successful, 
might be copied elsewhere, eventually to form 
an Inter working system? Why not get further 
returns by inviting more libraries, more business 
houses, more men, to send memoranda of top- 
ics of which they have expert information, or 
facilities for procuring, or on which they have 
publications which they would allow to be listed 
at the headquarters as available for consulta- 
tion or loan under such conditions as they 
miKht name? Such inciuiry was made, and as 
the result, a classified list of about 150 num- 
bered topics was distributed, with the an- 
nouncement that the key to the numbers was 
at Boston — 1915. 6 Beacon Street, where, begin- 
ning on January 2 of this year, inquiries should 
bo made." The first question asked was for 
literature on etficiency engineering and within 
a very brief time the questioner and the one 
who could supply the requested information 
were brought into touch with one another. 
(They occupied offices some fifty feet apart). 
The .scheme is still in the testing out stage but 
results so far point to success. 

Sources of information. Special Lib. 2: 
18-20. F. '11. 

The "Cooperative information bureau" is a 
Boston enterprise maintained by the Special 
libraries association as a "local clearing house 
of information". Topics upon which people are 
likely to want information are registered. "Af- 
ter each topic entered there are presumably one 
or more numbers, Indicating who may be looked 
to as sponsors for facts or for literature loan- 
able with regard to It; the key telling which 
the library, business house, individual, etc., 
each number represents being kept at the head- 
((unrters." T't) to tlic end of January about 300 
topics and 50 sponsors were listed. The secre- 
tary then reported such examples of Its use 
as the following: 

"1. Bibliography of efficiency engineering; 
Referred to a participant (Xo. 41) whose ofllce 
was about fifty feet away from that of the 
onostioner; 2. A vocation expert. Referred to 
No. 46; 3, Back numbers of the "American 
Architect." Referred to Nos. 44 and 29; 4, Dance 
hall legislation. Referred to No. 41; 5, Wages 
paid in quarries. Answer at hand, not referred; 
6, School committee reports of Brookline. Re- 
ferred to Brookline public library: 7, Informa- 
tion on sewer gas. Referred to Nos. 2 and 42: 
8. Books on accounting. Referred to Nos. 1, 2 
and 22; 9, Mining in general and mining of 
special stones. Referred to Nos. 2 and 29; 10, 
Information on printers' ink. Under considera- 
tion at time of report." 
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Copyright. 

Book trust and the copyright bill. W. P. 
Cutter. Iiul. 63: 1239-41. N. 21, '07. 

Communication from the library copy- 
right league. B. C. Steiner and W. P. 
Cutter. Dial. 46: 321-2. My. 16; Same. 
Lib. J. 34: 271-2. Je. '09. 

Complete text of the new copyright law 
relating to the importation of books by 
libraries. W. P. Cutter. Pub. Lib. 14; 
133-4. A p. '09. 

Copyright advance. Dial. 46: 217-9. Ap. 

I, '09. 

The new act Is a compromise measure, re- 
taining the "odious requirement of manufacture 
in the United States." The copyright law has 
been codified so that it is now intelligible. The 
term of copyright is extended to 56 years, thus 
holding the pirates off from Little women, The 
man without a country and. other favorites for 
some years. A composer of mu.sic may prevent 
any form of mechanical reproduction of his 
works, or he may have a royalty from anyone 
who so duplicates with his permission. Books 
printed in foreign languages need not be printed 
in America to obtain American copyright. The 
bookseller is forbidden to import for .sale Eng« 
lish books copyrighted In both countries. 

Copyright and the importation privilege. 

G: H. Putnam. Dial. 46: 252-3. Ap. 16, 

*09. 

"The privilege of importing, irrespective of 
the permission of the owner of the copyright, 
foreign editions of books that have secured 
American copyright. Is of course entirely incon- 
sistent with the principle and practice of copy- 
right law. In no country other than the United 
States has the attempt ever been made thus to 
restrict and undermine the value of copyright 
property. In the United States, the sev- 
eral copyright statutes that had been in 
force prior to IS'M were consistent in this 
matter of securing for the owner of the 
oopyiiglit. and for his assign, the exclusive con- 
trol of the book or other article copyrighted. 
. . . Under present conditions, when an Ameri- 
can publisher divides with an English publisher 
a publication originating in Oreat Britain, or a 
series of an international character, contributions 
for which are secured from all parts of the 
world, the English publisher obtains, under the 
British l.'iw and under the provisions of the 
Berne convention, the full control and advantage 
of the editions l^rought Into print by himself, 
for Groat Britain, for the British empire, and for 
Europe, He also secures, under the Inconsist- 
ent provisions of the American law, the right 
to distribute copies of his editions throughout 
the Ignited States, a right of which he is nat- 
urally availing himself to an increasing extent 
from year to year. The American publisher, on 
the other hand, is entirely excluded from Great 
Britain and from Eurone, and secures in his 
own market not the exclusive control, which is 
the theory of copyright law, but slmplv the priv- 
ilege of selling in competition with the English 
publisher." 

Copyright in its relation to libraries. G: 
H. Putnam. Lib. J. 34: 58-60. F. '09. 

An argument in favor of a cop>Tight law that 
will give American publishers complete control 
of the home market, shutting out the sale of 
foreign editions to libraries on the present copy- 
right basis. The proposed copyright law Is op- 
posed by authors, publishers and booltsellers. 

Copyright law reform. Quar. 213: 483-500. 
O. '10. 

Copyright protection docs not cover price 
protection. Lib. J. t^^: 230. Je. '08. 



Copyright question. Edin. R. 212: 310-27. 
O. '10. 

A discussion of the 1910 English copyright 
bill. 

Discussion of proposed amendment to 
copyright law. J. L Wyer, jr. Pub. Lib. 
11: 109-11. Mr. '06. 

Facts in the copyright case. W. P. Cut- 
ter. Pub. Lib. 11: 436-7. O. '06. 

Hearing on the copyright bill. Lib. J. 31: 
320-3. Jl. '06. 

Imperial copj^right. G: H. Thring. Fortn. 
94: 088-96. O. '10. 

A summary of the work of the imperial copy- 
right conference. 

Importation clauses in proposed copy- 
right bill. Lib. J. 31: 171-2. Ap. '06. 

Importation of books under the new 
copyright law. Lib. J. 34: iio-i. Mr. '09. 

Text of the sections of the law of July 1, 1909, 
of most direct interest to librarians. 

Library copyright league. Lib. J. 32: 14- 
6. Ja. '07. 

Literature of copyright. R. R. Bowker. 
Lib. J. 36: 492-6. O. '11. 

New copyright law. R. U. Johnson. Na- 
tion. 88: 532-3. My. 27, '09. 
Sets forth the advantages of the law. 

New copyright law. T. Solberg. Pub. Lib. 

14: 184-5. My. '09. 

Copyright henceforth will begin only on ac- 
tual publication. The period of renewal for pro- 
tection has been extended from 14 to 28 years, 
making the entire period of protection 56 years. 
"In its wording the new law is clearer and de- 
fines the various classes covered by copyright 
more explicitly. The subsidiary rights, such as 
translation, dramatization, adaptation, produc- 
tion of plays, etc., are more carefully guarded. 
As regards international copyright the follow- 
ing changes liave been made: Foreign books not 
in the English language desiring American pro- 
tection need no longer be printed in this coun- 
try. I^'or English books, however, the require- 
ment has been retained and the provision that 
it must also be bound here has been added. Al- 
so, English books have been accorded an ad 
interim protection in this coimtry for 60 days. 
This provides that 30 days after its publication 
in England are allowed for the deposit of the 
i)ook in the I'nited States copyright office and 
a further iieriod of 30 days to complete the pro- 
duction of the American copyright edition. In 
regard to importation of copyright books, there 
is but little change except that free Importation 
of books by libraries and other educational In- 
stitutions, when for use and not for sale, is 
limited to one book per Invoice." 

Objections to proposed legislation. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 60-1. F. '07. 

Proposed copyright law — a protest. H. C. 
Wellman. Lib. J. 31: 811-2. D. '06. 

Proposed copyright law contains monop- 
oly clause. W. P. Cutter. Pub. Lib. 11: 
554. D. '06. 

Proposed prohibition of importation of 
copyright books. Lib. J. 31:60-70. F. 
'06. 

Publisher against the people. W: D. 
Ifowells. Harper. 116: 9$?-^ Mv. '1* 
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Copyright — Continued, 

Publisher's defense. G: H. Putnam. Ind. 
63: 1242-7. N. 21, '07. 

Second public hearing on the copyright 
bill. Lib. J. 32: 16-20. Ja. '07. 

Cork carpets. 

Care of cork carpets. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 
13. Ja.; Same. la. Lib. Q. 5: 48. Jl. 

"If there carpets were properly laid in the 
beginning- there would be no trouble. The car- 
pets .shojld be lerttted after ten days or two 
weeks and oiled with a mixture of equal paits 
of boiled linseed oil and turpentine before they 
are used. Otherwise they will not fit and will 
show every foot print. If the carpet has already 
been in use, It should be scrubbed with sapolio, 
allowed to dry thoroly and then oiled. At the 
historical library the carpet in the reading 
room, which has had very hard usage, Is oiled 
once a year, the oil being rubbed in with a mop. 
In other places a brush is used for the oil." 

County extension. 

See also Book wagons; Township exten- 
sion; Traveling libraries. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Local collections. 

Brief sketch of the development of coun- 
ty libraries in the United States. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 123-6. Ap. '08. 

The first legislation for county libraries was 
In Indiana in ISIG. but as counties could only 
make an appropriation of $75 per year for new 
books the movement did not flourish. In 1886 
"Wyoming provided for a tax levy of from % to 
% a mill to maintain a public llbraiy at the 
county seat. In 1898 two librarieb in Ohio be- 
gan county extension, the Cincinnati public li- 
brary and the Brumbach library of Van Wert. 
In Cincinnati the control of the library t^as 
transferred from a board of education to a com- 
mittee f>f seven members, and a tax of not over 
Vio o^ a mill was provided for. Traveling li- 
braries are maintained throughout the county 
and teachers may borrow books to reissue to 
their pupils. In Van Wort county, where the 
population is distinctly rural, sixteen branch li- 
braries much like delivery stations are main- 
tained and special collections are loaned to 
clubs, church societies and schools. The custo- 
dian at each place is paid ^50 per year. The 
Washington county free library of Hagerstown, 
Md.. was opened in 1901 "and within a year de- 
I»osit stations had been established in 23 of the 
26 voting districts of the county. The books 
■were sent out In cases holding about HO vol- 
umes, to be returned every 60 or 90 days for 
renewal or exchange, the library paying all ex- 
penses of transportation, etc. The second year 
the library began sending out collections to 
Sunday schools, limiting the service to places 
where there were churches with no settled 
preaching. During the third year of the libra- 
ry's existence the number of deposit stations was 
increased to 55, and in two incorporated vil- 
lages permanent reading rooms were established 
by local effort, the villages supplying the rooms 
nnd librarians, and the county library the 
hooks. In order to reach the more remote sec- 
tions of the county, a book wagon was fitted 
up and sent out, the first trip being made in 
1^.=». The wagon Is built with shelves on each 
side, with doors opening outward, and will hold 
about JJOO volumes. The annual report of the 
Wntfhinston county free library for 1906-7 
shows a total of 18.095 volumes in the library, 
and a total iHmmUition for the year of 91, Sod. 



Of this, 61,110 volv.mes were I.ssued from the 
central library, and 30.746 through branch li- 
braries, delivery stations, schools, Sunday 
schools and the book wagon." In Wisconsin 
since 1901, if the county commissioners appro- 
priate a sum of money for the library it is made 
free to residents of the county. As a result 
several county traveling library systems are 
maintained. Multnomah county, Oregon, since 
1903 levies a tax of Vn of a mill and In return 
the Portland library is made free to all resi- 
dents of the county. At present there are In the 
county fifteen deposit stations and five reading 
rooms. "These reading rooms nre maintained 
by the cooperation of nearby residents and the 
library, the former providing the room heatod 
and lighted and the latter paying the .salary 
of the custodian and furnishing books and pe- 
riodicals. In addition to keeping the reading 
room open five hours each afternoon, each cus- 
todian is required to spend one forenoon per 
wecK at the main library for Instruction." 
The Stillwater, Minn., public library since 190'o, 
Is free to county residents for which privilege 
Washington county pays $350 per year. In Cal- 
ifornia the Woodlawn library gives county serv- 
ice. 

California county free libraries. H. G. 
Eddy. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 138-44. Jl. '11; 
Same. Lib. J. 36: 336-42. Jl. '11. 

The county library system of California is 
an outgrowth of local conditions. The im- 
mense size of the counties, the scattered pop- 
ulation, the varied industries, the barriers im- 
posed by topography made it necessary to de- 
vise means to reach the people other than the 
usual municipal library and traveling library. 
To get the best results it was felt that there 
must be a closer relation than could exist be- 
tween the state library and the people of the 
state. A smaller unit was found necessary, 
and the county was naturally chosen as that 
unit. The first free library law was enacted 
in 1909. Its principal features were: "1. The 
entire county was made the unit for library 
service; 2, Any municipality might withdraw 
if it did not wish to be a part of the system; 
3, The county librarian, who was to be certifi- 
cated, was given large power in carrying on 
the work: 4, A committee of the county board 
of supervisors constituted the library board; 
5, An alternative or contract plan could be 
entered into between the supervisors and any li- 
brary board, by which the library could in return 
for an appropriation of county money render 
library service to the entire county." The first 
law had many defects but it was eagerly 
adopted by the people. Eleven counties adopted 
the contract plan, making twelve in all, one 
county having acted on its own initiative be- 
fore the passage of the law. A new law, more 
ela.stic than the old has been enacted. "It 
differs from the former law, which it repeals, 
in a half dozen or more vital features. First 
of all, the establishment of the county free 
library is left entirely permissive with the 
board of supervisors, no petition or election 
being called for, as it had been proved conclu- 
sively by the work of organization that boards 
of supervisors will if they think best for the 
county take up the work on their own initiative. 
A provision for a notice to be published three 
t^rnrs before establishment gives sufllrient pub- 
licity to the contemplated action. The second 
main point of difference is that while the former 
law included the entire county as a unit, with 
provisions for a municipality to stay out. the 
present law turns the whole plan diametrically 
around, making the unit to start with only that 
portion of the county not receiving public li- 
brary service. If a town has no library, it Is 
included; If it has a library, it is automatically 
excluded." There are two plans provided by 
which a town thus left out may enter the sys- 
tem. By action of the board of trustees it may 
become an integral part of the system, or it 
may contract for part or complete service. 
Counties may al.so contract with each other for 
complete service. The new law also provides for 
a board of library examiners which has the pow- 
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County extension —Continued, 
er to iKsue certificates to those dcsirinsr to enter 
the county library service. The state librarian 
cooperates with the county libraries, and an 
annual report from each county is sent in to 
the state library. 

California county library law. E. Brunc- 
ken. I'ub. Lib. 15: 3-29-30. O. '10. 

California county library law. S. M. Ja- 
cobus. Pub. Lib. 15: 15. Ja. '10. 

Som«* Californians fear that the new county 
libiary law may operate to destroy the identity 
of cxistinf? libraries, and make the whole li- 
brary system subject to the spoils system. 

California county library system. J. L. 
Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 152-4. S. '09. 

California's new library law. Lib. J. 35: 
60. F. '10. . 

California's new library law. II. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 35:20-1. Ja. '10. 

Co-operation on the part of commissions 

with public libraries in their efforts to 

reach the farmer. C. H. Milam. A. L. 

A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

Xutes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Co-ordination in library work in Cali- 
fornia. J. L. Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
72-5. Jl^ 'II. 

In California the county free library is the 
agency thru which the state library works to 
meet the needs of the entire people of the state. 
"In the counties which are operating county 
free libraries, the central library at the county 
Heat owns all such books and material as are in 
usual demand in the county, and can be worn 
out there. Branches are established in dider- 
ent parts of the county, through which the 
books reach all the people. Kach branch keeps 
the books as long as It has use for them. Books 
desired but not found In the collection are sup- 
plied from the central library." Many counties 
are turning over to the free library their teach- 
ers' librarle.s, and dl.strlct school libraries. 
Many counties have law libraries which are 
of littlt* value because of lack of arrangement. 
The county free libraries are helping to put 
them in usable shape. I-.Ibraries lend to one 
another and It Is hoped that in time each 
county will develop Its collection along a 
<ertain line and that formal arrangements for 
loans can be perfected. .Xnother arrangement 
about to be adopted is a borrower's card which 
will enable the holder to make use of any 
county free library in the state. "Where the 
county free library system is in operation all ex- 
penses within the county are paid from the 
county fund, and all carriaKc to and from the 
state library is paid from the state library 
fund." 

County extension. Mrs. G. H. McPher- 

son. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 

5: 7-9. D. 05. 

"In MInni'.««nta the county commi.'ssioners in 
som«' cas«*.s liav voted varJDUs sums from $1."»0 
UD to $»U)ft to piibllo libraries if thoy will ex- 
tend til*' library privileges to the residents of 
the CMUtity. Hooks may bo renewed by p«»stal, 
and a bonk of non-fiction may bo renewed moie 
than on<«-." 

C"niity extension. CIn Second anmir.l rc- 
])ort <»1 W'.isliinfTton co. free lib., Ila- 
j>:crst')\vn. M«l.. 1002-3. n. 6-8.) Q. i5p. 
pa. W'asliinffton co. free lib. 

Tho lllmiry "lio^nn tlio prr.sont yi»ar with L'.l 
depr..sit .««tati<»rs placed for the most part in the 
voting districts in the county." To-day there 



are "38 of these stations at different points, an 
Increase of 15 for the last twelve months. ' In 
no case has there been "any diminution of in- 
terest In the places which accepted branches 
last year, on the contrary, second stations have 
been placed at ^harpsburg and Handy Hook for 
the better accomodation of the public while 
Hancock in lieu of another branch is receiving 
double the quota of books furnished last year. 
Requests for books on special topics from in- 
dividuals living In the villages in wnich branches 
were established last year have become more 
frequent, showing that the library Is coming 10 
be rr-garded as an inte»:ral part of the county 
at large. o2i>2 volumes have gone from the cen- 
tral library to these stat'ons with a circulating 
record of 12,201, or an avcraRC of one book for 
eveiy tliree persons in '.he ct)unty, exclutive of 
Ilagerstown. . . . An additional feature of 
this work and one which pronUs< s most intcr- 
t sting rrsujts is tl)e placing of Sunday school 
libnMics in rural districts too isolated to sup- 
port a church, but carrying on a Sunday school. 
A cake holding Irom thirty to thiity-iive vol- 
umes Is provided, and rilled with fresh attrac- 
tive books, chosen, not with a view to making 
a collection for the refort n<\» work of tho school, 
but In most cases eomprlslng books having 
some di.*<tinet ethical value in addition to some 
deg:e».« of literary «iualitv. These books remain 
at tlie Sunday school in char^e of tue super- 
intendent not less than four, or more than six 
months and are tht?n retiirned 10 the library to 
be s.-nt on to other schools, their places oeing 
supplied by fresn ones. — constituting the begin- 
ning of a sniall system of traveling libraries " 

Ctuinty free libraries in California. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 6: 528-30. O. '11. 

A county library is defined as a free library 
which is supported by the county and which 
gives service to every one in the county. The 
following are the reasons for the adoption of 
the county system in California: "1. California 
la the second largest state in the union, and 
is much too large to be served adequately or 
economically through any state system of trav- 
eling libraries. 2. Municipal libraries can not 
serve the largest percentage of population liv- 
ing In colonies and in remote parts of the 
county. 3. Many municipalities have no li- 
brary, and are glad to combine Into a larger 
unit which by cooperation means much more 
economical, much better and much more clTect- 
Ive library service. 4. Small municipal libraries 
are glad to have near them and in close touch 
with them a large library which supplements 
their own collections and which in no way 
Interferes with the local administration. 
5. Kvery school district In the county may, by 
cooperation with the county free library, receive 
a library .service otherwise Impossible. 6. The 
county is a large enough unit to give more 
aderjuate support to the library with a small 
tax levy." Headquarters are establislied at the 
county seat. "The librarian visits all parts of 
the county, gets accjuainted with the people, 
ascertains the book needs of the general ])ub- 
lic. the schools, the clubs, etc., and makes up 
coUeetions of books to be placed at each branch 
with special reference to the needs and desires 
of that particular locality, the largest collection 
being placed where the demand Is greatest. 
These collections are changed In part or entire. 
as the community no longer uses them. In ad- 
dition, if a book is desired which Is not In the 
local collectlrm. It is sent from the central 
county free library: or If not fr>und there, it Is 
supplied from the State library, all shipments 
belncr free to the borrower." The coimty free 
librarj' l^w is an enabling act making it pos- 
sible for nnv board of supervisors to establish 
a coimty libi-ary on their own initiative. 

County free lihrarv extension — tlic Sac- 
raincntn plnn. L. W. Rinlov. News 
Nntc«i of Cal. Lib. 3: 3aV4- O.: Same. 
T-ib. J. 33:445-^^. N'. 'o^- 

"The system may be briefly outlined as fol- 
lows: All residents of the county are to have 
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County extension — Continued. 
the use of the public library under the same 
conditions, rules and regrulatlons that grovern 
city residents. Deposit stations will be main- 
tained at suitable points in the county, each 
station bein^ supplied with a collection of fifty 
or more books. A system of weekly exchanges 
will be arranged between the main library and 
the stations, the expense of carriage to be paid 
from the county extension fund. . . . All books 
In the circulating department of the library, 
together with new books bought for the pur- 
pose, will be considered in making up the col- 
lections. If possible with the means supplied, 
the opportunity will be offered to the district 
schools to open direct relations with tne library. 
In operation, the county library will be man- 
aged sis a part of the city library system. Books 
purchased for the deposit stations will be or- 
dered, accessioned and cataloged with books 
for the main library. . . . The work at the sta- 
tions will be made as simple as possible. The 
Browne charging system will be used. Applica- 
tions for cards may be filed with the custodian, 
who will wend them to the main library for 
entry. Books may be drawn as soon as the 
applications are filed, temporary checks being 
issued by the custodian for use until the cards 
are sent back from the main library. A sep- 
arate register will be kept of county borrowers 
and a distinctive card i.ssued. The only sta- 
tistical report required from the deposit cus- 
todian will be the total number of loans made 
each week." 

County libraries in Oregon. M. F. Isom. 
A. L. A. Bui. 5: 144-6. Jl. '11. 

The library law of Oregon as first enacted 
pertained only to counties of 50,000 or more 
population, and limited the special tax to % 
of a mill. The law was passed primarily for the 
benefit of one county, that in which Portland 
is located. The city library of Portland im- 
mediately took advantage of its privilege, en- 
tered into a contract with the county and be- 
gan to establish deposit stations. The deposit 
station collections are made up of adult books 
entirely. Juvenile books being placed In coun- 
try schools. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture the county law was amended, removing 
the clause specifying the amount of population, 
and increasing the rate of taxation for library 
purposes to M> mill. A second section of the law 
provides "that the county court for any county 
which has levied this special tax may use 
the library fund to establish, equip, maintain 
and operate at the county seat of the county, 
a public llbrar>', including branch libraries, 
reading rooms, lectures and museums and may 
do any and all things necessary or desirable 
to carry out this purpose. A clause follows 
which permits the county to contract for pub- 
lic library service with any corporation main- 
taining a public library at the county seat." 
In order to provide for the housing of libraries, 
a county library building law was enacted. 
The strong point of the Oregon law Is Its 
simplicity. "No new elements are introduced; 
no new boards are established. The contracts 
are made with the county court which con.sists 
of the county judge and two commissioners. 
This is the governing body of the county with 
whom all contracts are made. The power, the 
responsibility, are left where they should be, 
with the librarian and directors of each county 
library." 

County library. M. L. Titcomb. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 150-2. S. '09. 

The Washington free library at Hagerstown. 
Maryland serves the entire county by means 
of deposit stations and a book wagon. Visits 
are made to the stations, and story hours con- 
ducted In the country schools. Deposit stations 
grow into branch libraries. 

County library in California. H. G. Eddy. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 375-7- Jl- '10. 



County library plan. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 2. 
O. 'II. 

New York state now has a library law whicli 
provides for county library service, either thru 
the establishment of a county system, or tliru 
contract with an existing library. "It is easy 
to see that there will be many difficulties in 
achieving any important results under the new 
law. The stronger centers in the counties are 
already supplied with libraries, and unless they 
look at the matter in a large public-spirited 
way, they will see little advantage in sharing 
their privileges with the people of the whole 
county, even though proper compensation be 
given. In many cases the problem is seriously 
complicated by the existence in the county of 
several strong libraries. A more serious difil- 
culty still is the inertia of people living in the 
rural districts, and their feeling that they will 
not get their full share of privilege from a li- 
brary situated at a distance. But the law has 
in it large possibilities, - and all that is needed 
to realize some of these possibilities is a little 
public spirit and determination to bring the 
matter to an issue. It enables the people of 
any county to have a public library system free 
to the whole county, if they want it. It puts 
into the hands of two compact boards, the 
trustees of a public library and the board of 
supervisors, the power to extend to every man, 
woman and child in the bounds of the county, 
the benefits of a free library, on such terms 
as they think best. It thus points the way — 
perhaps the only way — in which the million 
and a half people in this state scattered in 
small hamlets and the open country who are now 
entirely without public library privileges, may 
be enabled to secure freely and conveniently 
these greajt privileges." 

County library system for California; 
what it is, how to proceed in establish- 
ing it, etc. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 4: 
423-31- O. '09. 

The county library system when established 
will mean equal library privileges for every 
resident of the state, and at the smallest ex- 
pense to the tax-payer. The county library at 
the county seat will be headquarters with 
branches and deposit stations. Each resident 
will be able to draw on the entire resources of 
the county library, which will, in turn, depend 
upon the state library for books not in the 
county library. The state library, in some 
cases will borrow the desired material from the 
Library of congress. The state library will pay 
transportation charges to and from the county 
system, and the county system will pay them 
within the county, so that any resident of the 
state may secure books free of transportation 
charges. The county sy.stem will render a 
large service at the smallest expense by levy- 
ing a smaller tax over a larger territory, 
bv centralizing bookbuylng and technical 
library processes under trained administra- 
tion, bv securing reductions In transporta- 
tion rates. The public library already existing, 
upon becoming a part of a county library sys- 
tem, will have use of a larger supply of books, 
relief from technical problems and work, and 
expert advice from the county library, hlmllar 
advantages will accrue to school libraries and 
county law libraries that join the county sys- 
tem. 

County library system in Multnomah 

county, Orceon. M. F. Isom. Cal. Lib. 

Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 
41 -4. '09. 

"As one rlrles about the county east and west, 
north and south, eyery few miles there may be 
Feev a small blue sign with silver letters Pub- 
lic library station.' sometimes tacked to a tree 
in front of a schoolhouse. sometimes disputing 
the honors with I'ncle Sam's flag on top of .a 
rural free delivery box. more often of course 
attached to the porch of a country store. In 
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the most unexpected places and on some of the 
most out of the way country roads the library 
has found many of its most appreciative patrons. 
The county department has gradually developed 
four distinct lines of work, which by one way 
or another have embraced all the interests of 
tho county, work with the schools, with the 
granges, with the reading rooms, and with the 
deposit stations." Work with schools was first 
attempted with the cooperation of the county 
superintendent of public instruction. The 3000 
and more volumes in the school collection are 
apportioned among the GO schools in boxes hold- 
ing 20. 30 or 60 volumes and shipped by boat, 
train or farm wagon. Early in October some- 
one from the library makes a tour of inspection 
in a motor car. "The books of the school li- 
braries are not books of supplementary reading 
nor so-called reference books: these are doubt- 
less necessary, and every teacher has the privi- 
lege of drawing them from the library upon 
her teacher's card, and if she wants so many 
that she can't carry them a messenger takes 
them for her to the nearest reading room, where 
some kind farmer is sure to pick them up and 
deposit them at the schoolhouse door: but the 
best of the children's books are selected and 
books of time-honored literature. From the 
first it was determined that no odor of text- 
book should penetrate these library boxes, but 
that they should be a mine of pleasure to the 
child who might delve into them, inciting his 
imagination, inspiring a real taste for literature, 
a love for history, and art that may perhaps 
be to him a resource and an Influence through 
life. The country child is blessed in his leisure 
during tho long winter months; he is spared the 
cheap distractions of city life, spared, too, per- 
haps, the thousand and one titles of the chil- 
dren's department; he has time to read and time 
for the real books, time also to think about them 
nnd to read them over again. In choosing the 
books for a country school collection two rules 
might well be observed, the one is that no ju- 
venile >>ook should be selected thnt could not be 
read with sympathy by any properly constituted 
grown-up person, and the other that no adult 
book should be added that would not bear a 
second reading with pleasure and profit." De- 
posit stations "consist of cases of 50 books placed 
wherever can be found the public spirited citi- 
zen imbued with a love for books and a desire 
to encourage this love in his neighbors." They 
are in country stores, logpring camp boarding 
housfs. near grange halls, and in farm houses. 
"In the first station boxes were included books 
on the local industries, fruit farming, dairying, 
poultry raising, etc.. but as time has gone on 
and reading rooms have been established, and 
the way to them and to the central library 
has been learned, the same distinction has been 
made in these boxes as with the school collec- 
tion, only books of general interest are sent ex- 
cept on request. But insistently and everywhere 
in the Gi-ange. in station, in schoolroom, through 
country paiiers. by public notice, the useful books 
of the library are advertised, and every man in 
the county knows where he can turn for infor- 
mation he may need. It is often the re- 
ceipt of this information that makes him 
the friend of the library for life, for the 
country man is very much like the city 
man in this particular, 'he wants what he 
wants when he wants it.' It was such an 
experience that led to the establishing of the 
first reading room. Several times emissaries 
from tho library had sat in the editor's office 
of the little country town begging his influence 
for at least a deposit station, and finally con- 
sent was reluctantly given to place the books 
in the window where they fared as best they 
might. Ono day the machinery of the newspa- 
per broke down, the linotype was out of order. 
Post haste the editor sent to town for books 
that would help him in the crisis, they were 
protTiptly delivered and the repairs made. After 
that there was no more ardent supporter of the 
library, in season and out of season he told of 
his exiierience and the $.'0 that the library had 
saved him. and soon after the deposit station 
was transformed into a thriving reading room. 



There are now seven reading rooms through the 
county; some have grown from deposit stations, 
others have been established In the suburbs, 
one, the Troutdale library had been supported 
for some years as a subscription library by the 
women of the village. These rooms are main- 
tained by the cooperation of the residents of the 
locality with the library, the former providing 
the room heated and lighted, while the Ubrarv 
is responsible for the salary of the custodian and 
furnishes the books and magazines. The rooms 
are open five hours during the afternoon and 
evening, and in addition each custodian Is re- 
quired to spend one morning each week at the 
central library for Instruction and suggestion. 
A small group of reference books has been placed 
in each reading room and several hundred cir- 
culation books. These are kept fresh by weekly 
exchanges and weekly delivery of 'request* books 
supplements this deposit collection. There is 
much local pride In these small rooms and a 
friendly rivalrj' that does not come amiss. Thev 
are simply furnished, but, as a rule. In good 
taste and are well lighted and attractive with 
growing plants and gay bulletins. One good 
picture at least is hung in each room, and these 
are occasionally exchanged for variety's sake. 
. . . Much of the success of the library in Its 
county work has been due to Its pleasant re- 
lations with the Grange. Membership in this 
body has permitted the attendance of meetingrs 
all over the county, giving the opportunity to 
meet the farmers and their families socially 
as well as formally from the platform. These 
meetings, which are so friendly and Informal, 
have given an insight Into the conditions in 
different sections which could hardly be obtained 
otherwise, and have oftentimes been the means 
of interesting people to whom books are neither 
a habit nor a necessity. They are always fol- 
lowed by many applications for library member- 
ship, and w'hat Is even more satisfactory, vis- 
its to the library in turn by county members in 
search of information on practical subjects or 
wMth suggestions for books to be included In the 
next box. To carry a small portion of the li- 
brary out Into the country is well and good. 
but even a greater service may be rendered by 
leading the county members to make use of the 
larger resources of the main library. This year 
study libraries have been supplied each month 
to the ten granges in Multnomah county to be 
used in connection with the tOT>ics assigned for 
the monthly program by the state lecturer." 

County library system in Sacramento 
county. L. W. Ripley, (^al. Lib. Assn. 
Handbook and proceedings, p. 44-6. '09. 

Elk Grove station of the Sacramento 
county library. H. G. Eddy. Gal. Lib. 
Assn. Handbook and proceedings, p. 
46-8. '09. 

Experiment in extension. A. S. Tyler. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 121-3. Jl. '11. 

History of the traveling- library system of 
Washington. Mrs. K. T. Holmes. W^ash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 2-4. Jl. '05. 

"The object of the work, from the beglnningr, 
was educational rather than philanthropic, and 
all gifts of books were received subject to the 
approval of the committee and not one unfit 
book was included. The libraries were selected 
with scrupulous care as they were pioneers In 
the work and were sent out, not only to Inter- 
est the people whom they reached, but to cre- 
ate a desin' for good literature and develop a 
good literary taste. A large proportion of the 
books was selected for chillren because thru 
them the families were most easily interested; 
fiction was not forgotten, and nature study, el- 
ementary science, history, biography, and po- 
etry were well represented. That the selection 
of books was wise, was proven by their popu- 
larit.v and bv the fact that these libraries were 
used as models lor the extension of the system 
after the state took it In charge. Thru the 
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County extension — Continued. 
efforts of the club women of the state, travel- 
ing libraries were established and It was large- 
ly because of their influence that the legisla- 
ture of 1900-1901 passed the bill providing for 
the llrst. state library conunission and the ex- 
tension of the traveling libnry system." 

How a small library supplies a large 
number of people with books. M. L. 
Titcomb. Lib. J. 31:51-4. F. '06. 

The Washington county free library. Hagera- 
town, Md., was opened in August. 1901. The 
county has 26 voting districts and the second 
year after opening the library a deposit station 
was established in 23 of these districts. To 
these deposit stations a case of about 50 volumes 
was sent to be renewed every 60 or 90 days. All 
expenses were paid by the library. The stations 
were public places such as stores or post offices 
if possible. The second yeiir Sunday school collec- 
tions A'ere sent out to places maintaining a Sun- 
day school only, or to churches with no settled 
preacliiTig. The books for these libraries were 
of real literary merit and of certain ethical in- 
fluence. In 1905 there were CO stations and two 
permanent reading rooms. Of the 66 stations 
30 are olT the line of railroad, trolley or 
stage and. to these a library wagon is sent, 
the janitor making the trips. He knows the 
people and also the library. The wagon holds 
about 300 volumes and cost $175. The horses 
are hired from a livery stable. Between April 
1st and Octolier 1st. 1905, 1008 volumes were 
sent out by the wagon. They were almost with- 
out exception books of permanent value. Books 
have been sent to the public schools of the 
county and In jiome cases collections of mount- 
ed pictures which have been very popular. 

How shall wc secure greater use of our 
libraries? M. Larson. For l'olke-oj.;f 
Rarneboksanilinj^er. 5: 96-103. D. 'li. 

Advocates the county plan of California. 

How the Merced cotinty free library sys- 
tem has been worked out. A. M. Hum- 
phreys. Lib. J. 36: 347-8. Jl. '11. 

The practical working out of the California 
county library system in one county of the 
state is briefly described in this article. In 
June, 1910, there was not one free public library 
in the county. In July active work of prepara- 
tion began. On Oct. 14, the central library at 
the county seat was opened and by March 31st 
following. .'»000 volumes had been made 
available to the readers of the county and 
eight branches had been established. "One does 
not have to wonder If the plan is a success. 
The spontaneous testimony of the people who 
have lived many years in the small towns 
without library privileges is a suflflcient guaran- 
tee. They have no desire to take up the old 
system either, for with a well-stocked library 
to draw upon, with frequent exchanges of 
books, with 10 or more of the best magazines 
coming regularly to their libraries and others 
loaned upon application to headquarters, and 
vrlth all expenses met from a common fund, 
why should they long for a little local library 
Tvhich at best could not have more than $1000 
to spend, and with so many ways to spend it 
that the fund for books would be so small 
as to be merely a tickler to the appetite?" 

How to get township support. Lib. Oc- 
current. 2: 205-6. Je. '11. 

Libraries and the counties. H. Farr. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 8: 169-77. My. *o6. 

In England little has been done towards help- 
ing rural districts with library privileges. Any 
parish may adopt the public libraries act but 
the amount produced by the rate of a single 
I>arish is not enough to maintain a librar>', or 
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even a reading room. Provision for libraries in 
rural districts should be made by county coun- 
cils, and the libraries act should be amended to 
enable county councils to adopt them for coun- 
ty areas. 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 207-16. 
My. '06. 

Library legislation in California. H. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 34: 167-8. Ap. '09. 

The most notable of nine laws relating to li- 
braries recently enacted by the California leg- 
islature is the county library law. This law Is 
based partly on the methods in operation In 
Ohio. Maryland and Oregon, but is wider in 
scope. County supervisors, upon their own ini- 
tiative or under compulsion by a majority vote 
at the annual school election may establish a 
county lihraiy. Any town or city already having 
a library may refuse to participate In the coun- 
ty system. The supervisors may enter into con- 
tract with the trustees of a library already es- 
tabli.«<hed by which that library may assume the 
functions of a county library. A county library 
shall be under the supervision of a committee 
of three selected from tlie membership of the 
board of supervisors. Tliis committee elects the 
lll>rarian. who is not reqiilred to be a resident 
of California, but who must have "from the 
state librarian or from the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California, or the Iceland Stanford, jr., 
university, a certificate to the effect that in 
the opinion of snrh Ifbrarian. he is well quali- 
fied for the office." The salary of the county li- 
brarian is to be not more than $2,400 and he 
may be allowed traveling expenses In the coun- 
ty. County library systems of the state are 
placed under the general supervision of the state 
librarian. The full text of this law is given in 
News notes of California libraries, April 1909. 

Xew county library system of California. 

K. Bruncken. Pub. Lib. 15: 226-9. Je. 

'10. 

"The framework of the county system is very 
simple. Just as an Incorporated city may main- 
tain Its munlcli)al library, so each county may, 
if Its choo.ses, establish a county library. As 
the city library may have its branches, so 
the county system will have Its branches in 
various parts of the county, its deposit stations, 
its delivery automobiles that may bring the 
books to the very doors of the Inhabitants. 
Hy a special provision, the ll!)raries now main- 
tained by the school districts may be made 
branches of the county libraries. These school 
libraries are at present notoriously inefficient, 
for rea.sons obvious to every llbralan. By 
becoming branches of tlie county sj^'stem, their 
readers will at once gain access to the entire 
stock of books contained therein, instead of 
the trifling collections they now possess. It 
is expected that gradually the libraries of the 
cities, especially the very small Incorporated 
towns, will find It to their advantage to be- 
come branches of the county system, not only 
on account of the greater choice of books, but 
also for the expert administration which the 
small libraries are themselves unable to pay 
for. In the meantime, the county librarian is 
authorized to render to municipal libraries 
within his coimty all possible a.sslstance, which 
In practice will mean an Interchange of books, 
aid In cataloging, co-operation \n purchasing 
an<l the like. . . . The law does not provide 
for a board of trustees. The view is spread- 
ing among librarians in California that a 
board of trustees is no more necessary for the 
library than for any other branch of public 
service, the engineer or the treasurer, for in- 
stance, and often becomes a serious hindrance 
to efficiency. The other feature is the quali- 
fications demanded of the county librarian. 
For the present he must furnish a certificate 
of competencv from tlie state librarian or the 
librarians of either of the universities. As 
soon as a state system of certificates shall 
have been established, that will take the place 
of this temporary provision." 
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County extension — Continued. 

New county library system of California. 
H. E. Haines. Pub. Lib. 15: 294-5. Jl- 
'10. 

"So far, the law as a whole has not been 
put into operation; what has happened has 
been the acceptance by a number of libraries 
of a single clause (section 12) which provides 
for the establishment of county libraries un- 
der a method distinct from the scheme of the 
law as a whole. According to this clause a 
public library may enter into a contract with 
the county supervisors to perform the func- 
tions of a county library, in return for which 
i'< receives an appropriation from tha county 
funds under certain obligations to report upon 
its work. It is under this 'contract clause,' 
as it is called, that the libraries now operating 
as county libraries are acting; acceptance or 
approval of the law as a whole by ttie libra- 
rians of the state is quite unlikely and their 
attitude toward it is evident in the resolution 
passed at the recent meeting of the California 
library association at Long Beach, which urges 
the amendment of the law." 

Ohio county library. C. A. Metz. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 146-8. Jl. 'II. 

The public library .at Van Wert, Ohio, has 
been a county library since Its establishment 
in 1899. A library building was bequeathed to 
the town by a prominent citizen on the condi- 
tion that the county eciuip and maintain it. 
As there was at that time no county library 
to accept as a model, the library has gradually 
worked out its system. The central library is 
located at the county seat; branch lll)raries 
are maintained in the five villages of 500 or 
over in the county, with deposit stations at 
other points. The branch librarian, usually 
postmjKster, storekeeper or clerk, receives ^50 
a year for his services. Another branch of 
work is carried on by means of school collec- 
tions. Any teacher may take out a collection 
of books to be exchanged any time that the 
teacher desires. "Our greatest development 
during the past year has been in this depart- 
ment, due partly, I think, to the fact that 
there aie in .several townships of the county, 
school supervisors, whose co-operation we have 
been able to secure, and partly because we 
have this year placed a trained assistant in 
charere of the work, her duty being to aid the 
teachers in their selection of. books, make up 
collections when these are called for, and com- 
pile lists of books for given grades. I have 
also attended a number of teachers' meetings 
and township Institutes, sofnetinies merely cal- 
ling attention to the school collection, but more 
often talking about books themselves. We find 
that the teachers need not so much to have 
their interest awakened as to have their knowl- 
edge of children's books inerea.sed. We have no 
settled plan of distril^ution, ])ut con.sider each 
case an individual one, even tho extra time 
is consumed in doing so." The library is also 
trying to meet the growing demand for books 
on agriculture which comes as a result of the 
teaching of agriculture in the schools. During 
county fair week an effort Is made to adver- 
tise the library. "The average man or woman 
dwelline: in an aerrieultural community is both 
busy and independent and unless we can per- 
suade him that what we have to offer is 
what he needs or wants we can accomplish 
little. Nor can we approach the problem with 
any feeling of condescension or patronage. The 
idea that T occasionally find existing in the 
minds of librarians and trustees, that the 
people of rural coinmunities will hasten to 
take advantage of an opportunity they have 
so long "been deprived of, seems to me to be 
wholly without foundation. As a matter of fact, 
they are slow to seek of their own, accord 
what they have for so long been able to do 
without. Tact and a knowledge of local con- 
ditions are necessary tools, together with a 
rigorous application of the golden rule." 



Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 129-33. Ap. '08. 

State library system for California: a 

suggestion. J. L. Gillis. News Notes 

of Cal. Lib. 3: 227-8. Jl. '08; Same. Lib. 

J. 33' 316. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Why library extension pays Washington 
county. J. C. Nethaway. Minn. Pub. 
Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 82-4. N. '07. 

Washington county, Minn., has seven libraries 
In circulation thru the county, thus supplying 
nearly eight hundred people with books at a 
cost of less than fifty cents per capita per 
year. TJiese books reach homes never reached 
by library privileges before. The county com- 
missioners appropriate the money necessary 
and the libraries are placed in the hands of a 
competent person who keeps the books either 
at his home or at the school-house. He serves 
without compensation. The books are changed 
once in six months. 

County libraries. See Coimty extension. 

Cutter author numbers. See Book numbers. 

Cutter Author tables. 

Author table. C: A. Cutter. 2 figure. 
$T.25: 3 figure, $2.2$. William P. 'Cut- 
ter, Northampton, Mass. 

Cutter's Expansive classification. See Clas- 
siBcation — Cutter's Expansive classifica- 
tion. 
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Decimal classification, Dewey. See Classi- 
fication — Dewey Decimal classification. 

Decoration of libraries. 

Interior decoration. W. Walter. Lib. 
Assn. Rcc. 10: 649-59. I^- '08. 

Suggestions for pictures and casts for the 
new Carnegie building in Baraboo. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 7. Ja. '05. 

"There is always the question of what should 
be bought. The tirst ihingr to be done is to 
have a committee whose members will give 
plenty of time and careful thought to the mat- 
ter and who will plan the whole scheme before 
anything: is bought— deolde just what pictures 
are desirable for the library, what casts, and 
find out what is available, how much the whole 
will cost, and who can be found in the com- 
munity to give the whole or a part. . . . One 
of the first things to do is to get some good 
catalogs. For casts, get the catalog of P. P. 
Caproni & Bro. company, reproductions, the 
Biaun carbon prints, and of the Hanfittaend 
and Berlin photographs. Write to the art 
stores in Milwaukee and Chicago for such cata- 
logs and suggestions as they can furnish. Tho 
Chicago art education company, Masonic temple. 
Chicago, makes a specialty of pictures for 
.•schools and will supply many suggestions. Tho 
Anderson art co., of Chicago, makes a specialty 
of library decoration and will soon issue a 
pamphlet on the subject." 

Delivery of books at the house. See Home 
delivery of books; library eztension. 
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Delivery stations. 

See also Deposit stations. 

Branch libraries. H. G. Sureties. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 285-8. Je. '07. 

A plea for branch libraries instead of deliv- 
ery stations. 

Delivery stations. H. Peters. Lib. World. 

10: 274-6. Ja. '08. 

"The problem of distribution over a scat- 
tered area is to a certain extent solved by the 
delivery system." The n^cds of a district must 
determine whether a delivery station is nec- 
essary. When advisable a local tradesman can 
generally be found who will ac<;ommodate the 
Fclected number of books and also perform the 
duties of honcJrary librarian. "One or more 
casf'S capable of holding: 100 volumes each, 
would be sufHrlent for the storing: of the books 
and would facilitate their carriage to and from 
the library. A dating outfit a fine receipt 
])ool<, a stock of forms for registration of is- 
sues, books required and fines received, etc., 
and application vouchers for borrowers' tickets, 
would complete the outfit for the successful 
?>dniinlstratlon of such a station as this." If 
.•such a tradesman cannot be found an asslsrt- 
ant librarian might be In attendance the nec- 
essary number of hours at some place rented 
for the purpose. "The fixtures and furniture 
required to equip and ensure the efficiency of 
such a library need not be elaborate, but they 
i^houtd be made of good sound materials. . . . 
They would consist of a book stack capable of 
shelving the requisite .«?took, a small counter 
or table, one or more wooden trays to receive 
book cards and borrowers' tickets. . . . With 
i^gard to the issue of books, borrowers' tick- 
ets, period allowed for reading, and other de- 
tails of adminLstiatlon, the same system In 
vogue at the main library should be found prac- 
ticable." 

Delivery stations. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. 
Asst. 5- 288-90. Je. '07. 

Delivery stations are more economical than 
branch libraries and if the books are delivered 
by automobiles rapid and regular service is 
^ven to patrons. A branch costs £800 — £1000 
per annum. A delivery station costs £40 — £60 
per annum. 

Reading list pn the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes 
of Cal. Lib. 3: 126-8. Ap. *o8. 

Department libraries in colleges. 

See aUo College libraries. 

Bibliographic apparatus in colleges. H. 
B. Prescott. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 224- 
5. Mr. '11. 

"To the student unaccustomed to a large 
library, with Its necessarily large and compli- 
cated catalogue, the department library — small, 
compact, containing only the books for daily 
use, and with its correspondingly small cat- 
alogue — is of grreat service. It introduces him 
to methods of arrangement and classification, 
and does not bewilder him as does the large 
catalogue with its multiplied entries under 
authors and subjects. In these department cat- 
alogues should be included not only author and 
subject cards for all books in the depart- 
ment, but analyticals for all Important serials 
which bear upon the work of that depart- 
ment, whether shelved there or In the general 
library. . . . These analyticals for the depart- 
ment libraries do not appear in the general 
catalogue nor do the cards for some of the 
department libraries, for example, the libra- 
. rlee of the lehools of law, medicine, and phar- 
iHMsr. Thm department catalogues are made 
• VJMiiil by incorporating with them 



cards for all books dealing with their particular 
subject to be found in the general collection 
or in other department libraries." 

Department libraries. F: C: Hicks. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Q. 13: 183-95. Mr. '11. 

The most difficult problem which presents 
itself to the college librarian is that of the 
department library. The simple statement that 
a book shall be placed where It will be most 
used has little meaning. "University instruction 
demands, apparently, that books, often the 
same books, shall be here, there, and every- 
where. It demands not only that there shall 
be a comprehensive collection of books in the 
general library so arranged that Insistent and 
equally balanced needs may be met, but that 
there shall be special collections of books, often 
of considerable size, housed in buildings re- 
mote from the general library. The selection and 
adininlstratlon of these collections, so that there 
shall be no loss of time, money, labor and 
efficiency, are tasks requiring the librarian's 
best efforts." The term department library if 
used loosely may lead to confusion, so, for the 
purposes of this article, a department library 
shall be understood to include "all books pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets, etc., wherever housed, 
which are of use, primarily, to the olllcers and 
students of a given university department of 
Instruction. So conceived, the department read- 
ing-room, the laboratory library, the officer's 
library, and the collections either in the book- 
stacks of the general library, or In stacks ad- 
joining the department reading room, are parts 
that together make up the whole of a depart- 
m» nt library." 

It Is the department reading-room, a 
development from the seminar room, which 
presents one of the difficult phases of the 
problem. The disadvantages of such a read- 
ing-room may be grouped under three head- 
ings: 1, Limitation of use of books; 2, Increased 
cost ; .'?, Loss of general efficiency. The con- 
trasting advantages may be grouped in similar 
manner: 1, lnten.«ive use of books and groups 
of books; 2, Advantages to library administra- 
tion; 3, Increase in department efficiency. The 
.vanif facts may be used to support arguments 
for both sides, of the case. "Books In depart- 
ment reading-rooms are available for refer- 
ence u.^e to a smaller number of people than if 
they were in the general library, becau.se of 
remoteness, inconvenient location and inacces- 
sibility to non-members of the department; be- 
cause the rooms are open fewer hours in the 
day and fewer days in the year; because of 
misplacement and loss of books when service 
Is lacking or Inexpert, and because of inter- 
ruption when the temptation to use the rooms 
for seminar purposes, or for lounging or con- 
versation rooms. Is not resisted. They are avail- 
able for circulation to few people becau.se of 
the difficulty of borrowing them through the 
general library. Department reading-rooms in- 
volve an increased cost for books because of 
duplications Jn the general library and In one 
reading-room, or in several rooms when de- 
partment needs overlap and the departments 
are unable to combine; and because of losses of 
books when the custodianship Is not continuous. 
They Involve Increased cost for building space, 
for equipment of rooms with furniture, book- 
cases, etc., and for heating and lighting. They 
necf's.<«ltate Increased cost of service for general 
supervision; for transfer of books; for catalog- 
ing, book-buying, book-keeping and book-bind- 
ing In the general library; and for custodians 
and caretakers in the reading rooms. There Is a 
loss of general efficiency because of the com- 
plication of the general catalogue, making it 
difficult to use; because of division or loss of 
responsibility for a large section of the library 
collections; because sets of periodicals and class- 
es of books on one subject are broken up in- 
to groups, some in the general library and 
some In the department reading-rooms, be- 
cause allied classes of books are separated, 
making It Impossible to browse widely, to get 
suggestions from material unsought and casual- 
ly observed, and to follow up conveniently the 
ramifying threads of investigation; because de- 
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Department libranes in colleges — Cont. 
partment interest tends to center In a single 
reading-room; and, finally, because the mul- 
tiplication of department reading-rooms is an- 
other disintegrating influence in university life, 
making for narrowness of thought and educa- 
tion." 

On the other hand "the reference use of 
books in department reading-rooms Is intensive 
because the collections are selected, not too 
large, and less confusing to the student. All 
of the books are on open shelves, so that, with- 
in limits, the students may browse at will. 
There is no formality, and books may be found 
without consulting a complicated catalogue. 
Books may be arranged according to courses, 
and those temporarily deposited may be grouped 
according to the needs of instruction. The phys- 
ical conditions for study are usually better 
than in the general library. The department 
rooms are quieter, less crowded and often bet- 
ter lighted and ventilated. The library problem 
of administration is lessened to some extent 
because the shelves in the stacks of the gen- 
eral library are relieved of many volumes. 
Moreover the changing needs of the depart- 
ments require frequent temporary transfers of 
books, so that the collections become mobile, 
and the teaching faculty and library come In- 
to close personal touch. The necessity for mutual 
information is emphasized. Department read- 
ing-rooms increase departmental efficiency be- 
cause the duplication of books is itself an ad- 
vantage to instruction. The time and energy of 
both officers and students are conserved by the 
specialized grouping of books, and methods of 
education, otherwise impossible, may be at- 
tempted. Students establish personal relations 
with professors outside of the class-room; finan- 
cial and educational aid may be given to stu- 
dents employed as custodians; departmental 
pride and interest are aroused; and lastly, the 
reading-rooms may be placed in charge of spe- 
cialists. . . . The department reading-room, in 
some form or other, has come to stay; but 
there are certain facts which should be con- 
sidered essential to its existence. There should 
be cordial cooperation between the library and 
the teaching faculty, and between the various 
departments. Single books and groups of books 
should meet the needs of different departments 
at different times, or at the same time, if pos- 
sible. The advice of a library expert should be 
sought in the location of rooms, their equip- 
ment with books, furniture, etc. The regula- 
tions for the loan of books from the depart- 
ment reading-rooms should be uniform, and 
adhered to rigidly, in order that the reader may 
not be disappointed when directed to a reading- 
room. There must be eternal vigilence in order 
that the complicated machinery may move 
smoothly." 

After attempting many solutions to the prob- 
lems presented. Columbia university, in 1911, 
adopted resolutions In which a clear distinction 
is made between the department library and 
the department reading-room: a simplification Is 
proposed of the administration of the collec- 
tions In each building; cooperation is further- 
ed by arranging for temporary transfers of 
books between collateral departments, and the 
establishment of cloi^er relations between the 
main library and those departments whose 
reading-rooms have no custodian. In an ideal 
plan outlined, the division library would take 
the place of the department library. The suc- 
cess of such a plan would depend on physical 
conditions, and buildings would have to be 
erected with the plan in view. In the multiply- 
ing and developing of department libraries the 
place and importance of the general library 
must not be lost sight of. "There must always 
be one general reading-room, centrally located, 
and continuously open, which Is comprehensive 
and not special in character. Its purpose Is to 
meet the general needs of all departments as 
well as needs not directly connected with any 
department. To a greater extent than is com- 
monly realized, the general reading-room feels 
the pulsebeat of student activity. . . . First 
of all it is the purpose to have in this room 
the most useful reference works, properly so- 
called, such as bibliographies, indexes, hand- 



books, almanacs, dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Secondly there is a selected collection of gen- 
eral works, on all subjects, for reference use 
in the room. The selection of the books which 
are to remain on the shelves until they are 
supplanted by new editions or works which are 
the fruit of riper scholarship and further in- 
vestigation is a matter requiring constant at- 
tention and experienced judgment. It cannot 
be accomplished successfully without the ad- 
vice and assistance of the teaching faculty. 
For this reason, officers of instruction are con- 
tinually invited to suggest changes in the selec- 
tion of books on subjects in which they aro 
particularly interested." 

Departmental libraries. K. L. Sharp. 
(Univ. of 111. Univ. studies, v. 2. no. 
7. p. 64-71.) Q. 1600. pa. $1. '08. Univ. 
of 111. 

"The T'niversity of Chicago furnishes the best 
example In the west of a well developed de- 
partmental library system. . . . The depart- 
mental libraries are an organic part of the uni- 
versity libiary and are therefore, under the 
direction of the university librarian. A superin- 
tendent of departniontal libraries is appointed 
to have general oversisht of their administra- 
tion and to report to the board of libraries, 
laboratories, and museums. A library inspector 
is chosen from the library staff to inspect each 
departmental library and to report to the uni- 
versity librarian. A departmental adviser for 
each departmental library Is selected by the 
head of each d*^partrrtent and by the president 
from the teaching force of that department. 
Two gi-aduate students or fellows are appointed 
as attendants in each departmental library, 
each one to serve two hours a day. Each group 
library is in charge of a library assistant and 
the library advi.^^ers of all group libraries are 
ex officio members of the library board. . . . 
Books are ordered thru the general library and 
accessioned and labeled there, but they are 
classified and cataloged by the departmental li- 
brary attendants under direction of the general 
library altho not according to a uniform sys- 
tem. Rooks in these libraries are recognized as 
belonging to the departmental libraries, except 
such as may l)e loaned to the department by 
the gone ral library, Pooks may be transferred 
from one departmental »ibra.ry to another or to 
the general librarv by agreement between the 
parties concerned." 

Pica for the central library. J: Bascom. 
Kdiic. R. 38: 130-49. S. 'qo. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

University branch libraries. W. Austen. 

Lib. J. 2^3: 220-2. Je. '08. 

The department libraries should be branches 
of the main library, not mere collections of 
books under snpervI.«ion of some untrained per- 
.son and available for one department alone. 
Only siieh books should be placed In the 
branehes as are constantly needed there, and 
any book not in use in the branch should be 
returned lo the main libriLiy. The main library 
and brandies should be so related that any book 
may be htid when called for. The branches 
should be in charge of experienced persons. The 
supervision of all u.se should be centralized in 
one <]epartment. making: it nossible to know at 
all tinn s where a book is, and where It is most 
need( d. 

Deposit stations. 

Library work in the factorie?. .A. Poray. 
Lib. I. 33: 83-6. Mr.; Same. Pub. Lib. 
13: 73-7.^ Mr. '08. 

When the Detroit library reached out to do 
work in factories it seemed advisable to estab- 
lish deposit rather than delivery stations. "By 
deposit station T mean a collecflon of books 
sent to the faetory for from three to five 
months, the books to be issued there on cer- 
tain days under the same rules and regulations 
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Deposit stations— Co«/i/iMff/. 
as at the main library. As a rule the readers 
have access to the shelves." In Detroit the 
factories were supplied with the library catalog 
so that books that were in the main library 
could be called for as well as those In the de- 
posit collection. 

Dewey Decimal classification. See Classifi- 
cation — Dewey Decimal classification. 

Dictionary catalogs. See Catalogs. 

Directors. See Trustees. 

Discarding books. 

Book destruction. J: Hartley. Lib. World. 
14: 7-10. Jl. '11. 

The principal causes which necessitate the 
withdrawal of books from circulation are wear 
and tear, from both preventable and inevitable 
causes, and the need for the suppression of 
out of date books. It is necessary in the in- 
terests of economy that books should not be 
discarded recklessly, and that the life of a 
book should be prolonged as long as possible. 
"On the other hand there Is a tendency on the 
part of some to waste time and money in 
patching up books which should be thrown 
away. The action of the librarian who en- 
deavours to ke«p his stock in circulation as 
long as possible is commendable, provided the 
books arc in an efficient condition both ex- 
ternally and internally. ... A casual examina- 
tion of the stock of various libraries will also 
reveal the existence of books which have be- 
come hopelessly out of date and useless for 
practical purposes. This state of affairs is 
particularly harmful in the instance of scien- 
tific, technical, and geographical works, the 
value of which almost entirely depends upon 
their subject-matter being in accordance witli 
the latest researches relative to their special 
subjects. Cases are not uncommon where an- 
tiquated books treating of matters which have 
been largely influenced by the advance of 
science in recent years are to be found sUIl 
occupying places in library catalogues and on 
the shelves to the exclusion of modern editions 
of the same and similar works. Out-of-date 
books may be useful for comparative purposes, 
but for practical purposes they are worse than 
useless. Too often they ease the consciences of 
economic members of library committees, who 
glibly say: *We have so many books on this 
particular subject,' whereas, if the truth were 
known, the library, so far as that subject is 
concerned, is in a state of starvation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the book paper of a generation 
ago was much better than that of today. 
Consequently many early editions are still in 
circulation merely because their paper is fairly 
sound. The deterioration of book paper is a 
serious matter In the case of books of per- 
manent value, but it must not be forgotten that 
many modem books are not worth the paper 
they are printed on (poor though it may be). 
The problem of weeding out stock is to some 
extent settled bv the wear and tear which the 
l>ooks receive. **The average life of the modern 
library book In general use Is about four years, 
and represents from 40 to 150 Issues approx- 
imately. Of books which thus come to a natural 
end. the majority are works of fiction, and 
probably not more than 40 per cent, are 
worth replacing. It is well known that libra- 
rians are obliged to pander to some extent to 
the popular taste for sensational books, and 
to supply books which they know have no 
standing value. It Is equally true that there 
are manv borrowers, who. having to choose 
between a dirty book of standard literary value 
and a new book which may contain naught 
but 'piffle,* will without hesitation choose the 
latter. The moral Is obvious." 

Cemeteries or workshops? J. D. S. Lib. 
World. 14: 129-30. N. '11. 



Discarding books. J. D. Young. Lib. 

World. 10: 108-12. S. *07. 

Libraries accumulate books so rapidly that It 
Is almost imperative to discard the books that 
have outlived their usefulness. In doing this 
it Is well to consider how this may be accom- 
plished in each section of the library. Philos- 
ophy. As a rule this class is small. "Out-of- 
date text-books, especially in psychology and 
ethics, should be the first to go. Old treatises 
on the different philosophical systems and un- 
important works on logic — there are not many 
of the latter, however — may also be disposed 
of." Reiiglon. Collections of sermons may well 
be discarded unless they are of local interest. 
"Obsolete exegetlcal works and books dealing 
with forgotten controversies should follow the 
sermons. Sectarian literature is hardly worth 
houseroom. Old treatises on the non -Christian 
religions, written for the most part before 
those religions were properly studied or under- 
stood may be safely discarded." Sociology. 
As this is a comparatively new subject grreat 
care should be exercised in discarding. Phil- 
ology. A small section and wants but slight 
revision. Old dictionaries may be thrown out 
if better ones have taken their place. Natural 
science. "Scientific works are so soon out of 
date that it is as well to withdraw the ordi- 
nary type of text-books as soon as they have 
been adequately superseded. But It should 
first be ascertained If they have been adequate- 
ly superseded. . . . Books of the 'popular sci- 
ence' type may be weeded freely, but It would 
be as well if they were bought sparingly." 
Useful arts. This literature is more quickly 
out of date than even strictly scientific litera- 
ture. Fine arts. Discard very sparingly. Lit- 
erature. Great care must be exercised here. As 
a rule keep only one good translation of a for- 
eign author. Works of dead and forgotten po- 
ets and dramatists may be thrown out. Fiction 
usually wears out. Biography. Withdraw lives 
of nonentities. Geography and description. 
Greater care should be exercised here than 
anywhere else. Tho seventy-five per cent of 
the books are valueless the difficulty is to find 
the twenty-five per cent. History. Ordinary 
text-books may be thrown out if superseded 
by modern ones. General works. Keep all 
'works of a bibliographical nature. 

Discarding useless material. N. Y. Libra- 
ries. 2: 221-2. Ap. '11. 

"When a book once gets on the shelves, it 
seems to ac(iuire In the eyes of most libra- 
rians a peculiar virtue and reverence, irrespec- 
tive of any service it may render. On books, 
for which if they were not already In the col- 
lection, the librarian would not think now of 
spending actual money, he will go on expend- 
ing year after year, care, time, shelf space and 
catalog space until these Items far ^ixceed the 
actual cost of the book, and yet he will feel 
that he has carefully conserved the library's 
property!" Many libraries have made costly 
additions of new rooms or have erected new 
buildings to accomodate their growing collec- 
tions, when the money thus spent might have 
been utilized in enriching their collection of live 
material had the shelves been freed from 
dead books. "Good live books are often lost or 
burled among dead ones. It has been shown by 
experiment again and again that a collection 
of best books, when grouped by themselves, 
receive twice as much use as when scattered 
among old and obsolete material. A library's 
shelves attract readers not In proportion to the 
number of volumes on them but in proportion to 
the amount of fresh and vital material which 
they contain. There are many libraries where 
the very first requirement for a revival of in- 
terest and Increased service is a firm and 
vigorous policy of elimination. ... It is cer- 
tainly easier to know the value of a book 
which has been on the shelves for years than 
that of a book which has not yet been bought. 
Every time books are selected for purchase, 
other books are rejected, and rejection after 
purchase and after a test of years Is certainly 
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Discarding books — Continued. 
an easier matter than rejection before purchase 
where no tests of actual value have been pos- 
sible. Once get rid of the fallacious idea that 
the main expense of a book is its original cost 
and realize that its principal expense to the 
library is for its care and maintenance, and the 
rejection of a useless book from the shelf will 
be found not only as easy but easier than the 
rejection of a doubtful title from a proposed 
buying list. . . . The thing to be insisted on 
is that the progressive, elncient library Is not 
a mere accumulation of books but a selection, 
and this selection should represent not a mere 
succession of past acts but a continuous and 
active process." 

Lord Roscbery and Mr. Gosse on dead 

i)(M)ks. Lil). J. 36: 639-41. D. '11. 

Lord Uosebery in a speech made at the open- 
ing of the Mitchell library in Glasgow took 
occasion to criticize the tendency of great pub- 
lic libraries to house what lie terms "dead 
books." A great collection represents a "ceme- 
tery of dead books, or books half alive." Ed- 
mund Gosse, librarian of the house of lords, 
supi)orting Liord Uosebery's position says: "Let 
me have the audacity to say that I am and 
have long been in favor of an enormous de- 
struction of printed books. I believe in selected 
and concentrated libraries. . . . Why should 
a printed book be considered a sacrosanct ob- 
ject? \Vhy should it not enjoy its hour or its 
day of usefulness and then disappear?" Wide 
newspaper comment has been occasioned by 
the statements of these two distinguished men. 
Who would be entrusted with the delicate task 
of destroying the superfluous? asks the London 
Dally Mail. Looking back over the past it Is 
easy to see the mistakes tliat would have been 
made. The works of Shakespeare would have 
been destroyed; those of Ben Jonson preserved 
for our delectation. In a later age I?yron would 
have been given an honored place while Keats 
and Shelley would have been remembered only 
as hapless men who died young. "Who shall 
decide? Not the disagreeing doctors certainly." 
John Thomson, librarian of the Philadelphia 
Free, library comment.s on Lord Rosobery's 
speech in the Philadelphia I^ubllc Ledg:er: 
"What is meant by a dead book? Any reader 
could string together 20 names of Latin authors, 
Hebrew author.**, writers in Paris, and so on, 
.ind It would be diflU'Ult to prove that they 
were live books, yet those works are absolutely 
indi.'^pen.'iable in a public library. . . . Tt is an 
everyday experlenct* of libra) la ns of institutions 
housing three or four hundred thousand vol- 
umes that whenever, in a fit of wonderment 
how more shelf space can be secured, they set 
about a great hou.se-cleaninc: 'and proceed to 
relegate to some obscure corner, to the fur- 
nace or to a second-hand book store a number 
of books (that seem to have outlived their 
usefulness), that as soon as this work of cob- 
web sweeping has taken place numerous appli- 
cations are made for one or twenty, perhaps, 
of the volumes that have been removed as 
dead wood. Dead books are, if such things 
exist, old copies of works of which newer edi- 
tions, brought up to date, have been published. 
A book on medicine which has pa.ssed thru six 
or seven editions may well be rejected, so as 
to leave only the last and probably the last but 
one, editions on the shelves. The earlier ones 
may properly be relegated to infrequentlv used 
stacks, but beware of burning them, for stu- 
dents have to refer to dozens of 'dead books' 
when tracing the development of some theory 
or practice which may be branching out into 
wholly unexpected lines of scientific work." 

Nijrhtmare of dead books. Dial. 51: 459- 
60. D. I, *ii. 

In the demand for the ruthless destruction 
of books that have passed the stage of active 
usefulness, there Is much that Is not to be 
taken serlonsljr. "The older and larger libraries 
www tL dl«tliifit mvpOM In beingr the store- 



houses of printed matter that no single student 
and no small library can afford to own and 
keep. The least likely book is occasionally 
called for by somebody somewhere. Therefore 
let the great libraries of the world retain their 
vast collections intact, but let the newer ones 
heed the outcry against dead books and use 
every possible precaution to acquire none but 
living and useful ones. Finally, who would 
undertake to determine, and by what rule, the 
books that are sufllclently dead to be cast on 
the funeral pyre?" 

Selection and rejection of books. J. C. 

Dana. Lib. J. 33: 148-9. Ap.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 177-8, My. '08. 

"Always it must be kept In mind that use 
alone does not justify the expen.se of retaining 
a book. The use must be suffldent tc warrant 
-the expense. ... A book that for any 
reason is no longer a good working tool In the 
library in which it finds itself, surely adds to 
the cost of that library's maintenance. . . . 
It is a mistake to accept everything that comes, 
especially gifts. They should bo scrutinized 
with care before being added to the shelves." 

WccdincT out. J. G. Faraday. Lib. Asst. 
5: 46-50. Ja. '06. 

Old and useless books must be discarded to 
keep a library in a thoroly eflflcient state. "Mu- 
nicipal libraries are not intended for purposes 
of r<'S«'arch and scholarship, but to afford an 
opportimlt'' for the average ciflzen to improve 
his education." Therefore they do not need to 
])reserv(; books for ttie same reason that na- 
tional or special libraries do. Expense of shelv- 
ing looks and keeping them Hn repair should 
be considered, and in libraries where an In- 
dleator Is used the cost of charging is ho 
small matter. Xo rigid rules can be laid down 
for the choice of books to be thrown out because 
conditions vary in different libraries. Where 
more than one copy of a book has been pur- 
chased to meet an extra demand all but one 
copy of it may well be discarded when the de- 
mand ceases to exist. Books only required at 
long intervals may be thrown out. Many dona- 
tions are worthless and may be withdrawn af- 
ter an interval of time. Magazines are harrlly 
worth preserving in municipal libraries. Put 
"no book, however old. should be discarded 
before it has »e«*n eflieiently superseded. . . . 
Books, maps. etc.. of local interest should 
never be discarded. Be careful not to disturb 
works wliich have found a place in literature or 
those which are by original authorities. Books 
of all classes containing good and reliable illus- 
trations should always be retained. . . . Books 
of }»il)llogranhical interest should never be dis- 
carded. When a doubt arises as to the advlsa- 
bilitv of discarding a volume, the wiser course 
is always to retain it." 

Discipline. 

Problems of discipb'nc. M. E. Hazeltine 
and H. P. Sawyer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 
65-80. Ag. '08. 

"On'u r and good behavior are absolutelv Im- 
perative in the library. Good manners.' that 
outward and visible sign of the respect for 
the rights of others, should be expected of 
(hildren. How? By never failing yourself to 
tieat them with respect, court »^sv and Justice. 
To distinguish between unavoidable disturbances 
and those made with mischi-^vous Intent. To 
see and hear only the things that you can pre- 
vent, else your nerves will get the better of 
your judgment. Allow children as much free- 
dom as possible, consistent with the rights of 
others — and don't nag. In case of bad be- 
havior, make a tactful and pleasant appeal to 
the ehild first, therehv giving him a chance to 
reinstate hlm.self. Tliis appeal failing, repri- 
mand in no uncertain terms. Dismissal from 
the room is the natural punishment for refusal 
to obey regulations. . . . Limitation as to the 
numl)er of times a week a mischievous child 
may visit the library has a good effect. A sus- 
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Discipline — Continued. 

pended sentence of pttnna.nent dismissal on fail- 
ure to behave has a most salut.iry effect. Re- 
Instate as soon as there is an evident desire 
to improve. In our zeal to cuntiol the child, 
Kume na\e lost slglit of the fact that it is quite 
as important to leach tlie cliild to control him- 
self; tltat if he is to become a good citiz«?n, he 
cannot iearn too early to respect the rights of 
otliers." 

Disease. See. Contagion; Disinfection. 

Disinfection. 

See also Contagion. 

Are books carriers of contagion? Biblio- 
thekar. 1:50. S. '09. 

Disinfection of books, il. Librarian. 2: 
1I0--2. O. '11. 

Disinfection of books. Lib. J. 35:65. F. 
'10. 

Disinfection of books. B. R. Ricards. 
In American Journal of Public Hy- 
giene, August, '08. p. 325-332. 

"This article on book disinfection considers 
the metiiods of disinfection by formaldehyde 
and by steam, reaching the following conclu- 
sions: 1. Formaldehyde is inefficient as a means 
of disinfecting books. 2. Steam sterilization of 
books is rapid and eflicient. The books are not 
materially harmed by the process, except in the 
case of leather bindings, provided the care is 
taken to thoroughly warm the apparatus be- 
fore the insertion of the books, thus prevent- 
ing much condensation of moisture. Dry steam 
does practically no damage, except to leather 
binding. By this process books can lie flat, and 
thus avoid any tension on the bindings, pro- 
vided that there is not too great a thickness of 
non-heat conducting material beneath them. 
Books to be disinfected should be subjected to 
dry steam for at least thirty minutes at fifteen 
to twenty pounds' pressure." Library Journal. 

Disinfection of books. T. Stoop. Boekzaal. 

3:220-1. Jl. '09. 

The library of Dordiecht has tested and 
adopted the disinfecting apparatus of Dr. Ber- 
lioz of Grenoble. The books are subjected for 
two hours to the fumes of a preparation which 
appears to be perfumed formalin. The appara- 
tus costs 250 francs, and holds ten to fifteen 
octavos. 

Disinfection of school books. J. Boyer, Sci. 

Am. loi : 60-1. Jl. 24, '09. 

"The books first go thru the beater. This 
machine is a long box connected at one end to 
an ordinary stove, and provided at the other 
end with a door thru which open racks con- 
taining the books are introduced. Inside the 
box w^ooden rods are caused to rise and fall, 
alternately, by cams placed on a cylinder which 
is turned by a crank. A ventilating fan and a 
Eliding drawer complete this apparatus, which 
is mounted on trestles. When the crank is 
turned, the rods strike the covers of the books 
and dislodge the dust. The heavy dust falls 
into the drawer upon a mass of sawdust, sat- 
urated with a powerful disinfectant, while the 
lighter dust, carried off by the air current, is 
consumed In the stove. After this treatment, 
the books are suspended singly by pincers from 
a series of open metal racks, the covers of the 
book being bent back. Thus the pages are 
freely separated, and give easy access to the 
antiseptic vapor. These racks are mounted on 
rails, on which they are run into the disinfect- 
ing oven. . . . The ovens are sheet-iron boxes.. 
hermetically closed. Two sides of the box can 
be raised by cranks to admit the book racks. 
In the center of the oven Is a vessel filled with 
a solution of formic aldehyde, into which dips 
a strip of felt, which can be moved up and 
down from the outside of the oven. The ovens 



are heated, by steam pipes placed below them, 
to 122 deg. F. The iriitating vapor of formic 
aldehyde makes its escape thru a pipe at the 
top of each oven. The operation of disinfection 
is simple. The vessel is filled with formic alde- 
hyde, and the racks laden with books are 
pushed into the ovens, which are then closed 
and heated to the required temperature for a 
few hours. After the heating is stopped, the 
volumes are allowed to remain in the ovens un- 
til the next day, when they are found to be 
entirely aseptic. This improved process of dis- 
infection does not injure either paper or card- 
board. . 

Fumijration of books with formnldchyde 
vapor. Library association of Portland. 
Oregon, 44th annual report, 1907. p. 
15-9. 
A .«5plnal meningitis epidemic ra^ed In Port- 
land in April, 1907, and the health officer or- 
dered the library closed and the buildin?? and 
nooks fumigated with formildehvde pas. Feel- 
Irg that perhaps the closing and fumi^.Ttdon- 
were unnecessary, a letter was sent to librari- 
ans and bacteriologists asking their opinion on 
two points, viz. "J. When books wer^ known 
to have been in houses where cases oxI.«»*ed of 
scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, pmall-pox, 
tuberculosis, or epidemic cercbro -spinal menln- 
arltls. must they be destroyed or can thev be 
perfectly sterlllz^^d? 2. Will forma Idehvde" In a 
closed room sterilize books stacked on shelves?" 
The concluslr.n arrived at was that "it is better 
to destroy books where they have been exposed 
to contagious diseases, and that vapors fi*om 
formaldehyde will not sterilize hooks stacked 
on shelves. . . . Many librarians have written 
that there never has been a case of oontoplous 
disease on the library stafT. Mr. Walter L. 
Brown, librarian of the Buffalo public library, 
gives expression to this view when he savs: 
'The Buffalo public library has been on^^n for 
ten years with a staff nmninc: from sixtv to 
eighty people. Ijist year we rlrculat<^d 1,200.000 
books and we have not yet had a single ra.«^e of 
contriR-Ions disease. Of oourfe, every book mist 
h(^ handted in the library by the staff. We 
think this fact Is well worth noting in connec- 
tion with the fear of the spread of contagious 
diseases thru library books. Our experience is 
not at all unique." 

Public libraries and tuberculosis. C. Mar- 
vin. Pub. Lib. 11: 433-4. O. '06. 

Reports from New Zealand on book dis- 
infection. H. Baillie. Lib. J. 34: 260-3. 
Je. '09. 

On his return to Wellington, New Zealand, Mr. 
Herbert Balllle reported upon book disinfection 
In the T'nited State.**. There were complete ar- 
rangements between libraries and health depart- 
ments whereby the library was given promnt 
notice of all cases of Infections disease, and In 
most ca.^^es the health authorities undertook the 
dpstn'otlon or disinfection of th<* book. A few 
libraries had a small formalin disinfecting ap- 
paratus. An investigation made In Portland, 
Oregon, tended to enroiiracre the destruction of 
infected books. Germs found on Hbrarv boo^-s 
are for the mopt part harmless. Formald'^hyde 
pas will not dl«?Infect books In stacks. Placed 
sfneriv In a fum'sratin^ chamber, books may be 
effectiveU' disinfected. Pooks. like r»aper mon- 
ey are rot such carriers of contacrlon as they 
are ponnlarlv supnoped to be. Librarians sel- 
dom contract rontaplous diseases. Tn New Zea- 
land thoee snfferlnp from Infectious diseases are 
not permitted to use library books. 

Documentation. 

Inctifiit internptionnl de bibliopfrapbie. F. 

Wcitcnkampf. Lib. J. 3^: 403-4. O. *o8. 

A document Is "defined as anvthlner which 
rerreFents or ovnresses. by the aid of any sljrns 
whatever Twrltlnp. Imace. dlapram, svmbols'), 
an ob.iect. a fact or an Impression. Thev reg- 
ister all that is discovered, thought. Imagined, 
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I^OocumentB tion — Cmitinufit. 

iroiected, from day to day. The documentary 
letliQd draws rrotii thess docuiiienu tlie tacts 
jereasary for Etudy and research, thus truly 
tflerlns to the student Iho coUalioratton or all 
jrho have prevlouHly worked over Che same 
nueBtlon. A dlvtslon of labor and a more com- 
pels utllliatlon of acquired results la thus 
■Ada possible. Uocumentatlon. therefore, la 
1 syotematloally organized Intermediary be- 
..een the public and Iho documents. The ne- 
.Mslty of systematic organization In document- 
■«tlon is imposed t>y the existing and continually 

■ 'WK considerable mnaa of documents 

Is0,0(i0 boolis and 4 to (100,000 magaxlne 
aiiminlly), the tact that the '-' 



of the 



'Ized b 



or not up to date). Insulllclency of old methods, 
growins need at intorntation aa eltorls "Inter- 
national Ixe.' the 'raw material' nature of the 
documents e>*en when made known to the 
aeorclier." The Instltut International de bib- 

Jtosraphle "has cmdually developed to thf nolnl 

mfij „.,i~^.i-„g to beco"" ■>"> I"-'!*"!' — -'-- — •> 
atlonally 
BBituthie . 
less ot efFort HurpasHlna: t 

-. ividuals and even of the „ 

■JUnKle country. Organized on the bases here 
described, universal documentation would truly 
DeL'-ome In its collections and Its dllTerent rep- 
ertories, a vast Intellectual mechanism des- 
tined to class and condense scattered and dif- 
fused knowledge, and r 
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Science of books and dnc _. 

Otlet. Bui, dc L'Inst, Internat. de Bib- 
liographic, 8: 125-4?. 'OJ. 
The author "outlines the science of boohs In 
Its various branches, and the need ot syslemat- 
ie study of documentary materia!."— LID. J. 

Duplicate pay callections. 

Circulation, (p, 0, Annual report, 1907. 

Seattle public library.) 
"The diiplleate pay collection of current flc- 
iinn niln nrovBS popular Bnd permits a raera 
use ot the main book fund. As 
i they pay tor themselves theae books 
are transrfcrrcd to the regular Hhelves, On 
January t, ISOS, this collection contained Wi 
volumes, repreaenling 08 dilTopeot titles, and 
the receipts during the year amounted to 
ITOa.M." 

Duplicate collection. (In Fifty-first annu- 
al report of the Wilmington Institute 
free lib,, 1507-8. p. 23-S.) O. 36p. pa- 
Wilmington Institute free lib, 
■'In lis favor it may be urged (1) That the 
nay collection in no wjy Interferes with the 
free use of the llbron" slnr.e just as many copies 
are bought /or the free shelves as before. (2) 
That In the end It works to ihe advantage ot 
alt, even of those who do not wUh to pa.v. smce 
as soon as a booh pays for itself It la placed 
on Ihe tree shelt and tlia total number ot copies 
available is much larger than the library could 
possibly afford to purchase by the old plan. C3) 
That it is much better for borrowers to take 
books from our pay collection which la care- 
fully selected than to set them from various 
commercial organlzBtlons whieli pay no nlten- 
lioii to selection." 



public library that did tha, __ , 

would sooD close Its doors from tack o( auviport, 
or the librarian would be transferred to otber 
llelds of usefulness. Admitting that we must 
have fiction, and few heal thy- tninded people 
will deny It. why not use any reasonable means 
of supplying the demand without loo ereat a, 
drain on the library's resoureea? The dupllcale 
pay collection is at present a popular me^is 
of meeting the demand. . . . The St. I»uls pub- 
lic library was probably the first to adopt the 
plan. It was started there In tSTl, when ths 
library was a subscription library. . . . The ex- 
perience in Haverhill may be typical, and iha 
practice Is oa follows: In June. 1B06, with ISO 
loaned from the general book fund the librarian 
bought duplicates of the novels then most In 
demand. They were loaned at Ihe rale 0( 2 
cents a day. Up to the end of 11106 about 100 
volumes were bought. They cost about 1116 and 
earned about JllS. During Ihe next year Ihe 
collecllon became self-supporting and the orig- 
inal loan was repaid. Up to Ihe present time 
about EDO volumes have been bought. A» long 
as they clreuhited well they remained In tho 
duplicate pay collection. When they ceased to 
be much colled for they were given to Ihe 
main library or the branches. If they were need- 
ed. Otherwise they were sold for 25 cents each. 
If any one would buy them. The collection Is 
kept amalt as only the latest books circulala 
well. Generally only fiction Is bought, but a 
tew books of non-flctlon much in demand like 
Worcester's 'Bellglon and medicine' are occa- 
sionally bought. These do not pay for them- 
selves. A few duplicates of popular light open 
scores were once bought, but they did not cir- 
culate and were soon given to the library. Now, 
from one to five copies of all novels bought 
for the library are bought for the duplicate pay 
collecllon. At one of the branches there is also 
a pay collection. Some books do not pay for 
thfmselves. but others earn mnro IhBn Thou 

lug. and there la now a s ._ 

will probably be devoted to the library. All ex- 
penses connected with the collection, such as 
covering cloth, labels, and record books «* 
paid for out of receipts. The only expense to 
Ihe library Is parine for and aharging tile books. 
This expense Is more than olTset by the value 
of Ihe books given to the library from thla eol- 
leclion. As one of the objects of our pay col- 
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Book lovers' llbrnry books, which perhaps ap- 
peals to the vanity of some who take them. All 
" nd marks of ownership a 



they I 



e books, so that when 

e given to the library or sold tbev are 
" ' ■ ■ " . The collec- 



and fresh in a 



Duplicate pay collection. J: G. Moulton. 

Lib. J. 35: 397-400. S. 'lo. 
"If we acknowledge that ficllon Is worth buy- 
ng at all. we ought 10 buy It when It Is new 

ind talked aboul. The world la moving too .„ 

"1 lines io admit walling a year to charge Is by the 



tlon 1 9 placed conspicuously on open shelves 
near the loan desk. Any number may be taken 
by a borrower, but we do not reserve them. 
Several non-restdents who cannot take Ihe reg- 
ular library boohs tahe these duplicates. Occa- 
sionally trftvelllng men take them and Bome- 
tlmes summer vIsHora. or other visitors from 
out of town. . . . Objecllon la made becBuse It 
corapelea with commercial enterprises. Rut why 
not? Public libraries themselves are competll- 
ors of hook stores, and the special comrneretal 
enternrlsea most alTected would he of the Ivpe 
of the Book lovers^ library and Tabard Inn. 
which now need not be cnnsldered. The objec- 
tions, stranR-e lo say. come largely from witliln 
(be llhrarlps. and from those who have not 
■d the plan. The public like IL The only dlf- 
" ■ ■ ■ " Is explaining to some who airo 
■ " free copies of an 
enUrii- 



ficultv 1 
wlinillv der 

m the collect. 



Ing ralhei 



reek. 



from 



privileges. . . . The 
T day to 10 cent* 



One library ehnrgi_ . . 

n cents fnr two wi>eks ^„ 

Ihe limit Is usually 
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Duplicate pay collectors — Continued. 
week with a charge of 2 cents a day after that. 
Those charging by the day have usually no 
time limit, but use a system of notification after 
a certain length of time. The charge by the day 
seems to be the most generally used and 2 
cents a day the usual charge." 

Meeting the demand for the latest fiction. 

J: G. Moulton. Lib. J. 34: 501-2. N. '09. 

A duplicate pay collection was started with 
^50. Th« second year the collection was self- 
supporting, and the ^50 loan was repaid. All 
books in the collection are duplicates of the 
regular library books. 

Pay duplicate collections. C. Bacon. N. 

Y. Libraries, i: 76-8. Ap. '08. 

The charge for pay duplicates is usually 6 
to 10 conts a week. "No book Is supposed to 
Ive put into the duplicate collection unless there 
ip a free copv in the library. . . . When a 
book has paid for itself. It should be transferred 
to the free shelves, thus increasing the num- 
ber of copies available there, without expense 
to the library. In order to know when a book 
Is ready for transfer, one must keep an ac- 
count with each book or title." It Is objected 
that it is illegal for a free library to rent books 
but so far as known no case has ever been test- 
ed in court. 

Reasons for a rental collection. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 5- 25. Ap. '09. 

Duplicates. 

See also Duplicate pay collections. 

Care and disposal of duplicates. H. R. 

Mead. Lib. J. 32: 202-3. My. '07. 

In checking a collection of books for dupli- 
cates be sure to retain the best copy for the 
library; to consider the desirability of extra 
copies; to keep all editions. Wljen a volume 
is to go to the duplicate collection mark "dup" 
inside the cover and imderneath it put the 
class number of the library copy of the book 
which will help in shelving it. On the title 
page underline "the name under which the 
book is cataloged, or If the real name does not 
appe.ir add It in lead pencil." The judgment 
of the reference and loan librarians in regard to 
retaining extra copies will be found helpful. 
A card catalog of duplicates Is certainly a dc- 
sirteratrm. It Is essential iu making exchanges, 
and by consulting It the reference librarian may 
be able to .supply a need when the regular 
<"opy of the book is out. To dispose of dupli- 
cates by auction is expensive, but exchange is 
often mutually advantageous. For this pur- 
pose a hectograph ed or mimeographed list 
may be sent to libraries that are likely to need 
the books the librury has for exchange. "An 
Ideal scheme of exchange would l^e to have a 
state, a national, and an international dupli- 
cate or exchange bureau. . . . But the great 
''xpense and comparatively small value of dup- 
licates would hardly place such a project on 
a paying basis. . . . Some of the Ftate commis- 
sions are undertaking similar work, and alw^ays 
with advantage to the libraries concerned." 

Cooperation in the distribution of dupli- 
cates. H. Putnam. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
161-2. S. '09. 

The Library of congress has difficulty In dis- 
tributing Its many duplicates. State, historical 
or public libraries might be induced to under- 
take the work of distribution, acting in co- 
operation with the Library of congress and 
other libraries. 

Exchange of duplicates. N. D. C. Hodges. 
A. L. A. Bui. 5: 71-2. Jl. 'n. 

TlM experience of the Cincinnati public 11- 

"'•*li exc^ianging duplicates has not been 

*vrr ^nd from this time on they will 

wmI of thru the auction room. Other 

prefer to send the titles to other 



libraries which In turn send their titles and 
so an exchange Is made. 

Notes on the disposal of duplicates. S. A. 

Pitt. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 393-5. Ag. *io. 

"Two methods in use In America are the 
clearing-house and the card system. Mr. Mel- 
vil Dewey, in his evidence before, a joint com- 
mittee of congress a few years ago, emphasiz- 
ed the need of clearing-hou.ses, and pointed to 
the good work being done in this way by the 
public document division. And It Is well known 
that Columbia college and other libraries have 
used the canl system with success. The clear- 
ing-house has much to recommend it, but even 
on a small scale here its cost would be pro- 
hibitive. The card system, however, in a simple 
form, would be inexpensive and probably quite 
effective. Cards containing brief author entries, 
with names of owners of duplicates, might be 
collected and arranged at a convenient centre, 
where they would remain for reference cards 
being withdrawn as books were 'placed'. Once 
a year, preferably a short period before the an- 
nual conference, printed copies of the list of 
duplicates remaining might be distributed 
amongst members of the Association. Probably 
many duplicates would be disposed of In this 
way. but occasionally, where one of more value 
called for fuller information than the list sup- 
plied, or, where written negotiation had failed 
to effect sale or exchange, the desired result 
might be gained by personal Interview at the 
conference. The list could be produced at tri- 
fling cost, and the expense incurred would be 
met by a small charge for insertion of titles." 

Dust. 

See also Care and preservation of books. 

Dust in libraries. W: McGill. Lib. World. 
12:204-7. D. '09. 

"Let the cleaner take a shelf of books at a 
time to a tabic on which there Is a box of wet 
sawdust. Each volume should be held over 
this box and gently brushed with a fairly hard 
brush, thus allowing the dust to fall into the 
box, where it becomes absorbed by the wet 
sawdust. Then let a well wrung out cloth be 
taken and rub the shelf gently but firmly, so 
that the dust instead of flying about, will ad- 
hero to the damp cloth. This cloth should be 
washed and wrung out frequently and others 
should always be lying ready at hand, so that 
a clean one can be taken as required. The 
cloths should be washed when done with, and 
be ready, after damping, for use next morning. 
If the library can afford to buy a good dusting 
machine, such as Harvey's, so much the better. 
This machine sucks the dust into a bag by 
pneumatic action, and the bag can be removed 
from the machine and emptied at convenience. 
Up to a certain point of cleanliness, floors can 
be adapted to lay the dust to some extent, and 
oiled and wax-polished floors will be found ef- 
fective. Regarding floor dressings for laying 
dust, there are several on the market which 
are well spoken of, such as 'Florigene,* 'Dusta- 
bato.' etc. These are suitable for ordinary 
wood, cement, concrete, or linoleum, and are 
disinfectants and almost odorless. In use, 
•Dustabato,' prevents the dust from rising when 
sweeping, for instead of the ordinary result of 
a cloud of dust rising In front of the broom, 
the dust becomes Impregnated, and thus being 
heavier. It will not rise but forms into rolls 
along the lloor, w^hlch are easily collected for 
removal." 

Duty on books. See Tariff. 



Education, Bureau of. See Bureau of edu- 
cation. 

Educational libraries. See Bureau of edu- 
cation; Pedagogical libraries. 
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Electric lighting. See Lighting. 

Encyclopedias. 

Hidden poison. R. Franz. Bibliothekar. 

1:29-30. Jl. '09. 
A warning against certain biased and un- 
scholarly works. 

Establishing libraries. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Evaluation. See Annotation; Book review- 
ing. 

Examinations. 



See also Civil service for libraries. 

American library examinations. 
World. 13: 86-90. S. '10. 



Lib. 



Examples of tiie examination papers at the 
library school at Albany, N. Y. 

Education of the librarian: elementary 
stajre. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8: 559-63. N. '06. 
The first library examination given in Eng- 
land was held in July, 1885, and only three can- 
didates presented themselves. After that little 
was done until 1892. Then there were only 
seven candidates and only one obtained a cer- 
tificate. Since 1S9S the education committee of 
the Library association Is responsible for the 
conduct of 'the examinations. Of late years the 
Increase of candidates is marvelous. 

Educational qualifications for service in the 
New York public^ library, circulation de- 
partment. N. Y. Libraries. 1 : 242-3. Jl. '09. 

Examination questions for admission to serv- 
ice in the grade which apprentices first enter. 

Examination in literary history; hints to 
candidates. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 390-4, 443-51. Jl--Ag. '07. 

Guide to librarianship; a scries of reading 
lists, methods of study and tables of fac- 
tors and percentages required in connec- 
tion with library economy. J. D. Brown. 
93p. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. Lon- 
don. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the Anno- 
tated syllabus for the systematic study of li- 
brarianship published in 1904. It is "designed 
for the use of students entering for the pro- 
fessional examinations of the Library associa- 
tion." Six chapters are devoted to the six di- 
visions of the examination. The requirements 
and method of study are given briefly at the 
beginning of each chapter, followed by biblio- 
graphical entries topically arranged. In liter- 
ary history the requirements consist of a 
"knowledge of the outlines of EngllPli litera- 
ture (including American), especially of the 
period 17o0 to the present day. A special period 
will be set each year, of which a more detailed 
knowledge will be expected, including a first- 
hand acquaintance with the texts of the more 
important books of the time. Candidates will 
be required to satisfy the examiners as to their 
knowledge of the editions and forms In wliich 
important works have been published." Stu- 
<lents are advised to obtain a "brief, elementary 
survey of the whole field before proceeding to 
*ho studv of details." For this survey the arti- 
cles on Knglish literature in the encyclopaedias. 
Brooke's English literature. Saintsbury's Short 
history of English literature. Morlev's First 
sketch of English literature. Nichol's Tables of 
European literature and Beer's Short history 
of American literature are recommended. The 
bibliography is extensive, ranging from the en- 
cvrlonaedias for general reference to special 
periods and forms of literature. For advanced 



reading Craik's History of ICnslish language 
and iiieraturo and Hallam's Introduction to tne 
liierature of Europe, and lor special periods 
and forms fc>aintsbury's History of EUzauetDau 
literature, Gosse's History of 18th century lit- 
erature, Walker's Age of Tennyson, Courthope's 
History 01 English poetry. Ward's History of 
Knglish dramatic literature, Dunlop's History 
of rtction and Trent's History of American lit- 
eratuie are particularly mentioned. The re- 
quirements in tlie elements of practical biblio- 
graphy include a "knowledge of historical typo- 
graphy, including the invention of movable 
type, great printing centers and printeis, and 
book production generally; authorship, pub- 
lishing, and bookselling, including copyright; 
book description and tlie compilation of bib- 
liographies; universal, national, trade and 
subject bibliographies; book and periodical se- 
lection, and aids and guides." Some knowledge 
of every printer and his works seems to be 
required. For a preliminary, general view of 
the subject, candidates are advised to read 
Uawling's Story of books, and the articles on 
bibliography in the encyclopaedias. Brown's 
Manual of practical bibliogiaphy should serve 
as a text book. Keferences are given under the 
topics: evolution of the printed book, block 
books, invention of movable type, incunabula, 
spread of printing, great printers, varieties of 
type, colophons and title pages, methods of 
dating, book illustration, paper, bookbinding, 
authorship, publishing and book selling, colla- 
tion and description of books, essentials if 
good book production, compilation of biblto- 
giaphles, universal, national and trade bibllo- 
gTa])hIes, and book selection. Many of these 
references are to library periodicals. For the 
examination in the classification of books, the 
requirements are a "knowledge of the theory 
of classification in general, and its logical 
basis; applications of classification to knowl- 
edge in general, particular sciences, and books: 
principal schemes of book classification, their 
history, structure and notation; application of 
book classification to the shelves of a library — 
guiding {Shelves, marking books, distinguishing 
sizes, shelf listing, etc. An important point 
which must be constantly kept in mind Is to 
avoid confusing the classification of bool.s w» 
the cataloging of books. It is possible to cata- 
log a book under many heads, but it can t»*^ 
claspod at one plare in a classification scheme." 
A chronological list of the principal classifica- 
tion schemes is given. Notations should not be 
confused with classification. The introductions 
to {ho Decimal classification and the Sub.ieci 
classification, and Richardson's Classification 
should be studied. References are given under 
the topics: principles and arguments, logic. 
classifications of science, schemes and com- 
mentaries, and application of classification t"* 
shelves. The cataloging examination involves 
a "knowledge of the history of cataloging and 
the various forms of catalogs and their objects: 
codes of cataloging rules, catalog compilation, 
including author entries. Joint authors, corpo- 
rate authorship, anonyms and pseudonyms, 
subject, title, form, series, reference and othe' 
entries, analytics, annotation, references and 
inde?:es. alphabetization, punctuation and other 
preparatory matters; the printed catalog and 
its preparation for the press; manuscript cata- 
logs and their preparation: author, subject, 
classified, dictlon.iry and other forms of cata- 
logs, and the bulletins, reading lists and other 
supplementary lists Issued In connection wit'i 
them: mechanical methods of displaying cata- 
logs — cards and cabinets, sheaves, gruard books, 
placards, etc." Cataloging Is a "practice studv 
and no amount of reading will make a good 
catalogcT. . . . The most useful Introductions 
to thp study will be found In Brown's Manual 
of I'brprv economy, H'tchler's Cataloging for 
small libraries, and Oulnn's Manual of llbrarv' 
cataloging." Tt Is Important to know the main 
features of the International cataloging rules 
pnd Cutter's RuIps for a dictionary catalog. 
Rpforencp"^ are given under the topics: theorv 
and principles, comparison of dlfTerent systems, 
co-oneratlve cataloging, codes of rules, author 
catalogs and entries, subject catalogs and en- 
tries, dictionary catalogs, classified catalogs 
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Examinations — Continued. 

and lists, bulletins and reading lists, methods 
of compilation, indexing, annotation, and forms 
of catalogs. Library liistory, foundation and 
equipment require a "knowledge of the history 
of libraries; private libraries and book collec- 
tors; British, colonial, and United States li- 
brary laws, and powers and duties conferred 
by them; committees, finance, staff; buildings 
and fittings, including planning, specifications 
and other details; book buying and accession 
methods; rules and regulations, policy of the 
public service, hours, fines, open shelves, etc. 
Savage's Story of libraries and book collec- 
tors, supplemented by encyclopaedia articles. 
Brown's Manual of library economy and a few 
articles on legislation and architecture cover 
the general features of this phase of the sub- 
ject. Lists of the important libraries in Eu- 
rope and the United States are Included. Li- 
brary routine Is described as a "knowledge of 
principal methods of arranging the fittings, fur- 
niture, etc. in public rooms of all kinds; charg- 
ing methods, records and forms, including in- 
dicators, cards, ledgers, etc.; registration of 
borrowers: special departments and collections 
of all kinds: aids to readers. Including lec- 
tures, reading circles, Information desks, book 
exhibitions, classes, relations between staff and 
public, and Instruction In use of catalogs and 
library systems in general, museums and art 
galleries. Including legislation, varieties and re- 
lations with libraries, but excluding their ad- 
ministration and arrangements; book-binding, 
stationery, printing, filing and preserving rec- 
ords, periodicals, etc.; office and staff routine 
and checks on work and readers; statistics. 
Students who are employed In library work will 
find this subject comparatively easy, but those 
who are not in the library service will think it 
as difficult as any. Educated persons who de- 
sire to enter library work should endeavor to 
obtain employment in some library as volun- 
tary workers in order to obtain the necessary 
practical experience." Brown's Manual of li- 
brary economy and Dana's Library primer are 
suggested as general reading. References are 
given under the topics: administration of refer- 
ence, lending and juvenile departments, charg- 
ing methods, registration of borrowers, reading 
rooms, arrangement of periodicals, school libra- 
ries and deliveries, ladies' rooms, branches, de- 
livery stations and traveling libraries, local col- 
lections and surveys, special collections, read- 
ing for the blind, lectures and reading circles, 
staff and aids to readers, museums and art gal- 
leries, book binding, orders and checking, book 
repairing, filing of periodicals and statistics. 
A final chapter on "factors and percentages" 
is made up of statistics on the various subjects 
of the examination. These Include the number 
of books in existence, annual output of books 
in several countries, classified statistics of 
books in public and other libraries, systems of 
classification and cataloging in operation in 
British municipal libraries, history and equip- 
ment of British libraries. Including finance, in- 
come and expenditures. Practically all phases 
of library activity are covered by these statis- 
tics. 

L. A. examinations. G: T. Shaw. Lib. 
World. 13: 359-60. Je. '11. 

L. A. examinations 1909. T. E. Turnbull. 
Lib. World. 12: 130-2. O. '09. 

Library assistants and the study of liter- 
ature. Lib. World. 8: 72-5. S. '05. 

Library association examinations. Lib. 
World. 11: 387-8. Ap. '09. 

Library examinations in theory and prac- 
tice. Lib. J. 30: 15-8. Ja. '05. 

Discusses qualifications necessary for library 
workers and the kind of questions which should 
be asked in examinations. 



Model questions in classification. W. C. 
B. Saycrs. Lib. World. 14: 43-5. Ag. 



II. 



Professional examination. 1910. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 3^4-60. Jl. 
'10. 

Some thoughts on professional training. 
E. S. Fegan. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 237-42. 
Jl. 'II. 

Standardized examinations for junior- 
ships. K. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
470-3. N. '09. 

State examination for librarians. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 173. My. *o8. 

"A bill has been Introduced Into tho Ohio 
sonato to provide for tho appointment of a 
stat^ bonrd of library examiners. It is pro- 
posed that this board will issue certificates for 
a term of years or for life to such persons as 
nro found to pos55oss the requisite roqulremonts. 
The certificates aro to be for different grades 
of IPrary wo^^k. The board of examiners may 
acci^pt a diploma or other evidence of gradu- 
ation from a recognized library school as evl- 
dence of the required qualifications and Issue 
a certificate without further examination." 

Stnte examinations and state certificates 

for Hbrnrians. C. F. Baldwin. Lib. J. 

3T: 806-8. D. '06. 

It would srem Impracticable for the state to 
conrlnrt examinations until direct aid is given 
to libraries. This is now given in nine states 
only. 

Teaching of literature. Lib. World. 8: 

85-7. O. '05. 

Training of library assistants: a ne.c^lected 
aspect. W. Powell. Lib. Assn. Riec. 12: 
163-73. Ap. '10. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Exchanges, International. See International 
exchanges. 

Exchanges between libraries. 

Sec aJso Clearing houses; Cooperation; 
Duplicates; International exchanges; Loans, 
Inter-library. 

PictiTc exchange for small libraries. ^T. 

Palmer. Xeb. Lib. Bui. No. 3: 1-3. N. 

'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Exhibits in libraries. 

See nUo Christmas exhibits. 

Artistic advertising. A. V. Milner. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 356. Jl. '05. 

Book exhibitions. G. F. Staley. Lib. 

World. 10: 106-8. S. '07. 

"The display of manuscripts, books, speci- 
mens of printing and binding. Is a practice 
pernaps unsurpassed in awakening and foster- 
ing Interest in books and book production. . . . 
On the occasion of a book exhibition, notices 
in the local press and an article in the library 
bulletin recounting the features and the ob- 
jects of the exhibition will do much to secure 
public attention not only for the exhibition but 
also for the library's work generally." 

Book exhibits in Manila. Lib. J. 35: 367-8. 
Ag. *io. 
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Exhibits in libTSLTits— Continued. 

Boys' exhibition at the Greensboro, N. 

(J., public library. Greensboro Daily 

News. N. 26-27, '10. 

"Meaning, as it does, the creation of Interest 
among the boys in applying useful Ideas to 
practical endeavor and achievement, the ex- 
hibition is of far-reaching consequence, and is 
of such great value that if the citizens of 
Greensboro appreciated its full significance 
they would lend their efforts and attention to 
making it perpetual and on a larger scale." 
Already it is inspiring the boys to "more de- 
termined efforts along the lines of material 
usefulness and endeavor." Five wireless out- 
fits are on exhibition. "The sheer pluck and 
spirit, the library comes somewhere near ful- 
niling the real object of its existence, despite 
determination to make their Ideas practical, 
making their Instruments from scraps that 
have been left as useless by electricians, pieces 
of tin, rude blocks, stray wires, is admirable." 
An aeroplane tliat will fly is exhibited by a 
twelve year old boy, "made by his own hands 
and fashioned after his own ideas. . . . En- 
couragement of their efforts, and expressions 
of interest in their accomplishments will mean 
an incentive to their rounding out ideas that 
are now just beginning to flourish. . . . Tlie 
first things that catch the attention of one 
entering the room are the clicking of instru- 
ments, the ringing of bells that have been 
touched off from acress the room by waves of 
electricity, and the busy air of the little fel- 
lows as they adjust the screws and the d«^llcate 
portions of their instruments. You are handed 
a receiver, place it over your ears and you 
liear distinctly the little clicks — dots and 
dashes as they are called in the Morse code. 
You understand nothing, of course, but the 
experienced young hand and ear take the re- 
ceiver, and he repeats a message that has 
been sent without the aid of wires. These 
boys know what they have done, and can ex- 
plain every detail of their work. . . . They 
crowd about you in groups and feverishly teil 
what this wire is for, that switch, that bell, 
these planes and this propeller, and they not 
only give you the opportunity of experimenting 
with the things, but explain the principles that 
are at work. They give you free exhibitions 
of olertrical phenomena, and are sunremelv 
happy to be able to do so." The exhibition was 
pronounced a decided success and another one 
is announced for next year. One of its pro- 
motors says "I see that this is simply a fore- 
runner of greater efforts on the part of the 
boys, and the nucleus of what may be a salient 
feature in the establishment of a museum in 
our public library. It may also stir up our 
busino.'^s men in such a way that some step 
may be taken in establishing a workshop in 
some part of the city where those bovs who 
are unable to work in the daytime may come 
and carry on their experiments during the 
evening. It will keep them from the streets 
and lead In new ideas." 

Christmas book exhibit in libraries. M. 

W. Plummer. Lib. J. 36: 4-9. Ja. *ii. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Christmas exhibits. 

Do exhibitions develop the readinp^ habit? 
Affirmative. F. R. Goring. Lib. Asst. 
7:68-9. Ja. '10. 

Do exhibitions develop the reading habit? 
negative. R. L. Dumenil. Lib. Asst. 7: 
69-71. Ja. '10. 

Exhibitions. N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bui. 13: T19- 
20. F. '09. 

Kxhihits in the New York public libraries 
have included: Work and life on the Panama 
canal, plates from the report of the Canal 
commission, a trip through Switzerland, photo- 
graphs. Flaxman's Iliad and Odyssey, Chap- 



man's Illustrations from bird life, colored plates 
from Spragrue's Wild flowers of America, na- 
tural history pictures from reports of the New 
York state forest, flsh and game commission, 
articles made by Iroquois Indians, articles from 
the Philippines and China, tropical butterflies, 
florists and seedsmen's catalogs, postal cards 
from Switzerland, color prints of battle ships, 
etc. 

Exhibits in the children's room. Fort 

Wayne public library. M. A. Webb. 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 191-2. Mr. '11. 

After conducting a successful Christmas 
exhibit in December, the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
children's department planned and carried thru 
an aeroplane exhibit in January. The exhibit 
was announced before the holidays to give the 
boys an opportunity to w^ork on their models 
thru vacation. The boys showed much interest 
and books and magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of aeronautics were in great demand. 
EHiring the exhibit talks were given on two 
evenings by students of the high school, at 
which the boys evidenced a grreat desire to talk 
things over together and to get new Ideas, 
from one another. 

Exhibits in the public library. L. M. Fer- 

nald. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Note§. 2: 

195-8. D. '09. 

The art exhibit is the most frequent and pop- 
ular. Attention of average people can be more 
easily drawn to the art of the illustrated Jour- 
nals first. Higher forms can then be shown. 
I^ocal exhibits of manuscripts, early work, cos- 
tumes, relics are always popular. Hero exhib- 
its are especially profitable for the children. 
History, the magazines with their indexes, 
drawing and color work, pottery, holidays, non- 
fiction books are all good topics for exhibits. 

For dealers in intellectual wares. World's 
Work. 12: 7484. My. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Holiday exhibitions. H. R. P. Croydon 
Crank. 2: 30-3. Ap. '00. 

Holiday literature and picture exhibitions. 
J: Warner. Lib. World. 12:49-54. Ag. '09. 

An account of the exhibit In the Croydon 
public library. The exhibit consisted of print- 
ed material in the shape of guide books, pamph- 
lets, lists of lodgings, maps, plans, prints. 
photographs, pictures and* lantern lectures. 
Railway and shipping companies, tourist agen- 
cies, pleasure and health resorts were asked 
to contribute their advertising and descriptive 
matter, pictures and lantern slides. From the 
material received a Handbook of holiday liter- 
ature was complied. "In order to Introduce the 
exhibition, six preliminarj'' lectures, by leading 
authorities on holiday centres, were given in 
the week preceding the opening. The lec- 
tures for these occasions were either suggested 
by holiday agencies or selected from personal 
knowledge. Brief lantern tours, lasting about 
forty-five minutes, were given at 7 and 8 p. m. 
each evening the exhibition was open. The 
Intervals were devoted to supplying material 
in response to the numerous requests for liter- 
ature on the subjects of the preceding tours. 
For the purposes of these lantern tours the 
slides were selected from the lists submitted 
by the recipients of the circular letter. The 
accotnpanying lectures, as a general rule, were 
given by the senior officers of the staff either 
from personal knowledge or from notes sup- 
plied with the slides. Occasionally, however. 
they were given by outside men acquainted 
with the particular subject. A list of these 
lantern tours was contained in an e1ght-pai?e 
'Syllabus and programme of lantern tours,* Is- 
sued in connection with the exhibition." The 
exhibit was well advertised and liberally pat- 
ronized. 
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Exhibits in libraries — Continued. 

Industrial exhibit. W. F. Sewall. Pub. 

Lib. 12: 235. Je. '07. 

"The exhibit was representative of the lead- 
ing manufacturing industries of Binghamton, 
and the processes, as well as the finished pro- 
ducts, were on view. In some cases manu- 
facturers sent men to explain 'details. The ex- 
hibit included scales, flour, glass, chairs, combs, 
silk, whips, perfumery, shoes, wagons, sleighs, 
tobacco, wood alcohol, etc. . . . The exhibit 
attiacted hundreds of persons to the library 
for the first time. Lists of books bearing on 
the industries represented were given visitors, 
and resulted In increasing the membership of 
the library." 

Library exhibit by a normal school. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 361. Jl. '05. 

Library exhibit* in the small town. B. 

M. Shaw. Vermont Lib. Com. 3: 2-3. 

Mr. '08. 

It pays to advertise the library and make it 
the most attractive place in town so why not 
exhibit there anything of interest in the town. 
Amateur photography, native woods, manufac- 
turing industries, the work of the public schools, 
needle work, etc., have all been exhibited in 
the Maclure library, Pittsford, Vermont. 

Library exhibitions. A. C. Piper. Lib. 

World. 12:275-80. Ja. '10. 

•Exhibitions form one of the best means 
of inducing people to take an interest in the 
library. A largo number of persons will come 
to visit an exiiibition out of mere curiosity, 
and this curiosity gives place to interest, and 
eventually (with perhaps a little judicious 
coaxing by the librarian and his stall) the&e 
people become borrowers. Kach one of these 
borrowers tells someone else of the advantages 
gained by belonging to such an institution, 
and. consequently, there Is a large Increase 
in the number of people who use the library; 
therefore the usefulness of the institution is 
also much greater. . . . The majority of exhibi- 
tions held in cotinection with libraries will of 
necessity be book exhibitions, bearing on some 
subject or another of interest, but they need 
not be confined solely to books; for example, 
a local exhibition could very well be arranged 
in connection with a public library and would 
comprise not only books, but prints and pic- 
tures, and various objects illustrating the his- 
tory of the locality. An exhibition of prints 
and pictures other than local also forms a per- 
fectly legitimate venture for a public library. 
The various circulating exhibitions of the South 
Kensington museum must also not be forgotten. 
They can be loaned for a certain period upon 
application to the authorities, and one of the.^e 
admirab?e cullections would form a very in- 
teresting library exhibition. In America ex- 
hibitions are arranged dealing with a variety 
of subjects, but a great many of them seem 
to be a?ien to the purpose of public libraries. 
... A favourite exhibition among librarians is 
that of specimens of the incunabula and of 
other rare and curious books. . . . Exhibi- 
tions devoted to the various trades are ver.vr 
useful and helpful, especially in large manu- 
facturing centres. The best books dealing with 
the trades of the neighbourhood should be ex- 
hibited, and notices calling attention to the 
exhibition should be circulated amongst the 
local mechanics' clubs and institutions, em- 
ployees in large works, and other centres of 
industry. In this way the workman is brought 
into actual contact with the literature relat- 
ing to his particular trade. . . . Wherever pos- 
sible, let the public freely handle the exhibits. 
Of course, in some instances, it will be Inad- 
visable to allow direct access, as for Instance 
in an exhibition of early printed books and 
like rarities; such exhibits as these must be 
shown under glass. . . . While the exhibition Is 
in progress, the librarian and his senior as- 
sistants, and if possible, members of the li- 



brary committee, should, at intervals, give 
brief addresses relative to the exhibits, in- 
cidentally Inviting those who have not yet taken 
out tickets to do so, and explaining that the 
books oil exhibition form but a small part of 
the number of volumes In the library." 

Library hints. Pub. Lib. 11: 508. N. '06. 

Pasadena exhibit of library work with 

children. F. J. Olcott. Lib. J. 36: 345-7. 

Jl. 'II. 

This exhibit was prepared by the Training 
school for children's librarians to show the 
work carried on in Pittsburg. "The exhibit 
aimed to show by means of placards, photo- 
graphs, and printed matter the various ac- 
tivities of a department organized to reach 
all children of the community, and also to ex- 
plain methods used to promote more and 
better reading. The objects of library work 
with children were stated thus: 'To make 
good books available to all children of a com- 
munity: To train boys and girls to use with 
discrimination the adult library; To reinforce 
and supplement the class work of the city 
.schools (public, private, parochial, and Sunday 
.school); To cooperate with institutions for civic 
and .social betterment . . . and with commercial 
institutions employing boys and girls; And first 
and last, to build character and develop literary 
taste thru the medium of books and the in- 
fiuence of the children's librarian.' " 

Picture exhibitions. M. F. Carpenter. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 123-7. Jl. '11. 

•*I*erhaps there is no phase of the modern 
llbrar.v movement which does more to enrich 
the lives of the people than the work done 
with pictures. In small towns where there are 
no museums or art <.'ollectlons, where the 
public does not have within its reach the 
opportunity of seeing the best In art. the li- 
brary can play an Important part In placing In 
the hands of the people the means whereby 
they can learn to know good pictures. For this 
reason, picture exhibitions, or any kind of work 
with pictures which will be of educational 
value, either from the artistic or the practical 
standpoint, is a legitimate part of library ex- 
tension. No library to-day can be called modern 
and up to date which has failed to give some 
attention to the use and collection of pic- 
tures." The library that finds Itself getting 
into a rut is advised to try a picture exhibit. 
Much can be accomplished by giving exhibi- 
tions in relation to the school work. Such 
subjects as colonial times, civil war, American 
Indians can be utilized. The exhibition should 
be thoroly advertised. Make use of the news- 
paper, posters, and announcements thru church 
and school. Such an exhibit should awaken a 
desire for personal research, hence reading 
lists should be made out, or books relating to 
the subject of the exhibit should be displayed 
In the same room. To a large extent the 
influence of the exhibit will depend on the 
arrangement and hanging of the pictures. Bur- 
lap makes a good background, and burlap 
screens can be used to good advantage. Space 
should be left between the pictures. "The 
enjoyment of even an Inferior picture hanging 
alone, or with a few others In a room. Is 
even greater than that of a collection of mas- 
terpieces crowded together." A list of sources 
from which pictures can be obtained accom- 
panies the article. 

School and library wild flow-cr day at 

Oakland, Cal., public library. C: S. 

Greene. Lib. J. 30: 344-5- Je. '05. 

The first year 63 varieties of flowers were 
named and 1700 people visited the show. The 
next year there were 127 varieties of flowers 
and 3050 visltor.s. 

Whpt exhibitions can do. J: C. Dana. il. 

Printing .Art. ii: 215-24. Je. '08. 

During the past five years the Newark, N. J., 
free public library has held fifty-one exhlbi- 
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Exhibits in libraries — Continued. 
tions . . . which were open an average 
of two weeks each and were visited by 252,000 
people. . . . Not all the exhibits have 
originated with the library or been installed by 
it, but all have received attention from the li- 
brary staff and nearly every one has been looked 
after by a library attendant during all the hours 
of opening. They have been held because they 
seemed a proper part of a public library's work 
in this community. ... In every community 
may be found a moderate amount of museum 
enthusiasm. In towns not overtopped by a 
greater neighbor this enthusiasm finds expres- 
sion, and museums are established and grow. 
In Newark the enthusiasm is not lacking, the 
opinion that a suburb needs nothing fine of its 
own Is losing its force, and it has seemed that 
if a public building of digrnity and spaciousness 
would but offer room and care, a part of the 
local museum enthusiasm would express Itself 
In deeds. This thought has been justified by 
the outcome.'-' To mention a specific example: 
"The rebinding of worn books is one of the 
librarian's greatest ditllculties. Modern ma- 
chines have caused the old-tlmo, all-round hand- 
binder almost to disappear, and yet nearly all 
library binding must be done by hand. Li- 
brarians have asked for cheapness rather than 
for excellence. The consequence is that most 
library binding is b.idly done, does not keep 
clean, and soon breaks. The subject is one of 
interest to craftsmen, and on its art side to 
collectors. It seemed a propor subject for an 
exhibit. For more than a ye.ir material was 
collected as opportunity offered. Samples came 
from makers ot and dealers in leather, cloth, 
imitation leather, boaids, thread, glue, end- 
papers, etc. From the library's own bindery 
came dummies showlnjc every step in the pro- 
cess, nnd samples of binding in many styles. 
From other libraries came like samples. Nearly 
all this material was mounted on sheets of pulp 
board about 13 x 17 Inches in size and labelled. 
From local collectors and New York dealers 
were borrowed a few examples of art binding, 
and these were shown in inexpensive glass cases 
placed on temporary stands. Facsimilles of art 
bindings fiom catalogs and books were mounted 
en cards and hung with the other things. 
S'ampks of library binding and illustrations of 
the process were put on tables. This exhlMt 
was visited during four weeks by about 2,5' 
pel sons. The visitors included binders, libra- 
rians and their assistants, and collectors. It 
was well reported in the papers, and the leaflet 
describing: it and givincr a list of the best books 
<»n the subject was widely distributed. It was 
then packed and started on a tour to the li- 
braries and schools that asked to show it. It 
went as far west as "Wisconsin and as far south 
as Virginia. Reproductions of parts of it wire 
sold in Boston aiid in T*^xas. It travelled for 
about two years, returning twice in that time 
to be refreshed and brought up to dat«'. It 
was shown in thirty-four cities, was seen by 
many thousand persons, and was tho text lor 
many newspaper notes and for many talks on 
binding and other industrial arts. It is now 
ihoroly revised, reduced In size, and stored with 
kindred material in the Newark library, waiting 
its opportunity to be again in use. This ex- 
hibit co.st a good deal of time, thought, and 
money. In return it helped its makers to get 
much needed Information about a very difficult 
and neglected craft. It drew the attention of 
scores of librarians to the poor quality of their 
bindings. It dignified a worthy craft in the 
eyes of many. It was the immediate cause of 
the production of a modern book on libraj-y re- 
binding, and it led to the appointment by the 
American library association of a permanent 
and artive committee on the subject of rebind- 
ing bj- libraries and binding by publishers." 

Exhibits of libraries (outside the library). 

Exhibits at the fairs. Vermont Lib. Com. 

Bui. 7: 4. D. '11. 

The Vermont Hbrary commisslpn prepares 
an exhibit to be sent to the different county 
fairs thruout the state. It is felt that in this 
way the work of the commission is brought 



to the notice of many people who could not 
be reached In any other way. "At the fairs 
we meet everybody; includine^ many persons 
who do not know that the commission exists 
and who greet our exhibit of traveling libraries 
and pictures with exclamations of delighted 
surprise. They stop to enquire. We give them 
application blanks for state aid In establishing 
a library, for annual aid for libraries already 
established and for traveling libraries." Copies 
of the bulletin, catalogs, maps, bookmarks, and 
^ther printed matter outlining the work of the 
commission are also distributed. 

Library exhibits at fairs in Vermont. R. 
W. Wright. Pub. Lib. 16: 384. N. 'II. 

Queensborough public library budget ex- 
hibit. Lib. J. 36: 641-4. D. '11. 

Expansive classification,' Cutter's. See 
Classification — Cutter's Expansive clas- 
sification. 

Extension methods. Sec Advertising the 
library; Library extension. 



Fairy tales. See Children's reading. 

Fiction. 

See also Best books; Book selection; Cen- 
sorship; Non-flction; Reading. 

Best modern novels; a classified list of 
thirty-five hundred of the best modern 
novels that are in active use in the pub- 
lic libraries of the United States. W: 
A. Borden, comp. '10. 

"This Is a list of the novels on the *Classi- 
fied shelves of the Young men's Institute of New 
Haven, Conn., that have been in active circu- 
lation during the past two years. It is publish- 
ed with two distinct purposes: To assist li- 
brarians in classifying their fiction, should they 
wish to do so, and aJso to furnish them a list 
of live novels, arranged as most people think 
of novels, by subject matter or by type. . . . 
A great part, if not tho greater part, of the 
fiction read is the new novel, the best seller, 
the latest thriller. Why? Not because It is 
any better than the novel published ten years 
ago. It is not so good as those published 
then that are still being read. But it is the 
only novel the average reading public knows 
about that it has not already read. The list 
is the outcome of an attempt to so arrange a 
reasonably large number of really good novels 
that this same 'average reading public* would 
not only feel assured of their quality, but 
would also know, at a glance, just what kind 
of a story would be found behind tho title on 
the back. In the Institute, this subject classi- 
fication of fiction has resulted In a large In- 
crease in the circulation of these hitherto un- 
known novels, and a corresponding decrease In 
the demand for the one published yesterday. 
In the process of working out a practical classi- 
fication of fiction It was found expedient, in 
my own library, to leave unclassified the works 
of certain well-known authors, unless we had 
duplicates, as our readers had become ac- 
customed to looking for them on the alpha- 
betical shelves." 

Classic fiction: a study and comparison 
of 13 "lists of best novels." N. L. Good- 
rich. N. Y. Libraries, i : 140-1. O. '08. 

Classification of fiction. Lib. World. 7: 
290-3. My. '05. 
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Fiction — Continued. 

Classification of the form classes. Lib. 

World. 10: 321-5. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classiflcation. 

Classifying fiction. W: A. Borden. Lib. 

J. 34: 264-5. Jc. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Courses of novel-reading. H. W. Mabie. La- 
dies' H. J. 26 : 28. S. '09. 

Sixteen groups of titles including novels of 
plot, character study, humor, realism, the 
West. New England, the South, the sea, Eng- 
lish life, and historical, romantic, problem, 
sociological, old fashioned, and recent novels 
have been carefully selected. 

Decline in the reading of fiction. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 453-5. Je. 
'10. 

"It is not so much that the fiction writer 
c.f to-day is a bad writer — from the technical 
points of stj'le and strength I imagine he is 
better than ever he was — but the lino of de- 
marcation between fiction and non-flction grad- 
ually grows fainter: in fact the novel in the 
old sense of the word is dying out." 

Evil that books do. E. L. Pearson. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 188-91. My. '11. 

Tlie evil Influence of certain classes of books 
ha.**, in the writer's opinion, been much exag- 
gernled. The only boy he ever knew who at- 
tempted to run away to the west to fight 
Indians was influenced to the act, not by the 
proverbial dime novel, but by Colburn's Arith- 
metic and Somebody's Speller. Boys should be 
discouraged from reading dime novel literature, 
not because it is immoral, but because it is 
bad art. The same is true of a few sensational 
and mu<'h-ad\ertised novels for adult readers. 
I-.ibrarlea exclude them, as a matter of course, 
but in announcing their exclusion the library 
only assists In the advertising. 

Experiment in fiction. J. A. Rathbone. la. 
Lib. Q. 6: 17-8. Ap. '09. 

To raise the standard of fiction reading re- 
quires quiet, persistent eftorts to make better 
books known, to emphasize without appear- 
ing to loice them. The Newark public library 
has a printed list of one hundred of the best 
novels, and a case containing copies of these 
novels is placed near tlie delivery desk. "In 
Buffalo the experiment was tried successfully 
of placing in novels of the lowest class admit- 
ted to the library, lists of books of a slightly 
higher grade, and in these, still better lists. As 
for example In the back of one of McGrath's 
books a list headed 'Some other good books,' 
and containing for example, McCutcheon's 
<Jraustark, Oppenheim's Maker of history, 
Hope's Prisoner of Zenda, Davis' Soldiers of 
fortune. While In Soldiers of fortune might 
be suggested Churchill's Richard Carvel, Wls- 
ter's Virginian, Spearman's Whispering Smith. 
F. IT. Smith's Caleb West, Winthrop's John 
Brent. The philosophy of this means of ap- 
proach to the mind of the reader is that you 
must start with him where he Is, begin with 
something he likes, and following the lines of 
least resistance 'lead him to something better." 
A typical example of a graded list of fiction is: 
from E. P. Roe to George Eliot; Roe — Openmg 
of a chestnut burr, Lyall — Donovan, Holland — 
Nicholas Mlnturn, Montresor — Into the high- 
ways and hedges, Phelps — A singular life. De- 
land — John Ward, preacher, Mrs. Ward — Mar- 
cella or Robert Ellesmere, George Eliot — Adam 
Bede. As a cure for Henty, the following are 
suggested: Brady — For the freedom of the seas. 
Crockett — Black Douglas. Weyman — House of 
the wolf, Stevenson — Treasure Island, Couch — 



Splendid spur, Runkle — Helmet of Navarre, 
Scott — Ivanhoe, Dumas — Count of Monte Crls- 
to. 

Fiction anthologies. Lib. World. 11: 7-14. 

Jl. '08. 

"Libraries are frequently In need of a list of 
collections of short stories and folk-tales." 
This article contains the '•first installment of 
such a list." It inchides "the best-known col- 
lections in English of novels and folk and fairy 
talcs." AVhile it is not exhaustive it is repre- 
sentatl\e and will serve for ordinary purposes. 

Fiction as a diet. W. Hutchinson. Good 
H. 51: 193-6. Ag. *io. 

Fiction in the public library. A. O. Jen- 
nings. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 534-41. N.; 
Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 558-64, 
N. '08. 

"The function of a public lending library is to 
provide good literature for circulation among 
its readers, and the same test must be applied 
to its works of fiction as to the books in its 
other departments: they must have literary or 
educational value. . . . Every public lending li- 
brary should be amply supplied with fiction 
that has attained the position of classical lit- 
erature, such as the works of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot; and among more mod- 
ern writers. Stevenson, Kipling, Meredith, 
Hardy. These names are, of course, merely 
given by way of illustration, and each library 
must be allowed to make its own rules as to 
adml.ssion into the charmed circle, provided that 
it can satisfy its conscience that the sugge.«ited 
test has been applied. . . . The provision of mere 
ephemeral fiction of no literary value, even if 
witliout offense. Is not within the proper prov- 
ince of a public lending library." 

Fiction library. Pub. Lib. 13: 411. D. '08. 

"The tendency among librarians, as among 
other educational institutions to-day, is to spe- 
cialize, and I would give the fiction library full 
recognition. I would even where possible, give 
it a sei-arate building with special attendants 
.specially trained for this work, make the build-* 
ing as attractive to fiction lovers as possible 
and secure the cooperation of the reaaors in 
the matter of buying new books. With proper- 
ly trained attendants in this field it would be 
possible to cla.«jsify fiction and even to paste 
in each volume a typewritten list of other 
books dealing with similar subjects to be found 
in the library. Thus, historical novels would 
contain a li.«t of the best histories of the coun- 
tries referred to or l^iographies of the charac- 
ters mentioned in the novel, or histories of 
battles?, and so on." 

Fiction, old and new, — as advertised. E. 
T. Reed. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
3: 58-61. D. '10. 

The large amount of new fiction read "is the 
direct result of commercialism, and the artifi- 
cial aspects of the age. . . . "Under natural 
conditions great fiction gets its due" always. 
As librarians we can remedy the best seller 
craze by elevating our own tastes, by having 
enough of the classic novels to supply the de- 
mand, by displaying these as prominently as 
the novels of the hour, and we "may adoT>t 
the very methods of commercialism, and out- 
Herod the Herods themselves. Thus, a series 
of placards might read: 'John Halifax; 30 of 
our boys and girls have read it; have you?" 
'Ramona has already visited 20 homes in this 
city. Yours?' 'David Copperfield; millions 
have read it; thousands are doing It now.' 
•Jean Valjean: he is a world's hero, and should 
be yours.' And so forth, as flamboyantly as 
you dare. It sometimes takes fire to fight fire." 

Fiction problem. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 252- 
3. Jl. 'II. 

Fiction problem. A. H. Millar. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 431-4. D. 'II. 
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Flood of fiction. Liv. Age. 251: 179-84. 
O. 20, '06. 

Free libraries and fiction. W. H. Har- 
wood. Westm. 165:209-15. F. '06. 

Free public libraries as promoters of sub- 
scription libraries. C: K. Bolton. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 175. My. '07. 

The policy of buyin.q? only the best In fiction 
Is turning many cultivated people from the pub- 
lic to proprietary libraries. People want to 
get at the library the books that are being read 
and di.scussed m society. 

Great fiction bore. Lib. World. 11: 127-33. 
O. '08. 

Guide to the best historical novels and 
talcs, by J. Nield. Review. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 221-3. Je. *ii. 

History in fiction: a guide to the best 

historical romances, sagas, novels and 

tales. E. A. Baker. 2v. D. per set, 

*$i.5o. '07. Button. 

An enlargement of an earlior work, Guide to 
the best fiction. It is classified, arranged and 
indexed for the convenience of the student. "Its 
two small volumes deal, the first, with English 
historical fiction, the second with American and 
foreign subjects. . . . The general arrange- 
ment is chronological under the ^^rious coun- 
tries, but a novel and acceptable feature is 
that, wherever possible, there is added, in the 
fashion of a foot-not^, information about fic- 
tion actually written in the t'me treated by the 
books in the regular text." (Outlook) 

How far should the demand of the pub- 
lic for popular books be supplied? P. 
B. Wright. Pub. Lib. 13: 122-3. Ap. 
'08. 

Twenty-five to forty per cent of fiction is a 
Rood working basis. It is folly to buy all the 
newest fiction. As to censorship of fl'^tiOn "to 
place books of a questionable nature on the open 
shelves with no label oth«»r than a fiction call 
number and a meaningless title cannot be ap- 
proved on any ground." 

In defense of Emma Jane. J. D. Brown. 
Lib. World, u: 161-6. X. '08. 

Tf novels were only to be chosen for their 
educational, literary and moral value, the re- 
sult would be to drive the people from the 
public libraries. In the first place, the selec- 
tion made would be so limited as to be ex- 
hausted in a short time even In the small li- 
braries. Secondly, this class of fiction would 
not appeal to a large part of the reading pub- 
lic. "No matter what the aims of public li- 
braries are supposed to be, all kinds of tastes 
and powers of appreciation have to be consid- 
ered in libraries, just as they are taken into 
account in daily life in such matters as food 
and drink. There are thousands of people to 
whom the Insipid and commonplace, or merely 
<lever. alone appeal, just as there are people 
who prefer unsalted mashed potatoes to caviare 
and Hindoo pickles. . . . The great majority of 
public library novel-readers are women, and it 
is impossible to get many of them to read au- 
thors like Turgenev, Balzac. Scott, Thackeray, 
Cooper and others of even a lower literary 
standard. They want novels of every-day life, 
written for women by women, in which tho 
story completely overshadows style, educational 
intention, and even conventional morality. . . . 
The clear line is certainly for library commit- 
tees to provide novels of every kind by authors 
of repute, and to exercise care in keeping those 
of a morbidly sexual tone from boys and girls.' 
If this is done with discretion there need be 



no fear In the public mind that municipal li- 
braries will become engines for the destruction 
of conventional morality or the distribution of 
inferior literature." 

Large circulation of fiction, what circu- 
lation shows and how circulation can 
be improved. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 154-6. 
O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 

heading Circulation of books. 

« 

List of legal novels. J: H. Wigmore. 
Northwestern university law publishing 
association. 30c. 

List of musical novels. Musician. 15: 451. 
Jl. '10. 

One hundred of the best novels. 50c. per 
TOO. Free public library, Newark, N. 
J • 

Place and treatment of fiction in public 

libraries. D. W. Herdman. Lib. Asst. 

6: 375-80. Jl. '09. 

Standard fiction is an interpreter of life, and 
deserves a place on the shelves of public libra- 
ries. A careful reduction of the stock of fiction 
in many libraries is recommended. New libra- 
ries are advised to limit fiction to 15 or 20 per 
cent of the entire stock. Annotations of fiction 
entries in the catalog "cannot be too strong- 
ly advocated. Such annotation need not be crit- 
ical, lest the librarian, who is only human, 
should allow his individual taste too free scope; 
but a brief outline of the aim or purpose of the 
work, or of the period treated is invaluable. . . . 
When a novel bears upon any particular phase 
of life, or period of history, or description of a 
locality, it would prove of much interest to in- 
sert a rote directing the reader who wishes to 
pursue the subject further, to non -fictional books 
treating upon that subject. . . . Fiction illustrat- 
ing a subject might with much utility be given 
a cross-reference entry in the subject-cata- 
logue." 

Predominance of fiction in public libra- 
ries. Lib. J. 30: 473-4. Ag. 05; Same, 
la. Lib. Q. 5: 63. O. '05. 

Report of the committee on prose fic- 
tion. Lib. J. 31: C207. Ag. '06. 

Selection of fiction. B. M. Johnson. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 2-7. D. *io. 

The tests of language, simplicity and clear- 
ne.ss, good taste, truth, and of the effect on 
the reader, should be applied to all books. 
"After having applied all of the tests, we may 
include novels portraying a happy and refined 
home life, even though lacking something of 
strength of style or interest of plot; wo may 
include stories of daring and adventure, which 
stir the blood and stimulate courage without 
glorifying brutality; we may include mystery 
stories, which present problems for clever 
brains to solve without making the evil courses 
of the villains (or heroes) alluring: we may 
include romances which bear us away from 
this workaday world to a land of beautiful 
women and noble chivalrous men, provided that 
the wings of the story do not weaken or falter 
or drop us by the way: we may include all 
books which tend to cultivate the imagination, 
to make us keen and alert, mentally, to make 
us fine, happy, kind, broad and strong.*' 

Small library and the fiction problem. 

F. Stuhlman. N. Y. Libraries, i: 78-0. 

Ap. '08. 

A good working basis for purchases for the 
averMsro .small librnrv la 40 per cent adult Ac- 
tion. 4Q per cent othor classes of literature for 
adults and 20 per cent juvenile literature. The 
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Fiction — Continued. 

ooBt PIT volume of the ficllon should be as low 
nx iioBstblf. oompallbte wltb well made bookn of 
rrjuiiablo UW-rary qualilv. For InHtnnce. In a, 
»M) purciiaae, ilO ejcpeiided In nctloii. If Judl- 
eloualy selected, nrlll Elie nearly tbe requlrrd 
40 per cent of volumes purchased. Add tl for 
iuvenlle Action and there remalna 136 tor works 
of more permanent value. Thus expended, the 
ISO will permanently enrich the llbrnry and at 
the same time pr&vldo enlerlalnmenl that will 
be sallBfactory to the public." 



What makes a novel immoral? C. Bacon. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: i-U. O. 'og; Same. 

Lib. World. 13: ii9-40. N. '10. 

'■The book which deRTailes our Intellect, vul- 

g^Hieti our emollons. kills our faith In our 

kind. Is an Immonil book: the book which 



dupllcati 
the ephemi 



■QtlonEd. the 



. of 



hundredfold 
jnomlnlously 
rejected." 
— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 98-103. 

F. -07. 
Subjects fit for fiction. O. Wister. Lib. 

J. 31: C20-4. Ag, '06. 
Successful cxper 
reading of ficli( 
J. 32: 406-7. S. 07. 
In every llbmry there are many copies of 
well-known novels for which there Is no cur- 
rent demand. The Buftalo public library made 
these useful In the tollowlnB way. Graded lists 



. L. Ralhbone. Lib. 



L list 



Dsen to place In the books of still less 
valup than booka mentioned oa the list, 
placed In every copy * ■ ■- 



by lira. Holmes. Mrs 



. Wilson, Florence War- 
■bordcrland fiction' that most 
libraries hove contained and thai many libra- 
ries are not replacing. The second list Incluiled 
many titles that when new every library was 
forced to duplicate freely. This list was placed 
1 all copies 0: all books by Che 





y othef B of 


about the same ouallly. E^ach list 


was always 


better than the book in which It 


«as placed." 


The result was surprising. Such a 


lemand was 


created tor books on the lists tha 


more eop- 


lea had to bo purchased. "The re 




to bL- that a new public had bee 


Iniroduced 



e IjookH. We had tried to see Ohat 

el WHS listed which, If chosen Drat, would lead 
the borroww to abandon the list as uninter- 
esting. Wo had tried to see also that the hold- 
ing quahly of every story from the start was 
panuiiount to its literary quality, that all were 
refreshing Irfie- stories and had attractive ti- 
tles and that but one story by an author was 
given. . . . We beaded each list 'Popular nov- 
els' and printed them on varied tints of paper." 

Thousand of the best novels. 3d ed. sc. 
'08. l-'rce public library, Newark, N. J 
I fiction. Edin. R. 207: 440-64. 



Uglinc 

Uses of fiction. A. E. E 

Bui. 1: 183-7. Jl. '07. 
"Wllh those who are I 
whether younit 1 



vick. A. 1-. 



ulat 
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Files, Vertical. Sec Vertical files. 
Filing of periodicals Sec Periodicals. 
Finance, 

Sre a 
State aid t 

Basis of support of organizations for 
public library work. F. F. Hopper. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 238-44. Je. '11; Same. A. L. 
A. Bui. s: 148-54- Jl. '11; Same cond. 
Lib. J. 36: 406-10. Ag. '11. 

Taxation In some form must provide the 
chief means of support for the public library. 
The degree of support which the library re- 
ceives will depend on the eilent to which people 
understand Its importance to the community. 
Often the largest taxpayers are the ones who 
least recognlie the value of the library. "We 
must prove to them the Important factor which 
Ihe library Is In publio education, the elevating 
and enriching Influence which It should have on 
the character of the people, the economy which 
It Is In the ownership and use of books, the 
Increased value which It undoubtedly gives lo 
properly, the reduction whlcb Its exlstenca 
probably causes In taxes necessary for the c»Te 
at crime, the slight per capita cost, Ihe Vklue 
the buslneiu and trades of the city may derive 
from Ihe etttclently administered public llbrBry.'' 
More care needs to be given to Ibe preparation 
of budgets [or presentation to city councils and 
stale legislatures. The cost of running each 
department should be more accurately shown. 
, It Is to be hoped that a scheme of sceounta 
whereby this would be possible can sometime 
he worked out. The factors determining Ibe Msa 
of the budget will be Ihe population of the cUv 
and Ihe cost of library service per capita, anil 
Ihe amount of taxable property In Ihe city un) 
Its value. Other factors, the character of the 
population, dcnslly of population, etc., will vary 
wltb each city, while (here can be no absolute 
lest of library efficiency some effort should bo 
made lo balance up cost of maintenance and 
work accomplished. Next In importance to a 
definite system of accounting, libraries need 
some aiandard system of counting clrculatJon 

HnrJKct for the library. Pub. Lib. 16: 430- 



Estimate of annual expenditure for an es- 
tablished library, with an income of 

- £220. O. C. Hudson. Lib. World. 10: 
134-6- O. '07. 



>r not, the nniratlve 
sslon Is ail In all. . . . Not only 
all Iho fictlin. adult and luvenlile. but all the 
history, biography and travel, a large propor- 
lien of Uleraturo and periodicals, some of the 
■clencFS. InUudlng nil reports of original re- 
Bctirch. and a leisor proportion of Ibe arts, 
philosophy and religion, are In this form. . . . 



L 



The librarian must administer the library 
In B. business like manner if she would gain 
respect. "Recommendation* as (o expenditures 
must be carefully weighed^ before they are pr«- 

rnsi should be quoted when possible. The sin 
of extravagance Is on" which no librarian can 
afford to commit." Library records should be 
absolutely up to date. The librarian should 
learn the business methods of other city de- 
partments and adopt as many of Ihero aa may 
prove useful In her own work. 
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Finance — Continued. 

Library funds and balances. la. Lib. Q. 

6: 73-4. Ja- '10. 
Tidiness and cleanliness in the appearance 
of the building, frequent additions of a few 
new books, and alert and obliging librarians, 
may exhaust all the funds at the disposal oi 
the library trustees, but will be worth more 
to the institution than a handsome balance 
at the end of the year. There are, of course, 
special needs and emergencies that make it 
necessary for the trustees to accumulate funds 
for some special purpose, but it is much bet- 
ter for this to be accomplished, and the ex- 
penditure made before the close of the year 
rather than to take the risk of reporting a 
large balance." 

Library loans. R. F. BuUen. Lib. Asst. 
8: 170-4. Ag. 'II. 

Money making for the smallest libraries. 
F. Hobart. N. Y. Libraries, i: 199-203. ■ 

Ap. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Small libraries. 

Xornial library budROt and its units of 
expense. O. R. 11. Thomson. Penn. Lib. 
Notes. 4: 46-56. O. '11. 

It is to be doubted if our library budgets are 
budgets at all. •'Originally the word implied 
a scheme of receipts and expenditures adequate 
to the administration and development of the 
country for which It was composed. If ade- 
quacy has anything to do with the matter we 
shall hesitate to dignify our annual estimates 
by such a term; rather stigmatizing them 'ap- 
portionments of income, the amounts of which, 
instead of being proportioned to the necessities 
of certain communities, are purely adventitious.' 
The younger of our library journals ha.s adopted 
as its motto, 'the library is an integral part of 
public education,' but our libraries are not 
budgeted as tho it were. Every school is com- 
pelltd to furnish instruction to eveiy child un- 
der a certain age in an a.ssigned territory: 
libraries are not put in position to furnish 
books to all the population— they are told to 
furnish as many books as their haphazard 
funds permit, to as many readers as they hap- 
pen t(» attract." No fixed relation between ex- 
penditure and volumes circulated has ever 
been rt-cognlzed; no uniform proportion between 
population served and volumes circulated has 
been attained; and the discrepancy between the 
receipts of various libraries as proportioned to 
the population they are intended to serve is 
astoundinpT. "It is this extraordinary ab.sence 
of uniformitv in library expenditure that makes 
it !^o dilhrult for most libraries to per.«uade the 
auth(Mltles to put them on a reasonable basis. 
In the matter of starting libraries anybody is 
pjlvllesred to do anything, and the more in- 
adequate the performance the more is the ap- 
probation expected. Most of us know of a 
Ubrarv. named after an individual, recently 
established In a city of almost 5i).000 inhabit- 
ants, with an endowment of less than $.'^,000 a 
year. Such things should be made by law as 
lmp(»sslbl«- as the establishment of a school 
svstJ'Mi capable of Instructing but lO^r of the 
chlldrr-n. The Inadequacy of more than half 
of nur public libraries Is the cause of the 
slight esteem in which they are generally held 
by business men and taxpayers. If tlic busi- 
ness man, the mechanic, the seamstress, the 
cook, the l)ookkeeper, the engineer, the con- 
tractor and the minister, find that despite the 
fa<'t that their town or city has an ornate 
library building, they must still buy two-thirds 
of the books thev wish to consult themselves, 
are they to be blamed for regarding the library 
as an institution devoted to the giving out of 
picture hooks to children and novels to women? 
... it does not seem too much to laymen to 



demand that a librarian should be able to state 
what a library adequate to any given com- 
munity should cost; and be able to give a fairly 
accurate exposition of the necessity of the 
various units of cost that make up the total. 
Do we do this in practice? I am afraid most 
of us rely on vague statements, like, 'Well, 
such and such a library spends such and such 
a sum;' but what it really costs to lend a vol- 
ume or to catalog a volume we don't know. 
If we are asked what proportion of our Income 
should be spent on books, we answer, "all that 
is left after paying other expenses', which is 
really sound wisdom tho It does not sound like 
it." By means of a hypothetical example the 
writer establishes the fact that certain ex- 
penses may be so closely estimated as to be 
classed as fixed charges, and that even the sum 
that is to be spent on books may be figured 
out on the basLs of their use by the public. 
The point he makes is that the work of the 
library must be proportioned to the population 
and that "given the population it is practical 
to figure normal costs of administration." 

Presenting the financial needs of the 

library. M. S. Dudgeon. Wis. Lib. Bui. 

6: 1 14-7. S. '10. 

If the library does big things for the com- 
munity the community will be more ready to 
give it money. It should serve men of affairs 
as well as school children and club women. 
If it renders service to city oflficlals that saves 
them time and money they will deal fairly with 
it in matters of appropriation. Give to these 
ofllcials a budget of itemized expenses and if 
additional funds are asked for show how they 
will be used. 

Public library and the state. M. B. Palm- 
er. North Carolina Lib. Bui. i: 101-5. 
D. 'ii. 

The problem of finance is the chief problem 
of the public library in relation with the state. 
"The propriety of public support for libraries 
Js generally accepted. Xo one questions the 
necessity for having schools and libraries sup- 
ported by taxation. But the fact that there 
are in every community, men and women who 
are merely tolerant of the presence of the li- 
brary If not absolutely ignorant of its e.xistence, 
should make us realize t)ur danger. As long as 
these conditions exist, we must never relax our 
vigilance nor cease our activity in demonstrat- 
ing to the pulilic that its money is being wisely 
expended. We must make the people feel that 
the public library Is an Indlspen.sable part of 
municipal eciulpment." Even when the library 
tax Is fixed so that library revenues Increase 
with the Increase of property, the librarian has 
a duty In keeping the people acquainted with 
the use that is being made of 'their money. 
In other cases where the financial support of 
the liiuary depends on the good will of the 
people, every effort must be made to let the 
pul)lic know what the library Is doing. Budgets, 
presented to city c(mncils should be as clear 
and concise as possible. The council will re- 
quire ample evidence that the money given to 
the library is spent wisely. 

Securing? proper support. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: J09-10. Ja. '11. 

Trttstee*s responsibility for the library 
income. L. E. Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
6: 117-20. S. '10. 

The finance committee of the trustees 
should attend the meeting of the city council at 
which the yearly budget Is to be compiled In 
order to see that the amount needed by the li- 
brary is actually included. It is unwise to have 
a surplus left from the preceedlng year for It 
sometimes leads to a lesser amount belngr ap- 
propriated. Apportion the funds to advantage 
and then spend them. 
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Pinsnctal librariea. 

Aspects r>f a tniaiicial library. B. E, 
farr. Lib. J. 3;: lo-j. Ja. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. 1: 7-S. Ja. '10. 
Notes on ttiia article are slvan under the 
heading Special libraries. 



"Since nnes teem ta be the nalurul way of 
Mtlllnif the overdue book question as well as 
Itia one of lost and [lamased property It )■ 
well tu recall liist Ihe 1it>rary belongs to the 
people and that they shouIJ bo made to feel 
thai aa far as p<.s)ilb1e Iheir Individual Inter- 
ests are being considered. Tne loser of a book 
nay be given advantage of (he library dis- 
count; the onu who returns an Injured book. 
which may be made eood by binding, may be 
asked to pay only Ihe binding price; fines may 
be chargeO on the cara occasionally, and ever 
and always the guDlltles which library people 

Fines and a fine-chart. F. W. T. Lanp-;, 
Lib. World. 11: 31-2. Jl. '08. 

Ti- avoid mlslakus In cliarxlng lines, ehyck 
each ilay against Ihe dnte as many stroke- — 
eroBBi-s as iTiero are pence owing — ■ 



after arrival In this country I3 a great aid In 
providing reading for them as one or two col- 
lections of liooKs In each foreign tongue would 
provide reading for utt. The tendency la for 

tho same looaJliy, The New York library has 
taken advantage of this In circulating foreign 
books. ThPlr Bjcperlenca Is that the circulation 
IB almost wholly among ndulta. the classes of 
bonk loaned being principally literature and 

Book; for the foreign population. J, M. 

Campbell, Lib. J. 31: C70-2- Ag. '06. 
Foreign" speaking patrons oonslanlly are say- 
ing "Give at some luok about America. In my 
language." If such books are not written the 
American library association should agitate the 
question until aonielhlng Is done toward It- 
Books for ibe immigranls: Swedish. A. 
G. S. Josephson. Lib. J. 33: 505. D. '08. 
BuyiiiK of forcii^ books for small li- 
braries. A, Marlin. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com, Notes, 9: iO'i. D, '06. 

tn crtmmunltles where thtre Is a foreign ele- 
ment In Ihs population the demand tor books 



In their own language Is Litent If not active. 
I.eC the Library commission help In ihla mai- 
ler ir possible by sending out traveling libra- 
ries If ihev oannol do so let four or live 11- 

Toreigii books in the public library, L. 
M. E. Borrcson. Minn. Pub, Lib. Com. 
Notes. 3: 111-2, D. '11. 

Many people disapprove of having foreign 
books In the library, holding that this Is "Amer- 
ica for Americans," and that the public library 
should direct Its efforts towards helping foreign- 
ers to become American cltltens. "But those 
who advance this argument forget that a new 
language Is not learned In a. day or a month, in- 
even n year: and that even If the older people 
who come lonrn to apeak Ihe language miffi- 
ctently well to make themselves urn) erst oud. 
they do not read English with the euse and 
pleasure Ihnt they do their native tongue, II 
takes lime for them lo adapt themselves to (he 
new conditions, and surely they ought not to 
be deprived of nil recreational reading during 
this time. If (hesc rabid Amerinins could 
Imagine themselves In a foreign land like Italy, 
France or Germany, without a single Bngllsli 
book (u read, totally surrounded by people 
whose liingujge Ihey were learning to under- 
stand only mile by little, would (hey not have 

Instlluilnns If lis llbrnrles furnished them free 
and without price l>ooks In (heir beloved Eng- 



Fines for overdue bonks. Wis, Lib, Bui. 

2:27-8. Mr. '06. 
A svmposlum on library practice regarding 
fines In Wlsoonaln. 

Fittings. Sec Furniture and fittings. 
Folios, Sec Shelving, 
Foreign languages. Books in. 

See alio Foreigners and libraries. 

Books about .America in foreign lan- 
guages; compiled lo aid in the selection 
of books for foreigners. A. L. Holding. 
N. Y, Libraries. 2:92-8. Ap. 'lo. 

Books for the foreign population. A. E. 
Bostwick. Lib. J. 31: C67-70. Ag. '06. 



iwedlsh 
King Osc 

Lihr.iry and the immigrant, J. M. Camp- 
bell, N. Y. Libraries, t: 1326, O, "oB, 

"French, German and Spanish books almost 
any of the large Importers carry In stock and 
can supply you with lists from which to select 
lilies. . . . Iiall&n books. These usually have 
to be Imported. Mtechcrt, Lemcke A Buechner, 
Dryi-scn A Pfeltter, -' -------- ■-- ' 



The dealers, however, will liave tham 

r you at a reasonable price, and this 

..__ .,.__ ._ .._.., .(hem iraportad 

Jorlly of the UHlIans coming to this eountlT 
are entirely lllllcrate, which is synonymous 
wllh saying they come from southern Italy; but 
when they read at all, they rsad the best class 
of literature read by any immigrants, except 
the Bohemians. . , . The advantage In buying 
Iranslntlnns of Kngllsh authors In all languages 
Is the abllily li gives you to gel readers to tak« 
the book In both languages and read them lo- 
getlier wbli^h enlarges their vocabulary Im- 
mensely. Dutch booiiH. Mr. Martlnus NIJhnfT. 
Nobelstraat IR. The Hague, keeps a good stock 
and Is vei? obliging. . . . Hungarian books. 
The large imporlera say these can not tie 
bought in this country, tho we got a fairly sal- 
Isfactory lot from Hugo I,,ederer. S3 Avenue C, 
New York, which wo selected from what Is 
known as Ihe 'Franklin library.' a collection 

Silillshe-I a few years ago for an exposition \n 
ii'lniieBt and containing many good authors 
and translations from English. Amerloan and 
French authors. . , . In Importing Hungarian 
books direct, we have found Iteval Bros, of 
Budapest obliging and helpful, Russian books. 









StBcbTt. 



..smcke ft Buochner. and Dryssen ft Pfattlar 
have small slocks. , . . Bohemian l«Kiks. These 
we have bought froin E. Velehtl. ill EXst TItli 
ftreot. New York, anil also from a aerlnger. 
t:ia West 1IIh street. ChlcajRi. who is lb« pub- 
lisher Of the most popular Bohemian paper* Ir 
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Foreign languages, Books in — Continued. 
this country, the Svornost, a daily and Duch 
Casu, a weekly similar to our Life. If import- 
ing direct, Joseph Vilimka of Prague will serve 
you. . . . Polish books. These may now be 
bought In New York from Dr. Vorzimer, 5 St. 
Marks place, who is the representative of the 
two largest publishing houses of Poland, Ge- 
berthner & Wolff of Krakow, and Altenberg of 
Lemberg. Polish books bought in Warsaw are 
subject to the censorship of Russia and those 
imported through Leipsic are liable to be con- 
fiscated by Germany if too patriotic In char- 
acter. . . . Slovak books. While the term 
*Slav' is applied in a broad way to cover the 
Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Ruthenians, Lithu- 
anians, Croatians, Dalmatians, Servians, Rou- 
manians, Slovenians and Galaclans, in speaking 
of Slovak literature, I mean that of the people 
from that part of Europe surrounded by the 
Tatra range of the Carpathian mountains. . . . 
We bought from Rovnianek & Co. of Pittsburg 
and New York, and Gasparik of St. Martines, 
Galacia, but all the books are poor in type and 
paper and have to be bound. Yiddish and He- 
brew. The Jews are great readers and soon 
learn English. . . . we purchased from the 
Bloch Pub. Co., 738 Broadway, New York; Kat- 
zenelenbogen, 60 Canal street. New York; 
Druckermann, 52 Canal street. New York, and 
the Hebrew Publishing Co., 122 to 128 Leonard 
street, Brpoklyn. . . . Steiger & Co.. of 25 Park 
place. New York, have a very good catalog of 
dictionaries, grammars and interpreters in al- 
most every known language. ... To catalog our 
foreign books, we make brief author and title 
cards, typewritten, as that is easier for the 
foreigner to read than script. Hebrew and 
Russian cards have to be written by hand. We 
keep each language separate in the drawers of 
the cabinet and for the English catalog we 
simply make an author card, with 'see' Polish, 
German, Hungarian catalog, as the case may 
be: these seem to answer all purposes. We 
keep all the foreign books of each language 
together on the shelves, and every one has ac- 
cess to them." 

Travclinja: libraries of foreign books. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 74-5. S. '05. 

What Minnesota does for its foreign citi- 
zens. Mrs. K. M. Jacobson. Minn. Pub. 
Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 31-2. D. '06. 

The Library commission of Minnesota adds 
without extra charge six books In a foreign 
languaj^e to any traveling library of English 
books which is sent to a traveling library sta- 
tion. P.'Tause of lack of foreign books only 
two can be added to an English home library. 

Foreigners and libraries. 

Sec also Foreign languages, Books In. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, and the 

foreigner. C. E. Howard. Pcnn. Lib. 

Notes. 3: J2-6. O. '10. 

The library Is one of the best agencies for self 
help for foreigners. They are quick to learn and 
eager to secure an education. Many of them 
take home primers and first and second readers 
so that they may learn to read and write at 
home. As a rule foreigners like good books. 

Educational opportunity and the library. 

J. 'M. Campbell. Lib. J. 32: 157-8. Ap. 

07. 

Pa?saic, N. J., started out with supplying 
newspapers in loroijjrn languages. When It 
came* to findn-g suitaljle books in various lan- 
^:iiai;os ditnculties arost . Then the people were 
a.«'k'.Mj to say sp.'cillcally what books they want- 
t d and where they could be purchased. But 
two to fi\ c hnndrc'd titles fxhaust the popular 
books 111 tne Slovar, Bohemian, Polish or Rus- 
sian lans:uag«\«! and the patrons still wanted 
niofv^* books. It was suggested that they road 
English books, but the reply was they could not. 
There was no one to teach them. State money 



could not be used for that purpose. The facta 
were bmught before the legislature of New Jer- 
sey and a bill was introduced which if passed 
will enable any town to offer educational assist- 
ance to its foreign speaking adult inhabitants. 

Helps in government and language for 
immigrants: bibliog. Pub. Lib. 16: 
111-2. Mr. '11. 

Human interest in library work in a min- 
ing district. A. J. Fiske. Pub. Lib. 13: 
78-81. Mr. '08. 

In Calumet and its vicinity there are prob- 
ably 20,000 foreigners and there is therefore a 
large collection of foreign books, 3200 volumes, 
in the Calumet and Hecia library. The circu- 
lation of these books averages 10.000 volume« 
vearly. Tho reading room is supplied with at 
least two periodicals in each language and the 
back numbers of these circulate as books. 

Library and the foreign-born citizen. S. 
Hrbek. Pub. Lib. 15:98-104. Mr. '10. 

"It seems eminently reasonable that the 
foreign-born citizen who Is likewise a tax- 
payer and who. be It said to his credit, does 
far less grumbling than his more fortunate 
American neighbor when taxes are due, should 
be entitled to some degree of recognition In the 
matter, say, of language content of library 
books. . . . The Imposing character of the main 
building of a public library, especially in a 
large city, has much to do with frightening 
away the possible foreign patron; hence the 
advisability of establishing branches In sec- 
tions of the city populated by the class of 
foreigners to whom an appeal is to be made. 
. . . In the Bohemian department of the 
Cedar Rapids public library, an evening was 
recently devoted to the lovely little folk-songs 
of that nation and also Its myths and stories. 
On another occasion, an exhibition of Czech 
posters and placards, the work of modern Bo- 
hemian artists, drew a crowd that came after- 
ward, In lessened numbers to be sure, but 
they came as faithful users of the library anl 
reading room. Later, the librarian who had 
visited beautiful Prague and Its environs post- 
ed up a fine collection of photographs and pic- 
tures of public buildings and historic spot:} 
and landscapes in Bohemia and then invited 
the people of that nationality to come and 
see thoni. The T>ictures were left for a week 
or more and drew scores who never had 
come before, but who, by that visit 'felt their 
way enough to retrace their steps, armed with 
a signed membership card. . . . Publish the 
names of the books In the English papers and 
in the special papers of the particular nation- 
ality. If such papers exist in your locality. The 
editors of foreign papers will gladly print all 
such items and will attend to the translation 
of any message or Information you have for 
your spocific public. These foreign papers will 
also, as a rule, send their publications free of 
charge to the local library, provided they are 
asked to do so. It Is well to state that the Eng- 
lish papers will also give information from time 
to time about the new books in the particu- 
lar language. In this way another means, mak- 
ing for rapid assimilation, is established. When 
some benevolently Inclined club or individual 
gives a free program In your library audi- 
torium, see that the papers published in a 
foreign language get a notice of the event as 
well as the English papers. The sooner they 
are made to foel tliat they are a ]»art of the? 
big city system which they, by their taxes, 
are supporting, the sooner will the amalgama- 
tion, the coalescence, the molding into a homo- 
geneous mass of the foreigners within our 
gates become an established fact and not a 
mere dream on the part of the social reform- 
er. .. . If we are to make Ideal Americans 
of the foreigners, let some other agency than 
the professional politician train the citizen of 
foreign birth and let that agency be the free 
I)ublic library. If we are to unite the foreign- 
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Foreigners and libraries — Continued. 

born citizens with all that is worthy In the 

native-born. white, let us choose the library to 

be 

'The Sovereign Alchemist that In a trice 

Life's leaden metal into gold transmute.' " 

Library and the foreign-speaking man. 

P: Roberts. Lib. J. 36: 496-9. O. '11. 

The first great need of the thousands of 
foreigners who come to America every year is 
a knowledge of English. The library Is one of 
the few agencies qualified to help him to this 
knowledge. When conditions allow, classes In 
English may be organized under the direction 
of the library. Some of the New York city 
branches have tried the experiment with suc- 
cess. The foreigner needs assistance in the 
process of becoming naturalized. The classes 
in English have taken the first step, but the 
library can aid further by giving instruction In 
law and government. In arranging lecture pro- 
grrams, the foreigner should be considered. He 
needs especially to know something of Ameri- 
can history, geography, and industrial progress. 
The foreigner also needs appreciation. The 
debt which America owes to the countries from 
w^hich our foreign citizens come should be 
acknowledged. Lectures by eminent men of 
foreign birth would be a feature which would 
increase the self-respect of the new citizen. 
Much of the foolish prejudice against the 
foreigner can be removed by a wise selection 
of books on immigration. "Books giving the 
story of the nations from which we draw our 
immigrants should be recommended to the native 
born." The better we know the foreigner the 
less objectionable he appears. Another point 
to be remembered in our treatment of the for- 
eigner is that in some way we should minister 
to his spiritual side. Men who have come 
from lands where song, poetry, architecture 
and sculpture are part of the daily life, have 
absorbed some degree of refinement. To pre- 
serve this sense of refinement and to further 
develop an inherent love of beauty is one of 
the privileges of the public library. 

Library and the immigrant. M. Palmer. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 192-5. 

D. '09. 

The library should aid in the education of 
the immigrant. The department of commerce 
and labor is issuing pamphlets in various lan- 
guages giving Information to immigrants about 
the government, institutions and opportunities. 
The library .can use children, friendly priests, 
bosses of gangs of working men to distribute 
these. The library should have books and pa- 
pers, almanacs, railway guides etc. in his own 
language for the immigrant. The librarian 
should inform herself about the native country, 
history, language and race of the foreigners 
in her community. The children may be the 
means of coming In touch with the adults, thus 
drawing them to the library or the night 
school. 

Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: books for the foreign popula- 
tion. J. H. Canfield. Lib. J. 31: C65- 
7. Ag. '06. 

The number of foreign bom people In our 
country Is large and it is Important that they 
become desirable American citizens. How can 
they "be given most quickly a fair understand- 
ing of their new life and their new relations?" 
It is ttie part of the library to help toward 
this by supplying "good translations of elemen- 
tary text-books in civics from English Into 
other languages, and other literature that will 
be helpful to them In their new relations." 
The immigrant should have an opportunity to 
learn about the laws of tlie city where he lives 
In order that he may keep out of trouble. He 
ought to be able to find an authoritative dis- 
cussion of the industrial conditions of the 
country. Later perhaps he would care to know 



something of Its political history. "All tliis Is 
necessary for his immediate information and 
guidance in the choice of occupation and home, 
and is exceedingly d'esirable in his pr^aratlon 
for Intelligent citizenship." 

Library work among foreigners. J. Kud- 

licka. Pub. Lib. 15: 375-6. N. '10. 

Do not try to Americanize the foreigner too 
soon. Try to preserve his love for his own 
traditions and language. He will be a better 
citizen for It. 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 
P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

Patriotism and the public library. Dial. 

44: 64-5. F. I, '08. 

The question is raised: Is It wise for libraries 
to provide books in their own language for im- 
migrants? The article answers in the affirma- 
tive. 

Public library and the immigrant. J. M. 
Campbell. N. Y. Libraries, i: 100-5, 132- 
6. Jl., O. '08. 

**If the immigrants of today are to be the 
voters of tomorrow is it not desirable that they 
should be educated? It we could put Into their 
hands the first time they come into our libraries 
some books in their own language, telling of 
the conditions governing the Hfe In the home 
of their adoption and what their part should 
be in aiding for the common good, I think we 
would forestall the unscrupulous politician and 
rob the political aspect of some of Its anxiety. 
And this is really their own desire. Almost in- 
variably when we ask the foreigners the first 
time they come to the library, what sort of 
books they would like to read, the answer Is 
the same, 'Something about America In my lan- 
guage.' And it is not the history they want — 
the country's discovery, wars and political 
growth have only a passive interest for them — 
they want to know why their children are pro- 
hibited from working until 14, why compelled 
to KO to school, in this free country, what be- 
comes of the taxes they pay, since they have 
no czar, or royal family to support, who ap- 
points the postmen and policemen, where they 
must go to get their naturalization papers, what 
constitutes a legal marriage here, and the thous- 
and and one little things that are such well 
known facts to us, we hardly know where to 
turn to find them in print, and which have ap- 
parently never been printed In their language. 
This is the help they need and we saem so re- 
luctant to give. ... As lonsr as we tax the 
foreigner for the support of our libraries, I 
think wo should at least allow the classics of 
his literature to appear on our shelves." 

Stranger within our gates; v^^hat can the 
library do for him? F. C. H. Wendel. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 89-92. Mr. '11. 

A mutual understanding between ourselves 
and the new peoples who are coming into our 
country would go far toward solving many of 
the problems which confront us. Three chan- 
nels for such an understanding are open: 
church work, public schools and public libraries. 
The library can be made the middle ground on 
which all of the races that make up our pop- 
ulation may meet on a basis of equality. The 
librarian should acquaint herself with the 
home land, the history and literature of the 
people of her neighborhood or city. Some knowl- 
edge of the language they speak will prove a 
wonderful bond of sympathy. The librarian who 
knows German. French, or Italian is fortunate. 
Make the foreigner feel at home In the read- 
ing room by providing newspapers and maga- 
zines in his native tongue. "On the shelves of 
the library Itself, the educated and cultured 
foreigners, of whom not a few come to Amer- 
ica, should find the best of their own lit- 
erature. It Is not so much needful to h^ve 
many books, as it Is to make a good choice 
from both classical and recent literature In 
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Foreigners and libraries — Continued. 
their respective tongues." After having made 
the immigrant feel at home, the library can 
play its part in assisting him to become a 
good American by providing the books he needs 
in his struggle to learn the English language. 
The best dictionaries should be at his disposal 
and translations of the best foreign books Into 
English, and vice-versa, will prove of value. 
There are a number of good American his- 
tories in foreign tongues, such as Botta's His- 
tory of our war of independence in Italian and 
* Vlastes and Gkourtze's History of the United 
States in modern Greek. 

Use of the library by foreigners as shown 

by the Carnegie library of Homestead, 

Pa. W. F. Stevens. Lib. J. 35:161-2. 

Jl. '10. 

**It can hardly be expected that the library 
will have a marked influence on the "grown ups' 
among the foreigners, but the influence over 
the children is most gratifying. In .certain 
cases where the families were visited it was 
ascertained that the fathers and mothers lis- 
tened eagerly to their children as they read 
aloud from their library books. This fact is 
interesting and becomes hopeful when it is 
observed that these children read mostly fairy 
tales, religious books, such as the life of 
Christ In one syllable, and United States his*- 
tory. It is safe to say that the reading of 
fiction by foreign children is less than the 
average. ... In the public and parochial 
schools the library is able to benefit the 
foreigners by furnishing supplementary read- 
ing. In the second ward the primary room 
will begin the term with 50 pupils, not half 
a dozen of whom can speak English. By the 
time these scholars are in the second grade 
they are reading library books at least two 
days each week. They are taught that is is a 
•privilege* to use the library books." 

What can libraries do to aid the foreign 
speaking peoples in America? P. Rob- 
erts. Penn. Lib. Notes. 3: 16-24. O. '10. 

"If the libraries are to meet the needs of the 
foreigners they must first of all know what for- 
eigners they have, what is their culture and 
economic condition, for an intelligent under- 
standing of these things will help in the solu- 
tion." Foreigners should not only have litera- 
ture in their own language but they should have 
books about America, Its institutions, ideals, re- 
sources, geography and great men. "The for- 
eigner will not give us what is best until he is 
Intelligent and comprehensive of the ideals be- 
fore this great republic. The study of politics 
should be pursued by these men." The librarian 
can help foreigners by suggesting books, and no 
class of people is more open to suggestions. 

Porms, Printed. Sec Printed forms. 

Founding of libraries. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Free lectures. See Lectures. 

Fumigation. Sec Disinfection. 

Furniture and fittings. 

Kcononiical furniture and flttinpfs. A. L. 
Peck. X. Y. Libraries, i: 41-2. Ja. '08. 

SuprrTGstions on book stacks, delivery desks, 
chart^ing trays, chairs and tables, etc. 



Games. 

Circulation of games by the library. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 430. D. '10. 

The St. Paul, Minnesota, public library has 
secured about 700 different games whicti are 



loaned upon the presentation of a special card 
issued for that purpose. They may be kept two 
weeks and renewed the same as books. Histori- 
cal and literary games are in the majority on 
the children's list: checkers, chess, dominoes, 
quotations, etc. are loaned to the older people. 

New departure. C. F. Fairchild. Lib. J. 
35: 556-7. D. '10. 

Gifts and bequests. 

S(c also Carnegie libraries. 

Donations. G: E. Denne. Lib. Asst. 5: 

226-9. P. '07. 

A diversity of opinion exists "as to whether 
every donation should be accepted." Some 
gifts are useful in themselves but not suited to 
the library. For instance unbound illustrated 
periodicals, probably incomplete, require bind- 
ing far above the cost of the gift. It is sug- 
gested that in such cases the donor be frankly 
told the facts in the case. All gifts should be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Gift horses. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
1 1 : 422-3. O. '09. 

"Librarians may well adopt the principle of 
always looking gift horses in the mouth." Trade 
directories and journals, crank periodicals and 
the various emanations of political syndicates 
should not be accepted. 

Gift of the Edward E. Ayer collection to 
the Newberry library. Pub. Lib. 16: 
168. Mr. 'II. 

Gift *of the Newcomb library to the Col- 
lege of the city of New York. Lib. J. 
35: 552-3- D. '10. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1907. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 24-8. Mr. *oS. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1908. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 14-20. Mr. '09. 

Gifts and bequests to American libraries, 

1909. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 497-504. Mr. '10. 

Gifts and burdens. Ind. State Lib. Bui. 

No. 12: 1-2. Ap. '06. 

"A community with an Income from taxation 
of from one thousand to fifreen hundred dol- 
lars a year may, in inexpensive and yet con- 
venient rooms, conduct a library that will be 
of great service to the people, for in such 
quarters practically all the Income may be 
turned to real service to the people In books, 
magazines and librarian. The expense of heat, 
light and j«initor are relatively insignificant 
items in small and simple quarters." Suppose 
this community should accept a gift of from 
SG.OOO to $10,000 for a library building. They 
have an additional expense In heating, light- 
ing, janitor service and repairs, all making a 
considerably increased cost for maintenance, 
which me.ins a lessened income for the book 
fund and the librarian's salary, while these are 
tlie vital things. Only a well equipped librarian 
can render the largest service, and in the case of 
a large building, a janitors* salary may be near- 
ly equivalent to that paid the librarian. '*With 
an iricome of fl.GOO, subtract $500 for running 
the plant, subtract $400 to $500 for the librari- 
an's salary, and there is left from $500 to $600 
for magazines, books, bindings and repairs. 
Books, not buildings, constitute the essentials 
of a library, and there is no reason to expect 
the services of a well-equipped librarian for a 
smaller salary than that paid to the best 
teacher in the same town. A separate build- 
ing, where the income is less than $1,500, al- 
thougli a gift, would certainly be a burden that 
no community could in Justice to itself, ac- 
cept. A generous gift may become an intoler- 
able burden. 
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Gifts and hequtsts^Cofttinucd 

Report on gifts and bequests to Amer- 
ican libraries, June to December, 1904. 
J. L. Harrison. Lib. J. 30:Ciio-20. S. 

Report on ^ifts and bequests to Ameri- 
can libraries. Jan. i to Dec. 31, 1905. 
D. B. Hall. Lib. J. 31: CiS9-74. Ag. *o6. 

Report on gifts and bequests to Amer- 
ican libraries, 1906. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
306-10. Jl. '07. 

Glue. 

Repairing books with flexible glue. Pub. 
Lil). 14: 290. O. '09. 

Governing boards. See Trustees. 

Government documents. See Public doc- 
uments; State documents. 

Guides. 

Classification guides and indexes. E. A. 
Savage. Lib. World. 8: 261-6. Ap. '06. 



H 

Halls, Assembly. See Assembly halls. 

Handwriting, Library. 

Library handwriting: a guide for the use 
of students in the New York state li- 
brary school. O. up. '11. N. Y. state 
education dept. 

Heating. 

See also Buildings; Ventilation. 

Lighting, heating and ventilating of li- 
i)raries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
225-30. My. '07. 

High school libraries. See Libraries and 
schools; School libraries. 

Historical societies. 

Collections of the Wisconsin historical 
society on the history of the middle 
west. A. C. Tilton. Lib. J. 30: 917-20. D. 
'05. 

How may state history be best conserved? 
H. C. Coffman. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 
2: 5-8. Jl. '06. 

In Wiser. nsin "the Historical society and the 
state university library are together in one 
btiilding, cooperating in every way, the Histor- 
ical society being the state's big reference li- 
brary. There is no duplication of collections, 
books, salaries, buildings and work." In 
Washington "I would gather at the state libra- 
ry a complete law, sta/te, government and for- 
eign document library; take up Wisconsin's 
legislative librarian idea, and reorganize tho 
state free library commission. Secure the un- 
ion of the two historical societies and the state 
museum, or failing in this, create a new his- 
torical society on the plan of Wisconsin, mak- 
ing its library the state refen-nce library, and 
forming a union with the state museum and 
the state university and cooperating with the 
Seattle public library, the foremost public li- 



brary west of the Mississippi valley and north 
of San Francisco. We would then have, at 
one central point in the state of Washington, 
a library and museum foundation that will in 
time stand with the best in the country and an 
organization that can in no way so successfully 
bring us the prestige so much to be desired. 
And finally, working from this central organi- 
zation, thru the main society, and in co-opera- 
tion with all town and city libraries of the 
state, we will develop an interest in tho ool- 
leotioii and study of history, and engender an 
ambition to advance the libraries of the state 
such as would exceed our fondest ambitions." 

Libraries of historical societies. Lib. J. 
31: 212-3. My. '06. 

Some historical activities of the Texas 

library and historical commission. E. 

W. Winkler. Quarterly Texas State 

Hist. Assn. 14: 294-304. Ap. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

State and local historical societies. G. S. 

Godard. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 298-303. S. 

'08. 

"Historical libraries and societies whatever 
their name or nature therefore seem to have 
one common end and purpose which is both a 
duty and a privilege: viz. to rescue from the 
danger of destruction perishing memorials of 
past and present life and to bring these sev- 
eral memorials to a common center where they 
may illustrate and enrich each other, and so 
arranged that they are available to the most 
exacting investigator and the humblest read- 
er." 

History. 

See also Historical societies; Local col- 
lections; Manuscripts. 

Ribliogfraphical notes on historical com- 
position. W. E. Foster. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 187-90. Jl. '07. 

Some of the material in the Bancroft li- 
brary. Pub. Lib. 11:60-1. F. '06. 

Sources of history of the Pacific north- 
west. W. J. Trimble. Wash. Lib. Assn. 
Bui. >3: 12-4. A p. '07. 

Sources of northwestern history. J. Scha- 
fer. Lib. J. 30: 790-3- O. '05. 

Th?> article states where sources are to be 
found. 

History, Local. See Local collections. 

History of libraries. See Libraries. 

Holidays. 

See also Sunday opening. 

Library and the holiday. J. S. Harron. N. 
Y. Libraries, i: 40-1. Ja. '08. 

"The wise librarian will use her leisure ( !) 
throughout the year In making a holiday in- 
dex. . . . This index, once started, may be 
kept up to date with little trouble by noting 
the contents of the current magazines as they 
come in." 

Sunday and holiday opening. Lib. J. 32: 
103-7. Mr. '07. 

Statements from eleven large libraries agree 
that >ioliday opening l.s in general "like that of 
ordinary days, except for Christmas, which 
seems to be usuallv held to be JIke a Sunday 
and perhaps the Fourth of July." 
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Home delivery of books. 

See also Library extension. 

House to house delivery of books. G. E. 

Forrest. Lib. J. 30: 338-40. Je. '05. 

"In many cases where house to house deliv- 
ery has been tried it has been given up. The, 
Mercantile library started their system in 1897 
and still keeps it up. having reduced the tee 
from $2 to $1 per year. The delivery messen- 
gers are regular employees of the library, the 
books, are carried in straps, street cars are 
utilized, and three deliveries per week are made. 
8417 volumes were delivered in 1904. In Spring- 
field, Mass., high school boys deliver books on 
Saturdays and are paid directly by the sub- 
scribers at the rate of 8 1-3 cents per week 
for each household. The households so taking 
books have decreased steadily since 1901 when 
the system was started. Milton, Mass., In 1902, 
established a free delivery service once a weeK 
which costs the library 6 1-3 cents per vol. In 
Hazardville a milk carrier picks up and delivers 
books once a week." 

Library extension. E: A. Birge. Pub. Lib. 

10: 163-7. 215-7, 259-61. Ap.-Je. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Hours of labor. See Librarians and assist- 
ants. 

Hours of opening. See Holidays; Sunday 
opening. 
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Illustrations. See Pictures. 

Immigrants and libraries. See Foreigners 
and libraries. 

Imprints. 

Imprints in modern books. L. C. Whar- 
ton. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 91-102. Mr. 
'08. 

Mr. Wharton tolls of the Importance of the 
detail of modern imprints. "If people will only 
take a lit'cle more note of the imprint and colo- 
phon, if any, they will learn a great deal more 
about a book's orlsrin and history than If they 
ig-nore it, and an und.ated book may usually be 
dated with fair certainty by either, while edi- 
tions may be easily distinguished by slight 
differences in the wording of either." 

Incunabula. 

Catalog of incunabula. R. A. Pcddic. Lib. 
World. 10: 325-8. Mr. '08. 

Need of a scientific l^ibliofzraphy of in- 
cunabula. F. Wcitcnkanipf. Lib. J. 33: 
358. S. ^08. 

Indexes. 

See also Indexing. 

ARriciiltural bulletins: their indexing and 
tlieir use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

American newspaper index. P. P. Fos- 
ter. Pub. Lib. 15: 240-1. Je. '10. 

Available published indices of legal peri- 
odical literature. A. L. A. Bui. i: 2S2- 
4. Jl. '07. 



Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Engineering periodicals and the card in- 
dex. H. W. Hibbard. Western Electri- 
cian. 40: 95. Ja. 26, '07; Same. Technical 
Lit. i: 61-4. F. '07. 

•'Even when one has the annual indexes of 
his engineering papers bound up with the vol- 
umes, it may be a search of hours to unearth 
an article whose general subject or whose most 
valuable details are more strongly impressed 
upon the memory than its title appearing in 
the index. . . . The card index will obviate the 
difflculty. giving ready access to what has been 
read by its maker, recording information in the 
form best adapted to his professional needs." 
In making the card catalog, cross-index liber- 
ally. "Add a short description of the article 
with your opinion of its value or applications." 
The card must show enough "to give the fu- 
ture searcher after information some discrim- 
inating idea of the article and whether it will 
pay to read it." 

Index of economic material in documents 
of the states of the United States: 1820- 
1904, Maine. (Carnegie institute of 
Washington. Publication no. 85.) A. R. 
Hasse. Q. 95p. pa. 50c. '07. Carnegie 
inst. 

A review of the method of indexing is given. 

Indexes wanted. W. Powell. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 105-12. Mr. '05. 

Good "indexes would make a well-selected 
library of 6,000 volumes as useful as many a 
library of 10,000 volumes is under existing con- 
ditions. The kind of thing wanted is repre- 
sented at pr«rsfcnt by a few specimens, chief 
among which are Poole's Index to periodical 
liteiature and the A. L. A. Index to general 
literature," and also Granger's Index to poetry 
and recitations. Indexes that are especially 
needed are those to (1) Essays, (2) Poetry and 
ballads, (3) Drama, that is, an index to titles 
and authors of all known English plays," 
(4) Portraits, u) Heraldry, (6) Biographies, 
(7; AiPhacology, (S) Parliamentary reports, 
etc. "The chief ditficulty would no doubt be 
the nuestlon of cost, and 1 cannot protend to say 
whether It is Insurmountable or not. . . . My ex- 
perience has been largely confined to a great 
reference library, and many times I have been 
convinced that the information asked for is 
soniewhore in the building if we could only 
lay hands on it. It is unnecessary to dilate 
on the peculiar Questions shot at us from time 
10 time, i'ou all know them. My contention 

is thai m<»ie indi'xes wou i' 

swcr a much larger proportion of these plums 
than we can at present." 

International technical index. Engineer- 
ing Rec. 64: 394-5- S. 30, '11; Same. 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 69-70. S. 'ii; Same 
with discussion. Special Lib. 2: 83-6. O. 
'11. 

Mr. W. P. Cutter at the Special libraries 
association on Sept. 27, 1911, said that the 
first suggestion of international cooperation 
on an index to scientific literature was made 
by Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian institution 
In 1855. As a result of that suggestion, eleven 
volumes covering the years 1800-1883 "were 
published by the Royal society. In 1896 the 
International bibliographical congrress met -with 
representatives from 23 governments. "These 
unanimously agreed to compile by means of an 
international organization a complete catalog 
of scientific literature, arranged both according 
to subject and by author's names; that the 
material should be collected for each country 
by local organizations established for that 
purpose, the material to be edited for pubU- 
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cation by a central international bureau, to be 
established in London." They disagrreed. how- 
ever, as to the method of classifyingr the ma- 
terial. Some favored the decimal classification 
but finally in 1898 a classification reported by 
the Royal society was a^eed upon. "Subse- 
quent conferences have been held in London 
in 1900. 1905 and 1910. The agrreement was 
that the index as issued should be divided 
into 17 sections, comparing with the 17 sub- 
jects selected, but unfortunately omitting: the 
applied sciences. Each country guaranteed sup- 

Sort both by direct contributions of funds, and 
y guaranteed subscriptions to a definite num- 
ber of complete copies of the catalog, at a 
price of about |85 per annum. Some 400 copies 
are thus subscribed for." The Smithsonian 
institution is the representative for the United 
States and conerress grives $5000 annually to- 
ward the expenses of the catalog which is 
widely accepted in the scientific world. Its 
chief weaknesses are delay in publication and 
the omission of applied science. "In 1898 an 
organization was formed in Berlin known as 
the Institut international fUr techno-blbliogra- 
phle, to continue by private enterprise the in- 
dex to technical literature which had for so 
long been issued by the German patent ofllce 
under the title Repertorium der technischen 
litteratur. Since that time regional bureaus 
have been established in England. Austria. 
Sweden, France and Germany, and Mr. Cutter 
has received a proposition to establish such 
a bureau in the United States. This Institut 
has been supported in part by the sale of its 
index, which is issued in German, French and 
English editions, and partly by contributions 
from the German and Austrian governments 
and by private benefaction." Mr. Cutter "does 
not believe that any index can be a permanent 
success unless it is supported by appropri- 
ations from the several governments, by ap- 
propriations and contributions from the great 
engineering societies and corporations, or has 
a large private endowment." He proposes that 
the United States call an international con- 
gress for technical bibliography to "consider 
a proposition to extend the International cat- 
alog of scientific literature, or a proposition to 
join forces with the Institut international filr 
techno-bibliographie. . . . The requisites of a 
perfect index are the following: Prompt and 
frequent issue, prompt and frequent cumula- 
tion, adequate classification, an author index 
to all entries, an index of specific subjects 
for all entries, illustrations where necessary, 
the inclusion of important patents. Frequent 
and prompt issue precludes cooperation in the 
real work of indexing by indexers separated 
from each other by long distances. It requires 
the index to be made in one place, and from 
economical considerations this is absolutely 
necessary. It means that the use of volunteer 
unpaid assistance should be discountenanced. 
It would require the organization of an efllcient 
central printing and mailing department. Fre- 
quent cumulation would require the use of the 
linotype, and the provision of storage for the 
type of the entries until the cumulation was 
issued if not longer." It is difficult to agree on 
any adequate system of classification, but "a 
classified index, as opposed to an alphabetical 
one, is of course essential if the use is to be 
international, as no alphabetical arrangement 
of subject headings in any one language could 
be conveniently used by all. An author index 
to the classified Index is essential, in order that 
one may trace citations to the literature which 
give only the author's name, and trace all 
the investigations published by one person. An 
index of specific subjects is also essential, and 
should be in one alphabet in at least three 
languages, English, French and German, and 
might have entries in Italian as well. Such 
an index would do much to rectify any mistakes 
in classification, and would make available en- 
tries of subjects which in any system of 
classification might be entered in more than 
one place." The index should be edited in 
connection with a great technical library and in 
connection with great engineering organiza- 
tiOIIS. 



Library indexes. Mrs. J. B. Gunter. 
Greensboro, N C, Daily Record. S. 
4, '11; Same. Vacation visits to our 
public library. Greensboro, N. C, pub- 
lic lib. 

,,/'^'e live in a day when even the small 
libraries may greatly broaden their activities 
through the use of indexes which have been 
issued in unprecedented number and variety 
within the past decade. . . . There may be no 
short cuts to learning, but Indexes certainly 
shorten the distance to Information. They are 
the keys which unlock the doors of knowledge 
and make the way clear and accessible." The 
publishers' book indexes are: The United States 
catalog, its Supplement, and the Cumulative 
book index, "giving books in print, the names 
of publishers, prices of the books, and also of 
a large number of valuable pamphlets. These 
are published monthly and yearly." The A. 
L. A. catalog of 8,000 volumes, published by 
the library of congress, and the Pittsburg li- 
brary catalog are of value in the comparison 
and selection of books. The Book review digest 
"is an index which contains descriptive notes, 
and excerpts from the criticisms of the best 
English and American reviews, upon books 
of current issue. The character and scope of 
books, the price, publishers and a concise esti- 
mate of each book is given." Indexes of the 
contents of books are: "Granger's Index to 
poetry and recitations, giving author, title and 
first lines; the A. L. A. portrait index, A. L. 
A. index to general literature, Annotated guide 
to American history. Classified index to stand- 
ard fiction, and, for the children's department, 
Wilson's Children's catalog in two parts, part 
one being a guide to the best reading for young 
people biised upon twenty-four selected library 
lists, while part two is an analytical subject 
index covering the contents of five hundred of 
the books contained in part one. . . . One of the 
most Important parts played in our library's 
life "is the daily use of the magazine." The 
indexes to magazines are "Poole's (listing old 
magazines), Wilson's Reader's guide and the 
Eclectic index, to date. These cover the contents 
by title, author and subject of thousands of 
miscellaneous articles, and a number of im- 
portant government pamphlets." The index to 
St. Nicholas is valuable in the children's de- 
partment; and the Dramatic index covers •*the 
field of the stage, giving real name, age and 
nationality of actors and actresses, plays, and 
also a portrait index of actors and actresses." 

Mechanical engineering index. W. W. 
Bird and A. L. Smith. Trans, of the 
Am. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers. 28: 
675-95. '07; Same cond. Power. 27: 35- 
6. Ja. '07. 

A description is given of an index in use at 
the Worcester polytechnic Institute. "In gen- 
eral the index consists of a series of tab cards 
on which are printed the names of the various 
subjects connected with mechanical engineer- 
ing. All of these cards are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. . . . The card may be simply a 
directory card with directions for finding the 
required information. If, however, the card 
says, 'See also,' then the references are simply 
suggestive, while back of the tab card Itself are 
the regular index card.s." The work of Index- 
ing Is done by the Instructors. All of the en- 
gineering papers are apportioned among the 
instructors so as to enable each one to have, 
as far as possible, the literature pertaining to 
his speciality. To secure uniformity, a record 
is made on a special card on which the speci- 
fications necessary to describe the article are 
noted. "Inasmuch as the title of the article 
does not always Indicate the matter for which 
It is recorded, the reader prints on the upper 
edge of the card the title and sub-titles which 
will determine its place In the Index. Each 
reader is supplied with a list of the index titles. 
. . . These cards properly filled out are brought 
into the weekly department meeting, and th* 
articles having special interest are discussed 
In an Informal manner." ^ 
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More guides to reference books. H : Jacobs. 
Pub. Lib. 14:297-8. O. '09. 

Valuable reference material Is hidden away 
in the publications of learned societies, in trade 
and professional journals and in books. More 
printed indexes are desired. Printed guides to 
the sources from which information may be ob- 
tained, such as special collections in libraries 
and museums would aid librarians. 

Nijhoflf's index op de Nederlandsche pe- 
riodieken von algemeenen inhoud. i, no. 
I. S. '09. 

A monthly index to 25 Dutch periodicals. Ar- 
ticles are listed by authors and subject. 

Periodical indexes. N. Y. Libraries. 2:39- 
40. O. '09. 

Published general indexes of technical 
literature; bibliography. Special Lib. 2: 
70-1. S. '11. 

Report of the committee on a trades in- 
dex. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. 2: 81-3. 
O. 'II. 

Report on a public affairs index. J: A. 
Lapp. Special Lib. 2: 109-10. D. '11. 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
possibility of publishing a public affairs index 
has been attempting to determine the need for 
such an index and the scope. There are now a 
great many fields not covered by indexes, and 
, in order to obtain a high degree of efficiency 
in special library work, better means of getting 
hold of information must be devised. Better 
means of getting at the reports of associations 
and the periodical publications of associations 
is needed. Mr. Meyer of the Library of con- 
gress ha.s undertaken the preparation of a list 
of as.soclations of public officials. The Free 
library of Newark has published a pamphlet 
on social questions which gives a long list of 
associations and their addresses. The vast field 
of municipal material is practically untouched 
as there i.s no index of Municipal ordinances. 
The only one that has been issued is a list of 
ordinances passed on public health questions 
made by the I'. S. Marine hospital corps. There 
is also a large field in material of commercial 
and civic organizations. Special libraries pre- 
sents every month lists of current references 
to this material of fleeting nature. 

Report on the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. '10. 

Story of one medical library. C. E. Black. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Medical libraries. 

Subject indexes. IT. W. Wilson Co. Lib. 
World. 10: 332-5. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
li calling Reference work. 

Subject indexes: reply to the Wilson 
company. A. J. Tlawkcs. Lib. World. 
10: 427-8. My. '08. 

Trader index. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. 
j: «j3. X. '11. 

Indexing. 

Str also Cataloging; Indexes; Subject 
headings. 



Address delivered at the dedication of the 
hall of the Boston medical library asso- 
ciation, on Dec. 3, 1878, O. W. Holmes. 
T2p. gratis. 191 r. H. W. Wilson co. 

"One of the principal tasks to be performed 
by the present and the coming generation of 
scholars, not only in the medical, but in every 
department of knowledge is the formation of 
indexes, and more especially of indexes to peri- 
odical literature. ... A great portion of the 
best writing and reading — literary, sclentiflc, 
professional, miscellaneous — comes to us now, 
at stated intervals, in paper covers.. The writ- 
er appears, as it were, in his shirt-sleeves. As 
soon as he has delivered his message the book- 
binder puts a coat on his back, and he joins the 
forlorn brotherhood of 'back volumes,* than 
which, so long as they are unlndexed, nothing 
can be more exasperating. Who wants a lock 
without a key, a ship without a rudder, a 
binnacle without a compass, a check without a 
signature, a greenback without a goldback be- 
hind it? Arranged, bound, indexed, all these 
at once become accessible and valuable. . . . 
But if Indexing Is the special need of our time 
In medical literature, as in every department 
of knowledge, it must be remembered that It Is 
not only an immense labor, but one that never 
ends. It requires therefore the cooperation of 
a large number of individuals to do the work, 
and a large amount of money to pay for making 
its results public through the pres.s. When it 
Is remembered that the catalogue of the library 
of the British Museum is contained in nearly 
three thousand large folios of manuscript, and 
not all its books are yet Included, the task of 
indexing any considerable branch of science or 
literature looks as If it were well nigh Ira- 
possible." 

Efficient index system for city engineers* 

offices. W: G. Taylor. Engin. R. 59: 

319-20. Mr. 20, '09. 

A numerical arrangement of classes with the 
Dewey system as a basis was evolved. By 
means of an index guide, a schedule of Ideas, a 
standard by which to maintain uniformity of 
classification, the index was satisfactorily as- 
sembled. A primary division of the index was 
obtained by using as a guide the name of a 
street or controlling natural object — i.e.. Mas- 
sachusetts avenue and Mystic river. Twelve 
secondary subdivisions under highways, sewers, 
sewage disposal, storm drains, water supply, 
gas. electricity, public property, cemeteries, 
water courses, bridges, railroads were used. 
Others may be added at will. The index is 
furnished with a liberal array of guide cards 
so that Inexperienced office assistants have no 
trouble In referring readily to a survey, a level 
note, plan, photograph or contract. "To show 
the ease with which a reference card may be 
found, let it be assumed that the plan case 
location is desired of the profile of the 30-in. 
water main on Florence St., between Harvard 
Ave. and I^awn Terrace. Turning to the guide 
card marked Florence St., we have before us 
all the reference cards relating to Florence St. 
The subject sought Is one classed under Water 
supply, so we look for tab 5 cards, remember- 
ing that profiles are flagged by a colored guide 
tab marked .411. We touch this colored tab, 
tipping it towards us, and find Immediately 
back of It the cards referring to water main 
profiles on said street. If the street Is not verv 
long, but one card is numbered .411, and that 
is tho particular one sought." A list of articles 
on engineering indexes Is given. 

Indexes wanted; discussion. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 7: 93-6. F. '05. 

Indcxinp: and filinj? machine drawings. J. 
J. Harman. Engin. News. 57: 151-2. F. 

A descrljUlon is given of the system In use 
in the mechanical engineering department of 
the University of Illinois. 
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Indexing — Continued. 

Indexing and indexcrs. E. H. Blair. A. 
L. A. Bui. 5: 234-8. Jl. '11. 

An index is "a most helpful addition to a 
book which has added anything: of value to 
the general store of knowledge, in any line 
of thought or discovery. Both publishers and 
writers realize this fact" and most books have 
some sort of index. Scientific and technical 
books should as a rule be indexed by or under 
the supervision of a scientific expert. The in- 
dexing of magazines, newspapers, and Journals 
and transactions of scientific societies is us- 
ually poorly done "so much so, that Mr. Poole 
in his invaluable index of periodicals was com- 
pelled to adopt the rule, for himself and his 
assistants, of not using the magazine indexes." 
A newspaper index "requires the best sort of 
work, and a person of experience, judgment 
and knowledge of the world of affairs — espe- 
cially an acquaintance with political matters, 
both general and local." The records of "state 
departments and commissions, municipal offices, 
banks, insurance and railway companies, law 
offices, commercial firms and publishing houses" 
should be indexed because of the necessity for 
methodical and systematic organization in the 
business world today. Personality rather than 
book learning Is the first requisite for a first- 
class indexer. Indexing is an art or a profession 
and should be so considered. In order to index 
a book the indexer must first see the in- 
formation contained in the book before he 
can show it to others. Then he must have a 
"classified mind" which will array facts and 
theories in logical sequence. The information 
should be accessible to readers In simple, 
clear and accurate terms, and this cannot 
be accomplished when one is held down by a 
cut-and-drled plan of work. "Each book shapes 
a system for itself, according to its purpose 
and scope." Economy of time and labor should 
figure in working out a method of indexing. 
"A good indexer will make each entry cor- 
rectly at the start, and not need to verify it; 
lift will write each card in a good legible hand 
which can be used as It stands for printer's 
copy; and he will so plan the work as to avoid 
copying or rewriting cards, whenever possible. 
. . . The headings for cards should be selected 
with Judgment, accuracy, and sense of their 
relative importance, and should be worded 
very clearly and concisely." 

Indexing and other unorganized forms of 
library vy^ork. J. E. Elliott, Lib. J. 35: 
198-201. My. '10. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 

work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 

Zurich. A. L. Voge. Hibliog. See. of Am. 

Proc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'o8. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Classification. 

Indexing of technical information. Tech- 
nical Lit. i: 65-6. F. '07. 

Indexing: principles, rules and examples. 
N. Y. State lib. O. 75P. i5c. '05. N. Y. 
State education dept., Albany. 

Indexing state papers. J. M. Hitt. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 3-4. Ja. 07. 

"Newspaper columns contain the very es- 
sence of local color, and as a reflection of the 
real life and growth of a community cannot be 
equalled as a source for the student of history. 
Of course in indexing the matter contained in 
these columns a very careful estimate must be 
made of relative values; all things being of 
more or less value to the student of purely lo- 
cal affairs, while for the broader investigator 
far fewer topics would prove of interest." 

Author entries are not needed but cross ref- 
erences should be made. The labor of indexing 
newspapers "is in direct proportion to the mi- 
nutiae of the subjects desired. ... It will be 



easier after the habit of Indexing has been ac- 
quired to increase the number of items rather 
than jeopardize the plan by attempting too 
minute a classification now. . . . We suggest 
as a starter that two classes of items, as sug- 
gested above, be kept: 1. Those of a purely lo- 
cal value. 2. Those of general value, i.e, beyond 
the confines of the county. That each of these 
be gi-ouped about these headings: a. historical; 
b. geographical; c. statistical; d. political; e. 
social; f. religious; g. educational. 

Making an index. C. B. Pub. Lib. 10: 132- 
5. Mr. '05. 

"The materials necessary are small paper 
slips, guide cards, boxes for filing and a foun- 
tain pen. . . . The indexer must put himself In 
the place of every possible seeker after knowl- 
edge, and grasp every Item of value as It ap- 
pears on the printed page. The catchword un- 
der which this idea is to be entered in the index 
should be judiciously selected as the one most 
likely to be familiar to the reader. . . . When a 
subject has modifying phrases a slip Is mado 
for each with the page reference . . . and not 
until the whole Index Is finished and copied on 
sheets for the printer are the duplicates of 
the first subject-word stricken (»ut. . . . An im- 
portant element ... is the cross reference. . . . 
The index in its integrity should be a success- 
ful demonstration of putting oneself in another's 
place. The entries must consi.«?t of words the 
most vital in expression of the thought." 

Making of early indexes. A. W. Pollard. 

Liv. Age. 257: 29-36. Ap. 4, '08. 

An account of the way early indexes were 
made. 

Manual of practical indexing. A. L. 

Clarke. D. 184P. *5s. '05. Library supply 

CO., London. 

The book is divided into three parts; Literary 
indexing, Commercial indexing, and the Me- 
chanical production of indexes. Part one con- 
.«!lders the indexing of periodicals and of books, 
part two the indexing of catalogues, business 
directories and correspondence. 

Mechanical engineering index. Technicat 
Lit. i: 78. F. '07. 

On calendaring manuscripts. W. C. Ford. 

Bibliog. Soc. of Amer. Papers. 4: 45-56. 

1909. 
Notes on this article are given imder the head- 
ing Manuscripts. ) 
i'rogressive index to periodicals. H. A. 

Twort. Croydon Crank, i: 31-2. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Referencinrr of enginecrinfr literature. A. 

L. Menzin. Lng. Rec. 61 : 142-3. Ja. 29, 

'10. 

"To make technical literature more valu- 
able practically, a more convenient system of 
referencing tlian that now in use seems nec- 
e.ssary so that the limited time at tlie dis- 
posal of the onKineer could be spent not in 
looking for articles but in reading them." The 
system used for citation in law literature is 
recommended, lieferences to volumes and pag- 
ing for publications of societies and series of 
profe.ssional pa[)crs should be given, but date 
of publication is not important, and compli- 
cates tlio entry. Dates are also cumbersome 
in magazine references. "Ileferences to text- 
books may be conveniently made by giving the 
author's name followed by an abbreviation of 
the title, and the page number. Thus a ref- 
erence to page 696 of Church's "Mechanics of 
Engineering" would be "Cliurch-Mech of Eng. 
696." If a treatise con.<«isted of more than one 
volume, tJie volume number could be includ- 
ed, as in "II Thurston-Mat. of Eng. 68." The 
ordinary library catalog indexed alphabetical- 
ly according to authors would quickly give the- 
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full title and location of the particular book." 
Bulletins and catalogs may be filed as 8uch» 
and given numerical designations thus mak- 
ing citation easy. 

Reform in indexing methods. A. L. 

Clarke. Lib. World. 9: 317-20. Mr. '07. 

No class of v/ork demands the faculty of 
clear thinking more than indexing does. Twen- 
ty- ttvo years ago "Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
that he conceived the formation of indexes, 
more especially of indexes to periodical liter- 
ature, to be one of the principal tasks worthy 
of performance at the h^nds of that and the 
next generation of scholars. After alluding to 
the Iiigh value set by himself and the more 
literary of his fellow-countrymen on the in- 
dex* to the North American review be said 
"a great portion of the best writing and read- 
ing — literary, scientific, professional and mis- 
cellaneous — comes to us now, at stated inter- 
vals, in paper covers. The writer appears, as it 
were in his shirt-sleeves. As soon as he has 
delivered his message the book-binder puts a 
coat on his back, and he joins the forlorn bro- 
therhood of 'back \oiumes,' than which, so long 
as Lhey are unindcxed, nothing can be more 
exafiperatlng. Who wants a lock without a 
key, a ship without a rudder, a binnacle with- 
out a compass, a cli^ck with9ut a signature, 
II greenback without a gbldback behind 
it?" Indexes to books and to many pop- 
ular magazines are too generally poor. A 
French statesman summed up the . cause for 
this In the following words: "The title: that 
is the enemy?" Uiitiained and indifferent in- 
dexers pin their faith to the title. But it 
often gives but little or no indication of the 
.subject. Tne indexer must dive into the con- 
tents to learn v/hat the author means. In 
training for the work the literature of index- 
ing should be thoroly digested. 

Reform in indf:xing method«5. A. Mill. 
Lib. World, g: 408-9. My. '07. 

"That some reform is absolutely necessary, 
has loiig b'ien apparent to all who take any 
seiious interest in lltoraturo. but any improve- 
ment Is utterly hopeless until authors and pub- 
llsliers realise the importance of a good Index. 
Some indexes are so deplorably bad that the 
bo«iks whirl! have the ini.-?foTtune to possess 
them would sutter less if they had been u.shered 
into the world without aiiy att«^mpt having 
been made in that direction, and one wonders 
how the publLshers manacre to lis:ht upon such 
marvels of incompetence." Authors are to 
blame becaiiSe they leave f'o publishers to ar- 
rarve abiHit the indexes and publishers ar*^ to 
blam^ because they "select some poor unfor- 
tunate, whose only nr.frit is eljeapness. and 
handinsr him a ^et of proofs, request that an 
hidex may be prepared within .so many da>s." 
KxaninlMS from the index to Andrew Lang's His- 
tory of Scotland are cited. 

Story of one medical library. C. E. Black. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Medical libraries. 

Subsidised indexing. A. L. Clarke. Li- 
brary, n.s. 6: 274-80. Jl. '05. 

A plea for state aid or private endowment 
for carrying on an index to periodicals such as 
the Review of reviews index which was dis- 
continued because of lack of funds to pay for 
the work. 

Technical literature abstracts and in- 
formation bureau work in the library 
of the United gas improvement com- 
pany. J. N. Morton. Engineering Rec. 
64: 398. S. 30. '11; Excerpts. Special 
Lib. 2: 68-9. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 



What I expect of an index. A. A. Brooks. 
Lib. J. 35:51-5- F- 'lo- 

"I expect it to direct me at once and with- 
out delay to the matter of which I am in 
search. I do not come to an index for infor- 
mation. I expect to look further for that 
and am not to be satisfied with any epitomo 
here of what 1 want. I come with a name or 
an idea about which I want to get what ever 
Information the book itself has to furnish. . . . 

I want to find one alphabet in which to lo- 
cate my word. If I have to stop and think 
whether that word is a name or a place or an 
event, whether it is ancient or modern, com- 
mon or proper, English or Latin, Scriptural 
or classical. I lose that amount of time. It 
is just at this point that so many books fail: 
they make several indexes Instead of combining 
them all into one. Here is one of the chief 
defects of certain books of reference that they 
multiply alphabetical lists, and force the read- 
er to consult half a score of them before he lo- 
cates his word. . . . When a work consists of 
several volumes I expect a general index to the 
whole work. . . . Let the index talk as little 
as possible, let it stand and point: I want 
to know where and how much, not what." 

Indicators. 

Chivers indicator adapted as an author 

indicator for fiction. W: Brown, il. Lib. 

World. 11: 243-4. D. '08. 

"The mode of working the Indicator Is as fol- 
lows. Every borrower on joining the llbrarv 
receives a ticket; a book being required, the 
indicator is consulted; under Ainsworth, 1A2 is 
underlined white showing the book to be In: 
by referring to the catalog or indicator key, the 
name of the book Is given; it being the book 
required the borrower gives the number to the 
assistant, who withdraws the tab and places 
it in the pocket of the borrower's ticket; he then 
fetches the book, stamps the date of issue on 
the fly label and issues it. That completes the 
transaction for the time being. Afterwards, 
the tickets are sorted in author order, and 
placed in a tray bearing the date of issue. When 
a book is returned, the assistant first examines 
it, by the date he then sees when the book 
was issued, he goes to the tray having th»; 
tickets in it for that date, gets the borrower's 
ticket, withdraws the tab, places it in the Indi- 
cator and gives the borrower his ticket, reliev- 
ing him of all responsibility so far as that par- 
ticular book is concerned. The books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves in the same order as the 
numbers on the indicator. This system se- 
cures rapidity of service due to there being 
prar-tlcally no charging other than dating the 

II y label of the book. As fines declare themselves 
automatically in the trays, a great deal of time 
is saved." 

Comments on an article concerning li- 
brar3' indicators, by A. Kirby Gill. A. 
Cotgreavc. Lib. World. 9: 402-5. My. 

'07. 

Mr Cotgreave contends that the Initial ex- 
pense of tlie indicator is practically the only 
expense, and that the wages that have to be 
paid for extra help where the indicator is not 
used will In a short time more than balance 
this initial cost. 

Cotc^rcave indicator: an adaptation. E. W. 
Xccsham. Lib. World. 11: 79-80, 115-^- 
Ag.-S. 08. 

Graham indicator. T. E. Farrow, il. Lib. 

^Vorld. 11: 29-31. Jl. '08. 

The advantage of the Graham indicator over 
otliers is "that (1^ it bears the names of a" 
authors represented in the fiction and juvenile 
seiiions of the library in alphabetical ordor; <'-) 
the numbers of the books contained in the u* 
bni^y are shown on the indicator in the oraer 
of numerical sequence, immediately under the 
author's names, the first book of each author 
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Indicators — Continued. 

being No. 1." This shows all the books of one 
author In one place on the indicator and sim- 
plifies the method of findingr them. The only 
catalog necessary "is a list of the books 
arranged m author-alphabetical order. It thus 
forms both an author-list and an indicator key, 
and only one entry is needed for each book in 
tlie fiction and juvenile sections." To work 
this indicator the catalog number, shelf number 
and indicator number should be the same and 
these should be distinct from the charging num- 
ber. "An objection brought against the Graham 
indicator Is that w^hen new books are added, 
the whole of the slides have to be moved. This 
difficulty is overcome by using that part of 
the indicator provided for extension as an addi- 
tions indicator. As books are added they are 
shown in this section, and, when the library 
is closed for stock taking, the additions are 
transferred to their places in the main indica- 
tor.^' 

Indicator; a patience exerciser, or ob- 
structor. W: K. Oswald. Lib. World. 
10: 289-91. F. '08. 

Indicator considered as a modern library 
appliance. A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 9: 
313-7. Mr. '07. 

In libraries not having open access to shelves 
there is a choice of three systems, viz., in- 
dicator, card-charging, card-charging with in- 
dicator for fiction. The Indicator tho at the 
expense of a certain amount of method, saves 
time and labor. It is an improvement on the 
old ledger system.s, but it stands no compari- 
son with tho speed and onTlsion of card charg- 
ing used in open access libraries. It indlcat?s 
to the public whether books are out, but its 
initi.il expense is very large. The ohlef ad- 
vantage.** of card-charging are simplicity, econ- 
omy and adjustability. Tho space the card- 
charging apparatus occupies Is extremely 
hmall. "The record of each day's work Is always 
seen compact and complete in itself, while day 
by day, overdue books declare themsf^lves au- 
tom.itically." Its Initial expense is comparn- 
tively small, but it does not show to borrowers 
wheth<T books are In or out. Card-charging 
with tho indicator for fiction is probably the 
moBt desirable arrangement. It is folly for 
small libraries to purchase expensive indica- 
tors. 

Indicators v. card charging. W: J. Har- 
ris. Lib. World. 7: 209-12. F. '05. ' 

Indicators are more costly to install, require 
more help in carrying on the work, and take 
up more space than card charging systems. 

Library economics — a modified Kennedy 
indicator. A. Cotgreave. Lib. World. 
11: 363, Mr. '09. 

Modified Kennedy indicator. A. Webb. il. 

Lib. World. 11: 281-4. Ja. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Charging systems. 

Open access versus indicators. Lib. 
World. 11: 101-3. S. '08. 

Open access versus indicators. A. Cot- 
greave. Lib. World. 11: 196-200. N. '08. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 

Larsen. Folkbiblio. 7: 97-101. '10. 

At Hamburg the SchUlke catalog- indicator 
is used. An indicator is a frame divided into 
little sections on which are recorded the call 
numbers of the books. lt.«? office is to lessen the 
work of attendants by allowing the public to 
see which books are in or nave been loaned out. 
[And it usually serves as a charging system.] 
The tablets commonly have the call numbers on 
both sides — but in different colors, commonly 
blue and' red. If the blue side is out, the Dook 



is accessible; olherw^ise not. The attendant 
must turn the tablets and this is often forgotten* 
Now the object of the SchUlke indicator is to 
prevent this forgetting. When a book is drawn 
out, the loan card is put into a colored en- 
velope and placed behind the appropriate tablet, 
the showing of the envelope in front indicating 
that the book is not accessible. The indicators 
are so placed as to form a counter between 
stack and delivery-room. On. the back of the 
tablets are the call-numbers; in front, instead 
of the usual call -number, are author and title. 
Four thousand loans a day can be made with 
ten attendants and there is no confusion in the 
aLsles of the stack. The indicator system has 
been rejected in America — the land of progress 
in library methods — but is much used In Eng- 
land. It imposes, however, a barrier between 
the librarian and the public which he serves, 
and that tactful and aulet instruction which is 
the most essential thing in a modern public 
library is done away. This Indicator system is 
described in Blatter fUr Volksbibliotheken, 
.March- April, 1906. 

Industrial arts. See Technical literature. 

Industrial libraries. See Special libraries. 

Information desk. See Reference work. 

Insane hospital libraries. 

Libraries for the patients in hospitals for 

the insane. E. K. Jones. Lib. J. 36: 637- 

9. D. '11. 

Ev%ry modern hospital for the insane possess- 
es some sort of medical library, but such a 
library is intended for the use of the medical 
staff. The idea of a library for the patients' 
is a comparatively new one. An Investigation 
into library facilities In hospitals for the Insane 
showed that out of 96 libraries sending reports 
all but 15 possess libraries of some kind. 21 
have no central library but have books dis- 
tributed thru the wards. 2 are near public 
libraries and depend on them for books. 60 
have central libraries; 39 of these are classified 
and cataloged and 15 have librarians. In 
Minnesotia the librarians of the state hospitals 
are under the care of the State library com- 
mission; In Iowa the Board of control sends out 
traveling libraries. The atmosphere of a hos- 
pital library is very different from that of a 
college or public library. "The collection of 
books Is formed not for instruction but for en- 
tertainment; it is a therapeutic, not an edu- 
cational factor." It is the aim to make the 
library a pleasant recreation room and the 
quiet of the public library Is not insisted upon. 
The librarian acts as hostess as well as official, 
and conversation is encouraged. "The desir- 
able features of the homelike private library 
must be preserved, and all machinery of ad- 
ministration must combine efficiency with un- 
obtruslveness. Open shelves are a necessity, 
as the patient must be allowed to browse at 
will. Rules should be few and elastic, and 
cataloging, classification, and charging system 
simple and easily understood. For this last 
after experimenting with several different kinds 
of charging systems at McL#ean and finding 
them too cumbersome for our needs or entailing 
more labor on the part of the librarian than 
seemed commensurate with results, we have 
reduced our impedimenta to four things: a 
pocket pasted on the back of the book for the 
date, a book-card in it on which to write the 
borrower's name, a date stamp, and a charging 
box, and we find them amply sufllcient." Get- 
ting the books back again is often a work 
of time and patience as there are no fines and 
the borrower is often disposed to look on the 
borrowed book as his own property. The li- 
brarian must po.ssess tact before all else "for 
she will come into more intimate and personal 
relation.s with her readers than does the aver- 
age public librarian, and she must never for- 
get that her first duty is to make her depart- 
ment helpful to the patients. The latter must 
be made to feel perfectly at home and must 



Insane hospital libraries^(^'"''i'iii^- 

be allowed lo mJaiilare bnuka IF they please and 

... .... j^^y 

tor rnonx at Ihe piitlenta will depend 
«□ her to Bvlect thrtr rendlns. Then, 
physic) un mHy desire Ihat n ei 
book be aeni lo n (.-ertHin paUei 
brarlun mual be able io supply 

Insects injurious to books. Sic Bookworms. 

Institutes. Si'c Library institutes. 

Institution libraries. See Insane hospital 
libraries; Prison libraries; State in- 
stitution libraries. 

Instruction in the use of books. .Sec Books, 



: tor libraries. H. Folgcr. 
Lib. 12: 52-3. F,; Same. News Noi 
Cal. Lib, 2: 108-10. F. '07, 
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Insurance libraries. 

lnsurai.ce library at Boston, D. N. Han- 
dy. Specinl Lib, 2: 34-11. Ap. '11. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special llbrarlea. 

Making of an insurance library. J: C. 

Diiiij. Ind. 67: 15^3. U. 30, 'oi): Same. 

Lib. J. 35: 6i-2- F. -lo. 

Inter-library loans. See Loans, Inter-library. 

International catalogue of scientific litera- 



"The aim of the Intomntlonal catalogue Is not 
only -to cite Ihe title of each scientific paper 
pub1i.=il]cd alnto .h.nMSuy 1. 1901; but lo britBy 

siii'i'h .I'l I :': li. il digest of the siil)Ject of 
••:<■ •' !■ '■ !' ■■- H micompUahed by means of 



ji. ■- : . ■ Ji'iiCBS named at>ove. Not 

'■iilv ". - n ■ 1 1 y 10 provide In these tched- 

ulea for the Bubji.'Cts of al! previoua sclfntlflc 
oclivitlea. but alau to niake ample and elaxllc 
lnovUion (or the present trend of Bclentmc 
thought and InvesllKaUon. and so far as possible 
to anticipate future need." The catalogue Is mcirc 
than an Index, It la a oondenaed digest of the 
world's scientific literature. "Tbe otgimlxnlinn 
of the rataloguc la cooperative to the ruUeat ex- 
lent; all ot Ifte nations of the world taking part 
in the work through the nR^ncles «{ reKlonal 
burvaua eatabllshcd In central locations In all 
Ot the prlnclpaJ countries of the world. The?e 



Ureat Britain and some other countries have 
made no effort to Join the movement. "The 
International eichangea aa now carried on are 
..t two tlBBBea: sdentlfic and literary publioa- 
tlana, and official government publications." 
The Bclenllftc and literary pubilcatlona are oC 
great Importance In the dlasemlnation of knowl- 
edge and It la only thru a ayslem of Intema- 
llanal exchangea that they can be distributed. 
"The Inte-^atlonal exchange aervlce of the 
United tjtalea la under the direction of the 
Smllhflonlan Inatltutlon. and was originally In- 
augumled for the purpose of transmitting pub- 
lications presented by InslltutlDna and Individu- 
als In the United States to correspondents 
abroad. In exchange for like contributions from 
such recipients, as one of Ihe most efllclent 
means for Ihe 'dllfuslon of knowledge among 
men', and Ihe entire expense. Including that for 
Ihe exchange of documenis published by the 
government from IIGO to ISSI. was paid from the 
private funds of the Inatltutlon." Now the 
Smithsonian institution Is recognised by the gOT- 
emment "as the American agency for the Inter- 
national exchange of governmental, sclentlne 
and lllernry pubilcatlona. By congresalonal res- 
olutions paaned In ISfiT and 1901 a certain num- 
ber or United States gavernmcnl publications 
arc set aside For exchange with those of foreign 
countrleH, lo be aent regularly to designated de- 
positories. In accordance with those reaolutlona 
there nre now forwarded abroad 65 full sets of 
United States iimdat publlcallonB and 33 partial 
sela; the official Journal of the proceedings of 
Congress. The 'Congress Ion ,il record'. Is trana- 
niltted by mall dally to each ot the parliaments 
that Ib willing to reciprocate." In the year end- 
ing June. 1909, the exchanges of Ibe United 
States amounted to 338, 87G, "The public docu- 
ments received from abroad In exchange are 
placed In the I.1brary of congress. The publln- 
tlona received from the sclentlflc and learned so- 
cieties and InstltutlonB of Ihe world form an Im- 
portant part of the library of the Smithsonian 



and that they provide a sufficient 
3f aelH of thf^ir oIUcIdI publications for 
■ purposes with all countries "--■- 



Inventory. 

Arrangement of open access library is- 
sues considered in relationship to itock- 
takinsf methods. H: T. Coutts. Croydon 
Crnnk. i; 41-3. JL "oS. 

heading Charging systems. 

Inventory methods. C. Bacon, A. L. A. 

Bui. 3:207-a S. "og. 
Library inventory. Lib. World. 8:291-3. 

My. '0(3, 

The neceaslly of an tiivenloiT nf library aup- 
plles Is dlBcUBsed and a suggestion tor keeping 
II on slips Is given. 
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Inventory —Coil /i;iMr(f. 

Stocktaking: a note. T: Aldred. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 244-7. Je. '06. 

"With one exception, all the nnunioipal libra- 
ries I am acquainted with have stock books or 
shelf lists representing: the volumes as they 
stand on the shelves. . . . Unless an audit or 
stocktaking be perfectly done, the process loses 
half Its value. Undue haste, therefore, in 
stocktaking is to be deprecated, and no precau- 
tion should be neglected to prevent enors aris- 
ing." Many mistakes are apt to be made when 
books are called over by number. It is better 
to call short titles. When works are in more 
than one volume each volume should be ac- 
counted for. Any book lost beyond hope of re- 
covery should be entered in a permanent book. 
Twelve months is the common interval be- 
tween stock taking, but some librarians like a 
triennial inventory better. Inventories should 
if possible be taken without closing the library. 

Stock-taking methods. A. F. Hatcher. 

Lib. Asst. 5: 43-6. Ja. '06. 

Mr. Hatcher argues for closing the library 
and calling in the books during stock taking, 
which should preferably take place during the 
slack season. 
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Juvenile department. Sec Children's depart- 
ment. 

Juvenile literature. See Children's reading. 



Labels. 

Sre also Marking books. 

Kook labelling. O. E. Clarke. Lib. World. 
10: 67-9. Ag. '07. 

"Tiie position of the pocket Is best deter- 
mined by a templet or paste-stencil formed of a 
square or rectangular piece of zinc, with a por- 
tion cut out corresponding exactly with the part 
of th€ pocket which has to be pasted. Expe- 
rience has shown that the best portion for tlie 
pocket is at the top right-hand corner of the 
front board, and the templet is therefore placed 
on the book in such a position that the upper 
edge of the templet lies along the upper edge 
of the end-paper, and the right-hand edge coin- 
cides with the inner edge of the front board. 
A small brush charged with paste is then 
pressed down the portion cut out, the templet 
Is r»'moved, and the pocket or corner piece is 
placed with its two straight edges on the lines 
of paste. The rules-label should be placed just 
below the corner pocket with the aid of the 
pastlng-block. which Is a square piece of oak 
cut to the size of the labels, which are placed 
upon this block face downwards and pasted. 
Only enough paste Fhould be taken on the 
brush to make it slide well, and care should 
be taken that the whole surface, and especially 
the corners are covered, and all lumps which 
may appear removed. Date labels should be 
placed one by one on the fly-leaves of the va- 
rious books, and the duster should be firmly 
pressed down the Inner edges to secure them. 
. . . The quickest method of labelling is to set 
two ajisistants to label a batch of books, one 
to paste the labels and the other to affix them." 

Book marking with tools. J. Pettee. Lib. 
J. 35:60-1. F. '10. 

Laboring men and the library. See Work- 
ingmen and the library. 



Law books and periodicals. 

See also Law libraries; Legislation. 

Available published indices of legal peri- 
odical literature. A. L. A. Bui. i: 252- 
4. Jl. '07. 

Report of the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. '10. 

Law libraries. 

See aho Law books and periodicals. 

Annual meeting, Lake Minnetonka, 190S. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 318-22. S. '08. 

Arrangement of law books. L. H. Sage. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 296-8. S. '08. 

"The classification of law books falls natur- 
ally into five main divisions: Reports and di- 
gests, text books, encyclopedias, session laws, 
and periodicals. . . . The arrangement of the 
books under these divisions presents no great 
difficulty, except as to the text books. Here 
two systems are possible: (1) By subjects: (2) 
Alphabetically by authors; each supplemented 
by a card index. The first by a card index ac- 
cording to authors, the second by one accord- 
ing to subjects. . . . Under the first system 
two arrangements are possible: Analytically by 
large subjects. » With the books on separate 
subjects, which are sub-divisions of the main 
subject, groui^ed under the main heads as in 
the subject Torts, for instance, with books on 
Nuisances, Libel and slander, Negligence, etc.. 
grouped under Torts. From the difficulty of 
determining when a particular book should go 
under the main head and when under Its own 
title and the consequent confusion in the law- 
yer's mind, this arrangement seems Impractic- 
able, unless books are duplicated and placed, 
one under both the main heads and Its own 
title, or dummies are extensively used. This 
is both expensive and has the stronger objection 
of taking much room. The other arrangement 
is alphabetically under separate individual 
titles. The one advantage or the arrangement 
by subjects (but a very great advantage) is 
plainly the ability of the lawyer to find all of 
the books on one subject at one place. The 
disadvantages are several, (1) The inability of 
the lawyer to find quickly a single boo': to 
which he is cited by its author: ... (2) The 
possibility of his not finding that particular 
book at all, thru its being placed under a head 
which might not occur to him, altho the proper 
one; (3) The difficulty of placing a book treat- 
ing of more than one subject where a lawyer 
would look for it: (4) The difficulty of replac- 
ing books In their proper places on the shelves. 
. . . The advantages and disadvantages of the 
alphabetic author system are just the converse 
of the other, viz: Advantages: Ease in finding 
a single book: certainty in finding it quickly: 
convenience of replacement on the shelves. Dis- 
advantages: Inability to find all books on a 
given .subject in one place, and the necessity 
of gathering them together from different 
places by means of a list made from the card 
index." 

Classification of law at the University of 
California. Lib. J. 31: 147-8. Mr. '06. 

Law classification under the author ar- 
rangement. W. J. C. Berry. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: 257-8. Jl. ^07. 

The most convenient method of shelving 
books in a law library is that of arranging 
them alphabetically by authors and not by sub- 
jects, using the original author's names and 
then an alphabetical order for editors' editions 
of that autnor. "The arrangement of the Amer- 
ican repc-rts on the shelves should be alphabet- 
ically by states. If the library is used by stu- 
dents, such as a law scnool library, the re- 
ports of each state should be arranged alpha- 
betleallv by the reporters' names. If, however, 
the library Is used mainly by lawyers, then the 
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reports of each state should be arranged chron- 
ologically. In each instance the reports of a 
state should be followed by the digests of said 
reports, the last revision or convpilation of stat- 
utes, and all session laws subsequent to that 
revinlon; also by all codes and works of a pure- 
ly local nature relating to that state where no 
author's name appears on the book. . . . The 
reports of the federal courts should precede the 
state reports, th«e supreme court to be arranged 
chronologically and the various circuit, district 
and other reports to be thrown together and 
arranged alphabetically by the reporters* 
■names. The federal digests, statutes, etc. 
should follow in order after said reports. All 
American digests of a general nature, such for 
instance, as the Century digest, and all en- 
cyclopedias of law should be placed after the 
federal books. All British and other foreign re- 
ports should be arranged on the shelves alpha- 
betically by the reporters* names, to be fol- 
lowed by thefr respective digests, statutes, etc." 
The main index should be by author. There 
should also be a very full subject index of ti- 
tles. The statute law should be arranged in 
tabular form. 

Report of the committee on exchange of 
legal publications, 1907. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 251-2. Jl. '07. 

Special functions of a law library. F. B. 
Gilbert. A. L. A. Bui. i: 92-6. Jl. '07. 

*'I^w libraries readily group themselves into 
five clas.ies: (1) The state law library; (2) th^ 
court law library; (3) the association law li- 
brary; (4) the law school library; (5) the law 
libraiy maintained by private enterprise with 
privileges leased to lawyers at a fixed rental. 
Each class has its own purpose to serve, its 
own special objects to attain; but the charac- 
ter of the books collected does not materially 
differ. All of them have to do with the law, 
and the law, in its literature, at least, is fixed 
and determinable." This literature may be di- 
vided into statute law and court made or case 
law. The nucleus of every American law li- 
brary is the reports of cusos decided in federal 
and .state courts of the United States. At pres- 
ent there are 9300 volumes of these reports, 
'*A complete collection of English, Irish and 
Scotch law reports comprises about 3400 vol- 
umes, more than half of which were in exist- 
ence in 1SG6 ... A practically complete collec- 
tion of Canadian iaw reports consists of about 
800 volumes. This collection is desirable for law 
libraries In the states because of the similar 
conditions existing in the Canadian provinces. 
About 1,000 volumes of the law reports of the 
other British colonies have been published." 
All tills makes it certain that "publicly sup- 
ported and association law libraries will be- 
come more imj,ortant adjuncts in the lawyer's 
professional life; and those in charge of them 
will become more essential elements in the ad- 
ministration of the law. The day of the law li- 
brarian as a mere keeper of law books is now 
past. . . . He must be a capable guide to the 
user of his library; a well trained expert In the 
learned scl«'nce of how to find the law. The law- 
yer of to-day is a case lawyer. . . . lie may 
well think there is a case with facts like his, 
which, if found, will be conclusive ui>on the tri- 
bunal which he socks to convince. He starts 
on his hunt, and the law librarian must aid 
hlin in his search. . . . Statut»>s, reports, digests, 
text books and cyclopedias are the books which 
romprK*^e the law lil)rary; how best to make 
thoiu availahlc and to promote such a use of 
th<»ni thfit the purposes for which they were 
created may be attained Is properly the' law 11- 
brarhin's ohieci in oflici.al life. The law library 
is ainio.«;t in fV(.Ty sense a reference librar>'. 
The use (K'mands that the books be placixl In 
open shelves, so that they may be accessible 
to all. Sckntilie classification, decimally or oth- 
eiwlse. is peculiarly Inappropriate, because un- 
necessary and confusing. I^aw reports are pub- 
lished serially, each volume with a number; 



they are arranged on the shelves alphabetically, 
according to the state or country in which the 
courts are situated. Every text-book professes 
on its label to be somebody's treatise on some 
important subject, thus inviting classification 
and citation by the name of the author, rather 
than the subject." 

Subject classification of text-books in law 
libraries. G. E. Wire. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
258-60. Jl. '07. 

Subject classification has these advantages; 
it brings and keeps together all works on one 
subject; it keeps together and in order the va- 
rious editions of one author; it answers almost 
mechanically 95 per cent, of the text-book In- 
quiries in an ordinary law librarj*; it does away 
with the false idea that no one but the libra- 
rian can know anything about the library. It 
puts law In line with all other modern library 
progress. 

Laws. See Legislation. 

League of library commissions. 
See also Library commissions. 

Annual meeting at Lake Minnetonka, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 305-17. S. '08. 

League of library commissions. A. S. 
Tyler. Lib. J. 30:274-7. My. *05. 

"Subjects of common need for which cooper- 
ative effects might provide [arej: carefully pre- 
pared lists of books for first purchase for small 
libraries; lists of new books which, upon ex- 
amination, had been found desirable; handbook 
of suggestions and direction as to the organ- 
ization and management of small libraries; 
printed statement regarding the aims and meth- 
ods of state library commissions, with compar- 
ison of their laws: definite help and suggestions 
on the subject of library buildings, . . . united 
effort to bring to the attention of book pub- 
lishers the urgent need of good, durable binding, 
ade(4uato Indexing, etc." 

League of library commissions year-book, 
1906.^ Comp. by C. F. Baldwin. S. sgp. 
n.p. '06. League of library commissions. 
Gives a historical summary of the work of 
the commissions, the constitution of the 
league, and a list of the various activities un- 
dertaken and publications sent out. 

League of library commissions year-book, 

1907; comp. by C. F. Baldwin. D. 74p. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

League of library commissions year- 
book, 1908. Comp. by C. F. Baldwin. 
D. 85p. n. p. 'cfe. League of library 
commissions. 

Report of league. Lib. J. 30: C192-4. S. 
'05. 

Report of the Publication committee, 
i()o8. M. E. Hazeltine. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 
309-11. S. '08. 

Leather. 

Sre also Binding and repairing. 

Art of leather making. F. N. Moore. Lib. 
J. 3-': 367-70. Ag. '07. 

The writer describes three kinds of leather 
i:sed for bookbinding, viz., sheep, cow and go*^ 
and tells how the skins are prepared. 

Decay of leather bindings. H: Marsdcn. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 312-3. Jfe. '06. 

American cowhide is far superior in dnr*' 
bility to IUis.<«ia leather. Decay of lotitlMr H 
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Leather — Cont itt u cd. 

caused by fumes of burnt gas; Insufficient ven- 
tilation, fumas of tobacco smoke, dust, direct 
sunlight, dampness and excessive heat. 

Durability of leather. Sci. Am. 100: 292. 
Ap. 17, '09. 

"Leather properly tanned with alum and chro- 
mium is very durable, having a probable use- 
ful life of three or four centuries. The use of 
tannin In conjunction with chrome alum great- 
ly diminishes the durability of leather. The 
best vegetable tanning agents for book leather 
are those which contain pyrogalllc acid, such as 
sumach, algarobllla, chestnut extract, and miro- 
bolan. Acid dyes applied to book leather should 
be prerarefl with volatile organic acids. Basic 
dyes should not be 'fixed.' Varnishing with 
shellac or albumen affords the best protection 
against destructive influences." 

Effect of illuminatinjr gas on leather. Sci. 

Am. S. 67: 287. My. i, '09. 

It has been determined that "of the delete- 
rious influences to which books are subjected, 
the fumes of burned gas are the most fatal, 
owing no doubt to the sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids which they contain." 

Glazing of libraries, with reference to the 

chemical action of light upon leather. 

A. Seymour-Jones. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 

641-6. D. '06. 

One cause of decay of bindings, especially old 
bindings. Is found to be due to their exposure 
to daylight. A number of experiments have 
been made with colored glass "to ascertain 
"Whether glasses pale enough for use In library 
"Windows could afford useful protection. . . . 
The general conclusions to be drawn are that 
yellow, olive and orange glasses are the most 
suitable." 

Leather for bookbinding. Nature. 73:219- 

20. Ja. *04, '06. 

"The conditions under which books are kept 
have a great Influence on the durability of the 
bindings. When ventilation Is good and artiflcial 
light Is not used the books are in a better con- 
dition. . . . Daylight and especially direct day- 
light, has a bad effect on some leathers and 
also on the colours of the dyes." Most pur- 
chased leathers contain free sulphuric acid. It 
improves the appearance of the material but 
hastens the destruction of the leather, but If 
the "leather containing sulphuric acid Is washed 
with potassium or sodium lactate or acetate 
the effects of the sulphuric acid are neutral- 
ized." 

Leather for libraries. E. W. Hulme and 
others. O. 54p. *2s.6d. Library supply 
CO., Lond. 

Leather question. J. G. Parker. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 8: 489-91. O. '06. 

"Speaking first of the structure, Dr. Parker 
said that all skins in common use for book- 
binding were practically similar in structure. 
The bkin was made up of fibres, or fibrils as 
they were usually called. In rhe outer or grain 
surface of leather these fibrils ran parallel with 
the .«;urface, and were so fine that it was al- 
most Impossible to separate them except under 
a good microscope. Below this layer, and con- 
stituting the great proportion of the skin, there 
was a layer in which the fibres, Instead of be- 
ing felted close together, were in bundles, and 
their direction was at right angles with the 
surface. On the inner, or fiesh side of the 
skin, there was a tendency for the fibrils to 
run parallel with the surface, and these tied 
together the bundles of fibres and tended 
greatly to the strength of the skin. The cus- 
tom of paring the skin down was generally to 
1>e deprecated. In this procsss of paring the 
root of th* »*"--"le« of fibrils was cut off, to the 

" *»*• strength of a skin. So 



much so that a skin which had been pared down 
by one quarter of its thickness lost thereby 60 
per cent, of its strength. Skins which had been 
•plated' or embossed also suffered considerably 
in strength. The elasticity of the fibrils was 
impaired, and in the process of the use of a 
book rthe leather wherever It was bent went 
through a process of gradual disruption. This 
process of 'plating' was effected by passing 
the skin between electrotype rollers bearing 
the grain of some natural skin. It might 
be the grain of another and superior skin, 
which was impressed upon an Inferior kind, or 
it might be that In consequence of the defec- 
tive character of the skin It was thought well 
to impress upon it its own kind of grain. Thus 
sheepskin was frequently givon the grain of 
other skins, especially morocco. There was an 
opinion among librarians and bookbinders that 
If anything strong was requir^^d pigskin must be 
u.«3ed.' There was no denying its strength, bu* In 
consequence of Its natural thickness it was un- 
suitable for any but large books. When used for 
small books it was prepared and reduced, and 
this process by taking away a good deal of the 
gelatine, greatly reduced its strength. Thus 
for large books like folios, and larger, pigskin 
was suitable. In smaller books It was the most 
unsuitable skin that could be used. There was 
another point which had been misunderstood. 
In the first reports which had condemned Per- 
sians under certain conditions. It had not been 
made quite clear that Persian leathers as they 
were Imported into this country were not ab- 
solutely to be condemned, despite their defect- 
ive tannage, provided their subsequent treat- 
ment was properly carried out. They were, 
however, frequently redressed and retanned 
with sumach, and in the process they were 
bleached with acid In order to take a light 
shade. It was this process which was con- 
demned, and skins so treated were absolutely 
unfit for bookbinding. Persian skins which 
had not be^^^n redressed wero suitable for cir- 
culating library work, of which the life of the 
binding was not expected to be mor§ than five 
to ten years." 

Materials and methods in bookbinding. C. 

Chivers. il. Lil). Assn. Rec. 13: 4^5-30. 

D. '11: Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 164- 

70. Jl. '11. 

Speaking of the mechanical values of leather, 
Mr. Chivers says: "Leather has qualities which 
no other materials possess in adaptability to 
the binding and covering of books, because, if 
wisely chosen, it is of far greater variety In 
thickness, softness, pliability, tenacity of ad- 
hesion and strength, being capable of adapta- 
tion to the exceedingly varied conditions of 
modern books. Descriptions of various leathers 
with tests of each are given, accompanied by 
photomicrographs of their trnnsverJ?e sections. 
The article is accompanied by charts showing 
tearing and breaking strains. 

Micrographic study of leather. Nature. 
78: 18-9. My. 7, '08. 

Notes on materials for library bookbind- 
ing. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Asst. 5: 143-6, 
162-4. Ag.-S. '06; Same. Lib. Work, i: 
72-5. Mr. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Binding and repairing. 

Notes on the bookbinding leather con- 
troversy. S. Metz. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
395-8. N. 'it. 

Report of the committee on leather for 
book-binding. Viscount Cobham, and 
H: T. Wood. Q. i2op. ♦$.3.25. '06. Mac- 
millan. 

"The report discusses fully the durability of the 
different kinds of leathers which have been used 
for bookbinding and also the construction of 
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bindings; a specification for binding heavy or 
valuable books and also one for ordinary library 
binding are given. . . . Valuable sections on the 
preparation of leather suitable for bookbinding, 
on bookbinding, and on the preservation or 
books appear In the report." — Nature. 

Lectures. 

Do lectures forward library work? Affirm- 
ative. H: T. Coutts. Lib. Asst. 7:64-5. 
Ja. '10. 

Do lectures forward library work? Nega- 
tive. H. G. Sureties. Lib. Asst. 7:66-7. 
Ja. '10. 

Education through free lectures. C. R. 

Woodruff. Tub. Lib. 10:346-50. Jl. '05. 

"The lecture sy.stem has created a demand 
for books upon many subjects, some of which 
the library was unable to supply; such as books 
on Irish melodies, German folk songs, travel and 
biography. There was an unusually large de- 
mand for books on electricity and metallurgy. 
There has been an iurreahe in the circulation of 
books upon the subjects driven at the free \^c- 
tures. Thorcau's Maine woods is still in con- 
stant demand, due to the fact that it was rec- 
ommended at one of the lecture centers some 
time ago." 

History, organization, and educational 
value of municipal library lectures. R. 
Haxby. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 123-32. Ap. 

Since the passing of the public libraries act 
of 1580, municipal library lectures have been 
l«ioked upun as an important feature of library 
work in (Jreat Hrltain. "The responsibility of 
tlie library authorities does not end with the 
provision of the mean^ of culture; they are 
equally responsible for the careful utilization 
of the means provided. ... A library is a vast 
treasure house of knowledge, and its doors are 
open to all. Us wealth of the richest gems of 
the human intellect is imperishable and incor- 
ruptible, r.ut the would be sharer in this wealth 
is apt to be bewildered by its profusion. 
Tlicre must be guidance and good instruc- 
tion in tlie selection of books suited to 
the requirements and capacity of the individ- 
ual. Tliere are no better means of giving this 
instruction than bj' organizing courses of lec- 
tures, fur they serve the puri>ose of awakening 
an interest on a i)articular subject or branch 
of study, and create a desire to explore se- 
riously and consistently some sr>eeific branch of 
learning." The first Uctures took the form of 
•"lalks on b«)oks" but gradually their scope was 
broadened until at present any subject of gen- 
eral intiirest is looked upon as fitting for a 
library lecture. Man:' nbraries arrange courses 
of lectures on subjects on which the library has 
a good collection of books. Lectures illustrated 
with lantern slides, have proved very success- 
ful and popular with children. The lectures 
should aim to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive. "It is true that a student who 
thoughtfully follows a course or courses of 
lectures derives considerable indirect benefit 
in the way of disciplinary results, and may 
even acquire a respectable knowledge of the 
subject dealt witli: but, if his work cease with 
the final lecture, It may safely be said that he 
throws away five-si.xths of the potential good 
of the course. . . . Much might be written of 
the good moral intluences of the library lectures. 
In binding peoi)le together and bringing out 
latent intellectual tastes and dormant capabil- 
ities hitherto unsuspected In many of our work- 
ing men, thoy are unsurpassed in any other 
branch of library extension work. Experience 
has shown that there is a real appreciation of 
these lectures as an inroad to the choice of 
gt)od literature, especially among those classes 
which havf hitherto had few opportunities of 
cultivating the taste for it." 



Lectures in libraries. G. E. Roebuck. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 11:47-8. F. '09. 

The Carnegie building with its lecture room 
has operated to make lecture courses almost 
a necessity In the up-to-date library. The re- 
sponsibility of providing for these is a difficult 
matter. Societies and leagues undertake to 
provide lecturers with the too frequent result 
of good subjects and poor lectures. The Li- 
brary association might profitably undertake a 
lecture bureau so that good local talent might 
be generally utilized. 

Librarian as a lecturer to children. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 12: 23-7, Jl. 

'09. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Children's department. 

Library and the lecture. F. C. Patten. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 489-92. N. '06. 

The increasing interest in popular Instructive 
lectures which is manifest in many parts of 
the country Is making great progress In Texas. 
The Rosenberg library of Galveston, typical of 
many others in the state, provides for free lec- 
tures and encourages and promotes courses of 
reading and studious work in connection with 
them. Annotated lists of the best books on the 
subject are prepared and additional copies of 
the most valuable are purchased by the library. 
The women's study clubs of Texas have also 
secured lectures with wiiieh the library co-oper- 
ates. The best results seem to follow from a 
series of lectures modeled after the university 
extension courses. This was secured one year 
by getting the services of a University of Chi- 
cago professor who made a circuit of several 
cities giving lectures In each once a week for 
six weeks. 

Library lectures. W: A. Peplow. Lib. 
World. 12: 344-5- Mr. '10. 

Library lectures and extension work. C. 

F. Newcombe. Lib. Asst. 5: 61-3. F. '06. 

"The lecturer who can and does help us In 
our work as librarians Is the man who gives 
out his knowledge in such a way as to open the 
eyes of our readers, and make them see ho<w 
much pleasure is to be got out of some forma 
of reading or study. . . . Throw your net as 
wide as possible, and remember tfiat among 
your readers you will always find those who 
care not only to listen to lectures, but who see 
at once the value of following out a course of 
reading suggested br a sympathetic lecturer." 

Library lectures; their preparation and 
delivery. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 8: 
162-9. Ag. '11. 

The time seems to be coming when the 
.iblliUv to organize and deliver a lecture will be 
a qualification on which success in llbrarianship 
will depend. It will only be an auxiliary quali- 
fication, but its importance is unquestionable. 
No one is l>etter able to reveal the treasures 
of the library than the librarian himself; there 
are numberless subjects on which he is better 
qualified to speak than an outside expert; and 
there are many cases in which an announced 
lecturer fails to appear. The librarian who 
can step into the breach Is fortunate. The es- 
sentials in lecturing are a subject and a method. 
The subject must be one which will attract 
the audience and admit of popular treatment- 
In attracting the audience the form of the sub- 
ject as announced is of importance. Such a 
subject as "The educational value of folk mu- 
seums'* will not draw a crowd. Different results 
will follow an announcement of the same lecture 
under the title "Stories and superstitions about 
ships." The choice of subject must always be 
Influenced by the probable audience. On first 
view It w^ould seem that lantern slides as an 
aid to visualizing the lecture would be an ad- 
vantage. It depends on the subject. In all 
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matters of fact, slides are an unquestioned aid, 
but to attempt to illustrate novels, poems or 
plays, thereby limitiniar the imagination of those 
who see them, is a mistake. A lecture can only 
sugrgrest: it cannot attempt to be exhaustive. A 
lecture to be successful should have as few im- 
portant points as possible; three are sufficient 
for a lecture of an hour in lengrth. Careful prep- 
aration with much practice in reading^ aloud 
for the purpose of improving articulation is 
recommended. 

Public lecture in relation to public li- 
brary work. H: E. Curran. Lib. Assn. 
Roc. 13: 313-21. S. '11. 

"From earliest times, seats of learning and 
other institutions established to promote intel- 
lectual progress, caused libraries to be formed 
as a necessary part of their machinery. The 
public library reverses that order of things — 
providing lectures that will open the mind and 
quicken the intelligence, broaden the outlook 
of the masses upon affairs, excite interest in 
hitherto unexplored regions of knowledge, and 
direct attention to books upon wide and pleas- 
ant prospects of study and Inquiry obtainable 
freely from the libraries — the work of which 
lectures are intended to reinforce." The question 
may be asked, should not such work come under 
the control of the education authorities rather 
than under that of the public library. Opportu- 
nities and facilities for education are many, 
but even at the best, educational institutions 
are limited in their field of activity; they do not 
reach the masses to the extent that the public 
library does. Free lecture work should be im- 
pressed upon the people as part of the library 
work. 

"In I^iverpool and elsewhere, programmes are 
circulated from the libraries and distributed 
from house to house in the various districts; 
posters are placed at the libraries as w^ell as 
the lecture halls; the press is induced to give 
some prominence to the lecture committee's 
work and aims; and at the lectures occasion 
is taken to make it known that behind it all 
is the library committee, whose intention is 
higher than mere lecture giving — a missionary 
duty in fact, to indicate that public library 
books are available not merely for the further 
inve.stieration into lecture subjects but for in- 
quiry also into all branches of human thought 
and human experience. Thus public libraries 
may be made continuation schools for children 
(educationally speaking) of all ages." The lec- 
tures should serve not only as a means of In- 
struction in themselves, but should serve also 
to point out the benefits which the library is 
able to extend. It is a common- practice to list 
on the lecture programs the books bearing on 
the subject of the lecture. Experience shows 
that direct results follow. 

Liverpool has had a long experience in this 
line of work as its free lecture system was 
inaugrurated in 1865. The first lectures were on 
scientific subjects and in time came to be more 
In the nature of classes. Examinations were held 
from time to time. Later the scope was broad- 
ened, and subjects in music, art. literature, 
travel and history were treated. The scientific 
courses gradually ceased to form part of the 
lecture programs, it being thought that such 
work could better be left to the universities. 
Lantern illustrations have now come to be re- 
garded as necessary in lecture work, and the 
library owns its own equipment. In lecture work 
with children, especially, is this feature impor- 
tant. Schoolmasters are apprised of the lec- 
tures, and the lecture subjects are often made 
the basis of essay work in the schools. Thus a 
new bond between library and school is estab- 
lished. Difficulty is often experienced in finding 
the right kind of lecturers. Where the income 
Is limited, this may often be the case. Geo- 
graphical lectures are also to be commended. 
••Travel lectures supply an educational need. 
In the ranks of the prosperous, travel is con- 
sidered a necessary part of a liberal education; 
and for those who have neither the time nor 
the means for voyaging abroad, the next best 



thing is to listen to one who has enjoyed such 
advantages, and to view upon the screen pic- 
tures of foreign peoples and places." 

Public lectures, etc. N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bui. 
13: 120-3. F. '09. 

The New York Board of education gives 
some of its lecture courses in the branch li- 
braries of that city. During the past year lec- 
tures have been given on Shakespeare, Euro- 
pean geography, Asia, music, American history, 
social subjects, art, general history, biography, 
literature, economics, natural science. North 
American geography, government, health, biol- 
ogy, Greece and Home. Reading lists on these 
lecture subjects were compiled, and these 
branch libraries were kept open half an hour 
after the close of each lecture. Other enter- 
tainments given at the branch libraries included 
a literary and musical Hungarian evening, with 
Hungarian addresses, music and folk dances, a 
concert for children by the orchestra of the 
Music school settlement, lectures in German and 
Italian to mothers on prevention of hot-weath- 
er diseases, meetingrs of the Bohemian literary 
club, entertainments for Swedish speaking peo- 
ple, tuberculosis exhibitions, etc. 

Raison d'etre of library lectures. C: F. 

Newcombe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 231- 

43. My. '07. 

Lectures are "a very powerful and potent 
agency towards helping forward the knowledge 
of the best that has bean thought and said in 
the world, and of doing it through one of the 
most winning and persuasive channels known 
to me, the power of the human voice, and the 
personality of the lecturer." In Liverpool the 
lectures given are on popular subjects and at- 
tract large audiences but the books recom- 
mended on the 'ecture syllabus are only occa- 
sionally asked for. Yet "one of the chief rea- 
sons for the very existence of library lectures 
is to send your audience to the books them- 
selves." At Croydon in connection with lec- 
tures, very full and carefully prepared lists of 
books in the 'ibraries on the subject of the lec- 
tures are given out and oooks are lent to any 
one who writes his name and address on a slip. 

Use of the library lecture room. S. H. 
Ranck. Lib. J. 36: 9-14. Ja. '11. 

The uses to which the lecture room of the 
library may be put are of two classes, first, use 
by outside organizations, and second, use by 
the library itself. The use of the lecture room 
by local organizations is a means of advertising 
the libraiy. Publicity Is given thru newspaper 
notices and new people are attracted to the 
library. One of the problems confronting a 
library with a lecture room is the possibility of 
stirring up class feeling by the admission of one 
organization to the exclusion of another. Many 
libraries charge a fee for the use of the room, 
this fee ranging from payment for janitor serv- 
ice up to amounts which furnish a substantial 
revenue to the library. Whatever policy is 
pursued in this matter, the library should feel 
a responsibility for the meetings held under its 
roof. The writer believes that in the long run 
it will prove unwise for a library to use Its 
lecture room as a source of revenue. In Grand 
Rapids the library board has adopted the fol- 
lowing rule: "In a general way all the exercises 
conducted therein shall be for the purpose of 
fostering an interest in educational, literary, 
historical, and scientific subjects and the books 
relating thereto in the library, rather than for 
mere entertainment." The room Is not used by 
local societies for regular meetings, and all 
meetings held by any organization must be open 
to the public. In lectures and meetings held 
under the auspices of the library the occasion 
is made a means of calling attention to books 
in the library on special subjects. With the an- 
nouncements of the lecture the library prints 
a list of the books on its shelves on subjects 
to which the lecture relates. In Grand Rapids 
it has been found that a by-product of this 
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system Is the revelation, in some cases, of weak 
spots in the library's collection of books. The 
same library has found that lectures given in a 
series prove most successful. Local talent has 
been utilized to a large extent, all local lectur- 
ers, with the exception of those in the service of 
the city lecturing on municipal topics, being paid 
a small honorarium from a sum set aside for 
the purpose. School and library have cooperated, 
the library conducting lectures in school build- 
ings. The author offers some suggestions to 
builders of new libraries who expect to include 
lecture rooms. The room should be so arranged 
that it may be utilized for other purposes, for 
exhibits, for Instance. It should be provided 
with a lantern, or moving picture apparatus. If 
possible it is advisable to have two rooms, a 
small room for special meetings and a large 
auditorium. The lecture room should have a 
separate ventilating apparatus. He warns 
against the danger of attempting to do things 
without proper equipment. Quoting from his 
report for 1907 he says: "It is highly desirable 
that the library should be able to furnish a 
meeting place for all local non-exclusive, pub- 
lic-spirited societies of an educational, philan- 
thropic, scientific, engineering, or artistic char- 
acter. The dentists, and doubtless similar 
organizations, would gladly pay a nominal rent- 
al for the use of a meeting place in the building. 
The income from such a source might well be 
devoted -to the purchase of books and periodicals 
relating to the work of the organization. If we 
had several rooms which could be used in this 
way it would probably be an easy matter to 
organize the engineers, architects, and others 
in affiliation with the library. Such organizations 
stimulate thought; they promote study and in- 
vestigation; they help to spread abroad knowl- 
edge among men. For them to meet in the 
library would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. It would bring them near the books 
and current publications which the members 
need in their work; it would help to make the 
library, to a much greater extent, the center of 
the best Intellectual life of the city; it would 
promote In a larger degree the things for which 
the library stands — the dissemination of ideas 
among men. P^'or ideas, not books, after all, are 
the things that mould our lives, that make over, 
recreate, our country, our cities, our institu- 
tions, our industries, and ourselves." 

Legal periodicals. See Periodicals. 

Legislation. 

See also Legislative reference work; Li- 
brary commissions. 

British colonial and American library 
legislation. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 
8: 201-7. F. '06. 

Legislation In South Africa dates from 1818. 
Government p:rants are made in no case unless 
£25 is raised by subscription and then the 
grant cannot exceed £100 a year. Canada has 
a library rate not exceeding one half a mill per 
dollar on the assessed value of all rateable 
property. The Australian colonies all have 
separate laws. "Tasmania has a model library 
law. . . 'The Municipal council of every muni- 
cipality may, from time to time, apply such 
sum as it sees fit. out of the rates of such 
municipality, in and towards the formation and 
maintenance of public libraries within such 
munielpalliy.'. That is the whole act." The 
statute is not compul.sory, however, and only 
Hobart has put It into force. The West Indian 
dependencies have no legislation. "In India the 
government only subsidises libraries connected 
with the leading departments of state, such as 
law and parliamentary libraries for the use of 
legislators and the councils forming the Indian 
goverirment. ... It is a universal provision 
:n colonial administration for the governments 
to assist all kinds of libraries, to the extent 
of contributing as much money as may be 
lalsed by the subscriptions of members or pro- 



duced by a municipal library rate." Library 
legislation began in the United States in 1700. 
"The main provisions of the State library laws 
of America are:— (1.) The adoption of the li- 
brary laws of the state by any city or municip- 
al council, with or without the petition or con- 
sent of the rate payers. The practice differs 
in the various states, but it is permissive and 
not compulsory In every state. (2.) Power to 
tevy a rate for the establishment and support 
of municipal libraries, varying from the frac- 
tion of a mill per dollar on the taxable value of 
the town to any sum the council may see fit 
to levy. (3.) Power to appoint trustees and to 
do everything necessary for the equipment and 
efficient administration of the libraries." In 
the United tr<tates the value of all property is 
taken, instead of mere rental value as In Eng- 
land "as the unit from which the rateable value 
is built up." Hence in America "the produce of 
even a comparatively small library rate is 
much greater than In a town the same size In 
England." The liberal library laws of the 
United States have produced a grreat number 
of very large and magnificently equipped public 
libraries, which are administered by well-edu- 
cated oflacers, who are paid adequate salaries 
for the work they accomplish. No other 
country in the world can show such a scheme 
of libraries, closely in touch with all the other 
educational bodies ,and recognized by the state 
as part of the national system of education."' 

Comparative library law. Lib, World. 7: 
232-5. Mr. *05. 

Canada. 

Act respecting public libraries and art 
schools. Ontario — Legislative assembly. 
I- 1 8. '09. 

England. 

Library legislation. A. IT. Millar. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 434-7. D. '11. 

Main points in British library law. Lib. 
World. 11:285-8. F. '09. 

A tabulation prepared for the use of candi- 
dates for Library association examinations. 

Present condition of library legislation 
in England. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst 5: 
222-6. F. '07. 

Rating free public libraries. H. J. Saund- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 7:82-7. F. '10. 

Suggested library legislation for counties. 
H. W. Fovarguc. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
15-8. Ja. '07. 

United States. 

Bill for library supervision in Illinois. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 181. My. '09. 

California county library law. S. M. Ja- 
cobus. Pub. Lib. 15: 15. Ja. *io. 

Some Calif or nians fear that the new county 
library law may operate to destroy the identity 
of existing libraries, and make the whole M" 
brary system subject to the spoils system. 

California, Library conditions in north- 
ern and central. L. W. Ripley. Lib. J- 
30: 789-90. O. '05. 

California library laws. Lib. J. 34: 307. Jl- 
'09. 

The California legislature recently passed a^ 
"unincorporated town library act." This act 
provides that "upon the application for forma- 
tion of a library district by petition of 50 or 
more taxpayers or residents to the board of su- 
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pervisors in the county in which the town is lo- 
cated, an election must be held to determine 
whether such library establishment shall be 
made. These elections are to be conducted ac- 
cording: to the general election laws of the state. 
The library district, if established, may at any 
time be dissolved upon the vote of two-thirds 
of the qualified electors thereof.. A board of 
three library trustees shall be appointed to con- 
duct the affairs of the library district. It will 
be obligatory upon this board to call an elec- 
tion upon petition of 50 or more taxpayers and 
submit to the electors of the district whether 
the bonds of the district shall be issued and sold 
for the library demands as set forth in this act. 
If it is decided that these bonds are to be is- 
sued they must not bear a greater amount of 
interest than 6 per cent, the interest to be pay- 
able annually or semi-annually, and the bonds 
must be sold in the manner prescribed by the 
board of supervisors, all proceeds therefrom to 
be deposited in the county treasury, to be drawn 
out for library purposes." 

California's new library law. Lib. J. 35 *• 
66. F. '10. 

California's new library law. H. E. 
Haines. Lib. J. 35:20-1. Ja. '10. 

Delaware state library commission, 
Handbook. F. B. Kane, comp. new ed. 
rev. and enl. inc. library law of 1903. D- 
loip. '04. State lib. com., Dover. 

Law of Vermont relating to free public 
libraries. C. D. Watson. Vermont Lib. 
Com. Bui. 5. no. 3: i-3. D. '09- 

Laws of Vermont relating to public li- 
braries. (In Seventh biennial report 
board of Lib. Com., Vt., 1907-1908. p. 

31-41.) 
Laws of Wisconsin relating to free pub- 
lic libraries and the Free library com- 
mission. '05. Free lib. commission, 
Madison. 

Library commission law of Illinois. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 301. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library commissions. 

Library laws of the .state of California. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 4: 123-43. Ap. 
'09. 

Library legislation. R. B. Stone. Penn. 
Lib. Notes. 4' 56-61. O. *ii. 

A history of library legislation in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Library legislation; preprint of Manual 
of library economy, ch. ix. W: F. Yust. 
bibliog. I5p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Library legislation in California. H. E. 

Haines. Lib. J. 34^ 167-8. Ap. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing County extension. 

Library legislation in Illinois. Pub. Lib. 
14: 267. J I. '09. 

Library legislation in Iowa, 1909. la. Lib. Q. 

6:29-30. Ap. '09. 
Library legislation in 1904. W. F. Yust. 

Lib. J. 30:81. F. *05; Same. Pub. Lib. 

10: 72-3. F. '05. 



"Twelve [states] passed 37 library laws of 
general application and a number of local acts." 
These laws are tabulated according to subjects. 

Library legislation in 1905. A. Wynkoop. 

Lib. J. 31: 57-9. F. '06. 

The new laws for 1905 "aim to make more 
liberal provision for library work or to remove 
leeal difUculties in the way of its extension. . 
. . One new library commission was created 
and four others were enlarged either in func- 
tion or scope. Provision for the founding and 
support of libraries was made more liberal in 
the case of seven states. ... In some form or 
other the state library has received mention la 
the laws of nearly all the states and territo- 
ries, and in 16 cases provision is made for en- 
larged work, additional fuhctlons, or improved 
equipments ... In several states minute pro- 
vision is made for the care and distribution of 
state documents, giving evidence of a wide- 
spread awakened sentiment on this subject." 

Library legislation in 1906. A. Wynkoop. 
Lit. J. 32: 70-1. F. '07. 

Library legislation in 1907; a summary. 
N. Y. Libraries, i: 85. Ap. '08. 

Library legislation in 1908. N. Y. Libra- 
ries, i: 216. Ap. '09. 

Library legislation in 1909. Pub. Lib. 
14: 239. Je. '09. 

Library legislation in 191 o. W. R. East- 
man and C. B. Lester. Lib. J. 36: 66-7. 
F. 'II. 

Library legislation in the northwest. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30: C10-2. S.; Same. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 1-6. O. '05. 

Model library commission law. Lib. J. 
34:360-1. Ag. '09. 

New legislation in Pennsylvania. Penn. 
Lib. Notes. 2: 1-3. Ap. '09. 

New library bill in Indiana. Lib. Occur- 
rent. 2: 49-50. Mr. '09. 

"Act providing for the extension of library 
privileges to townships in which free public li- 
braries are, or may hereafter be, located." Up- 
on petition of 50 taxpayers a township adviso- 
ry board must levy a tax of not less than Ave 
tenths of a mill or more than one mill to secure 
the extension of library privileges from some 
designated public library to the residents of the 
township. The full text of the law Is here giv- 
en. 

Ohio library laws. Ohio state library. 1-16. 
'10. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. M. F. 
Isom. Lib. J. 30: 279-81. My. '05. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. W: L. 

Brewster. Lib. J. 30: 785-6. O. '05. 

"In February, 1901, the library law was 
passed following the Wiflconsin law cloHely, 
but permitting a city to enter Into a contract 
with any existing library by which the residents 
. . . hare free use of the library in return for 
the library tax. ... A school district library 
law was enacted In 1901 . . . and amended. 1904, 
so that ten cents must be expended on district 
schools each year for each child of school age." 

Oregon, Text of library commission law. 
J. Brigham. Lib. J. 30: C49-50. S. '05- 

Proposed library legislation for Illin 
Pub. Lib. 12: 96-7. Mr. '07. 
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Proposed library legislation in Ohio. Lib. 

J. 33: 507-^. D. '08. 
"A bill to provide for the appointment; of a 
state board of library examiners and the exam- 
ination of librarians and library employees has 
been accepted with the unanimous vote of the 
Ohio library association as ready to go before 
the legislature of Ohio." The text of the bill 
is given in full in the article. 

Recent California library legislation and ' 
its significance. M. J. Ferguson. Cal. 
Lib. Assn. Handbook and proceedings. 
P- 35-40- '09. 

Recent library legislation. Pub. Lib. 16: 
208-10. My. '11. 

Report of the committee on essentials of 
a model commission law. C. Hadley. 
Lib. J. 34:360-1. Ag.; Same. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:342-5. S. '09. 

Summary of library legislation for 1907. 
W. R. Eastman. Lib. J. ZZ- 180. My. '08. 

Summary of library legislation for 1909. 
W.R. Eastman. Lib. J. 35:117-8. Mr. '10. 

Synopsis of laws authorizing library 
commissions. Pub. Lib. 10: 83-7. F. '05. 

Washington, Library conditions in. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30:787-8. O. '05. 

Wisconsin library legislation, 1905. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. i: 53-4. Jl. '05. 

Legislative reference work. 

See also Municipal reference work. 

Danger in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of legislative and municipal 
reference departments. Special Lib. 2: 
33. Ap. '11. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin legis- 
lative department has written a letter voicing 
a warning against the indiscriminate estab- 
lishment of municipal and legislative reference 
departments. Of the letters received by him 
asking advice in the founding of such depart- 
ments about one half are from earnest and 
able people. About one quarter come from peo- 
ple who are plainly desirous of a political job, 
while the remaining quarter come from earnest 
people who know nothing of the work. "I think 
that every librarian in this work should do 
his best to stop the formation of departments 
when it is found that there are no trained 
people who can take charge of them. The work 
cannot be done by people who have no train- 
ing or experience in it. It will be a failure and we 
ought to be frank with the legislature if trained 
people are not secured for these places. . . . 
A great harm can be done to a good movement 
by rushing Into it or by allowing politicians or 
people totally unfit to work in such departments 
to have charge of them." 

Establishment in Indiana. Tnd. State Lib. 
Bui. No. 14: 1-2. Je. '06. 

Good check for the riot of legislation. 

World's Work. 11: 6812-3. N. '05. 

"This system operates to produce conserva- 
tism, lifts measures from the sphere of petty 
partisan wrangling and establishes them on a 
higher plane." 

Indiana legislative reference department. 
E. Cleland. bibliog. Special Lib. i: 58- 
60. O. '10. 



The Indiana department Is patterned after 
the Wisconsin department varying according to 
its resources and the demand made upon it. 
All material before finding a place on its shelves 
is critically reviewed as the shelf space only 
admits that which will be of use. The Dewey 
classification is used and the catalog written 
on durable cards. An index to the bills of the 
state is made and an Index to the session 
laws is under way. Clippings are made from 
newspapers, magazines and proceedings of so- 
cieties. 

Legislative clearing-house. Nation. 81: 
478. D. 14, '05. 

"The average legislator, cast or west. Is. not 
an habitual user of libraries. He is rather im- 
patient of getting up a topic unless he has an 
accomplished secretary to do it for him. This 
is where the Wisconsin plan seems especially 
practical. The Senator's request for data on 
such and such a topic will bring him, say. 
a dozen newspaper clippings from various parts 
of the country, a report issued In Massachu- 
setts, some legislative testimony from Oregon, 
typewi'itten extracts from the latest standard 
books on the subject. . . . and, perhaps, some 
letters from unomclal sources describing the 
working of the statutes passed elsewhere. Not 
a sentence is included that is not strictly ger- 
mane." 

Legislative librarian in Wisconsin. J: C. 
Commons. R. of Rs. 32:722-3. D. '05. 

In 1901 the legislature of Wisconsin appropri- 
ated $1,500 with which to employ a reference 
librarian. The assistance rendered was so prac- 
tical and effective that in 1903 the appropriation 
for that department was increased, and again 
increased in 1905 until now it is $4,500 a year. 
Not only the legislators, but the citizens of the 
state, make use of this enterprise. 

Legislative reference. C. B. Lester. Ind. 
State Lib. Bui. No. 17: 1-2. O. '06. 

Legislative reference bureau. E. Brunc- 
ken. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 96-105. 
F. '07. 
State libraries have always given more or 
less aid to legislators, but they have not con- 
sidered this one of their chief functions. In 
1892 the New York state library notified the 
membei-s of the legislature that it was ready 
to furnish promptly material on any topic of 
legislation. The Wisconsin legislative refer- 
ence bureau Is, however, as yet the only such 
bureau established by express legislation. The 
need of such a bureau is great. In all other 
countries except ours bills are drawn by 
trained experts, while here anyone may in- 
troduce a bill which may be drawn without re- 
gard to other existing laws. The work of the 
reference bureau Is only limited by the size of 
the staff employed. It should aim to cover the 
"whole vast field of contemporaneous public 
life." Its only restriction is that it must be 
strictly nonpartisan. Such bureaus need not 
. neces.«»arily be limited to state functions. Cit- 
ies are much In need of work of the same 
sort. Baltimore has Just instituted such a bu- 
reau. 

Lcprislative reference bureaus. Report of 
the librarian of congress. 1911: 183-237. 
Library of congress. 

Several bills were introduced at the second 
sos.sfon of the slxty-flrat congrress looking to the 
establishment of a legislative reference bureau 
at Washington. The object of these bills Is 
improvement of legislation: first, improvement 
in substance by the assurance of adequate data; 
second, improvement in form thru the employ- 
ment of experts. The Library of congress is 
alreadv supplying legislators with data which 
they require, but a legislative reference bureau 
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goes further than this. "It undertakes not 
merely to classify and to catalog, but to draw 
off from a general collection, the literature — 
that is. the data — bearing upon a particular 
legislative project. It indexes, extracts, com- 
piles. It acquires extra copies of society pub- 
lications and periodicals and breaks these up 
for the sake of the articles pertinent to a par- 
ticular subject. It clips from newspapers; and 
it classilles the extracts, the compilations, the 
articles, and the clippings in scrapbook, or 
portfolio, or vertical hie, in sucli a way tlmt 
all material relating to that topic is kept to- 
gether and can be drawn forth at a moment's 
notice. To printed literature it often adds 
written memoranda as to fact and even opinion 
as to merit, which it secures by correspondence 
with experts." The organization of a congres- 
sional reference bureau will depend upon the 
functions such a bureau is expected to perform 
— whether it is merely to collect data, or 
whether it is to provide also for the preparation 
of indexes and digests, and for the drafting 
and revision of bills. In any case it must be 
recognized that the organization must be elab- 
orate beyond that provided by any state; and 
that the work must be strictly non-partisan. 

There follows some comparison of the work 
now being done In the various states, princi- 
pally Wisconsin and New York, and a compila- 
tion of the laws of all states which have made 
any provision for legislative reference depart- 
ments. 

The preparation of an index to comparative 
legislation, one of the features provided for In 
the proposed legislation, would be an entirely 
new undertaking for tlie Library of congress. 
"There is at present no such Index compre- 
hensive in scope. An index published by the 
state library at Albany covers the legislation 
of the several states. An index that would 
cover promptly, intelligently, and accurately 
the current legislation of the world would 
render a great public service — a service to the 
legislator In congress, to the executive branch 
of the government In Its diplomatic relations, to 
the scientific bureaus of the government, and 
to all students of current, political, and eco- 
nomic facts and tendencies. Published period- 
ically — say monthly — It can be made to broaden 
its service, to the aid of legislators, adminis- 
trators, and investigators in all parts of this 
country and in other countries. The work 
should be done at Washington. It can only 
be done at the national library, where the ma- 
terial is to be found or by which (with the 
aid of the consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States) it can most effect- 
ively be secured. It will require not merely 
the current statutes promptly upon their en- 
actment, but the files showing the legislation 
of the past. It will require subscriptions to a 
considerable amount of material which can not 
be secured by the library as gift. It will re- 
quire a systematically organized corps of special 
workers, besides the routine service for re- 
cording, classifying and for correspondence. 
If such a work can be organized at the Library 
of congress, it will do more than any other 
expenditure of a similar amount to make use- 
ful the great mass of legislative documents 
"Which are accumulating within its walls, and 
which it has an opportunity to accumulate 
imequaled by any other institution in the 
world." The index would cover the statute 
laws of all civilized countries. It would cover 
primarily the most recent enactments, but 
would from time to time trace back the entire 
course of legislation in a particular subject. 
It would be not merely a list of acts by title, 
but would be a subject index, and, in a meas- 
ure, a digest. The work of indexing the stat- 
utes calls for a particular type of mind. "In 
the proposals and discussions hitherto in regard 
to Indexing legislation and, Indeed, In the work 
which has been undertaken, the qualities of 
mind and training of those who are required 
to perform the work have not been appreciated. 



An index is a guide. Guides are made to 
economize time and give certainty. A good 
index is one which leads an inquirer directly 
to wiiat he wants and puts him in touch with 
all that lie seeks. The insight and compre- 
hensive knowledge which a lawyer must have 
who presumes to foresee what other lawyers 
may want in the body of statutes have appar- 
ently escaped the attention of those who have 
given the subject of indexing the statutes con- 
sideration. JSuch indexes must meet the practi- 
cal needs of tlie lawyer because sooner or 
hiter all exact and serious use of the statutes 
falls to men trained in law." With the tre- 
mendous increase of legislative-made law thru- 
out the world the cost in time of individual 
researcli has come to be a considerable item. 
The cost of statutory law service would be 
trifling compared with the economies that could 
be effected. "The practical relation of scientific 
indexes to better legislation has not been un- 
der.stood in this country. It should be care- 
fully considered, liy bringing to light all the 
law which has a bearing on the subjects of 
proposed legislation, such indexes would un- 
doubtedly enable our legislators (particularly 
if they avail tliemst-lves of the assistance of 
the statutory specialists who made the indexes) 
to prepare statutes which are not only more 
harmonious and consistent in principle, precise 
in phraseology, and clear and intelligible in 
form, but which are better in subject matter, 
fewer in number, and shorter in length." Lit- 
tle definite information is to be obtained in 
America as to the acts of foreign legislative 
bodies. Statements of the legislative acts of 
foreign countries are constantly being made to 
congress, but there is no immediate means of 
verifying them. Individuals are occasionally 
employed for a short time to report the foreign 
law on certain subjects; but temporary service 
comes relatively higher than permanent service. 
Furthermore these men are frequently not well 
trained and their reports, therefore, lack exact- 
ness. "Ours is the only great country having 
popular law making bodies which fail to employ 
specialists in statutory law to assist them." 

The report closes with the text. In full, of 
the bills introduced in the sixty-first congress. 

Legislative reference library. R. M. Bax- 
ter. Arena. 39: 674-81. Je. '08. 

There should be established an information 
bureau for the legislators of every state. "In 
every state you find an adequate judiciary de- 
partment; that is, their working outfit has been 
amply supplied; they have their secretaries, an 
admirable library, and skilled clerks to put the 
library at their service. Again, there is a 
group of executive ofilces and eacli in the 
charge of a man who is supposed to be uniquely 
fitted for that place. On the other hand, you 
have the legislature, the law-making branch of 
state government — really the raison d'etre of 
the other two— most unfavorably provided for 
of all. It is made up of a lot of men dragged 
off from their business for sixty days, and fre- 
quently at a pecuniary loss, to wrestle with 
over 1,200 legislative propositions — every one of 
which demands an altogether different point of 
view than anything they have been accustomed 
to cultivate. Hitherto the Solon could rely for 
help on the lobby, hire his own secretary to 
gather material, or consult an attorney for 
opinions on legislative constitutionality or suit- 
ability. And about the only thing h'.» did was 
the first of the three. This movement is not 
to be confused with the people's lobby. That 
enterpri.se assumes to guide legislation. . . . 
The lej;lslatlve librarian is not a guide. He 
is not tJtarting anything or advocating anything, 
lie is r.ot creating a demand for his services; 
he simply waits till he is called on. He does 
not take the place of legislator or constituency. 
He is only an attractive supplement to what 
exists. He Fays as quantity and quality of 
legislation become more complex, the maker of 
it needs help — of an intelligent discriminating 
kind. He Is, more accurately, perhaps, a pri- 
vate secretary. It is not the material the 
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Boods. . . , Fior eiample. If tUe Isaue Is 
capiloL t>utilshmen(. ttieae legistBtorfi n.rf Hfler 
tabulattd materia] to tell thont what slates 
bave citpltal punlahinent, what stairs have 
Kbollshed the pnietlce. In the atatea which have 
ilta] punishment, what number or Indlcl- 
ntfl (or often •icB so pi]nlBha,ble have been 
ituraed before and after the adoption of this 
„iethoiI7 These direct, simple facls nre Just 
What men ask for." The purpose of the llbrnry 
Is to Rather toRcther and make Immedlatoiy 
avullnbie tor reference any and all s[atpm?ntK 
of (acts that may have a practical tiearlne upon 
the questions to come before the IcRlalature. 
When the leglalator comes far help the factx 



y bit of InformHlion. an exact account 
source — volume, chapter. paBe nnd para- 
The source of facts often determines 
:[rely their value. . , The posalblMtles 
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1 Wis- 



.\ public utility law. . . . _. 

Dudgeon, a lawyer of the department employed 
as a speclaliin bill draflaman, and Mr. John R, 
Commons, of the University at Wlaconaln, In- 
ternational authority on public utitllies, first 
met the legislature committee and mapped out 
& general plan for a bill. Then they studied 
all leeialatlve regulation o( public -service cor- 

Uasaachusctts law to regulate rajB and electrlc- 
Ilght plants, and the proposed New Tork pub- 
llc-utmiy law. The decisions □( the various 
courts relative to regulation of public -service 
corporations were studied. Wherever possible. 



language which had been _, . 

courts was used. In some caaea a phrase or 
vord was used only ader an exhaustive study 
o( decisions lasting several days. When a com- 
plete draft of tlieljll! »ns made It was printed. 
The department sent copies of the bill to every 
man who was suppoaed to -nave any special 
knowledge o( the subject or any (cature of It. 
Copies were sent to university men. to practical 
experts, to managers nnd superintendents of 
public utilities, to lawyers and Judges, and to 
mayors and aldermen of various cities. AM 
were asked to comment upon and criticise the 
measure. Many financially Interested responded 
In a dislnteresled manner with valuable sug- 
gestions. Tliere were public hearlags before 
the Joint legislature committee. All the argu- 
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when the hearings closed, the committee took 
up every suggestion and looked at II with the 
moM searching scrutiny. Bo It came about that 
leglllators. professional draftsmen, university 
authorlllea. men of large affairs, legal counsel 
and public offldals all got (ogelber to mnke a. 
single law. The work that was done has proved 
gratifying to the leglBlators. It has been very 
cordially commended by attorneys ^general and 
members of the Supreme court It Is a decided 
' 'ime and money." 



Legi.'ilativc reference work and its op- 
portunities- C. R. Woodruff. A. L, A. 
Bui. 2: 278-83. S. '08; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 13; 300-3- O. '08. 
"Prof. John Burton Phillips, In his admirable 
Scientific assistance In law-making, declarea 
that H.lftJ laws and resolutions were enacted 
In J901 by our several stales, and that several 
state legislatures passed more than SOO laws at 
a session, and the average leglalature Is not 
over so days In length. Then he asks the per- 
tinent question. How can any man vote Inlelli- 
gently on the passage of so many laws In £o 
short a time? Me might also have Inquired 
with equal force. How can so many laws he 
properly designed and drafted? The answer is. 
they are not. No small part of the growing 
mass ot llUgatlon Is due d&ectly to Ihe sloven- 



liness with which laws arc prepared nnd pASSed. 
The legislature does not object to havlrig' a par- 
llamenlarlan to advise the presiding officer. It 
Is not regarded as a reflection :ipon his csLpaclty. 
knowledge or ability to have an expert always 
at hand to advise him eg to Intricate and unex- 
pected points as they arise. Then why should 
there be any reasonable objection tci having 
eipeit drauBlilsmen to prepare the laws and ex- 
pert advisors as Co the contents of bills? Wby 
should there be any feellnr of healtallon hi 
calllns upon n well -regulated leglslallvo retrr- 
ence library (or nsslslance? ... It Is the 
duly and Ihe opportunity of the stale librarian 
If there Is no IsGlalatlve ilbrarltin. and of the 
latter. If there is one. to give this nsslstsm-e 
and In this way contribute to the Improvement 
of the (iti.illty of state IcglsUtlon wlilch. as I 



cIOBo and harmonious relations with each other. 
In short, the system must be ezctended to every 
state and then carefully co-ordinated, possibly 

through some specially devised clearing house 
or through the Library of congress acting In 

Legislative reference work and the re- 
porting of legislation; discussion. A' 

L. A. Bui. 4: 703-13. S. '10. 

A discussion o( the work of the Law report- 
ing company ot New York which Indexes the 
bills presented lo the legislatures of the vari- 
ous slates. Libraries as a rule found this 

service satisfactory. 

Legislative reference work without an 
npproprialion. J. Brigham. A. L. A. 
Bui. 1: 200-12. Jl, '07. 
"The IcglBlatlve reference section of the New 
York al£te library brings to l^lalators and l<s- 
Islatlve committees all available Information 
bearing upon proposed leglslatloa, but does nol 
undertake lo act for the legislator or the legis- 
lative committee, either In passing on Iho rela- 
tive value of the inrormatlon given Or in the 
drafting of hills for legislative action. The 
legislative reference department ot 'Wlsuonsln'i 
library commission docs nM stop here. It IMt 
only collects, collates and supplies nil needed 
Information, but It also passes on the relative 
value of the same. It also supplies leglslnlors 
and legislative cororaittees with briefs aiA ar- 
guments, and on request, drafts hills. Th* 
legislator has only to pre«« the button: the ref- 
erence librarian and his aastslants do the r«at." 
In Indiana "'the department tried to aervo as 
legislative Etcretary (or every member who fle- 
Blred Its services. . . . Nebraska makes no 
direct provision for legislative retereiico work, 
but In the general appioprlatlon bill passed last 
winter that work is recognised as a branch of 
the State historical society. . . . Maryland's 
legislative reference law Is unique Ir. that tt 
generously permits the city ot Baltlmoro I* 
provide at its own expense a leelalatlve refer- 
ence deparlmfcnt for the benefit of the oaplta] 
city and the state. ... In thi Maryland law, I 

parlment responsibility for legislative func- 
llons." In Ithode Island an appropriation ot 
tl.SOO annually Is provided by the legislature 
arid Ihe department Is limited to reference Work 
pure and simple. South Dakota has a division 
of legislative reference In the state library but 
no direct appropriation (or It. Iowa has 
an extra assistant In Its state llbraly for Butb 
work, the other expenses being borne bj- the II- 
brarv. Several other states have such bureaux 
provided tor by legislative act or approprUUOo. 
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lUve reference work— Conlinued. 
Official legislative adviser in 
Outlook. ;9: 415-6. F. 18. ' 
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Items and calalOKUc mSKailne 1 

spondence Is carried on witti experts rvHorains 
varluua subjects ot probable leelslatlve aeilmiL 
the work of congresH and of llie varlmia aUile 
leglslalureH Is carefully fullawed. and c(ipl»i uf 
bills are obtained. liuoku and rt-port.s arc col- 
lected, A thorough card Index sysli-m Is usfd, 
whlcb mukes it poSEible to gvX at any desired 
tnforinallon In a very short si«icc ot lime. When 
a bill Is about to be drafted, the author comes 
to the leBislailve llbrarlnn fur Iciformallon ag lo 

lubjecl, and for advlcu an to the proper 

t him for e.KHCl, unpreju- 



Province of the state library when re- 
stricted to the service of the legislature. 
J. E. King. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 292-4. S. 
■09. 
Noies on this article are given under the 
heading State llUrartea, 

Qiialifii-ations of legislative and miinictpal 
reference librarians. M. S. Dudgeon. 
Special Lib. j: 114-5. D. 'u. 
Notes on this nrtlele ore given under the 
heading lilbrarluns and asHlslanls. 

Wisconsin legislative library. M. S. Dud- 
geon. Yale R. 16: 288-95. N. '07. 

The average leeislator cannot he corrupted 
but there Is danger that he may bo misled to 
form wrong Judgments by lobbyists who set 
before him cerlnin ildes only ot a question. He 
needs a source from which "he con obtain com- 
plete Information and Intelligent unbiased sug- 
■ceatlons," and he also needs assistance In nut- 
ting his measure Into proper form. The Wla- 
foupln legislative reference department, a. pi- 
oneer In Its work, "does not maintain an exten- 
sive or expensive library.'' A book found in 
any of the Madison libraries Is not duplicnled 
"unlvss It has a direct bearing' upon leglsla- 
tlon and n-ould be in constant demand." It is 
however inado available by being Indexed. The 
dcpui'tmcnt collects "ail lilnda ot docmnenia rc- 
iBtlDB to the legislation of the other Btstes. of 
the federal government, ana of foreign coun- 
tries. . . . Everywhere are problems grow- 
ing out of crime and pauperism: marriage and 
divorce problemEl problems relating to hours ot 
Isljor, child labor, and wages; various prob- 
lems connected with the relation of labor and 
capital and the rights and duties of both; 
problems arising out ot Insurance, inheritance, 
taxation, and the regulation of public service 
corporations. What the legislator needs to 
know Is what efforts other communities are 
making lo solve these probltons and how Ihey 
are succeeding, so that good measures may be 
adopted from other communities and ta I lures 
need not tK duptieatcd. Prior to each nession a 
special effort is made to get copies of every 
law on every subject which is likely to be leg- 
islated upon at the current session. All data 
bearing upon the success or failure o( the iegls- 
Klion ennetcd in other states and countries 
are also collected. If a measure has failed or 
baa been repealed, the reasons for the failure 
or repeal sre Bought. It it has been success- 
ful. Its provisions are carefully studied and 
analysed with a view to their adaptability to 
local needs." A store of critical data la col- 



lected, classified and made quickly aeceselble 
for a concise presentation ot leglslotive sub- 
jects. Any appearance of Influencing legisla- 
tion Is avoided. In the department In a cnta- 
loger "who not only knows Indexing, but knows 
enough ot law, economics, and legislation to 
classify and index intelligently the great va- 
riety of material which this department is Con- 
stantly eollpcling." Another assistant a atu- 
dent of social and ecunomlc ccndJIlonB writes 
each year A number of valuable bulletins Upon 
questions of interest to legtolators. "This de- 
partment makes every effort to bring the leg- 
islators into conlact with the university pro- 
fessors who are dealing with subjects paral- 
lel In those legUlnted upon. Inniilries ns to 
eonstltutlonality are retairad to the law school 
men. The engineering department of the uni- 
versity Is called in when queslions as to water 
KDwer. dams, drainage, .ind similar subjects are 
cfore the legislature. The ngrlcullunil de|>art- 
nienl Is consulted on such questions as Canada 
thistles, bovine tuberculosis, and all sclentlflc 
phases of practical agricultural subjects. The 
opinions of the men in the departments of eco- 
nomics are sought la regard to legislation along 
the line of taxation, regulation of public 



nouneei by some the most complete law of the 
kind ever enacted, was under consideration the 
department detailed one of lis lawyers lo draft 
It. He cnlled in on consultation Prof. John R. 
Commons of the University ot Wisconsin, a stu- 
publlc utility questions. In confer 
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decisions on the reguistlon of public service 
corporations. "Wherever possible languago 
which had been construed by the courts was 
used." When a complete draft of the bill was 
mede It was printed and copies sent to every 
man who was supposed to have special hnowl- 
pdge. of any of the features. Public taearlDgs 
were then given on the bill. "The facts stated, 
court decisions cited, ajid economic principles 
advanced ty those making arguments upon the 
hearings were subjected to careful verification. 
Here were legislators, experienced 
draftsmen, eminent economists of the universi- 
ty, hlifh-prlced legal counsel and pxpcrls rep- 
resenting special Interests affected, state and 
cltv ofHcIals, as well as public-spirited lawyers 
and othPr cIMzens interested In behalf Of the 
public, all centering their efforts and contrib- 
uting their best thought toward the framing of 
a single law, 'I'hnt such a Bitua.tlon developed 
was in a large degrcQ due to the legislative ref- 

Wisconsin syslem and the Nebr.iski 
plan. A. E, Sheldon. Neb, Lib. Bill. 
No. 3: 3-5- N. '06. 
"The Wisconsin reference library may be 
summarised as follows: Volumes of all kinds, 
3137: Pamphlet-holders, wooden boxes. 893; 
Pamphlet -holders, thin cardtjoard cases, MO. 
The books consist mainly of two classes. First, 
offlcial reports and authoritative documents 
from all parts of the world giving stotlatieal 
and other Intornuitlon upon the suhject-i con- 
cerned. Second, books of scholarly research and 
investigation by Hpeclallsta upon social, eco- 
nomic, and political queslions. The pamphlet- 
holders contain material In three fonns. First, 
pamphlets themselves— paper covered essays 
nnd arRuments, laws, ordinances and decisions, 
from every possible source,— showing what ac- 
tion has been taken by leglFlatlve and admin- 
istrative bodies, what argumraits and counter 
arguments have been made upon the subjects 
of that action. Second, magaslne articles torn 
from their setting, and fastened in a manilla 
paper cover with the title or topic conspicuous- 
ly printed on the front. Third, newspaper and 
periodical clippings, pasted on sheets of manil- 
la pappF, eight by ten inches In aiie, which 
are perforated at the back edge so that they 
may be lied together for convenience In use. To 
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Legislative reference work — Continued. 
these three classes of material should be added 
a fourth. This consists of official correspond- 
ence — letters written in answer to inquiries giv- 
ing facts or opinions as seen by the writers. 
These letters are pasted or otherwise fastened 
to the manilla sheets used for newspaper clip- 
pings. The key to the use of all this material 
is found in a card catalog. , . . The subject 
headings used should bo not only those natur- 
ally thought of by libraries and specialists, 
but every possible name which would be used 
by the every day citizen, — the whole minutely 
cross-referenced so as to guide the searcher 
surely to his object." 

Wisconsin's legislative reference depart- 
ment. Lib. J. 30: C242-6. S. '05; Same. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 53-6. Jl. *o6. 

"Essentials for work in helping the cause of 
good legislation . . . [are] 1. ... A .selected li- 
brary convenient to the legislative halls. ... 2. 
A trained librarian and indexer. ... 3. The ma- 
terial . . . arranged so that it is compact and 
accessible. Do not be afraid to tear up books, 
documents, pamphlets, clippings, letters, manu- 
scripts or other material. Minutely index this 
material. Put it under the subjects. Liegisla- 
tors have no time to read large books. ... 4. 
Complete index of all bills which have not be- 
come laws. ... 5. Records of vetoes, special 
messages, political platforms, political literature 
. . . should be carefully noted and arranged. 
... 6. Digest of laws on every subject before 
the legislature should be made. ... 7. The de- 
partment must be entirely non-political and 
non-partisan. ... 8. The head of the department 
should be trained in economics, political science 
and social science in general, and should also 
have a good knowledge of constitutional law. 
. . . Get material, facts, data, etc., and get it 
quickly and get it to the point, boil It down and 
digest. . . . Make arrangements with all libraries 
in your city and libraries elsewhere for the loan 
of books or other material. . . . Keep your place 
open from early in the morning till late at night. 
Do everything in your power to accommodate 
those for whom you work." 

Lending methods. See Loan department. 
Lettering of books. See Marking books. 

Liberty of the press. 

Writers and ofHcial censors under Eliz- 
abeth and James L Library, n. s. 8: 
t. 34-63. Ap. '07. 

Librarians' aids. 

Ethics of library tools. M. van Buren. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 180-1. X. '11. 

Helps for librarians. North Carolina Lib. 
Bui. i: 105-8. D. '11. 

The library aids whicfh the libnirian has at 
hor command may be classed as human aids 
and non-human aids. In the llrst cla.ss the 
A. L. A. stands first. "To it we owe in a 
large mt*asure our modern library method.s, the 
infusion of practical business mothods into our 
work, and the elevation of llbrarlanship to a 
dignltlfd and honored place among the profes- 
slon.s." Similar in aim are the state a.ssocia- 
tlons, and tho state library commission is 
anotlier organization ready to lend aid. Mem- 
bers of other professions are a great help. 
Doctors, lawyers, and others gladly respond to 
recjuests for Information. And librarians any- 
where at any time stand ready to give help 
and information to one another. At the head 
of the second class stand the A. Jj. A. catalog, 
the Decimal elassincation, and the A. I^. A. 
list of subject headings. If a librarian were 
to be deprived of all professional tools but one, 
she would surely select the A. Ij. A. Catalog. 
In spite; of the criticism against the Dewey 
Decimal classification it has been widely used, 



and the revised edition was anxiously awaited. 
It had been promised that the 7th edition 
would be revised to meet the growth in the 
literature of many subjects. "But it is a 
great disappointment. Many of the classes 
which we had hoped to see expanded are un- 
touched, and several which did not seem to 
require much expansion, have been divided and 
subdivided almost to infinity. In the old edition. 
611 & 612, anatomy and physiologry, occupied 
3 pages, in the new 68! This notwithstanding 
the fact that these classes were reasonably 
adequate for all except special libraries. On 
the other hand. Agriculture, a subject in which 
even the smallest library is intensely Interested 
to-day and around which has grown up a vast 
amount of literature, has only one-half page, 
the same as in the previous editions. The 
relative subject index which has been thorough- 
ly revised, atones in a measure for the lack of 
revision in the tables, and many new and im- 
portant subjects are included which are not 
indicated in the tables proper. This is not a 
criticism of the Decimal classification as such, 
but merely of the 7th edition, which does not, 
in our estimation, fulfill the promises made for 
it." The A. D. A. list of subject headings as 
it appears in its revised edition is admirable 
in every respect. The publications of the A. 
D. A. publishing board are of great value; at 
their head stands the Booklist. "I sometimes 
think we do not get as much out of the Book- 
list as we might. The critical notes, the L. C. 
serial numbers, the classification numbers, and 
the subject headings, all help wonderfully in 
the technical part of a librarian's work." A 
subject index to the Booklist will hereafter 
be issued each year in addition to an author 
Index. The "Manual of library economy," is- 
sued in chapters by the A. L. A. publishing 
board, and the manuals of American librar>' 
economy, issued In the same way by the 
Newark public library, are valuable. The Li- 
brary of Congress is a valuable friend thru its 
book loans, its bibliographies and Its card dis- 
tribution section. Of the publications of com- 
mercial enterprises, the most valuable are those 
of the II. W. Wilson company. State and 
government documents contain great store- 
houses of information and Mr. Wyer*s "Gov- 
ernment documents for the small librarv" 
should be in ever>' librarians' hand. Reference 
should also be made to the library periodicals 
and the bulletins of state commissions. Everv 
organization and association In these days is 
resorting to print to promulgate its cause.' Li- 
braries are usually swamped with material of 
this kind, but it is worth while to take time 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

Librarian's book shelf. la. Lib. Q. 5: 207 
Ap. '08. 

Librarians and assistants. 

See also Children's librarians; Civil serv- 
ice for libraries; Examinations; Librarians' 
aids; Library associations and clubs; Library 
schools; Library training; Pensions for libra- 
rians; Registration of librarians^ Salaries; Staff 
meetings; Time schedules; Vacations; Work 
sheets. 

Academic standing of college library as- 
sistants and their relation to the Car- 
negie foundation. W. E. Henry. A. L. 
A. Bui. 5: 258-63. Jl. 'ii; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 294-5. Jl. '11. 

The reference librarian must "possess a 
larger grasp of information than Is expected of 
any professor, for this member of the staff must 
know In general all that the faculty knows In 
detail. The lending librarian. If she does her 
whole duty, must know the book resources as 
well as the combined faculty knows them " 
The library staff should rank with the faculty, 
the librarian having the rank and pay of a 
professor, the assistant librarian should have 
the rank and pay of an associate professor, the 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
other members of the staff that of assistant 
professors and instructors, according to the 
ability required. "Those not fitted to so ranl< 
should not be members of the staff but some 
other name should be adopted. . . . Admission 
to the staff of a collesre library must demand at 
least the bachelor's degree and added thereto 
should be the training of a library school pref- 
erably culminating in a professional degrree; 
or, in lieu of school training, such experience in 
library work as shall leave no question of ca- 
pacity or efficiency." The librarian should have 
equal claim with the professor to the Carnegie 
foundation retirement allowance and this claim 
has been allowed by the management of the 
foundation fund. 

Aifls to provincial li]>rary assistants. \V. 
B. Coupland. Lib. World. 14: 15 1-2. N. 
'II. 

Applying for another post. W: Law. Lib. 
World. 12:210-2. D. '09. 

Assistant librarian: present and future. 
W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 103-9. Mr, 
'10. 

Assistant's meetings. Lib. J. 31: C252-4. 
Ag. '06. 

The state a.<«sociation should plan some part 
of the meeting especially for assistants. In 
this way their outlook will be widened, they 
will learn executive ability, and they will have 
an opportunity for much needed social inter- 
course. They have often met individual diffi- 
culties in individual ways and much is to be 
learned from them. The librarian should show 
confidence in his assistants by giving them a 
positive share in the administration when pos- 
sible. 

Assistants — past and present. Lib. World. 
14: 143-6. N. *ii. 

Book side of things. TL A. Wood. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 40-1. F. '08. 

To catalog a book perfectly with all the 
periods and dashes in their proper places is 
not so worth while as to "study the desires 
of those whom wo would serve that they may 
find happiness on a higher and higher plane; 
so that they will demand better and better 
books." To do this the librarian must have a 
first hand knowledge of the books. * 'Reference 
books, of course, and many books of informa- 
tion need only be scanned, but the classics, the 
fiction .Tnd the children's books must be read. 
What should we think of a Latin teacher who 
had never read Virgil and Cicero and Caesar? 
People constantly ask. Have you read this book? 
. . . Since the coming of open shelves have 
we not allowed the p?opIe to shift for them- 
selves too much? Have wc not allowed our- 
pelves to depend too much upon th«^ opinions 
of the critics in forming our Judgments of 
books?" 

Business end of a library. A. A. Pollard. 
Lib. J. 31: 311-5. Jl.; Same. Pub. Lib. 
11: 355-9. Jl. '06. 

Cardinal principles of a librarian's work. 

S. W. Foss. Pub. Lib. 14: 77-81. Mr. '09. 

"The first great cardinal virtues of a librarian 
should be toleration and enthusiasm . . . we 
put toleration into a librarian to make him 
judicial, and we put enthusiasm into him to 
make him human. . . . As a librarian a man 
should be as tolerant as charity, which 'beareth 
all things, belleveth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things.' As a man, and 
outside his library building, he may have his 
own beliefs, his own tastes, his own fads and 
his own- orthodoxes and heterodoxes. . . . The 
librarian today should be a good mixer. The 
reason why Shakespeare interests all men is 



because all men Interested Shakespeare. The 
tolerant librarian I am trying to portray will 
circulate with the long-heads and the pundits, 
and also with the flatheads and the triflers. 
All human interests are his interests. The 
canals on Mars and the fall style of bonnets 
both supply food for his omnlverous hunger. 
. . . Well, now that we have our librarian per- 
fectly tolerant and perfectly enthusiastic, what 
does he need next? He needs a large appro- 
priation. ... A public library to be managed 
efficiently must be managed by a one-man- 
power — and that one man ought to be the li- 
brarian. . . . Get your people to read the 
books they have paid for, is the librarian's first 
and great commandment. . . . Let him be the 
intellectual file-leader of his community. Let 
him grow big enough to fill the great place it 
is his duty to assume." 

Choosinja: a librarian. Pub. Lib. i6:' 374-5. 

\. 'ii. 

The Public librar>' commission of Indiana 
has sent out a circular to the libraries of 
the stale giving some sound advice to libraries 
on the choosing of their librarians. The first 
requirement is a good general education. The 
second is a knowledge of the technical side of 
library work. "A library that pays a salary 
of fifty dollars or more should employ a li- 
brarian who has had one or two years' train- 
ing in a regular library school; one who has 
had training in a short summer library school 
and some experience; or, one who has had a 
great deal of experience." Where the salary 
must be less it is best to choose an intelligent 
young woman of good education and have her 
attend a summer library school before taking 
up her duties. If she can also .«pend a short 
time In a larger library, so much the better. 
The third qualification is administrative ability. 
Factors that should not influence the choice are 
the need of the applicant, local favoritism, po- 
litical, personal or religious preferences. 

Classification of the service in the Chi- 
cago public library. Pub. Lib. 15: 120- 
i. Mr. *io. 

College libraries and collcire librarians: 

views and comments. W. N, C. Carlton. 

Lib. J. 31* 75 T -7. N. 'o^ 

Notes on this article are given undot* the 
heading College libraries. 

Concerning the library assistant. E. Bai- 
ley. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 229-36. My. '09. 

The Library association's requirements are ex- 
acting out of all proportion to the salaries paid 
and the prospects for advancement. "I would 
not support any lazy sentiment by denying the 
need for private study on the part of the library 
assistant. As the librarian is both a custodian 
and a distributor of books it is absolutely essen- 
tial for him to know something of those under 
his care. I have already Indicated how he may 
acquire that knowledge. One cannot expect him 
to know everything about the contents of his 
shelves, or even remember at all times what he 
has there and what he has not. In large collec- 
tions of books this is impossible. We concur In 
the opinion that a necessity exists for the cul- 
ture of the librarian, and that whatever the line 
his studies take, ho should endeavour to Increase 
his general information as far as possible. Ex- 
aminations which will test that general knowl- 
edge fairly and within reasonable limits are to 
be encouraged, but let us have done with the 
Idea If we cherish It. that young librarians in 
order to occupy positions on our staffs must nec- 
essarily blossom into individuals with academic 
distinctions, or something very near to that, and 
do not let us, when we are called upon to do 
so, in our over-abundant zeal forget to take in- 
to consideration all the circumstances that will 
determine the present and future career of the 
assistant. If chief librarians are determined 
to Insist upon requirements that are extraor- 
dinarily high, then let them be prepared to ad- 
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Librarians and assistants— Co 12 ^t nit ^c/. 
vocate on their committees the largest possible 
remunerations, the best possible conditions In 
other respects, for these requirements should 
certainly command them." 

Difficulties of the provincial library as- 
sistant. W. B. Coupland. Lib. World. 
14: 60-1. Ag. '11. 

Dr. Crothers and the librarian. H. dem- 
ons. Pub. Lib. 16: 371-3. N. 'ri. 

In a discussion of the aspects of the essays 
of Dr. Samuel M. Crothers which appeal espe- 
cially to library workers, the author offers the 
following" definition of a librarian: "a temper- 
tested workman who believes in class distinc- 
tions among books and in a democracy of read- 
ers; whose vocation is the systematic training 
of the printed page for easy introduction to 
the reading public, and whose avocation is the 
endeavor to fabricate some basis for the repu- 
tation of general knowledge under which he 
labors." 

Dress in the library. M. Frost, il. Lib. 
World. 11: 182-4. N. '08. 

EflFicient assistants. E. K. N. Bartlett. 
Lib. World. 7:344. Je. '05. 

Empty heart; a paper read on the educa- 
tional future of libraries before the li- 
brary section of the Colorado teachers' 
association, Dec. 29, 1908. J. F. Dan- 
iels. Lib. J. 34: 4-8. Ja. *09. 

Fourth meeting" of Norwegian librarians. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 5: 
95-135. D. 'II. 

Function of the librarian. R. C. Davis. 

Mich. Alumnus. 12:256-7. Mr. '06. 

The first conception of the librarian was that 
he was a caretaker. As he became ambitious 
he besran to accumulate books, and as they in- 
creased he began to catalog and classify them. 
Then he felt compelled to advertise his li- 
brary. As the need grew for larger rooms he 
studied architecture. These are some of the 
duties that the librarian has gradually as- 
sumed. 

Future of library assistants. Lib. Asst. 

6: 259-60. F. '09. 

A mistaken philosophy discourages library 
assistants from further efforts for higher edu- 
cation by stating that a salary of 15 shillings a 
week Is the most to be hoped for. It Is urged 
that many already receive more than this sum. 
and that the demand of the public for more and 
more intelligence on the part of library assist- 
ants will inevitably operate to raise salaries. 

Gentle librarian: a transcript from ex- 
perience. V. E. Graeff. Lib. J. 30:922- 
3. D. '05. 

"She is always ready to serve and never con- 
siders a question about a book or subject of re- 
search an interruption." 

Girl as a librarian. A. S. Richardson. 
Woman's H. C. 35: 29. Ap. '08. 

"Of all fields in which to sow her cnergie-s, 
the well-educated but otherwise untrained girl 
who suddenly faces the problem of self-support 
will find in the modern library among the most 
promising. So far the profession is not over- 
crowded, and the good worker is in demand. 
It is a field open alike to the graduate of col- 
lege, finishing school or high school, but it 
is closed to the girl who has barely managed 
to pull through the graded schools, and who, 
through either force of circumstances or in- 
clination, stopped when she had acquired a rudi- 



mentary knowledge of the English branches. It 
is an ideal field for the woman who is intellec- 
tual, yet lacks ability to express this intellec- 
tuality in literary form. It often proves a most 
profitable and pleasant field for the teacher of 
methodical habits, good education and booKish 
tastes, who somehow lacks the gift of disci- 
pline and instilling knowledge in the youthful 
mind. But It Is not the field for that common 
typo of girl who likes books, yet is not a stu- 
dent, who imagines that In the library she may 
familiarize herself with such books as please 
her fancy, and Ignore those which do not appeal, 
and who pictures herself as exchang^ing books 
during the busy hours and reading the new 
novels when visitors are few. . . . The 
delicate woman who wants ladylike emplojrment 
and genteel hours should avoid the library; so 
should the girl who has no time for preparation, 
and who Insists that she must earn money right 
away. But if any girl is earnestly seeking a 
profession in which she may rise by her own 
merits and through her own Industry, broaden 
her mental life by constant association with the 
best in literature, and at the same time do 
something for her fellow-men. she will find 
.such work in the public library. ... In 
stimulating the interest of all her visitors. In 
directing their reading along broader lines, in 
feeding the stai*ved minds of those to whom the 
public library opens for the first time the door 
to literature and literary pleasures, the libra- 
rian is doing something more than earning her 
salary and serving the library board which ap- 
pointed her. She is uplifting humanity. And in 
so doing she finds the fine. If narrow, path to 
happiness, and she is mastering the first prin- 
ciples of the Joy of living." 

Helpful state of mind. J. C. Dana. Pub. 

Lib. 10: 178-9. Ap. '05. 

Scholarship, personal presence, neatness, ex- 
actness, accuracy, are essential qualifications of 
a librarian." Success is Impossible without a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of our 
business. From pastepot to catalog and from 
paper knife to discounts, these things must be 
known and must be learned afresh each day, for 
with each day they change." 

Hours of service and vacations. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 119. Jl. *o8. 

"An investigation made within the past year 
of the practice in 15 of the large libraries of 
the country show's that the average dally serv- 
ice required of librarians in these libraries is 
7 hours, and that the average time allowed for 
vacation is 28 days. 12 of the 15 libraries allow 
various periods of absence on account of Illness, 
without deduction from salary." 

. How the library helps the librarian. E. 

A. Woods. Pub. Lib. 12: 297-8. O. '07. 

"What we receive depends largely on what 
we give of time, labor, sympathy and self, but 
be it ever so little It is returned unto us full 
measure, pressed down and running over, for 
is there any calling where more appreciation 
is shown, by the majority, for effort made in 
their behalf? . . . One of the greatest benefits 
is in the breadth of vision which we acquire 
and which Is such a saving power in the uni- 
verse. We become sensitive to the various In- 
fiuences dominant in the great outside world 
and we are spurred on to broader and higher 
living." 

Ideal librarian and his training. H. J: 
Mackinder. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 198- 
204. Ap. '08. 

"The librarian of the future will be a man 
who knows the treasures under his command, 
who knows something of human nature, and 
also who Is sympathetic with the men that 
come before him, including the scholarly men, 
and who will understand what kind of thlncr 
is wanted, who knows his books from that 
point of view, knows which are the amusln^r 
books, the text-books, the books of ideas, the 
books of new facts, and will be able to advise 
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accordingly. In order to attain this power, 
what is essential Is a liberal education as well 
OS a technical one.'* 

Ill-health among library workers. Pub. 

Lib. 12: II. Ja. '07. 

"Personally, I am very well, and ... I think 
it is only because I eat, sleep and exercise like 
a sensible person, and take enough interest in 
matters totally outside my work to give my 
mental machinery a new turn once in a while. 
I have a pet theory that, in the long run, the 
sum total of one's work and the amount that 
one can add to the world's happiness, will be 
greater If one does not attempt to do It all at 
once, but is willing to do only a reasonable 
amount each day." 

International librarianship versus the 

village pump. J. D. Stcvi'art. Lib. 

World. 13: 374-6. Je. *ii. 

Professional men and women of one country 
know very little about the work that is being 
done by similar workers In other countries. 
"Instead of profiting by the experience of 
workers throughout the world, each country's 
group goes on to re- discover the same old 
things and to make the same old mistakes. This 
Is particularly true of librarianship. In each 
country, with the exception of a few workers 
who are well Informed, there Is a profound 
ignorance of the library activities of other 
countries. The names of a few great libraries 
of each country are well known, but that Is 
about as far as general professional knowledge 
extends. The methods of administration In 
vogue In American libraries are but sketchily 
known In England; English methods are prac- 
tically unknown In America; and continental 
methods of administration are unexplored terri- 
tory." Because some particular method of ad- 
ministration Is In vogrue in a number of libra- 
ries in one country, the opinion prevails In that 
country that the method Is universal. It may 
have been abandoned by every other country 
In the world. "Probably the most potent agent 
that can be utilized for breaking down the ac- 
cidental barriers of frontiers and oceans is the 
library press. There is a growing tendency 
among the magazines devoted to librarianship 
to record the doings of other countries. Is It 
too much to ask them to extend this Interest 
still further? Articles on methods In vogue in 
various countries for various purposes would be 
Interesting and welcome. Library news, other 
than events of purely parochial interest, might 
also be gathered. The library press should con- 
sist of periodicals devoted to librarianship, not 
purely British librarianship, or American li- 
brarianship or Dutch librarianship. Then li- 
brarianship will cease to be discusssed round 
the village pump, and will be considered in Its 
true light as a science of world-wide appli- 
cation." 

Junior assiftant and the library associa- 
tion certificates. C. F. G. Tessier. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 109-10. Mr. '10. 

Knowledge of books. N. Y. Libraries. 
2: 251. Jl. 'II. 

"When Information is desired on any point of 
library management or economy. It Is a simple 
matter to point out the expert who can give 
the Information, but a recent request for the 
names of librarians who had expert knowledge of 
books could not be adequately met. "To the stu- 
dent of recent library history, the causes of this 
are not far to seek. It Is a natural defect of the 
very qualities that have given the library Its 
present position In the world. Its extreme em- 
phasis on practical, tangible, measurable re- 
sults. Its supreme regard for 'efficiency* in li- 
brary management, with Its Inevitable tendency 
to test results In terms of figures and percent- 
acres, and the domination in library schools 
and training classes of the idea that the trained 
librarian is one skilled, not in the knowledge 



and use of books, but in library method. . . . 
The main business of the librarian is not with 
questions of number and cost, but with books 
and their relation to human want and needs. 
It is absurd to estimate the service of a li- 
brarian to his community by the number of 
books he issues or the per capita cost of such 
issues. The true measure of his service is the 
extent to which the great world of books has 
been made a living, appealing, inspiring reality 
through that service, and for a man or woman 
to assume a position calling for such service 
without some special first-hand knowledge of 
the book world, is simply an impertinence. . . . 
Efllciency is a fine word, a stimulating word. 
Interpreted aright. It can not be too much 
emphasized. But In library work it includes as 
its very first essential, an efficient application 
of books to human wants, needs, tastes, and 
capacities, and for such efflciencv, there is no 
possible substitute for a knowledge of books." 

Labor and rewards in the library. A. E. 
Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 15:1-5. Ja. '10. 

Librarian. N. Y. Times Saturday Rev. 
14: 442. Jl. 17, '09. 

Librarian a scholar or' not? D. C. Brown. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 169. My. '08. 

••Th<* writer maintains that loarning is the 
primary requirement in a librarian and in so 
doing he docs not depreciate technical knowl- 
edge and executive ability." 

Librarian: a trustee's view. T: Gay. la. 
Lib. Q. 5: 39-40. Jl. ^05. 

"That the faithful employee should give her 
strength and a portion of her life to an insti- 
tution for a atip«nfl. building a solid foundation 
for her community's interest and never receiv- 
ing a word of commondation. seems pitiable. 
We should give our libraiian her due in this 
respect, and wo are paid abundantly when it 
is received with eyos shining witli happiness. 
And remember that such commendation not 
only gives your libnirian additional happiness, 
but also gives her additional power for good and 
adds a moral force to her work which can come 
from no other source. While this is being done, 
inquire into the details of her work. We should 
know something of how to direct, or at least 
how affairs are being directed in an institution 
of which we are the trustees. At anv rate, 
such an inter?st manifested is a source of hap- 
pine.ss and power to the librarian. Study then 
to maki your librarian happy, and the patrons 
will feel the influence of an added power in 
administration." 

Librarian and her apprentices. M. Van 
Buren. Pub. Lib. 15: 369-72. N. '10; Ex- 
cerpts. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782-3. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

Librarian as a collector. R. K. Dent. Lib. 
Assn. Rcc. 10: 1 1-8. Ja. *o8. 

"A ta&te for book-collecting Induces greater 
exactness as to bibliographical details, and even 
gives one the rudiments of a bibliographical 
training. You become learned in the minutiae 
of etiitions, in the points which go to the right 
condition of a scarce book. . . . You will 
learn what goes to the making of a desirable 
copy of many books which you cannot afford 
to buy, for you will get Into the habit of study- 
ing booksellers' catalogs. . . . The study of 
the booksellers' catalog becomes an education, 
and helps to fit the young librarian for the ade- 
quate performance of the more fascinating part 
of a librarian's duties. . . . The habit of 
collecting will also induce familiarity with the 
more exact bibliographies. However small 
one's collection, it becomes necessary to have 
the most exact information on the subjptjt. Its 
scope and extent. It will widen one's sympa- 
thies . . . and when the time comes for us 
to take in hand tlie making of a library on a 
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larger scale It will not be lop-sided . . . but 
will be symmetrical even tho it be compara- 
tively small." 

Librarian as a handy-man. Lib. World. 
8: 293-4. My, '06. 

Librarian as a human being. J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. World. 13: 266-8. Mr. 'ii. 

A review of Edmund L. Pearson's "Library 
and the librarian." 

Librarian in relation to books. H: R. 

Tedder. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 9: 604-18. N. 

'07. 

"The relation of the librarian to books has 
a thieefold aspect." Fir^t; he should handle 
books. This means thaf he should take some 
share in the selection of books for his library, 
and In their cataloging and arrangement. "Mod- 
ern library progress tends to take the atten- 
tion of the librarian more and more from the 
actual handling of books." This is one result 
of the development of cooperative cataloging, 
of using guides to book selection; and of uni- 
form systems of classilicatlon. The adoption of 
uniform methods would in time do away with 
trained librarians. Second; tho librarian should 
look at books. This means something between 
their mere physical manipulation and actual 
reading. }!♦• muFt "train himself in rapid 
methods of knowing something of the subject- 
matter and comparative value of a book with- 
out the labor of perusal. This is an art which 
cannot he taught but It can be acquired by 
long and diligent practice." He must know 
how to hunt for information on any given sub- 
ject. Third; the librarian should read books. 
"He cannot be deep but he should be wide In 
his studios. The more he reads the better" but 
superficial knowledge is all that can be ex- 
pected of him. He should however be master 
of the great and famous books. The reading 
of books which demand thought and close at- 
tention Is valuable. "New books generally need 
only be looked at, not read." He should learn 
the art of rapid reading. The only time when 
reading must be forbidden to the librarian is 
during business hours." 

Librarian in tlic lii|:rli schocl. M. \L Hall. 

Tub. Lib. 14: 29. Ja. '09. 

Not OS on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Librarian of a small library. C. K. Ben- 
nett. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Xotc^. Xo. 
1 : 2-5. D. '04. 

"From tho point of view of good bu.siness 
men only, no board of a small library will en- 
gage a liltrarian unless he or cho. l.»o pos.<-ossed 
of at least a first rate high ^Jchool or academy 
diploma and shall have had one season at the 
summer training school for librarians and. in 
adtlltlon to these requirements, shall have had 
several weeks of actual cxp-.M-ience In a good 
library. ... I should say that from $10 to $50 
por nmntii should bo tho mlnhntir.i wages paid 
to lilirarians In small places. Witlv an income 
of $1,000 por year, $500, or one-half thereof, 
should be spent on the librarian. To ba sure 
this leaves vimv little lor the necessary Items 
of boat, light. Incidentals and look**. But if 
the librarian has been well chosen such good 
use will be mad3 of the available equipment 
that better results will thus be obtained with 
such a division of the expenditures than could 
be obtained with a poor librarian and more 
monev to sp'^nd for oqulpment. A good work- 
man will produce Rood results even with poor 
tools: but a poor woikman «Mn not evon use 
good tools to advantage." If the right person 
oannr)t J>e foimd .n ihe community there should 
be no hesitation in searching ol.sewhoro. When 
the right p<'r^ m is found th<^ board will do well 
to give tl:at p«^rson pretty full control of all the 
afYairs of the library so that she shall be abso- 



lutely responsible for the success or failure of 
the enterprise. However the board should re- 
tain full control of all expenditures. "In a 
large measure tho librarian is the library. His 
or her personality determines the success or 
failure of the enterprise. To hand out books 
and keep records of them Is but a clerical de- 
tail of the work. To make the library an In- 
tellectual and moral force and an actual vital 
living entity and influence in the community 
is the real work of a librarian. The latter is 
accomplished by means of the librarian's per- 
suasive personality, by the use of the books 
which are the librarian's tools, and by the 
methods employed to persuade people to read 
good books. One mi^ht as well expect good re- 
sults to come from a school house without teach- 
ers as to hope for good results from a mere 
warehouse where books are storad. Jn the lat- 
ter case it would be better to hire a cheao 
clerk and let him guard the treasure." 

Librarian of today. H. Quick. la. Lib. Q. 

5: 210-T. Ap. '08. 

"The librarian, no less than the pedagogue. 
is a teacher. In some respects the llbrajlan's 
work is more important than that of the school. 
The nnportance of the school intellectually Is 
not in the distance over which it has carried 
the young traveler, but tho direction In which 
it leaves him facing— the way It has induced 
h ni to start. The teacher Is a guide who takes 
his charge to the most dangerous and uncertain 
pai ts of his journey, wishes him well and leaves 
him to the beasts of the literary field The 
librarian, on the other hand, has been for years 
with the child, co-opcrating witli the teacher 
and when the teacher leaves him the librarian 
Is privileged, in a way and to an extent, to t>e 
a permanent guide, to aid the marching mind 
to follow on the good way pointed out by the 
teacher, and as mistakes are discovered and 
new vantage ground of experience gives new 
light, the librarian may do much to open new 
avenues of progress to a degree which, by their 
very limitations, are beyond the reach of the 
schools. The librarians are the tutors and men- 
tors of adult life as well as childhood." 

Librarian passed: Ainsworth Rand Spof- 
ford. Lid. 65: 1149-55- N. 19; Same. 
Lib. J. 33: 496-500. D. '08. 

Librarian: wbat should be demanded of 
him and what should he demand in re- 
turn? K. Fischer. For Folke-og Barne- 
boksamlinger. 4: 134-8., D. '10. 

The progress of our public libraries is largelv 
conditioned on our improvement in salar>- of 
librarians. 

Librarians as students of literature and 
booklovers. Lib. Asst. 6: 22-5. N, '07. 

Librarian's canons of ethics. C: K. Bolton. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 203-5. Jc. '09. 

• The librarian "should not chafe if the trustees 
as a body feel called upon, from time to time, 
to exercise the authority vested In them." When 
he cannot be loyal to a policy upheld by the 
board, he should explain his position, and if 
need be. resign. It is unprofessional to delay 
bringing up a project until a known opponent of 
tho measure happens to be absent. A librarian 
Is In duty bound to advance his capable assist- 
ants within the library and beyond It — though 
insisting that the library receive full return for 
its money from members of the staff. The staff 
owes entire loyalty to the librarian, and should 
rot criticise him beyond the doors of the library. 
Seldom, if ever, should complaints by the staif 
be taken to the trustees over the librarian*! 
head. "Assistants should not allow personal an- 
tagonisms within the library to Injure efllclency. 
nor should the staff use library hours for social 
Intercourse." A librarian should not give ex- 
pert advice to the trustees of another library 
without the knowledge of the librarian con- 
cerned. Counsel from others ta tkm aaina can* 
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Ing should be freely sought, and given upon re- 
quest. Statistics should not be used to show su- 
periority over a neighboring library. An assist- 
ant in another library should not be engaged 
without making intention to do so known to the 
assistant's superior officer. Unfavorable com- 
ment on the work of predecessors in office in- 
vites criticism. A librarian is endeavoring to be 
a person of influence in a community. An as- 
sistant has specific duties to which specific hours 
must bo given. The librarian is on duty wner- 
ever he is, and may not carelessly choose his 
company or habits. He should not lend his 
name to public controversies. He should have 
no pecuniary interest In the purchases of the 
library*, not known to his board. He should not 
allow his special interests to unduly influence 
book selection. "Abandoning a reliable agent 
to obtain slightly better terms is usually of but 
temporary advantage. . . . Nor should he jeop- 
ardize his Independence by accepting special 
favors from business firms." 

Librarian's equipment. IT: Guppy. Lib. 
As St. 6: 66-74. F. '08. 

"One of the foremost attractions of a libra- 
rian's calling is that it is more full of intel- 
lectual variety, of wide-open avenues of knowl- 
edge, than any other vocation or profession. 
The librarian's training is nevor complete. He 
Is constantly adding to his store of information. 
The further he goes and the longer he lives the 
more urgent does the neoessltv become to make 
himself acquainted with the stores of literature 
under his charge." The librarian should not 
be merely a guardian or watch-dog. He should 
find genuine joy in helping others, In bringing 
books and readers together. "To us as libra- 
rians reading is a first duty, because the sphere 
of our usefulness depends upon the extent of 
our knowledge, and our knowledge is regulated 
by the depth and quality of our reading." The 
value of reading aloud cannot be overestimated. 
It ke«<ps the mind alert and fixed on the sub- 
ject, and attention is the mother of memory. 
Again the habit of thinking for one's self should 
be cultivated. One condition of success Is thor- 
oneaa, and thoroness means order and method. 
The faculties of obser\*titIon and Imagination 
should be cultivated. Bibliography Is "one of 
the most Important elements of a librarian's 
equipment, if he Is to be worthy of the name. 
. . . Bibliography as a science has developed 
of late years imtil now It may be said to be 
of two kinds: general and special. In Its gen- 
eral or extended sense It deals with books, 
whatever their character or material, as the 
vehicles of knowledge, and discusses all mat- 
ters which will throw any light upon their his- 
tory and development. In its sixwial or to- 
rtrlcted sense, which Is sometimes described as 
puro bibliography. It deals wUh the enumeration 
of books treating of a particular subject, not 
necessarily Involving a minute account of the 
books as such." 

Librarian's future. C: K. Bolton. Lib. J. 
34:3. Ja. '09. 

"The Middle West seems peculiarly fitted to 
take an important part In the task of making 
the librarian more of a living force in the com- 
munity. The environment is more responsive: 
there is a more human outlook upon life, and 
a missionary enthusiasm that the East has in 
some measure lost, although it would be unjust 
to deny that EJastern librarians have found the 
new inspiration. ... Of the last fourteen 
presidents of the American library association 
each has on an average one Interest beyond 
the line of his chosen vocation, as measured by 
the biographical sketches in Who's who In 
America. In this they excel the presidents of 
the American medical association, whose Inter- 
ests fall below an average of one Interest that 
Is not of their profession. The American bar 
aasoelatlon presidents, on the other hand, have 
a gp****"^ **^ * ** ^- three Interests for each ofllcer. 
^ 1 •M <rf the lawyer one which 



should stimulate us to greater effort? Leaders 
In all work are men who do more than earn a 
livelihood. Are we to reach this high stdnd- 
ard? If so, two courses seem just now open 
to us, the old way of scholarship, the new way 
of sociological Interest. The old way has a few 
adherents among our American librarians. The 
new way — the civic spirit — claims a greater 
number of earnest followers. ... If we are to 
make the librarian's profession one with those 
of the lawyer, the clergyman and the physician 
we must now turn more forcefully to the better- 
ment of living, the increase of happiness. Are 
we to rise to our opportunity?" 

Librarian's reading. C. Bacon. N. Y. Li- 
braries, i: 136-9. O. '08. 

The librarian, first of all, must read the lit- 
erature of his profession to know what Is be- 
ing done in his special field. He must acquire 
the habit of reading rapidly newspapers and 
periodicals In order to keep in touch with cur- 
rent events. To assist him In selecting books, 
he must read many books and book reviews. 
But all this relates directly to the day's work. 
In addition he must read for self-development 
and pleasure. The librarian's work tends to 
superficiality of mind and so he itiust read for 
concentration. The desire for fun must not 
be suppressed, else the librarian grows tired 
and nervous, so he must read for amusement. 
But ho needs to read most of all for cdlture 
and inspiration. He must keep alive in himself 
the love of real literature, else ho cannot in- 
spire it in others. 

Librarian's reading for efficiency. R: 
Bliss. Bui. of Bibliog. 15: 196-9. Je. '09. 

Librarianship. H: W. Kent. Lib. J. 35: 
483-7. N. '10. 

The New York Evening post in reviewing 
the last volume of the American library asso- 
ciation took occasion to point out that librari- 
ans as a class have little to say about their 
work that Is of Interest to the general reading 
public. Mr. Kent finds the explanation in the 
fact that the librarian is too often interested In 
the purely technical side of his work neglecting 
its Idealistic and the humanistic sides. He de- 
plores the narrowness which looks upon collect- 
ors and on bibliophiles with scorn as people who 
care only for the outside of books. The litera- 
ture of the book has been neglected by the li- 
brarian and the writer makes a plea for a bet- 
ter understanding of the work of book lovers 
outside the llbrary'who have made it a special 
study. "It would not seem possible for a libra- 
rian who cared for the physical book to allow 
careless apprentices to smudge Ink stamps of 
crude design over the title-page and upon the 
text of any book, nor yet to allow the more re- 
fined use of embossing or clipping stamps. It 
would not be possible for him to allow his title- 
pages to be barbarously mutilated with pencil 
dots and dashes and corrections of no u^e to 
any but a lazy cataloger. He could not bring 
himself to the use of wrapping paper book- 
plates printed in job-face types with scrawling 
•library hands' Indicating locations and sources. 
He would not feel that even economy demanded 
the bindings of coarse canvas and skiver such 
as are frequently seen in the stronghold of the 
upright, penny-go-to-the-limit librarian. . . . 
The oft-repeated saying that a man's book- 
shelves show his character comes near being 
true in the majority of cases. Let us see to It, 
then, that the census man does not find our 
personal collection of library catalogs, A. L. A. 
rules. Cutter's rules, and all the rest of the 
complete routiner's compendium in our own 
library bookcases and not where they belong 
with the tools of the library. I-rCt him find our 
private collections of books such that when the 
catalog of them is finally published by the 
auctioneer In the interest of our widows it 
shall read nicely: Remarkable collection of 
books, the property of a librarian and booklover." 
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Librariansllip, an inicrowded calling. O. 
6 23p. pa. 'ii. New York state educ. 
dept. 

Includes "Ubrarianship, an uncrowded cal- 
ling;" "Library work for college women," by 
Klvii I^. Bascom; and "Library work for wom- 
en." by Josephine Adams Hathbone. 

Librarianship and literature. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:389-97. S. '09. 

"The function of a librarian is simple: he has 
lo build up libraries and administer them to 
the best advantage. Administration is not a 
difficult duty: still even In the case of this 
duty most practical librarians cherish an ideal 
which they would like to re:ilize, but cannot 
owing to their poverty. . . . This work of build- 
ing goes on incessantly, and must be guided 
and watched without intermission. I agree 
that to build up a library one must not only 
be a good administrator, but an educated man. 
Hut even these qualitications do not make the 
most successful librarian unless they are con- 
joined with the most catholic spirit. A librarian 
in forming sjnd arranging his library, on the 
one hand, must be sensitive to all suggestions 
made by the community he has to serve — and, 
on the other hand, he must be careful to disre- 
gard all personal predilections and tastes. Any 
bias which is apparent in a selection of books, 
and any attempt to force or persuade the public 
to read along certain lines, are in direct con- 
flict with the best ideal of librarianship. This 
catholicity — this absolute sinking of oneself — is 
what I call the librarian type of mind. It Is 
a much broader Ideal, and 1 venture to think It 
Is higher than the merolv literary ideal of libra- 
ry work and librarianship." 

Library and the assistant: staff organiza- 
tion. J: Barr. Lib. World. 13: 4-9. Jl. '10. 

If the lot of the library assistant can be bet- 
tered and his work made more Interesting to 
him, the library will benefit by his more ef- 
ficient service. "If the library would only adopt 
a policy whereby a guarantee could be had 
that the assistants in the library would be 
taught their profession In a thorough manner, 
I am positive that the now prevalent lament 
regarding the apathy and carelessness of as- 
sistants would be reduced to vanishing point, 
because from observation. I believe that the 
assistant Is the product of his environment; he 
is what the conditions in the library make him." 
The policy of the library should be "to provide 
the staff with every opportiinlty for improve- 
ment in general, literary and technical knowl- 
edge. In order to meet the first part of the 
proposal, the time of the staff should be so 
arranged as to allow a reasonable portion for 
private study as well as recreation. And in 
order to fulfil the latter part — that relating 
to technical knowledge — the work of the li- 
brary should be so organized as to ensure that 
every Jisslstant shall, in a series of progressive 
steps, obtain an ade(|uat(t and thorough knowl- 
edge of all the practical details of librarian- 
ship." 

Library and the librarian. E. L. Pearson. 
$1.50. Elm tree press. '10. 

Library as a place for women. M. A. R. 

Hriinncr, Lib. World. 10: 137-9. O. '07. 

In Germany opinions vary as to the advis- 
ability of employing women in libraries, but the 
majority opinion is that female assistants, if 
they have taken a training course in library 
methods, can do good service in some depart- 
ments if they are under the supervision of a 
trained librarian, but catologlng by women 
without this supervision is not recommended. 

Library assistant's outlook from a pro- 
vincial point of view. G. W. Strother. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 156-60. Jl. '08. 

"If th»* question. What is meant by the out- 
look? were put to library assistants, the most 



frequent answer would be. The hope a person 
has of attaining a position in some way ap- 
proaching to that of the more recogrnlzed pro- 
fessions. Those who contemplate entering the 
library profession desire to know if the posi- 
tion attainable is likely to be of a sufflclt-nily 
remunerative character to justify their taking 
lip this instead of any other profession, and If 
so, what opportunities and facilities exist to 
enable them to reach the goal. . . . There 
are two classes of assistants whose claims must 
be considered. 1st. That class composed of 
men whose great fault is that they gained their 
knowledge of librarianship in the school of ex- 
perience." The second class Is made up of the 
young men and women, who, when they take 
up the library profession, realize the need of 
a systematic course of study to fit them for 
their positions. "For the first class of assist- 
ants, undoubtedly the proper and best way of 
overcoming their difficulties is registration in 
some form or other. . . . Some assistants 
may be afraid of this view becauso of cases 
in which this course of action would, in their 
opinion, allow an unworthy assistant to be 
given professional status. This nmy occur, 
but all things must have a beginning, and if a 
register were established, it would . . . \*e 
possible to erect the profession of librarianship 
as an edifice with a more substantial founda- 
tion than it has. . . . The greatest diffi- 
culty to be overcome in the provinces is the 
question of providing educational facilities, and 
the present lack of opportunity for theoretical 
OS distinct from practical training. . . . For 
the moment the only course open Is the cor- 
ivspondence classes of the Librar>' association, 
which . . . are regrarded as unsatisfactory by 
many who have joined them. ... In the 
provinces the possibility of obtaining tuition in 
the subjects of the syllabus of the Library asso- 
ciation has not existed thus far, although it is 
hoped that this defect will be remedied in the 
very near future. In some of the larger towns 
an effort Is 'oeing made to induce the univer- 
sity authorities to fill the place of that admir- 
able centre, ihe London school of economics, 
which Is no doubt responsible In a very great 
degree for the great advance made in London, 
and It is hoped that Leeds university will In- 
augurate classes in the next winter session. The 
fiuestion then arises, when these classes are 
announced, how can they be made a success? 
The onlv way to do so, will be for some scheme 
to be formulated whereby the geographical con- 
ditions can be overcome, thus making It possible 
for assistants who are not situated In a univer- 
sity town to attend the classes which may be 
hei 1 in closest proximity to them. ... In 
this connection committees might well be 
askod to grant facilities for attending the 
classes m library time, and to pay the fees 
of the assistants. . . . E^•ery Improvement 
must proceed from assistants themselves. It 
must ho the aim of every a.ssistant not only to 
be efficient, but to compel the public to recog- 
nize that libraries are in reality an Integral 
p-.iTt of the educational machinery of the coun- 
trv. and not merely institutions which distribute 
recreative reading matter. Library committees 
in their control of libraries must be made to 
feel that they administer an Important part 
of our municipal life." 

Library ethics. G. M. Walton. Pub. Lib. 
10: 181-3. Ap. *05. 

Library laborer and his hire. Pub. Lib. 
15: 119. Mr. '10. 

Library machinery vs. human nature. 

Dial. 50: 75-7. F. I, 'II- 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading .Administration. 

Library manuscript magazines. \V. J. 
Phillips. Lib. World. 12: 4-7. Jl. '09. 

Such magazines encourage the development of 
literary talent among the members of a staff, 
are the medium for set courses of lessons In 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
routine work and library methods, take the place 
of staff conferences and serve as a means of 
communication between branches and central li- 
brary and with neighboring libraries. 

Library service. Lib. World. 14: lo-i. Jl. 
'11. 

Library staff. Lib. J. 31: C256-8. Ag. '06. 

While the librarian ahould not have certain 
definite hoiirs sihe should be at the library at 
certain times and her hours should average 
the same as those of her assistants. These 
are usuaHy from seven to seven and' a half 
hours per day. The librarian should devote 
some time to social life and should be iden- 
tified with all educational organizations in her 
town and also with the olub work. Librarians 
and assistants should read more than they 
do, and should road carefully. Ideal staff meet- 
ings deal with both administrative problems 
and class room work. 

Library staff guilds and meetings. W. C. 

B. Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 175-8. Ap. 

'09. 

Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ins Malt niec-tings. 

Library work as a career — assistants, their 
salaries and chances of promotion: a 
practical suggestion. W. G. Snowsill. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 153-62. Ap. '10. 

"While we are indebted to the Association 
for Its zeal and labours in the cause of the 
education of the library assistant, it cannot 
be wholly acquitted of blame for not making 
greater endeavours to improve his financial 
position. ... It appears that there are six 
or seven thousand library assistants in Great 
Britain, of which only 174 receive a salary of 
£120 or more per annum. There are also 450 
chief librarianships; if to these are added the 
few libraria^hips and assistantships to which 
a salary is attached above what may be con- 
sidered a living wage, we reach the meagre 
total of 624 positions that may be said to be 
worth striving for. This works out at about 7 or 
8 per cent. Over 90 per cent, must either be 
contented with their lot, or seek employment 
in another profession. The lesson suggested 
by these figures fully explains the discontent 
that exists among library assistants with their 
financial condition. Is it to be expected that 
an assistant will readily sacrifice his scanty 
leisure studying for the library association ex- 
aminations, when all that we have to offer him 
as a reward for his labours is a remote possi- 
bility of securing one of 624 positions as they 
become vacant? . . . The majority of those 
who use the public libraries are quite unaware 
of the low salaries paid to the assistants. When 
they learn that their guide, philosopher and 
friend in the world of books receives only 
twenty or twenty-five shillings a week, I am 
sure he falls in their estimation. Such is British 
Philistinism, and we have to reckon with it. 
To educate the assistant is not enough. His so- 
cial status must also be raised, and this can 
only be done by paying him an adequate salary, 
otherwise his Influence over those with whom 
he comes in daily contact will not be Increased. 
It is a sorry spectacle — that of an educated 
man struggling to keep up appearances on a 
salary hardly , suflflcient to procure the bare 
necessaries of life. . . . Will the removal of 
the rate limit solve the problem? I do not 
think that is at all probable. When you have 
succeeded in getting a bill thru parliament 
the borough councils have to be considered; 
and those who think that these bodies, if we 
may judge by their present attitude, are like- 
ly to exceed the penny rate, must be gifted 
with optimistic temperaments. They do not 
feel justified in using the powers they already 
possess. The museums rate would, in many 
di&tricts, give much-needed relief. But the 
burden of local rates presses so heavily that 
It is very rarely Imposed. Should, however, 



the rate limit be exceeded, and library au- 
thorities in possession of ample funds, would 
they apply any portion of them to raising the 
salaries of the staflT? Unfortunately we know, 
from experience, that In most instances the 
money would be devoted to the erection of 
additional buildings. ... I suggest that we 
persuade borough councils to transfer senior 
assistants who are approaching or have reach- 
ed their maxima, to the vacancies as they 
occur in the town clerk's, borough engineer's, 
finance or public health departments at the 
salaries they are receiving at the time of 
transfer. I, of course, only refer to those 
assistants who have signified their intention 
not to renfiain in the profession. To transfer 
juniors will not meet the case, it is beginning 
at the wrong end. But we get to the root 
of the matter in dealing with the seniors. This 
is the very essence of the scheme. When they 
are promoted to clerkships at the town hall, 
the vacancies created in the library staff are, 
of course, filled by the juniors. This method 
of dealing with the problem cannot be called 
a bold innovation, for it has been already 
adopted in isolated cases. I propose to ex- 
tend and systematize it." 

Library work viewed from the by-way. 

H. Foglesong. Pub. Lib. 12: 293-7. O. 

'07. 

"The librarian's situation is peculiarly com- 
plicated and difiicult. He has continually to 
solve perplexing questions of ways and means, 
methods, codes — you all know what they are, 
from general principles down to hair-splitting 
details. As to the requisites he must fulfill 
to receive recognition of his efficiency, they are 
marvelously broad." A discussion of what a 
librarian should and should not be follows. 

Literary history: a librarian's equipment. 
F. E. Nuttall. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 625- 
9. D. '10. 

Literary training of the public librarian. 

E. A. Baker. Lib. Asst. 5: 312-5. Jl. '07. 

Loan desk, the point of contact between 
the library and the people. F. V. East- 
man, la. Lib. Q. 5: 211-4. Ap. '08. 

Lord of creation in the library. B. Pilz- 
gim. Lib. World. 10: 284-7. F- '08. 

Love of books as a basis for librarian- 
ship. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 32: 51-5. 

F. '07. 

A love of books is "a love of the universal 
mind of humanity as enshrined in print." 
This must not be confused with a love of read- 
ing. This love of books a librarian must have 
It he would lead others to love them as he has 
learned to do. 

Lovely woman in the library. D. Har- 

tham. TJb. World. 9: 360-3. Ap. '07. 

A facetious setting forth of the failings of 
feminine assistants. 

Man more than machinery. S. W. Foss. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 117-20. Ap. '07. 

Scholarship is the second requisite in a librar- 
laii. *'The first is cheerfulness, tact, good 
nature and an engaging porsonaUty." Hire a 
library attendant "that can smile with her 
eyes, with her shoulders, with her hands." 
Such attendants will promote an atmosphere 
of welcome in the library. The librarian 
should he interested In the thincrs people are 
Interested in. This means "that with sanitary 
plumbers they must be sanitary plumbers, and 
be experts on horses and crude oils and hides 
whenever the horse and crude oil and hide 
specialists honor them with their confidence. 
. . . Bring your public, as much as possible, 
into contact with pf rsonalitles rather than mto 
contact with catalogs. After you get your 
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public, feed them with food suitable to their 
varied digestions. . . . The librarian should be 
the Intellectual father-confessor of his local- 
ity. He should lecture before the boys* club 
and the Browning club, the woman's club, the 
churches, the lodges, the board of trade, and 
before every other organization from which 
he can possibly invite an invitation. ... A li- 
brarian who always stays In his library is 
something like a train of cars that always 
stays in the station— he reaches no destination 
and has few passengers. . . . -Above all he 
should know tlie hearts of children and. in a 
serious sense of the word, be himself one of 
the boys." 

Non-recognition of trained librarianship. 
Lib. World. 13: 202-3. Ja. '11. 

Old-fashioned librarian. A. L. Bailey. 
Dial. 44: 95. F. 16, '08. 

Old-fashioned librarian, the late A. R. 
SpoflFord. W. C. Ford. Lib. J. 33: 356-8. 
S. '08. 

Old-fashioned virtues versus the ideal li- 
brarian. H. R. Keller. Lib. J. 34: 295- 
8. Jl. '09. 

Miss Keller's clever satire on the impossible 
concentration of excellence known as the "ideal" 
librarian should afford consolation to the aver- 
age librarian with the average amount of tact, 
enthusiasm, patience, self-control, etc. Miss 
Keller suggests that kindness "mixed with some 
bntlns" makes an excellent substitute for tact. 

Old librarian and his supposititious al- 
manack. T. W. Koch. Pub. Lib. 15:121- 
2. Mr. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. Outlook. 94: 
335-6. F. 12, '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. E. L. Pear- 
son. Pub. Lib. 15: 150-1. Ap. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack. G: E. Wire. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 193-5- My. 'lO- 

Old librarian's almanack by Philobiblos. 
Review. Lib. J. 35: ^"^3-5- F. '10. 

Old librarian's almanack, 1774. By Phil- 
obiblos. $1.50. Elm tree press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. Mo. 

Old question once more. W. C. B. Sayers. 

Lib. Assn. Kec. 11:561-2. D. '09. 

libraries should have the literature of the 
library profession as well as of other callings. 

On training for the service of public li- 
braries. A. Heidenhain. Blatt. Volks- 
bib. 9: 193-9. N. '08. 

One librarian's joys. A. D. Hodges. Ver- 
mont. Lib. Com. Bui. 4: 1-4. 1). '08. 

"A librarian must be able to keep a petty 
cash account; keep the library In order; keep 
the books in place; look over Intelligently the 
abundant supply of catalogs, circulars, etc.. 
which each mail brings, and pick out the wheat 
from the chaff; keep the children quiet In the 
reading room, (even when they are looking at 
funny pictures), and yet make them feel glad 
they came and want to come again; suggest to 
teachers something several children have found 
interesting to read aloud In school for recrea- 
tion; supply poems on Washington 'which are 
not too old.' when a pupil brings a note over 
in school hours; follow the literature classes 
in their readings, and have pictorial war refer- 
ences at hand. She must make guests of 
townspeople welcome, and learn something of 



libraries In their towns, often getting very use- 
ful library suggestions: she must keep In touch 
with books being published, books running se- 
rially, know how good they are or how poor, 
and who would enjoy them; she must watch for 
books on special subjects for customers who 
have asked it, and she must, and can with no 
effort I think— be interested in the electrical 
theories and schemes of her boy patrons, their 
traps and canoes, etc." 

One thing needful. S. C. Fairchild. N. Y. 

Libraries, i: 196-8. Ap. '09. 

An Ideal librarian Is described. *'He cared 
supremely that everyone should make the most 
of life. He believed from his heart that the 
use of worthy books makes people wiser, and 
happier and better. His intelligent, sympathetic 
knowledge of the books was equalled by his 
Intelligent, sympathetic knowledge of each read- 
er, and he had the energy, and the persistence 
and the resource to use whatever means were 
necessary to accomplish his purpose. . . . Gen- 
uine success in developing library interests does 
not depend on large appropriations nor on wise 
and noble state leaders, though both are very 
Important. It mainly depends on whether those 
leaders can convince the appointing power In 
every city, village and hamlet having a library 
that the one thing especially needful is having 
the right librarian. . . . There Is also prevalent 
a fal.*!e notion regarding the difUculty of learn- 
ing library technlc. The gifted librarian of the 
foreign district could have learned to catalogue. 
The man or woman who is competent to be a 
leader in the things of the Intellect and of the 
spirit, certainly has the mental grasp of pow- 
er of apTilicatlon to master whatever special 
Tireraratlon is necessary. To be sure time must 
he taken for such training, varying with the ex- 
igencies of the case. But the sooner the idea 
vanishes that there is anything abstruse or oc- 
ciilt or extremely difficult in learning to "run a 
library* on its business and technical side, the 
Booner it will be generally understood that the 
higher and rarer qualities of librarianship must 
be secured. ... I have seen girls In librariel 
who make no pretense of liking to r«Rd anything 
more than the latest light novel, and who were 
apparently chosen because they are clever at 
learning methods and hand out books over the 
loan desk with a smile. I would not make an 
age requirement, but I do insist that a degree 
of maturity, of ripened judgment is essential to 
helpfulness in a library. ... It Is not uncom- 
mon to .see a librarian trying to carry out plains 
which she has heard advocated at a library 
school or in library meetings, plans which may 
be wise if undertaken by the right person, but 
which are keenly resented by her public. There 
Is in too many library activities a zeal with- 
out knowledge, an enthusiasm lacking the sav- 
ing grace of common sense. In some emergen- 
cies a knowledge of human nature and a feeling 
for the fitness of things, which might be called 
a sixth sense. Is of more value than a collegre 
education. ... A well rounded institution is 
the Ideal to be striven for, but In a real sense 
It is true, and being true It needs to be empha- 
sized, that the one thing needful in a library 
Is the right librarian." 

Opportunity of the library assistant. J. A. 
Rathbone. Pub. Lib. 14:333-8. K. '09. 

The librarian may study the whole field, 
formulate plans, select books, but the work of 
getting the right book to the right person f»l's 
upon the desk assistant chiefly. This great re- 
sponsibility requires that the successful assist- 
ant should know and love both book and people. 
Assistants should improve every opportunity to 
get impressions of books. Even inventory tak- 
ing and book mending may be a means to 
gaining information about books. Fublishers 
should be noted, thus enabling the student to 
gain a knowledge of their standing and special- 
ities. The print, binding and character of * 
publisher's output should be noticed. A tt^ 
minutes spent on a study of the title-page, 
preface, table of contents and Index of a book 
will help to fix Its value In the mind. A knowl- 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued, 
edge of the contents of books and magazines 
Is even more important than to know reference 
books. To gain this knowledge will require 
the assistant to employ some of her own time. 
She should read the library periodicals, and 
other professional literature, and some book re- 
views and general periodicals and some books. 

Other compensations. Pub. Lib. 16: 431-2. 
D. 'II. 

Our next of kin. M. E. Robbins. Pub. 

Lib. 15: 184-6. My. '10. 

Librarians take too little thought for those 
who are to come after them. Record should 
be made of library facts, events and methods 
for those who succeed us. We also should 
•pass on to the library profession of the fu- 
ture all that is best and most helpful from 
our own professional experiences and accumu- 
lations. There are two very obvious ways of 
doing this; first by the recommendation for 
positions of librarians now in the profession; 
Second by sugggestions to young men and wom- 
en who are deciding upon their future occupa- 
tions. . . . There has never been a time 
when the outlook in the library profession was 
brighter. People are recognizing that to be 
a librarian, and a good librarian, is worth 
while. The scope of work is broadening and 
becoming more varied, and the end is not yet. 
There are possibilities for more 'types' of 
workers. The salaries are about on a level with 
those of teachers and college professors, and 
brain workers must either make a more united 
effort to rouse public sentiment to their needs, 
or learn to consider that other than money 
considerations enter into the question." 

Outside the walls. J. L Wyer, jr. Lib. 
J. 36: 172-7. Ap. '11; Same. X. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 22S-S. Ap. '11. 

T-ibrarians are too prone to stay within the 
walls of their library building, neglecting the 
world outside. Without decrying order and 
efficient service within the library, the author 
makes a plea for a fuller outside life. Contact 
with the world is a benefit to the librarian as 
an individual personality, and as a librarian. 

Parody; poem. C. Minimus. Lib. World. 
12: 152. O. '09. 

The attainments of a librarian set forth In 
rhyme. 

Personal relations between staff and 

reader. W. R. B. rrideaux. Lib. Asst. 

5: 199-201. D. '06. 

Treat the public with politeness and consid- 
eration. Give due attention to suggestions 
and complaints. Explain the method of using 
the catalog to newcomers. Do not keep read- 
ers waiting unless there is real reason for de- 
lay. 

Personality of the librarian. G. Vine. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 615-24. D. '10. 

It has been said that "It is the duty of a 
. librarian to make himself useless," meaning 
that he should seek to so perfect the machin- 
ery of his institution that personal guidance 
would be practically unnecessary. While there 
may be some truth in the statement, it must 
be remembered that "when science has done 
Its best, personality still remains the determin- 
ing factor in action." The librarian may use 
his Influence in directing the book selection of 
his readers. "The faculty of ready suggestion, 
which can put forward another book in place 
of the one in circulation, or find a suitable 
work for the reader at a loss what to take, 
ffeems to me to be less highly valued than It 
deserves. Yet the good name of a library 
largely depends upon the possession, and ex- 
ercise, of this power, for by it the public es- 
timates the utility of the library. When books 
are suggested In a tactful manner, far from 



resenting such advice, the majority of the 
readers will welcome it, and be led thereby 
to an ever-growing Interest In literature." 
Catholicity of mind is one of the requisites of 
a librarian. His personal prejudices should 
not influence him In selecting books or In rec- 
ommending them. While cataloging and 
classification are largely matters of rule, many 
points are left open to the Judgment of the 
librarian. This is especially true in the mak- 
ing of the subject catalog. By personal at- 
tention to the subject entries — especially to 
analytical entries — the librarian may greatly 
enhance the value of his collection. Book se- 
lection is a province In which the librarian 
exerts great influence. A distinction should 
be drawn between the point of view of the 
librarian and that of the scholar. "The li- 
brarian comes in contact with readers In a 
way that the specialist never does. The latter 
in his appraisal of the value of a book rightly 
bases his opinion of its merits on Its conform- 
ity to the standard of exact scholarship; and, 
according as a work approximates to. or falls 
short of that standard, so will it appear 
worthy, or unworthy, In the eyes of the schol- 
ar. But the librarian, who has to satisfy the 
practical needs of readers, many of whom 
may not have been trained In scientific meth- 
ods of work, knows that the best book is not 
necessarily the most suitable to put Into every- 
body's hand." The training of the librarian In 
methods of investigation gives him the ability 
to aid the untrained reader In the use of ref- 
erence books. The library should be the center 
of the city's activity. "The community would 
stand to gain immensely if business men real- 
ized the possibilities In the way of suggestion, 
and information, that the resources of a pub- 
lic library can put freely at their disposal. 
The library rate, instead of being regarded as 
a troublesome impost for which they receive 
very little in return, would be looked upon 
as one of the most remunerative Investments 
of the city." 

Pica for emphasizing the human element 
in our public libraries. H. Schuyler. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 167-70. My. '07. 

"The extent to which a librarian of a free 
city library may make himself a real power in 
the community can hardly be rpallzed. I do 
not hesitate to assert that the right man can 
make himself the most conspicuously helpful 
personage In the whole city; his influence may 
be made to dominate the thinking of all classes. ' 
But this end can only be attained as the librar- 
ian Is or learns to be a close student of human 
natr.re. ... To know books is well, to know 
hunjan beings for whom books are written and 
collected is better. ... A librarian ought to 
love good literature- and steep his soul in It. 
I venture to believe that doing this Is as much 
a pa'-t of his business and tends as ifully to 
making him efllcltjnt and helpful as studying 
the latest catalogs and making himself familiar 
with thA bibliography of his profession." 

Professional status. Lib. World. 14: ir«;-6. 
O. 'II. 

Altho the present status of librarians is far 
from ideal, it is a vast improvement over that 
of a generation ago. "Most librarians will re- 
member the time when the public library was 
regarded as an institution primarily for the 
poor, a convenient resting-place for loafers, and 
an agency for the distribution of novels, princi- 
pally to women. It was commonly said that 
anyone could be a librarian; in fact, that 
official was looked upon as little more than a 
caretaker, whose duties consisted of giving 
out and taking in books, preserving order, and 
expelling mischievous boys and dogs from the 
premises. It Is no matter for surprise, there- 
fore, that the librarian was Invariably un- 
trained, and more often than not deficient in 
general education, and rewarded for his services 
by a salary which was extremely meagre. Even 
the small minority of municipal librarians who 
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were men of culture were looked down upon 
by their fellow officers in the municipal servicep 
because their salaries were far below those 
which their educational attainments were 
worth." That this idea Is now largely out- 
firrown and that the public library is takingr its 
rigfhtful place as an important department in 
the educational system is due largely to the 
realization of the fact that librarianship calls 
for a broad general education and a high de- 
gree of expert knowledge, and that such knowl- 
edge may demand an adequate salary in return. 
"The reformation of librarianship has rightly 
commenced from within: a step has been taken 
in the right direction of educating public opin- 
ion; the next step should be a continuation 
of that education, for the influence of public 
opinion can alone remove the disabilities under 
which librarians and their assistants labour." 

Prospects of the library assistant. R, W. 

Henderson. Lib. World. 12: 455-9. Je. 

*io. 

"The abolition of the penny rate must come. 
The year which sees this reform will mark a 
new era, not only in the library world, but In 
the life of our nation. Surely this is some- 
thing which every librarian and his assistants 
should be working for with every ounce of 
energy they have. The work of the library is 
increasing yearly. The responsibility is in- 
creasing as rapidly, and we are perfectly Justi- 
fied in asking for a little more to enable us to 
keep pace with our developments. . . . There 
should be one, and only one educational au- 
thority in each town. That Is, the library 
committee should be under the direct control 
of, or actually be, the education committee. 
Let this be done, and the funds necessary be 
taken from one rate raised for educational 
purposes. . . . Then as to the employment of 
women. . . . They may be Just as capable as 
men, and do their work as thoroly. But this 
is not our point. They are at present forcinfe 
men from their posts, because they accept 
lower wages. If they do the same work as 
men, if they have the same responsibility and 
the same worry and anxiety, why shouldn't they 
have tlie same pay? There is no logical rea- 
son why they should not. We must insist that 
men and women must have the same remu- 
neration for the same work done. This is the 
only solution to the problem. The choice of a 
person to fill a post would then resolve itself 
into a matter of merit, pure and simple, and 
if the men were displaced, they would have 
themselves to blame." 

Provincial assistant and the L. A. A. E. 
Male. Lib. Asst. 8: 204-7. ^'- 'n- 

Psycholopry for librarians. W. II. Kerr. 
Pub. Lib. 16: .1-25-30. D. 'it. 

One recent definition of psychology makes it, 
"The science of behavior." Another says it 
is, "The study of experience." Klther of these 
definitions would make psychology a study of 
importance to the librarian. It is concerned 
with "how wo act, what makes us do thlnps, 
the conduct of these humans whom we have 
to reach." The i)hases of psychology which 
interest the librarian arc both subjective and 
objective: "first the behavior and experience of 
the librarian's own mind, then the characteris- 
tics and conduct of those whom the librarian 
must infiuence." On the subjective side he 
must learn to make use of his senses, which 
means that he must connect himself with his 
field and his patrons. To make the best use of 
his senses he nmst keep up with the literature 
of his profession and attend state and national 
library conferences and, if possible, state and 
local educational meetings. The second retiul- 
site is to know what is going on in the world. 
He must keep up with the local and state 
papers and with the magazines and reviews, 
lie must keep in touch with the community by 
taking part in public affairs, and by meeting 



his people personally. "Along with his live 
senses, clear perceptions, correct conceptions 
and adequate Judgments, our librarian needs 
an active power of memory and association. 
. . . Memory has a good deal to do with tact; 
and who needs tact more than a librarian?" 
In his relations to the minds of others the 
first principle of psychology which concerns the 
librarian is the cardinal doctrine of interest. 
First, the attention of possible readers must 
be attrdcted, by newspaper notices, by window 
displays, by picture bulletins. Having secured 
their attention, to hold their interest, it will be 
necessary to begin on their own plane — ^begrin 
with their present interests, whatever they 
happen to be. As Mr. Cutter says "it is alwasrs 
possible, given time and patience enough, to 
drive out evil by good, the lower by the higher. 
It is not so much exclusion of the inferior as 
inclusion of the superior that should be our 
aim." The librarian can make a wise use of 
suggestion. Not direct suggestion for that 
usually defeats itself, but by Indirect suggestion 
much may be accomplished. Annotated cards 
in the catalog act in this way. The reader, 
looking for something else, runs across the 
annotation and its suggestion sticks. "Bear 
in mind that indirect suggestion is at work 
whether you will or no. Crooked book-plates, 
untidy labels, shelves in bad order, a ragged 
catalog — these conditions, seized upon incident- 
ally while your library visitor Is intent upon 
something else, often remain as his permanent 
impression of your library." A last suggestion 
from psychology is, "Do not mistake the means 
for the end." Do not become so absorbed in 
method that the real aim of the library is lost 
sight of. 

Qualifications of a librarian. L. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 30: C68-71. S. '05. 

"In addition to the technical side, the libra- 
rian must have executive ability, the power to 
organize and to delegate work and to utilize 
. . . materials, machinery, methods, men. On 
the mental side she should have an excellent 
memorj', accuracy, dispatch, and prompt de- 
cision, grouping important points to the exclu- 
sion of the unimportant. As a scholar, she 
should possess the best education obtainable. 
She should have a general knowledge of liter- 
ature and of what constitutes good and bad 
style in authorship. A knowledge of languages 
will prove of the greatest assistance. As for 
social qualities, she should be tactful and should 
be at ease with strangers. She should not be 
condescending or patronizing. Physically, she 
should possess good health. . . . Morally, she 
should bo earnestly altruistic, of great, big 
heart and tender sympathies, a woman of char- 
acter, and of steadfast purpose and faith." 

Qualifications of legislative and municipal 
reference librarians. M. S. Dudgeon. 
Special Lil). 2: 114-5. D. '11. 

Because of certain conditions of the work 
which require the librarian to come in contact 
with the unpleasant aspects of humanity, it 
seems best that the legislative or municipal 
reference librarian should be a man. The li- 
brarian must not be an appointee of a purely 
political board. The wisdom of having the 
legislative department connected with the state 
law library is also questionable because the 
state library Is so often controlled by the Su- 
preme court judges. "The librarian must not, 
of course, be too much the creature of politi- 
cians, but, on the other hand, care must be 
taken that he is not altogether the creature 
of a body of men who are most excellent in 
their intentions and most learned in their 
views, but who. by training learn simply to 
depend upon the past for guidance in the pres- 
ent." As to the educational qualiflcation.s, the 
librarian should possess a background of his- 
tory, political economy, political science, sociol- 
ogy, and should be something of a constitutional 
lawyer. "When, either as a municipal or leg- 
islative librarian, he comes in contact with the 
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edge of library science." He muat not only 
have a broad knowledge of political economy 
und Elmllar iiubjecta, but. must also be abla 
to think along those lines. There are many 
people who possess knowledge who are abso- 
lutely unable to think orlglnaNy. r^rBonallty 
Is often more Important than knowledge. "The 
municipal librarian or the legislative librarian 
Is going to come In contact with the sbrewdest 
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library patrons and their problems; appro 
ableness and courtesy In the i treatment of an: 
practical sense and high Ideals at oniclai re- 
sponsibility: nealneas and order In personal 
Honearance and In carrying on work; sufficient 
rength to endure extended labor; 
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the community; Ihefie are quniiiie*! inai snoma 
enjoy careful evaluation. 7. A librarian's 
training or experience should lie such as to 

care ot the library. Me should have the utmost 
freedom and trust In making recommendallons 
and In carrying Into i>frect dedelon* of the h- 
hrary board. A knowledge of buslneas anTajrs 
And executive ability thus become essential 
qusJItl cations. S. The criterion nt a librarian's 
efficiency Ilea in the ability to bring the printed 
page — -book, map or picture, — to those who sup- 



port and need that ministration. Social poaltlon, 
good fellows hip, pleasant manners, etc.. are 
useful adjuncts, but do not mHuaure efficiency. 
9. A llbtarlan should be Interested In library 
aSalra (liroughout the state and country, should 
visit olher libraries whenever possible, ntleod 
Inatllutes and library association meetings, lu- 



: politicians with whom he comes In 
coma CI are shrewd and the librarian cannot 
get away with anything. He must be exactly 
what he wanis the politicians with whom hn 

be whnt he wants to seem to be. and a man 
who has not a fundamenlul and nalurul frank- 
beas and Integrity and honesty back of him 
had better get out of the business, because, 
above all. he must be absolutely u square man." 

Qualilications of librarians. Lib. Occur- 
rent. 3'- J-+ N- 'n- 

"1. Politics, personal friendship, or religious 
prejudice should have no Influence In the le- 
lectlon of a librarian. 2. In the appointment 
o[ librarians, conalderatlona of charitable Inlent 
should bv eliminated. It Is not fair to the li- 
brary inleresl. It la ethically unmoral, and In 
the strict conalruction of the law Illegal. It 
Is unfair also to employ a person solely because 
he or she lives in the home town; unfair lo 
the public and to all who need Ihe advice and 
aaaistance of a thoroughly capable librarian. 
S. Ueneral education Is an absolute necesslly 
for the librarian. No library, no matter how 
■mall, should ever employ a librarian or nn 
nsalstant who has not successfully completed a 
full high school course, or who has not an 
education its equivalent. 4. A knowledge of 
tKioka, a fondness for reading them and a re- 
gard for their influence are essential to the best 
success of a librarian, 6. A person over thirty- 
five years ot age should not undertake library 
work, such a one has hablla already formed — 
habits of mind, standards of conduct, precon- 
ceived opinions, and personal customs — that 
are hard, often impossible, to overcome when 
called upon to dent directly wilh the public In 
a professional manner. 6. Personality Is a 
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Reading of the librarian, R: A. Lavcll- 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes, a: 64-7. 
N. '07. 
The efUclent librarian must read the news- 
paper, but more necessary than this Is the 
reading of the monthly and weekly reviews such 
as the Independent. Outlook, Nation. Review ot 
Reviews. World's Work, and the World To- 
Day. Literary magaalnrs should also be read 
but It there must be a choice between th< text 
and advertising page then read announcements 
nrsl. it Is an especial duly to read book re- 



Rccreation for librarians. S: H. Ranck. 

A. L. A. Bui. 41 666-7. S. '10; Excerpt. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 325. O. '10, 
Rccrcalion of a librarian. F. K. W. 

Drury, Pub. Lib, 12: 339-43. N. '07. 

The need of recreation bolh In the Ubrnry 
and outside of II Is recognised. 

Relation of the librarian (o tlic assistant. 
J. E. Elliott. Pub. Lib. >o: 463-5, N. '05. 

"From Ihe standpoint ot the library It la tn- 
excusable for a high-salarlcd cxecullve olHecf 
10 Bpend time doing clerical work that a low- 
salaried assislant can learn to do Blmoat a« 
well with a little Inslruciion. Prom the atand- 
polnt of the ssslalanl. It Is unfair to deprive Mr 
of Ihe opportunity to prove her ability ajid 10 
prt^resB in her dally work. . . . Evury librarian 
should know from careful obscrvailon and study 
Ihe strong and weak points of her assistants. 
She ahould seek earnestly and sysiematically to 
develop every quality and overcome the pMir 
ones. Uake [the] assistants feel that they arc a 
part of a great work," 

Relation of the librarian to the conunutiiij'. 
L. D. Waterman. Pcnn. Lib. Notes. 2, no. 
S-.S-i- JI. '09. 

"The backbone ot the ideal lelallon ot the 
librarian to her community Is Interest. It 
makes the Interest more vital for us now and 
then to slop and think what the term 'the pub- 
lli;' means. It means the milkman, liie mayor. 



Relations between the staff and the staff 
and readers. K. S. Martin, Lib. World, 
10: 269-71. Ja. -08. 
"It is absolulely necessary that the most cor- 
dial relations should exist between the members 
ot the •tnff. ... A Ulirary staff club, or 
guild as It is sometimes called, should prima- 
rily' exlat (or the mutual Improvement of th« 
---~ but due prominence should be given to 



vltlng som* of the members to becwne ofUcera 
of the club, thereby securing a closer retitlon- 
ship between the committee and the •UIT. 
. . . The personal element In our work te pre- 
eminently the beat means of producing the best 
and most uieTut work amongst the borrowera. 
OOlclallsm must be stemty suppressed, and kept 
to ttie background, and It behooves every mem- 
ber ot the stalT, e^iMWIailv Juniors, to mItlTata 
pleaalng and obliging ways. These relallona at- 
tain supreme importance In open access llbrs- 
Ties. where atafT an-t public are brought Into 
direci communication and the proreMlonal 
knowledge ot tlve asslitanl Is In greater de- 
mand and given a wider scope." 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued* 

Report on the hours, salaries, training 
and conditions of service of assistants 
in British municipal libraries. Lib. 
Asst. 8: 121-38. Je. '11. 

Responsibilities of librarianship. F. L. D. 
Goodrich. Pub. Lib. 14: 13-5. Ja. 'OQ- 

"The responsibilities of librarianship are 
threefold: Those to the community, those to the 
library, and those to himself. To the com- 
munity he is responsible for making the library 
a vital force; to the library he is responsible 
for developing its resources and its efticiency; 
and to himself he is responsible for doing his 
best no matter how discouraging the circum- 
stances." 

Salaries and the status of wromen assist- 
ants. M. Reed. Librarian. 2: 32-3. Ag. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Salaries. 

Salaries of assistant librarians. W. C. B. 
Sayers. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 11: 207-9. My. 
'09. 

Mr. Sayers gives statistical proof that there 
are only 624 positions in British libraries that 
pay enough to enable a librarian to live respect- 
ably. 

Salaries of librarians and their assist- 
ants. E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 14: 
33-6. Ag. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Salaries. 

Scholarship for the trained librarian. W. 
E. Henry. Pub. Lib. 11:103-5. Mr. '06. 

No branch of intellectual activity "requires 
so comprehen.Kive a view of life and knowledge 
as librarianship." At least the equivalent of a 
college education is needed and then a con- 
stantly recurring deficiency will be lack of 
knowledge. # 

Should librarians read? F. G. Kenyon. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 243-54. N. '10; Same. 
P'ub. Lib. 16: 43-9. F. '11; Same cond. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 601-2. N. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Heading. 

Should library assistants be apprenticed; 
a note. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. World, 12: 
419-21. My. '10. 

Small town library. L. Huntley. Lib. 
World. 11: 205-8. D. '08. 

The librarian who leaves his position as as- 
sistant in a large library to accept an independ- 
ent position in a small library may find that 
he loses the higher and most interesting part 
of the librarian's work. lie loses the daily con- 
tact with the unceasing fiow of new and good 
books that come into the large libraries; often 
he docs not liave the opportunity of putting in- 
to practice his knowledge of cataloging and 
classification. On the other hand, he "is placed 
for the first time in a position of independent 
trust and responsibility, and this alone develops 
his faculties, increases immensely his interest. 
exercises his originality, and calls upon all that 
is best within him. He is. furthermore, brought 
into contact with committee-work, with the 
commercial side of library administration. He 
is the custodian of the library's finances: spends 
the library's monies and checks the library's 
accounts. In short, he is in a position of re- 
sponsibility which makes or mars him." 



Social side of the librarian's life M v»n 
grs^'^'T' ''"'• '-^^- Co^ doles' 

pul?i^J^;iVl5\^ereV%is^! i^n«tS XT\\^ ^^« 
"insight into society's wants^a n?^^»..*»«r ^ 

Song of the library staff; poem. S W 
Foss. D I4p. il. pa. 5c. '06. S. J- R^" An* 
dcrson, 67 Fifth av., N. Y. 

Song of Che library staff; poem. S W 
Foss. Lib. J. 31: C35-6. Ag. '06. 

Specialization in library work- M. n- 
Coutts. Lib. World. 9: 393 6 My J* 

in^o^mriXil^^^^f ^%e^^luL^a^?J;!- I^^- fi^e 
libraries it is out of the Ques?lrn H smaller 
libraries it might be r^dopted" but thn^?. ^*^«f 
be more business like and v^x)uld ftirn^ol^ ^'^V**l 
centive to excel in a particuYar H n P ^*l ^ *"- 
not give individuals an opportunity '* ^V'^^^uW 
proficieiU in the various departnll^/'' become 
would hinder their profess^Snll tn^ ^"** ^ 
It might however be advisable to fj'^''*'^"^^"^- 
literary, and the adminiltriuve or^^^^^ ^^^ 
side. Specialization would be of «rS ^^"s^nesjs 
tage in book selection. The \'ni..^ * advan- 
thus specializing is evident when rfL^ ^^^ 
quire assistance in the choice of bljo^t*^^" ^^' 

Student assistants in colIecr#» i;k 

K. Gibbs. A. L. A. BuL ;f 76j;^^*|^-. L- 

The writer who started with o . 

against any but trained assistants hoi^'*,'^^"^*'^ 
that work can be carried on vpri„**ft®.^^***'»e^ 
with the aid of student he?pers ^^irt^i^^^?l^rlly 
can do so. it is of course better to emSii***'?^^ 
or three regular assistants WhArT*'^*?'^^** 
service must be depended on 'if kIJ? ® student 
ter of planning and super^il'lon I^I^^S ^,^^^' 
choose a large number of student o lot H®^^®** <<> 
that, in spite of Irregularity of ho"^*^^^"^« «> 
output of work may be kept ud ^?»P' .^^ «^*«n 
be chosen because they are nrn.Si^i^^''^® should 
and should be dropped^ whin th??i "^ niaterial 
to be satisfactory.'^^ The flctthnt Ti?''^ ^^^«^ 
needs the work should not be a nfnfr,***^ **,*i*^*"^ 
tion The brightest students do nor^i"^^"*" 
make the best workers. A carefu? ^^\ f^^*^'* 
of more value than the bright onJ ^S^^®^*"^ *« 
more inclined to slight details if 1 ^J?*^ ^*" ^ 
sist on regular hours of work In*^*i?^^* ^«^ ^"- 
llbrary (Brown universltv) 140 hmiVl i"® writer's 

for each of the three colligeterTs Thl^T^'""' 
12 hours a week for the first T^rr^' ic ® means 
the second and third terms.^^Tfm^-,j3VT;lVor 

made up. As time must be spent in ♦V^'S^L**^ 
nlng In training assistants elch u^^u ^*?'?" 
asked to give about twentv holi.^^^"^"* ^^ 
work. This gives him'rtal^e''of"tge''wSrri!,'d 
he may learn whether or not he wishoT /^ *°^ 
tinue It. After much experienci tT« «1ffil'' T' 
arrived at some definite conc^SsiSns S^*'?' ?Sf 
kinds of work best for student he?Der? %til 
hardly worth while to use them In o?der work 
but o^e student, with now and then a «tJ^n«2 m 
help out. does all our accessionint ?«h i^"^. \t 
satisfactorily. All mechanical pre^^^^ 
books-plating, stamping. labeH^ and c"t JJ^ 
-can profitably be left entirely in the hand of 
one or two more; and we have had two or thrw 
men who covered pamphlets and repaired b^ks 
as well as could be desired. PersonaHy I feeU^S 
strongly that It is best not to pu^t tLm at thT 
desk, even in slack hours, as the desk V^vm he 
tone of the library to the nublic ««§ !hn ,ld 
stand for dignity and efflclen^t se%i??^. 'S^ 
ful assistants may be allowed to put away 
books after some preliminary tralnine in shelf 
reading. Several students may be e^nlov^ In 
the catalog department, in typewriuSg Jard! 
from temporary slips, putting numbers and 
headings on L C. cards, looking up authofi" 
names and dates, alphabeting cards etc "If 
there Is opportunity for choice I should suggest 
that girls, as a rule, are more successful in the 
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Librariana and aisiatants— CoHlmufi^. 
work of lh« catalog room, espectaily In wrillng 
catalog i-Brd». Ihnii are men, ihe latter do bet- 
ter wllh shelf list, than with tlie more flnlcky 
calalos enirleB," To Bcl the best results 11 will 
be best to hold the atudent as closely aa pobbI- 
ble to one line of work. Thla gives ihe Kuilnnt 
little variety but It should teach him one lesson 
Of v»luc In library work— the Importance ol ac- 
(Turacy, iiealiiesa and orderliness. 

Study section of the Central Mhraty as- 
sociation. A. C. GcpharU. Bockzaal. 5; 
313-6, D. 'II. 

ConallluiloD adopted ai the Hague: accouni 
of vlclts to Kotterdum, L'trecht, Amsterdam and 
liOndoD. 

Successful librarian— Miss Sarah C. Ha- 
gar. S. C. FiirchiM. Lib. J. 33; 49J'4. O. 
■08. 

Successful loan desk assistant. T. llitcli- 
ler. Lib. J. 32: 554-9- ^■- Same con.l. 
la. Lib. Q. 5: 172-4. Jl. '07- 

"The qualUlcntlons that go to produce the 
Ideal losn-deBk attendant, would be. according 
to my reckoning, the tactful sulwrdl nation of 
bT too poBltivo QualltleB. maturity. Intullion 
and tact, good licoJtb and strength and ability 
for hard work, courtesy, chet-rfuiness. gi-od- 
temper. and self-control, enthusiasm and ho[ic- 
(ulnesa, unlimited patience, knowledge of books 
and a liking for reading, sense of humor, 00m- 
mon sense, gumption, and reaourcCfulneBs. ac- 
curacv, punctuality and a good memory, pleas- 
ing personality. Industry and energy, " 

responslblUly. ' "•" ""■ 



very likely have v-xvl (Roman) plus MS (Ariibii-i 
pages. It doesn't matter If the erudite and in- 
duBtrlouB catflloger records these IhlngsT It 
maltei^ by Just this: Accurate records uf such 
details take lime, and time costs money: If 
the time, conseiuently the money, goes to re- 
cord unnecessary things of thla sort about books 
ot this kind, the chances are extremely good 
that the supply of money for books will pios- 
ently run short and 'Robinson Crusoe' will be 
'out' whan tho boy wanla him. It Is only a 
question of standard again. Bibliographic dela!! 
of paging Is necessarily recorded In cal]e>:IIng 
libraries as the only safe identification of edi- 
tions, distinction between which Is imperative 
In such libraries. Why should It be perpetu- 
ated In Uhraries whose purpose Is such that 
If an edition Is accurate and readable, which 
edition It Is. Is the very last thing that inatters? 
easonlng applies to_ the desire_^ for 
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rhings that mailer; an attempt at a study 
in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub, Lib. 
14:381-9. O. 'og. 

in application of the curdlnal virtues of Wla- 
ni. Justice, courage and lemperanco to llbra- 
munageinent. "The beginning of wisdom for 
iihrarinn In In Bpn Hojirly the end Or purpose 
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thal his own library is founded 
It is to select deliberately and 
tlie appropriate means to accoi 
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revered Instltutloni) whose c^ef funolloi 
been "to collect and to preserve the rar 
costly records of human thoughts and r 
activities." Public libraries are founded 
tho instinct for self-preservatli— _- _- 
communlttes. ... to help make happier 
wlwr. Iberefoie better cltliens." The chief 
of the older type of library Is to collect and 
■erva for the lew. while the modern public 
bisry la charged with the obligation '- "-- 
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hundreds o( authors ot similar 
hapllsmal fullness Is sometimes necessary to 
distinguish (hem. For libraries ot the popular 
snrt. would It not be enough to add distinguish- 
ing detail when necPssTty occurs! Wisdom 
would by no means lessen labor tor the libra- 
rian. It would simply turn the labor to things 
more vllBl and therefore more Interesting. I^i 
us take Just one example. The need In Small 
libraries, especially. Is for the most complete 
mastery of the resources at bnnd. which often 
at best are meager enough. There lies hidden 
away in great standard books, which nearly 
every library has, much special and particular 
Information wlilch might easily be overlooked 
In a hurried search for material. For Instance. 
such things as the chapters on Roman law anil 
the ilse of Mohammedanism In Gibbon's Home. 
L chapter on tho founding of the bank of Eng- 
and In Macau lay's England a chapter on 
.'ommon sense In Carpenter's mental physlol- 
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.e beautiful tellli.„ _- 

fche In rater's Marlus the epli 
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!akfast tabic' and the 
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wilhin library walls Is _ . 

latlons with those persons for whom 

the Individual patr — " """ '"" 



. few 



.._ , _. . . library: and the 

■elallorts to those with whom we work, our 
^hlef and our fellow assistants 
itaffs. In regard ti 



lears. that this in an Indlvtdunllty as 
If nwn hfother, that for the lime he- 
leslre. Ills need, his gratlflcallon are 
to us as If he were Indeed our blood 



brother. Is the one power . ... .. 

possible to satisfy him really, and its |>nsse*- 
Bion Is at the same time the one condition of 
l>elng Instantly recognized as a person one's self 
and not a thing which Is to do something— an 
official. This attitude practically set (lea tor- 






for a public llbraiy, the adt. — _. 

cosily volumea whose chief value Is due to 
•omethlng other than present utility. Is un- 
juallHable because such books not only do not 
stittserve the ends of such a library— their pur- 
cliaee nctuatly prevents the addition of volumes 
that would lend to make wiser, better and 
happier cllliens. "The same close rule, that of 
uatng dl 



clency or failure might mean, does mean, some- 
thing ot strength or of weakness to the land 
wo love, makes the consciousness that It Is Im- 
portant to serve just this need much easier to 
come by. He may be weak, he may be silly— 'It 
la up to me to give him a chance'— 
the choice he Is rcadv for. The other group 
of human relations, those between chief and 
ataft. and members of the staff one with anoth- 
er, are subject to the same law. Tho chief 
who habitually thinks and speaks In generol 
terms only ot his staff, e.g. 'the loan desk us- 
BlslantB.' 'the catalogier.' 'the pages,' Is apt to 



force that he thinks of belnR able ti 
tlon through them Is the power o* ' 

He regards and uses them as auti 

regards and worse than wastes all t,„ ^ 

co-operating power ot their personal wills and 
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Librarians and assistants — Continued. 
enthusiasm. The human interest, desire, en- 
thuiiiasm of a well-chuscn staff is undoubtedly 
the most effective, most valuable part of a pub- 
lic library's equipment. The arousing and con- 
serving of this power is perhaps the most im- 
portant adrniniHtrative function of the chief. 
If the librarian rcallsses this, he will be wary 
of processes that needlessly wear or dissipate 
this force, and will eliminate drudgeries when- 
ever possible. . . . The converse relationship 
Is equally worthy of consideration. If a mem- 
ber of the staff regards his chief as a thing 
thru whom ho gets the most money for the 
least cost in labor and does not try to compre- 
hend and to further as best he may. even if In- 
completely, the purposes of that chief for their 
institution, he also loses all personal power, he 
acts like a thing, he is a thing, and verily he 
has his reward." Courage calls for the elimi- 
nation of rubbish, the selection and keeping in 
order of usable material, and fortitude in meet- 
ing criticism. Orderliness and punctuality are 
forms of courage. Temperance points "to a 
wise and conservative, a sane use of that most 
valuable asset of the library, the strength and 
health and physical well-being of the staff, be- 
ginning with the chief and ending with the 
least." 

Those other qualifications. E. L. Footc. 
Pub. Lib. 14:342-3. N. '09. 

To a would-be librarian. A. McEnery. 

Lib. J. 34: 331-2. Jl. '09. 

A humorous address to a prospective library 
worker. 

Traininjf of library assistants. C: F. New- 
coinbe. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:77-8. Mr. 
'10. 

Training of library assistants: a 
neglected aspect. W. Powell. 12: 163- 
73- Ap. '10. 

"To .some assistants the examination scheme 
may even become a danger, because there is 
a liability to think, that having passed thru 
its stages they have acquired every quality 
that Is desirable or possible in the successful 
librarian. Which section, I would ask, im- 
presses upon the student the fact that judgment 
and tact are most essential qualities, and that 
like all other qualities, they require training? 
To my mind, it is quite conceivable that a 
young man may even exchange* these qualities 
for swelled head as the result of the acquisi- 
tion of certificates. Again, the assistant may 
have 'satisfied the examiners' in section VI, 
but be very much lacking In business ability; 
he may not be wide-awake to the supreme 
importance of attention to detail In every de- 
partment of the work: he may be an admirable 
worker himself but lack the ability to make 
others work; he may be weak In his use of 
reference books, that is. in his search for In- 
formation. In general, he may get his diplo- 
ma, but be mighty short of common sense, 
and if he has to go short of one. I am not 
at all sure that he would not be better without 
the diploma. ... I suggest the frequent lack 
of general business capacity. I do not sug- 
gest that the assistant will not know that he 
has to keep certain books, such as statisti- 
cal books, petty cash books, wages books, 
etc., but I do suggest that there are ways 
and ways of keeping them." 

Two aids in library work. H. E. Haines. 
Lib. J. 36: 111-6. Mr. '11. 

The two aids here recommended are a love 
of books and a sense of humor. A love of books 
is not usually Included in the list of qualifica- 
tions for a library worker and indeed it will 
not "make one a quick or accurate indexer; 
it will not give eflflciency in the rush of the 
charging desk, a clear mind in classification, 
or the power to direct a board of directors; 



its gifts are intimate and personal ones, and 
its influence upon work comes mainly through 
its Infiuence upon character. . . . Wherever It 
exists, no matter how various in degree or 
manifestation, it means the enrichment of life 
and the deepening of capacities for enjoyment 
and for effort. Its aids are various — forget- 
fulness of trials, courage for fresh endeavor — 
but of them all I would put first that of pure 
pleasure, the sheer joy that comes in associa- 
tion with the beloved figures that are dearer 
and more vital than many an every day ac- 
<iuaintance." The three aids which a love of 
books brings to the enrichment of life are 
"pleasure, that is independent of external 
conditions: sympathy with others of like tastes; 
and development, almost unconscious, of mind 
and spirit. ... If the love of books Is a gift 
that Infiuences most strongly the Inner life of 
its possessor, the sense of humor Is a quality 
that interweaves happily and usefully in every 
relation of life. Nowhere do we need it more 
than in our daily work, to soften the small 
asperities and temper the little frictions that 
are far more tr>'Ing in the long run than any 
quick, frank collision of wills or opinions." 

Value of a knowledge of English liter- 
ature to library assistants. C: F. New- 
combe. Lib. Asst. 6: 261-5. F. '09. 

Value of trained librarians. J. H. Can- 
field. Pub. Lib. 11:64. F. '06. 

In a comparatively small library a trained 
librarian is needed because he knows how to 
make the best i>ossible use of every book. 
Again for the upbuilding and efilclency of any 
public library a trained librarian is absolutely 
essential. "Library work is just as much a 
profession today, for which th^re should be 
careful preparation, as is the work of teach- 
ing." 

View of librarianship from the library 
school. Lib. J. 33: 354-6. S. '08. 

Who's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14:81-4. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Administration. 

Woman and the public library. C. Ans- 
pach. Blatt. Volksbib. 9:167-70. S. '08. 

The public library-, as a means of general cul- 
ture, should have both men and women in its 
service. 

Women as librarians. Boekzaal. 5: 139- 
40. Ap. '11. 

Digest of an article In Amelang's Frauen- 
Jahrbuch for 1911. There is almost no calling 
so suited to women as that of librarian. The 
special exactness demanded in library work, 
the patience and sympathy required in inter- 
course with the public, the taste and dexterity 
needed In conquering the thousand and one 
trifies which make our profession so exasperat- 
ing to the nerves, are qualities in which men 
are far inferior to women. There are Indeed 
places which require all the force and decision 
of a man — such as the official reference desk, 
cataloging and general supervision; a large 
number of departments, however, — accession- 
ing, binding, supervision of the reading room, 
book-keeping and correspondence, loan-desk 
work — may very safely be left to women. In 
Americ.i women fill with good success the posi- 
tions which in Germany are exclusively occu- 
pied by men. 

Women in libraries. Lib. World. 9: 440-4. 
Jc. *07. 

Comments upon the article lively woman in 
the library, by Douglas Hartham. For the ar- 
ticle see Library World. 9: 360-3. Ap. '07. 
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Women in library work. J: C. Dana. il. 

Ind. 71: 244-50. Ag. 3, 'II. 

The writer outlines clearly the opportunities 
which the public library olfers to the young 
woman of intelligence and fair education. The 
special qualitications which should be possessed 
by the catalogrer, classifier, book binder, loan 
desk assistant, and children's librarian, are 
set forth. The purpose of the paper, as the au- 
thor states it. is "to show that to work among 
H library's books for the people who own the 
books is a many sided occupation, attractive 
thru its general character to all right-mindea 
young women, and appealing especially to 
women of varied tastes and talents thru its 
many-sidedness." 

Women librarians. E. S. Fcgan, Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12: 224-6. My. '10. 

W'ork of the librarian. A. S. Steenberg. 
Bogsamlingsbladet. 6: 81-2. Ag. '11. 

Introductory address at library course griven 
by state library committee of Denmark. 

Even a smaJl library, thru exact cataloging 
and good classification becomes a useful instru- 
ment of education. To make a library thus 
useful is the librarian's chief duty: he is a 
teacher. He is also a manager of a business. 
Formerly it was thought that anyone could be a 
teacher; no special education was needed. To- 
day a similar opinion prevails as to librarian- 
ship. 

Librarian's libraries. 

Greenwood's library for librarians. Lib. 
J. 31: 272-3. Je. '06. 

Library of the Library association. E. W. 
Hulme. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 296-301. Je. 
'07. 

Suggestive list of books and periodical 
articles for both general and profession- 
al reading. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. N. Y. 
Libraries. 2: 136. Jl. '10. 

Thomas Greenwood library for libra- 
rians at Manchester. W: E. A. Axon. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 302-6. Je. '07. 

Libraries. 

See aho Agricultural libraries; Art libra- 
ries; Branch libraries; Carnegie libraries; Col- 
lege libraries; Delivery stations; Deposit sta- 
tions; Insane hospital libraries: Insurance li- 
braries; lyibraries of associations, clubs, etc.; 
Medical libraries; Museums, Libraries of; Musi- 
cal libraries; Newspaper libraries; Pedagogical 
libraries; Prison libraries; Private libraries; 
Proprietary libraries; Railroad libraries; School 
libraries; Scientific libraries; Ships' libraries; 
Small libraries; Special libraries; State Institu- 
tion libraries; State libraries; Statistics; Sub- 
scription libraries; Theological libraries. 

Anticipation, or What we may expect in 
libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 12: 381- 

3. D. '07. 

Anticipations for the future of library 
work. W. L Fletcher. Pub. Lib. 14: i- 

5. Ja. '09. 
"Among my anticipations is that of the small 
nirai Ubraiy, officered by a wide-awake libra- 
rian, probably not a library school graduate, 
but sufficiently skilled to conduct the library 
on modem principles, having it well classified 
and cataloged, supplied with the best reference 
lM>ok0, wltn special provision for the children, 
•ad BystAmatlc cooperation with the schools, 
•ad to make the library in its measure as val- 
I •& •MWt to the town as that of Boston 
*H* tftjr." The function of the library is 



not that of the school. "One may use the li- 
brary as a school, and set himself tasks to be 
accomplished in the pursuit of knowledge; that 
is to say, he may carry on in the library the 
process of self -education, especially with a sym- 
pathetic friend and mentor in the librarian. The 
library has great value for this purpose." But 
its main function is that of culture thru the 
medium of books. "Whatever value it may 
have as a correlative influence with the schools 
and as a helper of all classes in their special 
pursuits, it will do its best and greatest work 
as a liberator of spirits, a minister to the high- 
er life, a distributor of that light which never 
was on sea or land, a handmaid of religion and 
of the arts. . . . We must find ways to add more 
than any of us have yet done of bibliographical 
apparatus to even the most elaborate and well- 
made catalog if we would serve our patrons in 
a scholarly way." There should be an index 
to "encyclopedias and other books of reference, 
partly for the articles themselves and partly 
for the bibliographies attached. Of course, X 
would not think of having all the articles in an 
encyclopedia indexed. ... 1 would, for the most 
part, index such special encyclopedias as the 
Jewish and Catholic, Smith's Dictionary of 
Christian antiquities, Julian's Dictionary of 
hymnology, and many more. And in them 1 
would only index such subjects as those in the 
pursuit of which one might not at once think 
of this particular reference book. . . . Mosaics, 
for example, is admirably treated in the Dic- 
tionary of Cliristian antiquities, and to this 
article a reference would be most useful. In 
the third volume of the Catholic encyclopedia 
Just received I notice a long and evidently 
scholarly article on the Byzantine empire, 
which it would be a pity for anyone interested 
in that subject to fail to see, particularly for 
its bibliography." 

Bookless libraries. Lib. World. 10: 45-6. 

Ag. '07. 

A protest against the giving of library build- 
ings whore there are no funds with which to 
purchase books. 

Central libraries. G. Hennig. Bibliothekar. 
i: 17. Je. '09. 

Echoes from the library press of 1910. 
A. G. S. Josephson. Dial. 50: 77-9. F. 
I, *ii. 

Economic features of libraries. A. E. 

Bostwick. Lib. J. 34: 48-52. F. '09. 

Among the many distributors of ideas — the 
magazine, the newspaper, the college, the public 
school, the library — only the library and the 
public school remain untrammeled. No blight 
of commercialism is yet upon them. No self 
seeking interest as yet has sought to exploit 
the public library. This "independence of the 
public library may be regarded as one of its 
chief economic advantages. Another is its 
power as a leveler, and hence as an adjunct of 
democracy. . . . There are enough influences 
at work to segrregate classes in our country, 
and they come to us ready-made from other 
countries; we may be thankful that the public 
library is helping to make Americans of our 
immigrants and to make uniformly cultivated 
and well-informed Americans of us all." Books 
serve as an agency to bring Inherited predis- 
positions and ancestral memories Into play. 
The distribution of books is the distribution of 
actual and potential ideas. 

Ethical and intellectual responsibility of 

librarians to Canada and to the empire. 

W: W. Campbell. Ontario Lib. Assn. 

Proceedings, 1909:51-62. 

"One of the great dangers today Is the ma- 
terial trend of the unthinking mass of the peo- 
ple, who are victims of a vast and loud vul- 
garity; a mere chase after sensation and 
amusement." Libraries should throw their in- 
fluence against the tide by discpuraging the 
reading of many and cheap magazines and nov- 
els. Much of the Action in libraries is highly 
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objectionable. Such novels as Meredith's are 
unwholesome and unfit for library circulation. 
Such novels as Scott's are safe and sane read- 
ing for everybody. 

Exploitation of the public library. A. E. 

Bostwick. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 60-5. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are grlven under the 
heading Advertising thru the library. 

Few centuries in the advancement of the 

race. Newarker. i: 5-6. N. '11. 

"The town that has a good healthy well- 
stocked library, with a growing number of 
readers is a good town to locate In, to stay in, 
to do business in. It is a good place for the 
manufacturer. It will provide him with an 
Intelligent class of workmen, and is likely to 
see that he is allowed to do business without 
molestation. It will provide that intelligent ap- 
preciation of the goods he manufactures which 
leads to increased consumption. Hooks and li- 
braries have spread Intelligence. The spread of 
intelligence has multiplied books and libraries. 
The action and reaction produce a perpetual 
motion — forward. I^ibraries have widened their 
usefulne.ss, not only by furnishing books to 
read, but also by creating readers for their 
books. A library without readers is not a li- 
brary but only a collection of books. A library 
whose use does not Increase more rapidly than 
Its books is growing one-sided. In the twen- 
tieth century the functions of the library are 
multiplying rapidly. It should rightly be the 
people's post-graduate school. It should not 
only furnish the books but tell people which 
to read and how to read them." 

Free libraries and their possibilities. J: 

G. Leigh. Econ. R. 16: 32-42. Ja. '06. 

Mr. Leigh advocates "a considerable number 
of small libraries in various districts" each 
under the caro of an Intelligent man who 
should not only keep records of the books but 
should be able to advise readers as to the 
best book for their purpose. 

History of libraries. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. v. 16: 545-/7. nth. cd. '11. 

History of libraries. Nelson's Encyclo- 
piedia. v. 7: 303-9. '06. 

Hours in a library. Dial. 42: 65-7. F. i, '07. 

In the process of the evolution of the library, 
the old irtylo librarian, who knew the books. Is 
passing and in his place has come the modern 
librarian who is an executive ofllcer. The 
ideal library however should have both types 
on its st;ifT. It should encourage browsing as 
well as research. 

Impression of the condition of Spanish- 
American libraries. R. Schwill. Mod. 
Lang. Notes. 20: 142-5. My. '05. 

In the library; poem. B. Gray. Harp. W. 

53: 17. My. 15, '09. 
Information. G: Duncan. Bookm. 31: 583- 

4. Ag. '10. 

Libraries and public opinion. J. Hutt. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 231-43. Je. '06. 

"During the last 150 or IGO years there has 
appcanrd a large mass of articles and refer- 
enco£ to libraries." The references of an earli- 
er date were on the whole favorable, that of 
Pouthey in the "Doctor" being the most Jiostlle. 
"lie says that circulating libraries for the most 
part serve to promote useless reading, the same 
accusation that is to-day being brought against 
the public library." A little Jater the articles 
are some speculative, others pe.«.«iniistlc. others 
optimistic, '"buit it has been reserved to the 
magazines of later years to print articles, some 
of which have been highly critical, indeed, one 



might say. hostile. ' It should be the aim of li- 
brarians "to educate the public to recognise 
the work that is being done on their behalf 
by the libraries." One contributory cause of 
the unpopularity of existing libraries is the 
hostile attitude of a portion of the press. Many 
members of the legal and medical professions 
argue "that as a public library will not pro- 
vide a technical department for them, they 
have.no need for a public library. Tneir atti- 
tude is a selfish one. They forget that the ideal 
aimed ait in the institution of a public library 
is general culture, and not the benefit of a 
particular portion of the community." Another 
argument is that good books are cheap nowa- 
days and so the public library is not needed 
But tho "the individual may be able to buy a 
fair number of good books cheaply, yet he can- 
not - acquire a library, and the really studious 
and persevering reader . . . will naturally 
turn to the public library for his wider and 
more expensive reading." In order to offset 
this opposition librarians should endeavor to ed- 
ucate Che public to the idea that the aim of 
the library is the culture of the whole com- 
munity. This education should begin with the 
school children. Much might be done to disarni 
prejudice by a representative library publica- 
tion. 

Library alcove. S. W. Foss. Lib. J. 34: 553. 
D. '09. 

Public libraries should apply "dry farming" 
methods to the cultivation of the use of booKs 
generally considered unreadable by the public. 
To this class belong public documents, many 
of the classics and much Klizabethan literature. 

Library and education. C: W. Colby. Lib. J. 
34: 340-5. Ag. '09; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 179-84. S. '09. 

Library and its functions. H. C. Buell. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 17-21. Ap. '07. 

"The zeal of you librarians, like the zeal of 
the Psalmist's house, has eaten us up, to- 
gether with our conservatism and our inertia. 
You have conibmed the methods of modern bus- 
iness astuteness with the spirit of a missionary 
to the heathen. You display your -^vares to such 
advantage that all who run must read. . . . 
The librarian is moie than a mere custodian 
of the book, slie is the missionary of the book. 
. . . She is acquainted with the individuals 
of her community. She knows their iilerarj* 
need.*? and what will supply them, and in her 
own way she puts into their lives that message 
which v\ ill beneht thtem. She does it with tact 
and skill, without being dictatorial or meddle- 
sorn? — but she does it." The librarian is even 
more important than the books themselves. 
"She, hor porscmality, herself, her individuality, 
although It may bt^ heresy to say it in this 
presence, is far more important than her sys- 
tem of cataloging or her method of accession- 
ing, although both are important." The world 
is beginning to recognize the importance of 
library work but librarians are in advance of 
the public in gaging their responsibilities. 
Training schools have been started before they 
were asked for. In these training schools par- 
tlculnr emphasis should be placed "upon an in- 
tlm.ate knowledge of the best books and an 
intense study of the needs of the individual 
readers of a given community, so that the 
right book may be placed in the right hands at 
tho right time." The centralizing feature is 
an Important feature of library work. "Every 
library where room is adequate, should be the 
center of interest for all the forces that have 
for their object the acquiring of culture and 
knowledge through the coordinat*) use of col- 
lection of objects and the book." There ia 
"great need of a close co-operation between 
school and library In connection with the child- 
ren'^j reading." The library "contributes to the 
general intelligence of her citizenship. It aids 
in the cultivation of a natural, artistic and 
aesthetic taste. It ministers to the adentlfle 
spirit of the age and it aids in tlM enUghtea- 
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meni and purltication of the civic life of the 
people. It supplements the work of the honie. 
the school, the church and the state, it is 
the handmaid of education, religion, and 
statesmanship. Those who minister in its be- 
half are entitled to rank with all those who 
have our country's interests in view, our na- 
tion's welfare at Iwart and humanity's des- 
tiny within their keeping." 

Library as a factor in modern civiliza- 
tion. W: H. P. Faunce. Lib. J. 31: C18- 
20. Ag. '06. 

"The library makes to the nation three gifts; 
the gift of knowledge; the gift of perspective, 
the gift of Ideals. . . . The books which no 
longer convey knowledge, which state theories 
no longer held, and propound as facts things 
no longer believed . . . should be sharply sepa- 
rated from books abreast of modern thinking." 
The mere number of volumes in a library does 
not determine its value. Neither does the 
number of books read tell us what has been 
gained in larger horizons by tlie readers. Li- 
braries must encourage slow, patient, thought- 
ful reading. "Libraries must be not only 
storehouses of knowledge, but reservoirs of 
power." 

Library as a form of extension work. 
D: C. Barrow. Lib. J. 36: 285-8. Je. '11. 

Library as a holiday bureau.- H. Dixon. 
Lib. World. 11: 480-1. Je. '09. 

Library economy and history. New Inter- 
national Encyclopcxdia. v. 12: 193-207. 
•os. 

Library economy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. W. R. B. Prideaux. bibliog. il. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 152-74. Ap. '09. 

Library flotsam and jetsam. W. J. Conk- 

lin. Pub. Lib. 12: 1-4, 45-7. Ja.-F. '07. 

A discussion of the mission of the library. 
It should bring into closer union the book and 
the reader, should give much serious consider- 
ation to the selection of books for general cir- 
culation, and should strive to fit the book to 
the reader. 

Library in the 30th century. Life. 53: 865- 
6. Je. 17, '09. 

Library in Utopia. H. W. Checketts. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 191-4, 207-9. Jl-Ag. *io. 

Library's part in education. J. H. Can- 
field. Pub. Lib. 14: 120. Ap. '09. 

The public library is "the great, persistent, 
continuous means of education through life. 
The school gives us the foundation. The pub- 
lic library rounds It out and completes the circle 
of activity. The school gives the beginning and 
the public library tells you that there Is no 
end. The school deals in generalities, and the 

{>ubllc library deals in specialties. The public 
ibrary is the supplement of the school and the 
community can no more safely avoid it than 
the children can avoid school. If it is necessary 
to have a compulsory education law, I am al- 
most ready for a law to compel adults to use 
the library. Public libraries should be scat- 
tered through the community as much as 
schools. You say that the child must not be 
required to walk too far to school. The same 
condition is true of our public libraries." 

Literature of libraries, 17th and i8th cen- 
turies. J: C. Dana and H: W. Kent, eds. 
6v. *$I2; large pa. ed. ^$25. '06. Mc- 
Otirg. 

yioL !• Cdttoa des Heussayos. Jean Bapti.«ite. 
*btt duties and qualifications of a 



librarian; vol. 2. Drury, John. Reformed librarie- 
keeper; vol. 3. Kirkwood, Rev. James. Over- 
ture for founding and maintaining of bibllo- 
theks in every paroch throughout this kingdom; 
vol. 4. Llpsius, Justu.s. De bibllothecis syntag- 
ma; vol. 6. Bodley, Sir Thomas. Life, written 
by himself, 1609; vol. 6. Naud6, Gabriel. News 
from France; or, a Description of the library 
of Cardinal Mazarini. 

Mediaeval library. E. C. Richardson, il. 
Harper. 110:788-98. Ap. '05. 

Modern public library. H. Bell. il. Book- 
lovers M. 7:515-26. Ap. '06. 

A discussion of the founding and career of the 
largest libraries in England, France, and the 
United States. 

Municipal libraries for France. E. Morel. 
Lib. World. 14: 109-11. O. '11. 

A translation of an article which appeared 
in JL.e Matin, giving an interesting view of the 
library activities of Great Britain and America 
as they appeared to a Frenchman. 

National materialism and the public li- 
brary. C: W. Ames. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 4-13. D. '06. 

Need for a connection between the pub- 
lic library and the theatre. A. H. Yates. 
Lib. Asst. 5: 253-6. Ap. '07. 

Mr. Yates advocates directing the attention 
of the people to good plays. The library be- 
sides posthig notices of the- plays might give 
a brief description of their chief characteristics. 

Need for specialized libraries. J. H. Can- 
field. Ind. 61: 1155-7. N. 15, '06. 

A look ahead for even a century shows the 
time to be rapidly approaching when any sin- 
gle building less capacious than the I-.ibrary of 
congress will not be large enough to house 
the books of a library unless it specializes along 
some particular lines. Nor will the library be 
able to support the staff necessary for its ad- 
ministration. In view of these facts it is well 
to take some immediate action which shall re- 
sult In a working scheme that will bind to- 
gether "the great central library of the nation 
and the libraries and library commissioners of 
the various states." New York city has al- 
ready made an excellent beginning In library 
specialization. There is a very dettnlte agree- 
ment between all the libraries which have be- 
gun to specialize "by which the greatest care 
is taken to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
expense, custody and storage room, and under 
which there is a most liberal policy of inter- 
library loans." 

One phase of library development. F. 

P. Hill. Lib. J. 31: C3-9. Ag. '06. 

The transformation "of the library from a 
storehouse for books to a vital educational 
force In the community** and the correspoindlng 
change In the librarian Is &hown by Mr. Hill. 

Openhare leesmusea en volksbibliothe- 
kcn. H. E. Greve. O. 384P. *o6. Maas 
and Van Suchtelen, Amsterdam. 

Our library field and local opportunities. 
H. A. Wood. la. Lib. Q. 6: 54-9. O. 
'09. 

Plan for a universal library. Pub. Lib. 
10: 129-32. Mr. '05. 

Plea for browsing in public libraries. Lib. 
World. 12: 213-4. D. '09. 

Presidential address. F: G: Kenyon. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12: 433-45- S. '10. 

The public library Is an instrument of culture, 
as well as an Instrument of knowledge. Keep- 
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Libraries — Continued- 

Ing these functions fn mind too much trashy 
Action is issued. Libraries "play a part of vital 
importance in the regeneration of English life" 
and librarians would do well to keep this in 
mind, for the utilization of libraries to their 
full value depends on the librarian. 

Presidential address. J: A. Dewar. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 367-72. N. '11. 

Public library. F: Lynch. Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 87:592-3- N. 6, 

*o9. 
Eml>hasis is placed on the value of the libra- 
ry to the exceptional boy or girl. Ministers can 
stimulate the reading of good books by refer- 
ence to them in sermons. Books should be 
added to libraries while they are of popular in- 
terest. Choice of books should be unsectarian 
and non-political. 

Public library and civic improvement. F: 
M. Crunden. Chaut. 43: 335-44- Je. '06. 

Public library and its critics. H: M. 
Whitney. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. no. i: 
3-12. '06. 

Public library as an educator. L. R. Wil- 
son. Lib. J. 35:6-10. Ja. '10. 

"The library's first duty, obviously, is to 
aid in the education of the child. Altho Us 
part In this special field Is necessarily secondary 
10 that of the school. Its children's room shouid 
always be open; its tables and shelves should 
bo supplied with the best of science, history, 
biography, literature and story; a trained chil- 
dren's librarian, who Is a teacher as well, 
should be at hand to direct; the mysteries 
of the catalog should be revealed; and the uso 
of the book should be made clear. If the 
child Is not reached In the library, the centntl 
library, provision should be made for reach- 
Ing It cither by school depository or branch li- 
brary in the school which the child attends or 
in the branch library In the neighborhood In 
which it lives. All of good which the library 
has at its command should be placed at his 
hand. Furthermore, it should be presented with 
such kno\vle<ige and sympathy as will result 
In the extension of the instruction Imparted 
by the scliool and In a definite contribution nf 
culture, its second duty is to the adult. 
It is a fact with which we are painfully con- 
versant that le.'i.s than 2o per cent of the chil- 
dren between M and 20 are in the public 
.schools. Including all the grades, and that 
but one American in a thousand claims a col- 
lege or university as his foster mother. It is 
just here that the library finds its chief ground 
lor existence. As soon as the child leaves the 
school it should enroll him as one of Its ben- 
eficiaries and it shouM sustain to him and 
his father alike the relation of the great 
university to her sons. Books of knowledge 
and power, as defined by De Quincey, should 
be furnished this individual who has passed 
out of the doors of the school or college to 
stimulate his aspiration to fit himself for larg- 
er, fuller life, the attainment of which is 
wholly conditioned upon the increase of his 
intelligence and the improvement of his char- 
acter." 

Public library in political theory and in 

practice. F: C. Hicks. Lib. J. 34: 197-9. 

My. '09. 

The conclusions reached are: — "(1) The public 
libniry Is justified in political science under the 
common welfare theory, a theory which at the 
present time finds greatest favor in the minds 
of publicists. (2) Its political function Is to raise 
the plane of citizenship so that liberty and de- 
mocracy may not live In the fear of dissolution. 
(3) Already, an effective agent of good govern- 
ment, it should he adequately supported from 
the public funds In order that its full force may 
be realized." 



Public library: the people's university. W. 
H. Rollins. la. Lib. Q. 6:23-5. Ap. '09. 

Recent library progress. Lib. Work, i: 

4. Ap. '06. J 

Regional libraries. C: H. Gould. Lib. J. 
33: 218-9. Je. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Relation of libraries to municipal govern- 
ment. D: A. Boody. Lib. J. 31: C28-30. 
Ag. '06. 

Twenty millions per year are i>ald for educa- 
tion In ttie United States, and one miUlon only 
for libraries though they continue the educa- 
tion of the children for the rest of their lives. 
No one can measure the influence of the sixty 
million books which are annually circulatecf by 
American free Ubrarles. Ther© is no way 
"to measure this mighty Influence as it touches 
municipal government." 

Rise and distribution of literature. F: 
W. Jenkins. Lib. J. 36: 99-111. Mr. '11. 

Service of the public library to the com- 
munity; an address before the Bill li- 
brary association, of Ledyard, Conn., 
Ag. 31, 1904. S. H. Howe. O. i8p. '04. 

5. H. Howe. D.D., Norwich, Conn. 

Share of the library in religious educa- 
tion. Z. A. Dixson. Relig. Educa. 4: 
588-93- F. '10. 

Significance of public libraries. Lib. Asst. 
6: 247-9. Ja. '09. 

Some famous libraries. Harp. W. 54: 29. 
Je. 4, '10. 

Sphere of the library. R. G. Thwaitcs. 
Pub. Lib. 11:3-5. Ja. '06. 

The mission of the public library is to fur- 
nish education for old and young, to have re- 
gard to the reference room as well as the 
children's room. It is the business of the li- 
brary "to carry forward the work of popular 
education where the teacher necessarily drops 
it." It is not essential that the small college 
library or the public library of a small city. . . 
should strive for the unattainable." A small 
library need not use its reference funds in 
purchasing technical books unless there is a 
local demand for them. It should build up a 
well-rounded reference department that will 
serve its public. 

Spring cleaning at the library. L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 46. My. '06. 

The library should be neat and beautiful. 
The exterior should be made inviting, as well 
as the Interior. The Interior should have an 
air of comfort and should be kept clean and 
tidy. 

Story of libraries and book collecting. R 
A. Savage. (English lib.) 230P. *75c 
Button. 

Things that matter: an attempt at a study 
in values. T. W. Elmendorf. Pub. Uh, 
14: 281-9. O. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Three factors in civilization. J: C. Dana. 
Pub. Lib. 14:43-5. F. '09. 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art gal- 
lery. H: D. Robej-ts. Lib. Astt 7: l8shpl. 

Jl. '10. 
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Libraries — Continued. 

Two government enquiries into public 
libraries. J. D. Stewart. Lib. Asst. 7: 
87-95- ^- '10. 

A review of the reports of the select com- 
mittee of parliament appointed in 1849 to in- 
vestigate "the best means of extending the es- 
tablishment of libraries freely open to the pub- 
lic, especially in large towns in Great Britain 
and Ireland/' and a Joint committee of tht* 
two houses of congress appointed in 1896 "for 
the purpose of inquiring into the condition of 
the Library of congress . . . with such recom- 
mendations as may be deemed advisable; also 
to report a plan for the organization, custody 
and management of the new library building 
and of the Library of congress." 

Value of the library. J: M. Thomas. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 6: 3-6. Mr. '11. 

The library is a community necessity. "The 
social needs of a civilized man include access 
to a collection .of books larger than any ordi- 
nary citizen can afford to purchase or store in 
his home." The mere possession of books or 
access to books is not enough. Expert service 
is needed in arrangement and classification 
before the knowledge contained in the books 
can be available for use. "A building with 
bookshelves and a collection of books is not 
a library. To have a library you must have 
your books where you can put your hand upon 
what you want when you want it. A library is 
75 per cent librarian." The public should 
broaden its ideas of the library. It should not 
be looked on as a place to go now and then 
for pleasure or recreation. "The library should 
study the needs of its constituents. In a mar- 
ble town, the library should make much of 
economic geology and all that pertains to 
quarrying. Where agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry, the latest bulletins and treatises should 
always be found." 

What the community owes the library. 
J. L Wyer, jr. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 55-9. 
Jl. '11; Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 253- 
6. Jl. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 325-8. Jl. 
'11; Same cond. Pub. Lib. 16: 244-5. Je. 
'11; Same. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes 
3: 91-2. Je. '11. 

What the library owes the community, and 
what the library can do for the community are 
subjects that have been much discussed; the 
obligations, however, are not all on one side. 
There are some things which the community owes 
the library. In the first place, every community 
owes it to itself to have a library. By the act 
of establishing such a library, the community 
assumes certain responsibilities. Statutory pro- 
visions should be so shaped as to emphasize, 
and so enforced as to establish by precedent 
the fact that "partisan politics and personal 
self seeking have no place in the governing 
board of a library." No single mode of appoint- 
ment can Insure the right sort of trustees. Such 
a result can only come about thru a firm con- 
viction on the part of the people that the li- 
brary and the school are not concerned with the 
externals of life but with the permanent mat- 
ters of citiasenship and character. The commu- 
nity, then, owes to the library a governing board 
made up of the right sort of men and women 
and a competent library staff. In following the 
practice of urging the claims of local candi- 
dates, members of the community often work 
against the best interests of the library. "This 
in^stence on the mere accident of residence 
I0 one of the chief contentions of the merit 
system of civil service which librarians seem 
to be practically unanimous in condemning as 
thorolsr QnaaUsfactory for recruiting the staff 
In nnmiclpisl pnbUc libraries." The community 
lyyaaa ft... i>» " « pr a, re— onflble financial support. 

mm4mt iQpport may be defined 
- not extravagantly dis- 



proportioned to the entire city budget, which a 
thoroly competent librarian can spend wisely." 
Library finances, like those of the school, often 
suffer because a maximum tax levy has been 
fixed by law. The history of library legisla- 
tion shows that such limitations are steadily 
being repealed or extended. The community 
owes the library a building that is substanUal, 
tasteful and adequate, with an interior planned 
for library purposes. "The entire community 
owes the public library open-mindedness, pa- 
.tience and a better understanding of its work 
and needs. This is especially true of those per- 
sons and institutions that are potent in civic 
affairs and in the making of public opinion — the 
press, public men, the pulpit, the chamber of 
commerce." Cooperation should result from the 
knowledge that whatever benefits either library 
or community benefits both. 

What the community owes to 'the pub- 
lic library. C: \V. Smith. Lib. J. 32: 
315-7. Jl. '07. 

What's the use of a public library? A. G. 
Rockwell. Lib. J. 31: 808-11. D. '06. 

Why do we need a public library? Chal- 
mers Hadley. A. L. A. publishing board. 
Chicago. Library tract, no. 10. 5c. 

Africa. 

Library in the Sahara. Sci. Am. 102: 182. 
F. 26, '10. 

Alaska. 

Libraries. H. E. Beady. Lib. J. 30: C141- 
3. S. '05. 

Assyria. 

Library of the Assyrian king, Sardanapa- 
lus. Sci. Am. 102: 126. F. 5, '10. 

Bohemia. 

On popular reading-rooms in Bohemia. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 1 1 : 326-7. Jl. '09. 

"Reading-rooms developed in Bohemia in va- 
rious ways. Their germs are found in the 
reading clubs, founded here and there before 
1848. Their aim was fundamentally political, 
though professedly non-political. They were to 
be students of literature, and above all orgran- 
Ised subscribers to Bohemian books in regard 
to which conditions were very bad then. These 
societies gave the only chance of circulation 
to books, and the country folk for instance had 
only prayer-books. Political conditions had a 
very great effect In this quarter and affected 
the circulation of newspapers specially. . . . 
Special dlfiSculties, chiefly financial, affected 
these Bohemian reading-rooms founded by stu- 
dents, and they did not flourish as had been 
hoped. The difficulty arose thru the neces- 
sity of readers subscribing to the society which 
ran the reading-room and making small period- 
ical contributions. The result was a demand 
for public support of existing or establishment 
of now libraries, supported by a strong agita- 
tion." 

Brazil. 

New national library of Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro. Lib. J. 35: 115. Mr. '10. 

Canada. 

See «/«o- T^egislation — Canada. 

British northwest, Libraries in. E. O. S. 
Scholefield. Lib. J. 30: C14-6. S. '05. 

Canadian libraries of long apo. L. C. Bur- 
pec. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 136-43- S. '08. 
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Libraries — Canada — Continued, 

Library progress in British Columbia. E. 
O. S. Scholefield. Lib. J. 36: 573-7. N. 
^11. 

Library work in the United States and 
Canada. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 555-61. N. 
'10. 

National library for Canada. Pub. Lib. 
16: 148. Ap. '11. 

Present problems of libraries in Canada. 
N. Gurd. Pub. Lib. 12: 176-80. My. '07. 

The will of the board is supreme In the li- 
braries of Ontario but as a rule the trustee 
has his own business to attend to and cannot 
become an expert In library administration. 
"The Inpenuity displayed in many libraries In 
placing barriers between the people and their 
books is appalling. The open shelf Is with many 
a .scoffing and by-word. Children are driven 
from the library by the absurd age limit. And 
persons applying for membership have to com- 
ply with red-tape rules, and pay a fee for their 
cards. Then, too, how often are the walls of 
the library placarded with threatening notices. 
Thou Shalt not is everywhere in evidence. The 
atmosphere is one of suspicion." Out of 25 
leading libraries in Ontario only six have 
children's rooms, only six have abolished the 
age limit which debars children from the use of 
books, and only 13 have open shelves. The age 
limit ranges from 12 to 16. The lioraries have 
not Justified themselves with the people. 

Provincial library system. A. W. Camer- 
on. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 
1911: 46-54. 

Report upon public libraries, literary and 
scientific institutions of the province 
of Ontario, 1909. Education department. 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Some library possibilities. W. R. Nursey. 
Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceedings, 191 1: 
54-9. 

What the Canadian government is doing 
for Canadian libraries. M. Dewey. Lib. 
J. 33' 17-8. Ja. '08. 

Chile. 

National library and library progress in 
Chile. M. M. Snushall. Pub. Lib. 14. 
174-6. My. '09. 

The National library of Chile is one of the best 
in South America, though behind the times when 
compared with European national libraries. 
There are 130.000 volumes divided among the 
reference, circulating, and old book and manu- 
script departments. Methods of classification and 
cataloging are crude. Inadequate and incomplete, 
Most of the libraries In the Chilean capital are 
open to the public. Chile, although isolated, is 
progressive, and It Is expected that her libra- 
ries will share In the general Improvement. 

China. 

Boone college library, Wuchang, China. 
M. E. Wood. Lib. J. 34:54-5. F. '09. 

Library as a phase of mission work in 
China. M. E. Wood. Outlook. 87: 618. 
Jl. 20, *07. 

Librarv work in a Chinese city. M. E. 
Wood. A. L. A. Bui. i: 84-7. Jl. '07. 



Cuba. 

Revista de la Biblioteca Nacional. Publi- 

cacion mensual dirigida per Dorringo 

Figarola-Caneda. i: nos. 1-2. Ja.-F., '09. 

Through the generosity of Sefiora Pilar Ara- 
zoza de MUller, the Biblioteca Nacional of Cu- 
ba, situated at Havana, is enabled to begin the 
publication of a monthly periodical devoted to 
bibliography and library economy. The scope of 
the periodical is to include all subjects relating 
to the condition and progress of the Biblioteca 
Nacional; indexing certain periodicals among 
which are Memorias de la Socledad Economica 
de Amigos del Pais, Revista Bimestre Cubana, 
Revista de Cuba y Revista Cubana; the publi- 
cation of historical manuscripts, portraits, fac- 
similes, etc. ; reviews of books, and lists of those 
recently received. The first issue contains two 
numbers in one cover. The typography, paper 
and arrangement are excellent. The plates are 
not so good. The first installment of manu- 
scripts consists of 11 letters of Jose de la Luz 
y Caballero written in the years 1831-1833. There 
is a portrait of the author. More letters are to 
appear in the next Issue. An article on the pres- 
ervation of national monuments, etc., and the 
desirabilltj'^ of having a national museum fol- 
lows. A portrait and biographical sketch of Dr. 
Ram6n Meza. recently appointed Secretary of 
public instruction and fine arts, follow, with a 
list of his works. An unusual feature is a list 
of funeml announcements contained in the Bib- 
lioteca Nacional. Finally, there are book re- 
views, *Necrologfa.* and 'Polibibllon.' the last 
mentioned consisting of items concerning libra- 
ries throughout the world. If the Revista is able 
to maintain the high standard set in its first 
issue, the library world is to be congratulated 
on this addition to its professional literature. 
F: C. Hicks. Library Journal. 

Denmark. 

Denmark's public libraries in 1910. A. S. 
Steenbcrg. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 9: 81- 
2. '11. 

Public libraries in Denmark. A. S. Steen- 
berg. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:96-8. Mr. '10. 

At an industrial exhibition in Aarhus. Jut- 
land, the Danish union of architects built a 
model village. "Among the buildings erected 
In this village was a lecture hall and public 
library, the lecture hall standing with one 
gable-end to the street, and the library building 
forming a wing to it, with a garden in front 
The library contained one large reading-room, 
with a reference library (150 vols.), a lending 
library for adults (900 vols.), and another for 
children (200 vols.), both of them arranged on 
open shelves, besides a variety of newspapers 
and magazines. A simple cla.«;siflcation with 
author marks and shelf marks was used. There? 
were two card catalogues, one classified, the 
other dictionary. On the cards were noted the 
nationality of the authors, the years of the'r 
birth and death, and the pronunciation of 
foreign words occurring In the title. On the 
walls of the room were hung maps of Aarhus 
town and its environs, a bulletin board, por- 
traits of Danish authors, and pictures of plac- 
es famous in the history of Danish literature. 
The tables and bookcases were decorated with 
flowers In earthen urns made by the village 
potter. A special library had been arranged for 
the u.se of officials connected with the exhibi- 
tion. The library was very much used; not 
only the chairs In the reading-room, but every 
seat on the benches In the garden being often 
taken up by the readers. ... In 1905 the Dan- 
ish popular libraries formed an association 
named Danmarks Folkebogsamlinger. The li- 
braries pay for membership on a sliding scale 
in proportion to the size of the library. Also 
private persons can be members if approved 
by the directors. This association has done 
much good work. By agreement with the Dan- 
ish assoctatlon of bookaellera it has obtained 
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Libraries — Denmark — Continued. 
25 per cent, discount on all books sold to sub- 
sidized popular and children's libraries (these 
children's libraries are connected with the pub- 
lic popular schools, which are municipal In- 
stitutions). It has caused a erreat many lec- 
tures to be Riven on library management. It 
publishes a library journal (Bogsamllngsbladet). 
By arrangement made with the State library 
in Aarhua, which in some respects is working 
much on the same lines as the public libraries 
in England, the State library sends to the pop- 
ular libraries small collections of books (fic- 
tion excluded) for a term of two months, and 
to the leaders of small libraries also books of 
fiction for seven days to help them in making 
a selection of books for their library." 

Public library at the Aarhus exposition. 

A. S. Steenberg. Folke-og Barnebok- 

samlinger. 3: 77-81. O. '09. 

This model library, sharing its own building 
with an audience room, was complete even tu 
fresh llowers on desk and cases. The pictures 
wore of Danish authors and of scenes from lit- 
erature. There were 1300 volumes and a peri- 
odical list of 28. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 

Larsen. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 7' 97-ioi. 

'10. 

Copenhagen has besides its public library and 
Its Workmen's reading association, a Women's 
reading association. This has the largest loan 
library in the city. In the conversation-room 
are portraits of leaders in the woman's move- 
ment and of other prominent women. There is 
a tea-room. The library contains 52000 volumes, 
loaned only to members; the circulation aver- 
ages 470 volumes a day. 

University extension and public libraries. 
J. S. Moller. Bogsamlingsbladet. 6: 1-5. 
Ap. '11. 

Dutch East Indies. 

Libraries in the Dutch East-Indies. D. 
Smit. Boekzaal. 3:276-9. S. '09. 

Dutch Guiana. 

Colonial library at Paramaribo. F. O. Dentz. 
Boekzaal. 3 : 212-6. Jl. '09. 

Egypt. 

Some old Eiryptian librarians. E. C. Rich- 
ardson. 93p. bds. *75c. 'ii. Scribner. 

"The papers are wholly from original sources 
in the sense that no statements are made on 
the authority of secondary' sources and effort 
has been made to use only translations by 
acknowledged experts." (Preface.) 

England. 

fire also British museum; I^egislatlon — 
England. 

As we are seen. L. Whiting. Librarian. 2: 
155-6. N. 'II. 

The writer, an American, contrasts the li- 
brary privileges offered in London with those 
of the larger American cities. The article as 
her« given is an extract from the Boston Sun- 
day Herald. 

Bethnal Green free library, London, 
Working of. Westm. 163:562-8. My. 
'05. 

Bradford library and literary society. W: 
SerQtOU. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 545-55- N. 



Bradford mechanics' institute library. C. 
A. Fcdcrer. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 636-40. 
D. '06. 

Brief outline of the organization and 

methods of the Cambridge university 

library. II. G. Aldis. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

7: 625-36. D. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Brighton public library, museums, and 
fine art galleries — a retrospect. H: D. 
Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 439-54. 
S. '08. 

British municipal libraries. J. D. Brown. 

Library, n.s. 9: 218-24. Ap. '08. 

"The British municipal library system came 
Into existence in 1850.' when a special act of 
parliament was passed empowering town coun- 
cils to establish libraries, and levy a tnx on the 
Inhabitants for their support. . . . The stat- 
utes . . . empower the local authorities to 
erect and equip libraries, museums, art galler- 
ies and schools for science and art, out of a 
rate or tax. which in most cases, is strictly 
limited to one penny in the pound on the rental 
value of the town." The weak part of this leg- 
islation Is that the rate is not sufficient to 
carry on the various enterprises. "In conse- 
quence of this, most towns are forced to con- 
fine their attention to the library side of the 
wt)rk, leaving mu.seums, art Kallerles, and 
schools to be provided by other means. 580 
towns and districts, of all kinds and .sizes, have 
adopted the Public libraries' acts, and 527 of 
thes9 are actively carrying on public library 
work. Counting branch libraries, and small 
reading rooms, but excluding mere book-deliv- 
ery stations, they muster among them 906 sep- 
arate library buildings. In round figures these 
libraries contain over 4,000,000 volumes of works 
of reference, and rather more than 8,000,000 
volumes available for lending to borrowers for 
home- reading purposes. In the reference libra- 
ries all the books are educational or intended 
for p\irposes of research, while in the lending 
libraries about one-fifth of the stock Is repre- 
sented by light literature, or fiction. 
The number of enrolled borrowers In 1907 was 
nearly 2,500,000, or about 5\4 P<*r cent, of the 
total population of the United Kingdom, a high 
percentage, considering that, as yet, the library 
movement has not been extended in any large 
degree to rural districts." 

Cambridge public library after fifty years: 
a retrospect. J: Pink. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
7: 513-26. N. '05. 

Carnegie libraries at Bolton. Lib. World. 
12:312-5. F. '10. 

Catalogs of the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
T: W: Huck. Lib. World. 12: 413-8, 
447-52. My., Je. '10. 

Deptford's first permanent library, il. Lib. 
World. 14: 72-3. S. 'II. 

Edc:ar Allen library of the University of 
Sheffield. T. Loveday. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
11: 567-71. D. '09. 

European and American libraries. Lib. 
World. 11: 245-50. Ja. '09. 

Exemption of public libraries from rates 

nnd taxes. H. W. Fovareue. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 10: 103-10. Mr. '08. 

"The following reqiiirements must be sati««fi<?d 
to entitle any' building to exemption under 
this elaiise: (1) It must be tha property of a 
literary or scientific Institution, and be used 
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Eolcly for the purposes of Fuch Institution; (2) 
it must be free, i. e., no charge is to be made 
for any instruction; (3) it must not be occupied 
by any officer of the institution, nor by any 
person paying rent for the same." 

Exeter public library: an historical essay. 
H. Taplcy-Soper. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
55-69. F. *ii. 

Federation of London public libraries. 
\V. C. B. Saycrs. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
330-3. S. '11. 

Free public libraries in London. A. van 
Eerde. Boekzaal. 4: 257-63. Jc. '10. 

Guildhall library: its history and present 
position. E: M. Borrajo. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
10: 381-95. Ag. '08. 

Ili^^tory of the Bodleian library. G: R. 
Bolton. Lib. World. 12:241-6. Ja. '10. 

Libraries in the rural districts. II. Farr. Lib. 

Asst. 6:389-94. Ag. '09. 

"Under the local government act, villages may 
establish libraries. There are not yet 100 publli; 
libraries among the thousands of villages, rural 
districts and small towns. Such libraries as 
have been established are maintained with diffi- 
culty, and depend on voluntary service. A pro- 
posal that annual giants in aid of rural libra- 
ries should be made from the treasury was op- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone in 1891 because ho 
"hoped that the liberality and enlightened judg- 
ment of the great landed proprietors would 
meet the difficulty and enable the villagers to 
enjoy the great advantages of Institutions of this 
kind." There Is no sign of the fulfilment of 
this hope. A few successful village libraries 
havo boon estaV>!iaho<l or allied by the landed 
proprietors. There are parish and Sunday 
school libraries connected with the various 
churches and chapels. As early as 1847 a trav- 
eling or circulating library was established on 
a sub.scrIptIon basis. There are at present a 
number of such concerns circulating books In 
the rural districts at slight e.xpen.«*e to the bor- 
rowing community. In the county of Here- 
ford, an anonymous donor enabled the Bishop 
of Hereford to establish a county travellnir li- 
brary system. Several British colonies provide 
bettor library facilities for the rural districts 
than tlie mother country does. County coun- 
cils should be empowered to administer the 1!- 
brarloa acts. T^lttle progress can be made un- 
til this Is done. 

Libraries of English cooperative societies. 
G. J. D. C. Goldhart. Boekzaal. 3:280-2. 
S. '09. 

Libraries of government departments in 
England. 1^». G. C. Collier. Lib. World. 
14: 85-9. S. *ii. 

Libraries of London: a guide for stu- 
dents. R. A. Rye. 6d. '08. University of 
London. 

"This handbook, prepared primarily for the 
use of .«itudonts of the University of I ondon, aims 
to rnaUe known the library resources of the 
metropolis by briefly characterizing each li- 
brary within the boundary lines of London 
county." T. W. Koch. Library Journal. 

Library as a municipal institution. R. 
Yates. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 279-83. Je. 
'09. 

Library at King Edward VI. school, 
Bury St. Edmunds. A. T. Bartholomew. 
Library, 3d ser. i: 1-27. Ja. '10. 



Library grouping. L. Inkstcr. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8:46-52. K. '06. 

Under the English public libraries act of 
1860 the various libraries of a city — London is 
taken as an example — wore practically isolated 
as regards each other. As a result of the Lon- 
don government act of 1899 several libraries 
have been grouped together and their rules re- 
duced to a uniform code. "In these boroughs 
it is no longer possible for a reader to nncf 
that, because he has moved Into an adjoining 
street, he must use another library, where he 
may have to provide two guarantors instead of 
one, or even none at all, that he is only allowed 
one week in which to read a book, and that 
the fines for detention liave risen from one 
penny per week to twoj;>ence per day." In 
libraries not grouped, hours of opening in va- 
rious districts range from eight to ten in the 
morning, in one library you can go to tlie 
shelves, in another you cannot, some libraries 
buy new books, others regard the purchase of 
•new books as dangerous, etc. A strong central 
county authority is urgently required for 
library purposes. The result would be greater 
economy in the purchase of books, there would 
be a more elHcient administration and a better 
trained and iiualitied staff. Haphazard ap- 
pointments would not be made. "The sphere of 
the library would be enlarged, its prospects 
improved, and its opportunlUes multiplied." 

Library of printed books in Worcester 
cathedral. Library, 3d ser. j: 1-33. Ja. 

'IL 

Library of University college, London. R. \V. 
Chambers. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:350^. Ag. 
'09. 

Library progress, 1898-1910. J. D. B. Lib. 
World. 13: 1-4. Jl. '10. 

"Two very important matters which require 
special mention, have undergone great develop- 
ment. . . . The first is the rapid spread of the 
open-shelf system to both reference and lend- 
ing libraries. In 1898 only about sixteen towns 
had established the safe-guarded open-access 
system, and there was then a considerable 
amount of opposition to the system, based, as it 
has since been discovered on imperfect knowl- 
edge of its working. Now there are over lUO 
llbrarie.'« in various parts of the country or- 
ganized on the safe-guarded method, and a con- 
siderable number of large towns. Including 
Liverpool and Manchester, are busy preparing 
experimental branches. There can be no doubi 
about the complete success and safety of open 
access in buildings properly planned and or- 
ganized for tho system. The second matter 
referred to above, Is the gradual disappearance 
of the complete printed catalogue, and the 
substitution of complete manu.««cript catalogues 
and sectional printed catalogues or class lists. 
This is partly duo to the increase In size of 
all libraries over five years old, and the con- 
se(iuent cost of printing a complete dictionary 
catalogue; a certain proportion of the decrease 
is also due to the spread of open access. There 
is hardly a library In the country In pos.«tes.<«lon 
of a really complete printed catalogue, and It 
has been found more economical to print bul- 
letins of accc^ssions only, and keep the u]>-to- 
date record of the stock in manuscript cat- 
alogue form. The rise of exact classification 
has also tended to give the alphabetical dic- 
tionary catalogue a set back, and there \n no 
doubt that as subject-bibliographies, lists of 
best books, and other guides to literature in- 
crease in number the vogue of the printed dic- 
tionary catalogue will be largely curtailed." 
Progress has been made, too, in the systonuitic 
training of library assistants. 

Library progress in England, 1898- IQ07. 
Lib. World. 10: 1-4. Jl. '07. 
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Municipal library and its public. J: Bal- 
linger. Library, n.s. 9: 309-22, 353-68; 
10: 188-200. Jl.-O. '08, Ap. '09. 

New Durban municipal library, il. Lib. 
World. 14: 46-7. Ag. '11. 

Notable libraries; Bournemouth, il. Lib. 
World. 11: 463-6. Je. '09. 

Notable libraries; Bristol, il. Lib. World. 
12: 217-24. D. '09. 

. Notable libraries; Eastbourne, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 19-22. Jl. *09. 

Notable libraries; Gravesend. il. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 383-6. Ap. '09. 

Notable libraries; Halifax, il. Lib. World. 
12:57-9. Ag. '09. 

Notable libraries; Hove. il. Lib. World. 
1 1 : 423-7. My. '09. 

Notable libraries: Ipswich, il. Lib. World. 
12: 138-40. O. '09. 

Notable libraries; Islington, il. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 303-8. F. '09. 

Notable .libraries; Liverpool, il. Lib. 
World. 12:261-72. Ja. '10. 

Notable libraries: Montrose, il. Lib. 
World. 12: 178-80. N. '09. 

Notable libraries; Worthing, il. Lib. World. 
12:99-101. S. '09. 

Present position of London municipal li- 
braries, with suggestions for increasing 
their efficiency. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 8: 625- 
32. D. '06. 

Principles of library organisation. J. D. 

Stewart. Lib. Asst. 6: 98-103. Ap. *o8. 

"The number of places that have adopted the 
acts Is &80, of which 53 have not put them Into 
force, thus leaving 527 library s>i5tcms In opera- 
tion. These 527 library systems possess 966 
buildings, exclusive of small delivery stations. 
etc. The books they contain amount In round 
numbers to 4,000,000 volumes in the reference 
departments and to 8,500,000 volumes in the 
lending departments. The number of roarlstered 
borrowers Is just over 2,500,000. The number 
of books issued yearly are as follows: From the 
reference departments, 11,000.000 volumes, ex- 
cludingr many unrecorded Issues from open ac- 
cess collections, which would probably increase 
the total by an odd million or two; from the 
lending departments, 60,000.000 volumes, thus 
giving a total issue of 71.000,000 volumes per 
annum." 

Public libraries in England. G. Valensin. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 19: 137-52. S. '09. 

This paper, presented at the first Italian con- 
gress of public llbiarles. Is comprehensive and 
remarkably clear. The latter feature Is helped 
by topical arrangement and by most-excellent 
make-up and t>T)ogTaphy. 

Public libraries of London; Fulliam. Li- 
brarian, i: 9-10. Ag. '10. 

Rating free public libraries. H. J. Saund- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 7:82-7. F. '10. 

Rules of the Bodleian. Lector. Nation. 89: 
510. N. 25, '09. 

Struggle for. a public library in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. B. Anderton. Lib. 
A^— "'- 307-28. Je.-Jl. '05. 



Survey of the public library movement 
in Bradford. M. E. Hartley. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 8: 423-43. S. '06. 

Technical education and public libraries 
in England. J. D. Stewart. Pub. Lib. 
10:455-7. N. '05. 

Traveling librarian in some English li- 
braries. Pub. Lib. 15: 354-6. O. '10. 

Unborn to-morrow. O. E. Clarke. Lib. 

World. 14: 18-20. Jl. *ii. 

"Among the evils of the present librar>' sys- 
tem may be counted the utter lack of system 
in the library scheme as a whole, caused by the 
absence of central control, or of any factor 
which might make for co-operation and unity. 
As a result, some areas are rich in libraries 
whilst in others there is not anything resem- 
bling a library, and the inhabitants, alter their 
school-days, are left, without any means of 
self-development, to sink into a slough of half- 
educated ignorance, even more deplorable than 
a total lack of learning. Undoubtedly this lack 
of unity will be remedied before the mlllenlum 
arrives: politicians will one day have time to 
turn their thoughts library- wdrds; and then 
will be initiated some system whereby the great 
cities will be furnished with large general li- 
braries, each of which shall, however, special- 
ise in some branch of knowledge of particular 
utility to the city wherein it is situated; of 
popular general libraries for the country towns; 
and of Itinerating libraries for the thinly popu- 
lated rural districts. Other educational forces 
will co-operate, and extension work will be 
freely undertaken. Ko longer will the public 
library fall under the same category as the 
soup-kitchen and similar charitable institu- 
tions! It will be regarded In those days as a 
vital part of the national life." 

University library, Cambridge. T: W: 
Huck. Lib. World. 13: 257-66. Mr. '11. 

Wells cathedral library. T. W. Williams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: z72-y. Ag. *o6. 

Work of libraries in England. W: H. 
Bailey. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 461-76. O. 
'06. 

Europe. 

Impressions of foreign libraries. H. A. 

Wood. la. Lib. Q. 5' 145-9- Ap. '07. 
Impressions of some European libraries. 

W. S. Monroe. Lib. J. 32: 161 -2. Ap. 

'07. 
"European libraries are much less democratic 
than similar American institutions. They are 
patronized much more generally by special 
students than by the masses, as with us. Lit- 
tle or nothing, in fact, is done to bring the 
libraries to the attention of the common people. 
Closed shelves is the rule, and the books are 
generally badly cataloged, when cataloged at 
all. The libraries are opened for a few hours 
only each day, and vacations are numerous 
and long. . . . European libraries . . . are very 
slow in the purchase of modern books. . . . 
Pamphlets are more generally collected and 
preserved; more attention Is given to the col- 
lection of biographical sketcnes. autographs, 
and Dortraits, and special libraries are much 
more numerous than in the United States. . . . 
Germany alone has something lllje 40 special 
educational libraries." 

Libraries for use and European methods. 
Nation. 87: 330. O. 8, '08. 

Ways of European libraries. A. Blount. 

Western Journal of Educa. 3: 348-56. 

O. '10. 

An American student who spent a year of 
study abroad sums up the result of her expe- 
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riences in the British Museum of London and 
tlie Bibliothftque Nationale of Paris. "If any 
person should ask me whether, after a year's 
experience in foreign libraries, I should advise 
one to go to Europe for library work, I should 
say, 'No, not unless you wish to use books or 
manuscripts that you cannot get in American 
libraries.' If one needs to see such material, 
he must of course go where it is. But if he 
does not need such material he will work to 
much better advantage at home. . . . The dif- 
^ ficulties the student encounters in the use of 
foreign libraries are due to two causes. In the 
lirst place, all of the students working in such 
collections as those at the British Museum and 
the Biblioth^que Nationale are supposed to be 
advanced students, and none, therefore, or 
very few, can conveniently and fairly be grant- 
ed special privileges. On the other hand, A- 
merican libraries for research are generally 
connected with universities. The body of stu- 
dents are undergraduates who are not doing 
research, do not, therefore, need a great num- 
ber of books at one time, and can conform 
without inconvenience to strict rules limiting 
the use of books. The professors and the few- 
advanced students can easily be given special 
privileges to seminary rooms and to stacks. 
Thus research students in American libraries 
can get as many books as they need as fast as 
they need them; and no work in literary research 
can be carried on to advantage without a great 
number of books at hand. In the second place, 
these foreign libraries are less usable than 
our be.«<t American libraries because of their 
unwieldiness. They have millions of books 
against the few hundred thousands of our 
largest collections. Mere size would make no 
serious difference, it is true, in the conven- 
ience of the collection. But a great number of 
their books were acquired before modern li- 
brary methods were invented, and there has 
not yet been time to reduce the largest of 
these collections to library order. The British 
Museum is pretty well cataloged. The cata- 
log is kept in books, not on cards, and the 
practical mind cannot help feeling anxious 
about what is going to happen when the blanks 
in the books are entirely filled up. I noticed 
several entries not in strict alphabetic order, 
apparently because of space limits. The French 
library has a temporary card catalog for the 
books added since about 18S0, and a permanent 
catalog, for those under A and I^. This permanent 
catalog, like tliat of the British Mu.«?eum, is 
kept In hooks rather than on cards. I express- 
ed my surprise at this to an American student 
whom I Tnet in tlie Bibliotht'^que, and he said 
that lie thought the book system much more 
convenient for the student. But I cannot be- 
lieve it is as good as the card system from the 
point of view of library economy, and it real- 
ly makes very little difference to the student. 
Because of the imperfection of tlie catalog it 
is sometimes impossible to give the attendant 
more than the name of the book desired and 
the name of tlie author. How he finds the 
book I do not know; I suppose there must be 
some record for the use of the librarians; I do 
know tliat the book is often two or three 
hours in reaching the student's desk. . . . How- 
ever. I <h» not believe that any person who 
has worked in one of these great book col- 
lections would be willing to lose the experience 
from his life. Tho the technical work may go 
more .-^lowly, nothing could be more enciMirag- 
ing. more inspiring to a student tlian the at- 
mosT>here of these libraries, and the silent, 
hr.sy comradeship with other workers, as 
eager as himself to widen the horizon that 
bounds jind limits human knowledge." 

France. 

Bi1)liotheqtics, l)v E. Morel. Review. Lib. 
J- 35' 130-T. Mr. '10. 

Ercncli librario?. T: C. Dnnn. Pub. T.ib. 
13: 344-7; 14: 19-21. X. '08. Ja. '09. 



French libraries, merits and faults. R. of 

Rs. 32: 741. D. '05. 

France is not up to date in library work. She 
is very much behind in the matter of cataloging, 
and has still to learn that a book which Is not 
read is a dead object. 

Les bibliotheques populaires a I'etranger 

et en France. M. Pellisson. D. 22op. 

'06. Nationale. 

An excellent summary of the position of the 
public libraries of the United States and 
on the continent at the present date. . . . After 
surveying In detail the features of the public 
library system in the United States, ETngland, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
lejid, Scandinavia and Prance, the writer draws 
some conclusions of "general nature as to 
measures calculated to raise tlie position of 
the French libraries to that obtaining" in Eng- 
land and! this country. — Lib. Assn. Rec. 

Librarians of the Royal library at Fon- 
tainebleau. Frank Hamel. Library, 3(1 
ser. i: 190-9. Ap. '10. 

Library reform in France. J. I. Wyer, 

jr. Lib. J. 31:215-7. My. '06. 

In France there is no uniform recruiting 
system, university libraries alone requiring 
preparation of employees. Promotions are not 
made by merit or seniority but at the will of 
the librarians who are often political appoint- 
ees. The pay In general is poor and the book 
funds inadequate. A commission has been 
appointed to study the matter of organization. 
Their recommendations will be embodied in a 
proposed law. 

Municipal popular libraries of Paris. G: 
F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 33: 9-13. Ja. *o8: 
Same cond. Pub. Lib. 12: 395-6. D. '07. 

Only recently have French libraries begun to 
make card catalogs, of these some are classified 
and others dictionary In form. The cards used 
are usually of standard width but shorter than 
our cards and they are invariably stood on end. 
Wooden rods are used and the cases are awk- 
ward. In Paris the 82 popular libraries are 
open at least two hoi'.rs every evening and two 
hours cverv Sunday morning. They are main- 
ly circulattng libraries with small reference col- 
lections. They are usually housed in a single 
room and in each a chart is posted giving the 
location and hours of opening of all the libraries 
in the system. An average of GOOO volumes 
nearly all in the French langague and ten pe- 
riodicals are in each library. Books costing 
more than ten fi'ancs do not circulate. ATI the 
libraries contain collections of music for home 
use and tw-elve hp.ve collections of industrial 
art material. Anyone over eighteen may use 
the library if he can prove his residence in the 
arrondlssement. Books may be kept fifteen days 
and renewed once. There is no central library 
but only a central supervising commission for 
tho administration of the work. Their rul*»s 
govern rigidly "the administration of every li- 
brary, including such matters as the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves, accessions reg- 
i«.ters, .salary schedules, binding, book prices, 
etc." In each arrondlssement is a local com- 
misj-Ion whose chief function is to select books 
from lists approved by the central commission. 
Three persons, always men. usually compose 
the staff ('f each library. The librarian's sal- 
ary ranges from $120 to $200 ner year. At 
least once in two years a classified pocket cata- 
log of books for home use In each library Is 
printed and each borrower must buy one at a 
cost of ten cents. These libraries cost Paris 
Ipss than $&5.000 per year. 

Public libraries in France. A. Pons. Ri- 
vista d. Biblio. 20: 1-6. Ja. 'op. 

Public libraries in France. M. Pellisson. 
Boekzaal. 4; 73-6. F. 'lO. 
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Germany. 

Berlin royal library. F. Weitenkampf. 
Lib. J. 34: 552. D. '09. 

Development of the central labor library 

in Harburg a. E. B. Fischer. Bibliothe- 

kar. i: 13-4. My. '09. 

Germans are prone to specializing. Various 
trades and associations establish little libraries 
that can neither live or die. These libraries 
should be assembled In a general library with 
a centralized management. 

German libraries. M. Batt. Pub. Lib. 15: 
52-3. F. '10. 

Library extension for a number of years past 
has been under private management, the So- 
ciety for the promotion of popular education, 
with headquarters at Berlin standing sponsor for 
it. This society sends upon payment of a small 
membership fee. to any community that malces 
application, a collection of books selected by 
the secretary of the club therein organized. 
This rei=ponsib!e person is almost always a 
teacher or a clergyman. The books are chosen 
from the society's catalog, which includes the 
best and latest books in all fields of human 
endeavor. Only books of a religious or politi- 
cal tendency are excluded. During the past 
year the aforementioned society sent out no 
less than 1253 traveling libraries containing 
over 60,000v. Barrack rooms are also supplied. 
Thus in the year 1907, 45 military posts se- 
cured libraries of 20v. each." In the Polish 
provinces the Polish people as an offset tu 
the attempt to Germanize them, established 
free Polish libraries. In 1907 no less than 1423 
of these libraries containing over 250,000 vol- 
umes had been established. The German gov- 
ernment, as a self-proiective measure in 1902 
established a library In Posen, a combination 
of scientific and popular library. Traveling li- 
braries are sent out from this library. 

German public libraries. T. E. Maw. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 365-7. Ap. '09, 

Free libraries were originally connected with 
churches and schools. "The first of the modern 
free libraries was. opened in 1828, at Grossen- 
hain. At first known as a School library, the 
name was changed to 'Town library,' five years 
later. The library was open only on Sunday 
afternoons, yet there was an annual Issue of 
1,000 books for home reading. In 1828 the Sax- 
on Economic association, in a somewhat faint- 
hearted fashion, established small village li- 
braries with books on agriculture." In 1841 a 
society whose object was the provision of sci- 
ence lectures and public libraries was formed. 
•*A small charge was made for admission to the 
lectures and the professors giving their serv- 
ices, the proceeds were devoted to the founding 
of public libraries in Berlin. In addition to 
the contribution of the association, the city made 
a small grant in aid. ... At first there 
were no reading rooms, but since the es- 
tablishment of public reading rooms in 1895 
by the Ethical society, twelve municipal 
reading rooms have been provided. As late as 
1896 the hours of opening were only two hours a 
day. three times a week, yet in spite of this ab- 
surd limitation the movement has gone ahead. 
. . . The modem public library movement, based 
on the English and American systems, may be 
said to date from the nineties, and even from 
the principles advocated by Dr. Norrenberg and 
and Prof. Reyer in 1899." 

Germany's "largest library. Lib. J. 34: iii- 

2. Mr. '09. 
Reprinted from the Bookseller. F. '09. 

Odch l****^ry auid reading room in Berlin. 
*»bUothekar. i: 27-9. Jl. '09. 



Public libraries in Germany. G. Maire. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 20: 6-1 1. Ja. '09. 

Royal library at Berlin. D. Smit. Bock- 
saal. 5: 215-7. Jl- *ii- 

Digest of an article by the librarian, Dr. Har- 
nack in the Preussicher Jahrbiicher for April. 

While government libraries in London, Paris, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Washington, only 
in very special ctises, loan out books, last year 
in Berlin 1.400 a day were loaned out to 1,000 
a day used in the library. The former figure 
includes 100 sent by post. A dark side is that 
it occasionally happens that a book is asked 
for which is not in — a great inconvenience when 
scholars have made a journey to Berlin to con- 
sult it. On the other side, however, are two 
strong arguments. First, one who goes to a 
library and takes notes must In his work at 
home depend on these and does not have the 
opportunity of consulting the books themselves 
up to the last moment. Again, the scholar who 
can borrow books Is independent of library 
hours and can work far into the night. The 
loan system at the Royal library is one of the 
reasons that the Germans work so zealously in 
the field of knowledge. A remedy would be two 
great central libraries, in one of which no 
books should be loaned. In the near future 
the second library can be formed out of the 
seminar libraries of the University of Berlin. 
To find room for the steadily increasing mass 
of books in the Royal library, those little used 
might be placed outside the city, 10 or 15 miles 
away, with automobile delivery to the reading 
room once or twice dally. 

Some interiors from public libraries. M. 

Larsen. Folkbiblioteksbladct. 7: 97-101, 

115-^3; 8: 75-83. 'o9-'io. 

Hamburg, the Krupp library at Essen, Col- 
ogne. Munich, Nuremberg, Jena, Furth and 
Dresden were visited. 

Great Britain. 

^re aim Libraries — England; Libraries — 
Ireland; Libraries — Scotland; Libraries — Wales. 

Scotch and English libraries. M. Batt. 
Pub. Lib. 15:51-2. F. '10. 

"So far as library extension in Scotland and 
England is concerned, a single phrase will de- 
scribe It: non est. In a country where one can- 
not travel 200 miles without wetting his feet, 
and where the population is relatively very 
dense, there seemed little need for traveling 
libraries. This at least is the Englishman's 
point of view. He will explain to you that most 
people live within easy reach of a town, ani 
if they have any desire to read, they will 
have access to a town library. If, however, 
this privilege is denied them, and they can- 
not afford to buy books, then they had bet- 
ter get along without them. The state has 
never supplied rural districts with reading ma- 
terial, and why .should they do so now? . . . The 
Leith Walk library in Edinburgh used the 
indicator "because the Scotchman is proverbi- 
ally suspicious and cannot be convinced readi- 
ly that the particular book that he wants is 
out. But 'seeiTjg is believing,' and hence th^s 
blue and red checkerboard effect." Readers 
wear their hats In the library. A play room 
and a gymnasium are successfully carried on 
by this library. "The Islington library, in one 
of the outlying districts of London, was more 
up to date than any other that I visited, ft 
was established only two years ago and conse- 
quently had some of the features characteristic 
of our libraries, notably the open shelves. 
Judging from the number of card holders that 
were thronging the place on a pleasant June 
evening. I should think that the corporation 
would lose no time in opening more branch 
libraries. On the tables in the reading room 
one can find all the time-tables for Great Brit- 
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Libraries — Great Britain — Continued^ 
aln, and in the lobbies of the building are dis- 
played from 7 a. m. the situations vacant col- 
umns of some of the best newspapers, to en- 
able persons in search of employment to get 
early access to the early advertisements." 

Great Britain and colonies. 

Empire and the public library; the rela- 
tions between the libraries of the Em- 
pire. P. E. Lewin. Lib. Asst. 6: 280-98. 
Mr. '09. 

A librarian whose experience includes the 
Woolwich public libraries, England, the public 
library at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, and the 
South Australian public library has discussed 
the libraries of the Empire, and the relations 
that should exist between them. A plea is 
made for the stimulation of interest in the 
British empire by libraries. Enthusiasm and 
patriotism should be encouraged by libraries. 
Librarians should themselves have more in- 
formation about every part of the Empire. The 
library association examinations might encour- 
age library assistants to specialize on this sub- 
ject by including It. Colonial bibliography and 
colonial literature should not be ignored in 
these examinations. There should be a closer 
union between the libraries of the mother 
country and the colonies. Few English li- 
braries "attempt to specialize on the colonies 
or even to make a collection at all adequate to 
the importance of the subject; although if we 
only look at the matter from the social point 
of view we shall find that they form not only 
an experiment-ground for new sociological the- 
ories but already offer many sociological and 
political lessons to the Mother Country. . . . 
Many librarians make a point of getting the 
publications of the emigration office and such 
colonial publications as are supplied free by the 
different governments. ... I would respectfully 
urge librarians to keep a sharp look-out for 
publications issued on and in the colonies, pub- 
lications which frequently give informatloji and 
.•suggest ideas not to be found elsewhere. ... I 
would suggest that English in>rarians should 
make use of their colonial confreres and should 
press them into the service. In each colony there 
will be found at least one librarian who will be 
willing to become what I may term a 'cor- 
responding member' of any large British library 
that re<juests his services, and keeps Its librar- 
ian posted In the latest movements In his par- 
ticular corner of the Empire. I feel sure that 
not only would he be glad to point out useful 
local publications and colonial blue-books or 
parliamentary reports that throw any 
light upon colonial affairs, but that he would 
in some cases be re.idy tr) art as an unofficial 
adviser to anyone in search of information with 
whom he was put Into communication. . . . 
In the matter of colonial bihliogi-aphy how use- 
ful would be the relations thus established. 
... I should like to see a special colonial col- 
lection in every large public library, placed in 
view and reach of the i)ublic — books dealing 
with the history, resources, laws. Institutions, 
and social problems of our colonies." The 
British museum library lacks many of these 
official publications, and has not even cata- 
logued most of those It actually has. They are 
available at the library of the Royal colonial 
institute* and the London school of economics. 
T'p-to-date maps of the empire are lacking In 
English libraries. The blue books of the col- 
onies may be had by every library in England, 
though colonial libraries may not receive the im- 
perial blue books without paying for them. No 
list of official publications covering the whole 
empire is published. Colonial librarians might 
cooperate with the British library association 
to publish monthly lists of official publications 
In the TJbrary association record. Some of the 
colonies "had libraries for the use of the gen- 
eral public long beforo the movement became 
so successful in Great Britain." The earliest 
evidence of the movement in the coloni«'S was 
the public library at Car^e Colony. In 1818 



Arago describes this library as being "composed 
of about sixty volumes bound in old parchment, 
a very beautiful edition of the Holy Bible, two 
sculls of savages, and eight or ten weapons of 
the Hottentots." The funds of this library 
were "derived from a charge upon every cask 
of wine passing through the Cape Town mar- 
ket" The nucleus of the present collection of 
books was commenced in 1761, when a bequest 
of 4,565 books was made by Joachim Nicolaas 
von Dessin. From 1838 to 1848 and thereafter 
libraries were established at various South 
African towns. Anthony Trollope said, ••a 
colonial town is ashamed of itself if it 1ms not 
Its gardens, its hospital. Its public library, and 
its two or three churches, even in its early 
days." These libraries are not entirely free, 
being supported partly by crown and municipal 
grants and partly by subscriptions from bor- 
rowers. Only- subscribers may take books 
home, but anyone may read them in the li- 
brary. There are about 110 public libraries in 
Cape Colony, 30 in Natal, 13 in the Orange 
River Colony, 18 subsidized public libraries in 
the Transvaal, and a similar system in Rhodesia. 
They are housed in worthy buildings. Crown 
lands have been alienated by liberal minded 
Cape governors that the proceeds might be 
spent in the erection of libraries. Three of the 
finest libraries in Greater Britain are in 
Australia. From these government libraries at 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Perth systems 
of traveling libraries radiate. The government 
subsidizes 324 libraries in Victoria, and they 
contain upwards of half a million volumes. In 
New South Wales municipalities establishing li- 
braries are granted £200 from the government 
for the purchase of books if the population be 
over 1000 and £100 if it exceed 300. There are 
375 such libraries, containing about 500,000 vol- 
umes. Queensland has been somewhat back- 
ward in library development but there are 91 
subsidized libraries. In south Australia the 
public library system centers around the 
splendid government library at Adelaide. As 
at Sydney, the library staff carries out the copy- 
right acts and the international exchange of 
official publications. The library founded at 
Perth In western Australia in 1887 has 60.000 
volumes. There are libraries at Hobart and 
. l-4iunceston in Tasmania. New Zealand has no 
state library, but there are 304 subsidized li- 
braries in the colony. There are in all the col- 
onies efficient parliamentary and other official 
libraries that students may use, as well as semi- 
public university libraries. In Canada a free 
library act was passed In 1882 and a majority 
of about 500 libraries operate under It. In the 
West Indies, Ceylon, India, Hong Kong are Brit- 
ish libraries. The libraries of the colonies com- 
pare favorably with those of England. "The 
hours of work are shorter, the holidays more 
frequent, the conditions less Irksome, and the 
pay Is, I believe, on the whole much better, 
in South Africa and In Australia men very 
largely hold the field: in Canada, on the con- 
trary, the woman assistant Is in evidence. Li- 
braries in the colonies are largely free from 
those tiresome restrictions that offend so many 
readers In England, and open access is almost 
Invariably the rule. The quality of the work 
done Is. I believe, quite equal to that achieved 
In England — at any rate, so far as the larger 
libraries are concerned — and this is the more 
remarkable because In the colonies there Is no 
leisured and student class who have nothing to 
do but read, and the open-air life must be a 
strong competition with the study and the 
school." 

Hawaiian islands. 

Libraric*^ in Hawaii. IT. Ilillcbrand. Lib. 
J. 30: C140-1. S. '05. 

Hungary. 

Public libraries in Hungary. D. Smit. 
Boekzaal. 5:, 266-9. O. '11. 
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ontinued. 

Ireland. 



Ireland and public libraries. T. W. Lys- 
ter. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 8: 303-8. Jl. *o6. 

"In 1855 was passed the first really significant 
library act for Ireland by which town councils 
In Ireland might levy a penny in the pound 
for library purposes. Passing over everything of 
lesser Importance, we notice that an act of 1894 
Improved the working of this act (though still 
only town councils had any powers.) In 1902 
we come to an immensely importaat act, by 
which the power of levying the library rate was 
extended to llie rural district councils created 
by the local government act of 18&S. The first 
Irish city to adopt the act of 1855 was Cork. 
It did so in 1S:Vd. But Cork did not at that time 
open a public library. It applied the proceeds 
of a halfpenny in the pound to the maintenance 
of its admirable school of art, while in 1877 the 
corporation levied the other halfpenny and ap- 
plied it to provide funds in aid of the sc*hool 
of music. In the year 1892, however, steps were 
taken to establish a public library in Cork, and 
this most valuable institution opened in 1893, 
under the able librarian. Mr. Wilkinson, who is 
still in the public service of Cork. The corpor- 
ation were enablid to open the library by levy- 
ing a rate under the technical instruction act 
of 1S89, which, being applied to the maintenance 
of the school of music and art, left a halfpenny 
library rate free for the public library. The half- 
penny rate allotted to the library was increased 
to three-farthings in 1895. In 1905 — ten years 
later— ;came a great event — the opening of the 
Carnegie library. Dundalk adopted the act in 
l^C, and applied the rate in the maintenance 
of a little library and reading-room, which was 
opened in 1S5<8. Thus Dundalk was the first 
town in Ireland which actually levied and ap- 
plied to library purposes the library rate. In 
1884 two municipal libraries were opened in 
IHiblfn; Belf-ist opened its library in 1888; Lim- 
erick in 1893, the same year as Cork; Water- 
ford In 1896, and other towns and townships 
have followed. The penny rate produces very 
small sums in our little Irish towns, and tiiis 
partly answers the inquiry why the public li- 
brary movement, now quickening has, until 
lately, been slow In Ireland." 

Italy. 

Biblioteche nel mezzogiorno. O. Viola. 
Rivista d. Biblio. 21: 19-22. Ja. '10. 

Fees for the use of library books? G. 
Biagi. Rivista d. Biblio. 19: 119-24. Jl. 
'08. 

It has been proposed that a small admittance 
fee be exacted by the national libraries to pro- 
vide needed funds. But these libraries were in- 
tended by their benevolent founders to render a 
public not a private service. One who frequents 
a library may, without the help of a teacher, 
become a Pico della Mirandola or a Thomas Al- 
va Edison. 

Italian public library association. E. 
Fabietti. Boekzaal. 3: 309-14. O. '09. 

This was formed at the library congress held 
at Rome In December, 1908. There now Is pub- 
lished the BoUetlno delle biblioteche populari, 
a sixteen page semi-monthly which Is widely 
circulated for arousing popular interest; dis- 
counts of from 20 to 80 per cent have been se- 
cured from publishers; many books have been 
bound according to model and at contract price. 
It is planned to assemble several complete li- 
braries which can be sold for a moderate sum, 
and put immediately into operation. 

Lanrentian library and its librarian. M. 
. Xclhraitw. Pntnam's. 2: 3-19. Ap. '07. 



Japan. 

Imperial library in Tokio. W: E. Griff is. 
il. Critic. 47: 128-33. Ag. '05. 

Public library in Japan. T. Sano. Pub. 

Lib. 14: 214-5. Je. '09. 

The number of public libraries in Japan has 
increased from 100 in 1904 to 213 at the begin- 
ning of 1909. In 1899 prefectures, counties, cit- 
ies, towns or villages were authorized to es- 
tablish and maintain public libraries. In 190U 
the department of education distributed a hand- 
book on library economy, and the minister of 
education instructed the governors of the sever- 
al prefectures to encourage the establishment 
of libraries. In 1908 the education department 
held a summer school in Tokyo, lectures being 
given on library economy and library buildings. 
The library at Yamaguchl is a typical public li- 
brary of moderate size. There Is a general 
reading room, a ladies' room, a periodical room 
and a children's corner. The general reading 
room contains 5,000 volumes on open shelves. 
No volumes of any importance are missing from 
these shelves since the open shelf plan was 
adopted two years ago. The plan Is to be ex- 
tended to the stack room for advanced readers. 
Bulletins of additions are issued. Every per- 
son above 20 years of age living within the pre- 
fecture and paying perfectural taxes may be- 
come a borrower. While the library has no 
control over other libraries in the prefecture,. It , 
sends out traveling libraries to them and to 
schools and county offices, and the librarian 
makes helpful visits of inspection. The travel- 
ing library system is patterned directly after 
that of New York state. 

Netherlands. 

Free library and reading room at Rotterdam. 
G. van Rijn. Boekzaal. 3:250-4. Ag. '09. 

Library of the second chamber of the states 
general. J. A. Jungman. Boekzaal. 3: 2-5. 
Ja. '09. 

Netherlands library for the blind. J. H. 
Ekering. Boekzaal. 4: 169-72. Ap. '10. 

Plan for the new open reading rooms at 

Utrecht. E. van Beresteyn. Boekzaal. 3: 

245-9. Ag. '09. 
Prison libraries of our country. J. J. 

Schollman. Boekzaal. 4: 359-68, 395-406. 

S.-O. '10. 

Public libraries in Holland. H. E. Greue. 
Bogsamlingsbladet. 6: 59-63. Je. '11. 

Public library at Hilversum. J. E. K. il. 
Boekzaal. 5: 19-24. Ja. '11. 

Public reference library at Amsterdam 
sixty years ago. A. J. van Huffell. Boek- 
zaal. 3: 334-6. N. '09. 

This library was open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
for such small entrance fee as the visitor was 
willing to pay. 

Public support aird public libraries. W. 
L. P. A. Molengraaff, G. van Rijn, J. T. 
de Visser. Boekzaal. 4:97-110. Mr. '10. 

The subject for discussion at the 1910 meeting 
of the Netherlands library association. Th<? 
first speaker thought there should be co-opera- 
tion of local government and of private enter- 
prise In the support of public libraries: the sec- 
ond favored support by local communities with 
state aid as a last resort; the third argued for 
state aid conditioned on an amount to be raised 
by private effort. 

Regimental libraries in our garrisons. D. H. 
Schilling. Boekzaal. 3 : 169-72. Je. '09. 
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Libraries — Netherlands— Cor; i;ru^rf. 

Special libraries. J. W. Enochede. Boek- 
zaal. s: 212-5. J'- '"■ 

Advocates Ubrarlea in special subjecta, as 
Oia Norae literature, where wltliout the delay 
and blank lUIlng of public llbrBrles. a large 
number ot books mlEbt be consulted freely. 

Ten years of the free library and reading 

room at Dordrecht. B. van Rijswijk. 

Boekzaal. 3 : 238-44- Ag. '09. 
Uniform book-keeping in Dutch public 

libraries. H. E. Greve. Boekzaal. 3: 

3-1-6. D. '09. 
Covers general statistics as well as finances 

New Zealand. 



Norway. 

Competing libraries. A. Arnesen. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 4: I2g- 

33- D. '10. 

These are achool, public and society libraries: 

in small and out of the way parishes one may 

expect. to nnd them all. In proportion ■" "- 



Deichman library. A. Arnesen. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 1 : 52-6. 
•07. 
An account of the reorganization of thla an- 
ctenl Cliriatiana library. 

Elverum public library. O. Sehulstad. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2; 5-9. F, 
'08. 

The American charging system Is used and 
found to be extraordinarily swift and at the 
same time accurate. Fiction is loaned for 21 
days, non-flcllon for 30. The open shelves are 
proving to he a § ~' ■■■.— — 



(TranslB 

Hnw shall we secure greater use of our 

libraries? M. Larscn. For Folke-og 

IJarncboksanilinficr. 5; 9<J-10,1, D. '11. 

Advocates the county plan of CalKornln. 

In the library. For Folke-og-Barnebok- 

samlinger. 3: 127-31. D- W 
Finished portrayal of an old librarian glvlrig 



old tl 



altho 



long ago. after all." 

Modern library movement. M. Larscn. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 3: 1- 

Xorwegian public libraries. A, Arnesen. 

Folkbibliotcksbladet. 8: 123-7. '"- 
Norwegian public libraries. K. Fischer. 

For F"olke-og Barneboksamlinger, i: 7- 

10, 30-6, '07. 



_. _._e in character, from the wholly an- 
tiquated, unused and unusable library thru all 
the gradations up to the one wholly modern and 
enecdve. A need Is library consolidation. 
There is, for example, a town ol 2,000 with at 



least seven libraries: two working men's untona 
and three temperance societies, each with Its 
«brary,,_ a ^ reading club^ and a school librarj'. 

(Trans latlonr)" 
Our nearest task, library inspection. A. 
Kildahl. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger. 4: 138-43. D. '10. 
Work of the Indiana commission briefly de- 
scribed. A plea (or at least c-' '- - '- 

Norway. 



Public libraries in Norway. H. Olrik. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:131. Mr. '09. 

"Public libraries in Norway have made great 
strides of recent years. In 1901 a commission 
was appointed to examine means for extend* 
Ing their usefulness. As a result the work be- 
came centraliied under an Inspector of public 
libraries. He divides among them the stale 
subvention <at present £1,680 annually), pro- 
portioned to the municipal graots and sums 
Ruhscribed from other sources. A catalog of 
hooks recommended Is published, arranged on 
the Dewey system. Formerly only novels were' 
bought, but the state grant can now only be 
spent on books named in the catalog, largely 
consisting of history, geography, economics, 
hygiene, etc. Books thus bought are uniformly 



6W c 
the * 



- -- librarians is less telt than 

11 would otherwise be. for there is as yet no 
professional course. There are about gOO pub- 
lic libraries In Norway with fixed abode, though 
■ es. while there 



coasts of Nordland and some to munlclpalltlft 
which have no libraries ot their own. The sole 
condition Is that there should be a request from 



libraries In the elementary schools, the state 
subvention for this purpose being £1.120. Since 
1^07 the popular and children's libraries have Is- 
sued a quarterly bulletin.- 

Public libraries in Norway. M. Meybooia 
il, Boekzaal. 4: 279-82. Jl.-Ag. 'la 

Chiefly historical, unusually welt lllustral«d 
with cuts from Elverum, Krlstlana, Krlsllan- 
sand and Trondhjem. 

Public library the people's university. H. 
Nyhuus. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger. 4: 85-9. S. '10. 
Since 1903 lEO libraries have been established 
and most of the old libraries adopted modem 



J reading-rL_. 

avoid competition local papers are not dU- 
played. But they are received and will w 
clipped for items of local history. In the chil- 
dren's department the open shelf system 1> 
used, in so far that the borrowers select their 
own hooks. The cases, however, hnve lattlcM 
fronts through which the titles can be reM. 
but the book not removed. The book deitrea 



Is 



ushed 1 



by attendants who not 



fro 



It grnduHlly will adopt the AH 
with trained l^rarhWB wbO * 
1 professio n. c!Ci bmS?«*^v 
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Libraries — Co n tiiiued. 

Nova Scotia. 

Public school libraries of Nova Scotia. W. 
M. Hepburn. Pub. Lib. 15: 229-33, 279- 
«3. Je.-Jl. '10, 

Philippine islands. 

American circulatinja: library of Manila. 
S. McKec. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 254-7. S. 
'08. 

American library in Manila. S. McKee. 
Pub. Lib. 10:472-3. N. '05. 

Library work in Manila. J. A. Robertson. 
Lib. J. 35: 3^>6-7. Ag. '10. 

Library work, its opportunities and de- 
velopment in the Philippines. S. Mc- 
Kee. Lib. J. 33: 438-40. N. '08. 

"With a main library established In its own 
building, and under the guidance of the en- 
thusiastic director of education, the broaden- 
ing of library influence would be unlimited. 
Branch and traveling libraries would be estab- 
lished and the library would flourish with its 
sister, the school. A library training class for 
Filipinos is one of the plans for the near fu- 
ture, and Is an experiment that will be watched 
with Interest. There is no reason why the na- 
tive girls — or boys either — should not make able 
assistants in libraries. By the time they have 
finished the high school, they have acquired 
a fair idea of the English language, and tho 
their knowledge of English literature is still 
elemental, yet they learn quickly, and work- 
ing among the books where the eye as well as 
the ear is trained in titles and author's names, 
they would be stimulated to further study, for 
their thirst for knowledge Is great, and in 
time would become most successful assistants, 
especially In dealing with the native element. 
1 nave had considerable experience and obser- 
vation along this line, and feel convinced this 
is so. Boys who have come into the library 
with the most elementary education and un- 
able to speak more than a few words of Eng- 
lish, have astonished me by their knowledge 
of the books after a few months' work. Of 
course this work Is under my personal super- 
vision, and tho I have never taken more than 
ordinary pains in their Instruction, yet they 
do all the mechanical work on the books, while 
the boy who writes catalog cards on the type- 
writer has displayed so much sense and Judg- 
ment that I have been frequently amazed at 
his work. The boys also help in accessioning, 
write book labels, and type-write lists of books, 
which they do quite as Intelligently as many 
employees In the large American Jobbing 
houses, where they seem to use what ingenuity 
they possess in disgrulslng by bad spelling the 
names of books and authors on the invoices 
they send out. These boys learn typewriting 
as a matter of pride — one scarcely knows where 
or how — It Just seems to come to them. They 
are quiet, respectful, courteous — qualifications 
too often lacking In the modern library helpers, 
and too valuable to be underrated. In fact, 
taking him all in all, I think the Filipino will 
eventually be a figure In the library develon- 
ment of his native country, as he will be in the 
development of its commercial and manufac- 
turing interests." 

Portugal 

Spanish book in Portugal. Bibliografia 

Espanola. 11, pt. 2: 46-7. Je. 16, '11. 

The Spanish book printed in Spain does not 
circulate in Portugal In a quantity commen- 
surate with the facility with which every Por- 
tuflrucse learns Spanish — his own language, with 
the difference of certain forms — and with the 
fact that a numerouB colony of Spaniards re- 
sides In ancient Spanish provinces of Lusl- 
tanta^and Algarve. There are traveling vend- 
«f pmAMf^**- ^ " *-*i*iMiitt literary merit, but 



in the libraries of Lisbon, Oporto, and Colm- 
bra it Is difficult to find a Spanish book. The 
library association of Spain has done what it 
could In Its limited sphere to bring the coun- 
tries together Intellectually. In the larger li- 
braries of either country should be found the 
more important books and periodicals of the 
other; by means of these there would slowly 
be formed a public sentiment which would in- 
fluence favorably relations of every kind be- 
tween Portugal and Spain. 

Russia. 

Libraries in rural Russia. R. of Rs. 31: 

347. Mr. '05; Same cond. Lib. J. 30:928- 

9- D. '05. 

There are 5000 free libraries In provincial 
Russia, one on an average for every 1,374 square 
miles. The appropriations for them are ex- 
ceedingly small. Many have no reading rooms. 
Some libraries have but fifty books each. The 
bureaucracy exercises a strict censorship over 
the reading matter, and the best books of clas- 
sical and contemporary writers, also much pe- 
riodical literature is excluded. 

Scotland. 

Glasgow libraries: symposium. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 549-67. O. '07. 

Glasgow library system. Lib. World. 10: 
13 1-3. O. '07. 

Leighton library at Dunblane and its 
founder. W: McGill. Lib. World. 14: 
1-7. Jl. '11. 

Notable libraries; Dundee, il. Lib. World. 
12:305-11. F. '10. 

Summary of the history of the Sa;ide- 
man public library, Perth. J. B. Bouick. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 322-9. S. '11. 

South America. 

Impression of the conditions of Spanish- 
American libraries. R. Schwill. Lib. J. 
32: 72-4. F. *07. 

One common criticism can be made about all 
South American libraries, the irritating llfe- 
lessness in their administrations. 

Libraries in the colony of Surinam. F. 
O. Dentz. Boekzaal. 5: 49-51. F. '11. 

Spain. 

Spanish book in Portugal. Bibliografia 
Espanola. 11, pt. 2: 46-7. Je. 16, '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries — Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Library exhibition at the tenth school- 
meeting of the northern provinces. M 
Widegren. Folkbiblioteksbladet. 8: 118- 
21. '10. 

Library management in the United 
States. M. Widegren. Folkbiblioteks- 
bladet. 7: 1-9. '09. 

Review of Palmgren's Libraries In the Unit- 
ed States, closing with a prophecy of free pub- 
lic libraries for Sweden. 

Public libraries in Sweden. A. Hirsch. 

For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 

107-12. D. '08. 

From the beginning of the last century there 
had been some public (parish) libraries in 
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Libraries — Sweden — Continued' 
Sweden; but from 1S42, as an aid to the school 
system established in that year, they rapidiy 
increased, in the sixties numbering 1450. In 
the seventies and eighties there were back- 
ward steps, — partly, it may be, because of the 
spread of newspapers, but chiefly through the 
lack of regular grants. From 1890, however, 
there has been a steady increase. This may be 
connected with the democratic movement, which 
naturally was obliged to work for popular edu- 
cation, as well as for the ballot and social re- 
forms. The two student societies at Upsala 
have been especially active in the movement 
for public libraries. In 1896 one of these opened 
an office at Upsala which supplies books at a 
reduction, i&sues booklists, puts out traveling 
libraries and supports library activities gener- 
ally. The other society soon opened an office 
at Stockholm. Since 1905 these various li- 
braries — parish, workingmen's, city, temper- 
ance, and other libraries — have received a regni- 
lar, though very small grant from the state: 
conditioned on inspection by the district school 
Inspector. In view of the insignificant financial 
advantage the large libraries do not care to 
be troubled with this inspection. In 1903 was 
begun the first library journal in Scandinavia, 
now to be obtained only with the Social 
TIdskrift. Stockholm's largest library — the 
Workingmen's, 20,000 volumes — is owned by an 
alliance comprising 150 societies and 32,000 
members. The Dickson public library at 
Gothenburg [60,000 volumes in 1906] can be 
compared in building and appointments with 
English libraries. The Dickson library was en- 
dowed by a private citizen; there are as well 
two public libraries established by the city. 
Here also, maintained by the municipal tax on 
brandy (the "Gothenburg system"), are six 
reading-rooms for workingmen. These are a 
combination of recreation-caf6 and reading- 
room and are extremely well patronized. Coun- 
try libraries (the old parish libraries) are most 
numerous in Skaane and in the vicinity of 
M&laren and Dalelven. In Norrland there has 
been of late a deep interest in popular educa- 
tion and several modern libraries are to be 
found above the arctic circle. (Translation.) 

Some items on the public libraries of 
Sweden. E. Meyer. Bliitt. Volksbib. 8: 
109-13. Jl. '07. 

"Swedish libraries stand high and enjoy great 
popularity; but, as yet, lack centralization." 
The technique of the library management Is 
about the same as in other countries. Most li- 
braries have printed catalogs. Classification 
and book numbers are indicated by letters and 
numerals. The Browne charging system Is not 
uncommon. 

United States. 

See also College libraries; Commission 
plan of government and libraries; County exten- 
sion; Legislation — United States; Library com- 
missions; Library of congress; State aid to 
libraries; State libraries; Statistics: Township 
extension. 

Alabama's libraries and library buildings. 
T: M. Owen. Montgomery Advertiser. 
D. 25, '10. 

The development of libraries in Alabama has 
kept pace with the state's advance in other 
lines in the last 10 years. The Alabama library 
association organized in 1904 has been one of 
the most potent factors in this development. 
It has been a stimulating influence and has 
Riven impetus and vitality by bringing library 
workers together. Library extension work was 
begun in 1907. Since then traveling libraries 
have been maintained, books for the blind 
have been sent out, libraries have been organ- 
ized and a summer library school held. Sixteen 
grants for public library buildings have been 
made by Mr. Carnegie in amounts ranging from 
110,000 to $50,000. 



American and European libraries. Lib. 
World. II : 371-4. Ap. '09. 

American libraries — a method of study 
and interpretation. S. C. Fairchild. Lib. 
.1. 33: 43-7. F. '08. 
OutJIne of a plan for getting up a series of 
lectures on American library conditions. 

American library and the museum. Print- 
ting Art. 15: 189-94. My. '10. 

American library history; preprint of 
Manual of library economy, ch. L C: K. 
Bolton. I3p. bibliog. pa. loc. *ii. A. 
L. A. 

American library ideal. Delin. 75: in. F. 
'10. 

American public library. A. E. Bostwick. 

393P. *$i.5o. '10. Appleton, N. Y. 

"This book is intended for the general reader, 
especially for him who is unfamiliar with the 
general development of the public library in 
this country; for the librarian, who will see 
in it little that is new, but possibly a group- 
ing of facts and a mode of treatment that 
may be suggestive, or at least Interesting; for 
the young library assistant, to whom it may 
bo of help in assimilating the unfamiliar facts 
and methods that are daily thrust upon her; 
and for the student In library school or train- 
ing class, who will find in it not an exhaus- 
tive treatise on library economy, but rather a 
bird's-eye view of the subject." It contains 
a history of the library movement and many 
chapters on the details of library methods. 

American public library, by A. E. Bost- 
wick. Review. Nation. 91: 78. Jl. 2S, '10. 

American tomfoolery. Lib. World. 11: 

301-3. F.; Same. Lib. J. 34; 107-8. Mr. 

*09. 

Some anonymous Englishman satirizes Amer- 
ican libraries. The use of pumpkins, tissue 
paper cats, etc. in the children's rooms excites 
the contempt of the critic who pronounces them 
silly, undignified and expensive. 

Americanische bibliotheken und ihre be- 

strebungcn. A. B. Meyer. Q. Sop. '06. 

R. Friedlander und sohn, Berlin. 

"The best summary of American library prog- 
ress and purpose yet written." 

Another American apologist. Lib. World 
11: 405-8. My. '09. 

Beginnings of public libraries supported 
by taxation. M. C. Dyer. Pub. Lib. 10: 
458-60. N. '05. 

Book matters at home and abroad. E. C. 

Richardson, Lib. J. 34: 200-5. My. '09. 

A reply to English criticisms of American li- 
braries. 

Books as social servants ; how the Qcvcland 
public library is using its volumes to 
brighten the daily lives of men, women, 
and children. C. L. Hunt. La Follette's 
Weekly Mag. i : 8-9. Jl. 24, '09. 

Boston AtheucTum centenary. Lib. J, 32: 
496-8. N. '07. 

British criticism. J. C. Bay. Pub. Lib. 14* 
95-6. Mr. *09. 

Brooklyn public library: neighborhood 
and exhibit reports. L. M. Solis-Cohen. 
Lib. J. 35: 62-4. F. '10; Same. Pub. Lib. 
15: 1 16-9. Mr. *io. 
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Libraries — ^United States — Continued- 

California, Library conditions in north- 
ern and central. L. W. Ripley. Lib. J. 
30:789-90. O. '05. 

Carnegie institute and library of Pitts- 
burgh. E. Moorhead. il. Outlook. 90: 
179-9.2. S. 26, '08. 

Chart and statistics showing growth in 
public libraries in the United States and 
increase in their facilities. H. Put- 
nam, il. World's Work. 10:6373-7. Jl. 

Chicago public library. Survey. 22 : 583-4. Jl. 
24, '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Civil service for libraries. 

College libraries in the mid-nineteenth 
century. W. N. C. Carlton. Lib. J. 32: 
479-86. N. *o7. 

Cost and work of American libraries. N. 
W. L. A. Lib. World. 12:323-4. F. '10. 

Cost of New York city libraries. R. B. 
Mclntyre. Lib. J. 32: 438-9. O. '07. 

Dedication of the New York public li- 
brary. Lib. J. 36: 293-6. Je. '11. 

Destruction of San Francisco and other 
California libraries. Lib. J. 31:213-5. 
My. '06. 

Development of public libraries within 
the bounds of the old New Haven 
colony. H: M. Whitney. Conn. Pub. 
Lib. Doc. No. 8: 3-15. '04. 

Early American libraries. Pub. Lib. 15: 
1 14-5. Mr. '10. 

Educational opportunities in Chicago; a 

summary prepared by the council for 

library and museum extension. S. 8op. 

'11. Council for library and museum 

extension, Chicago. 

A description of the educational institutions 
of Chicago, including libraries and museums. 

Effects of earthquake and fire on San 
Francisco libraries. Lib. J. 31: C204-6. 
Ag. '06. 

Efficiency of the new New York library. 
M. J. Moses, il. Independent. 70: 1099- 
105. My. 25, '11. 

English and American libraries. A. 
Keogh. Pub. Lib. 14: 131-2. Ap. '09. 

European and American libraries. Lib. 
World. 1 1 : 245-50. Ja. '09. 

Facilities for study and research in the 
offices of the United States govern- 
ment at Washington. A. T. Hadley. (U. 
S. Bur. of educ. Bui., 1909, no. i.) O. 
73p. pa. '09. U. S. Bureau of educ. 

"Existing facilities for study and research 
divide themselves into three groups: Facilities 
open to the general public; to- wit, libraries and 
museums; training schools for class instruc- 
tion in preparation for specific departments of 
the government service; laboratory facilities 
and personal instruction available to individual 
investigators in the various government offices, 
whether these investigators be actually in the 
employ of the government or not." These 
facilities are offered by the Library of congress, 
the libraries of the various departments and 



bureaus and the museums. Definite informa- 
tion as to the rules of each department and 
bureau regarding the use of the libraries, lab- 
oratories, etc., by others than government offi- 
cials are given. 

First books imported by America's first 
great library, 1732. A. J. Edmunds. 
Penn. Magazine. 30: 300-8. Jl. '06. 

First library in Indiana. H. Ellis. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 509-12. D. '05. 

Founding of the South side library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. G: C. Nuesse. 24p. 
'09. 

Free library of Philadelphia. Pub. Lib. 
16: 377. N. '11. 

Free public libraries in Texas. B: Wyche. 
Texas Libraries, i: 6-12. N. '09. 

From America. P. Lobben. Folk-og 
Barneboksamlinger. 3: 91-3. O. '09. 

Here in New England there Is scarcely a 
town or village which does not ha^e its public 
library. And that is perhaps the reason why 
New England is ranked first in the world both 
as to general education and as to Industrial 
ability. 

Greensboro, N. C, public library: Car- 
negie building. B. D. Caldwell. 
Lib. J. 31: 718-9. O. '06. 

Growth of the libraries in the South. 

L. R. Wilson. World's Work. 14: 8985- 

6. Je. '07. 

"Possibly the most notable .step taken has 
been the establishment of ihe rural school li- 
brary." In North Carolina there are now 14,000 
rural school libraries containing a total of 
125,000 volumes. Virginia has inaugurated 
a system of traveling libraries. Texas has 
twenty Carnegie .libraries. College libraries 
have undergone a revolution in spirit. Travel- 
ing libraries have met with immediate success. 

Handbook of Texas libraries. 2: 1-38. '08. 
Texas library association. 

Hand-book of the libraries of the state 
of Georgia, 1907. Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie 
lib. O. 44P. pis. map. pa. loc. '07. Car- 
negie library, Atlanta, Ga. 

Historical sketches of libraries in Mary- 
land. Maryland state library commis- 
sion. Report, 1909: 29-124. 

Histories of libraries in North Dakota, 
il. 49-70. Biennial report of the North 
Dakota Pub. Lib. Com., 1908. 

History of the New York society library; 
with an introductory chapter on libra- 
ries in colonial New York, 1698-1776, 
comp. by A. B. Keep. O. xvi, 6o7p. 
$7.50. (D.) *o8. For sale by Scribner. 

How can co-ordination best serve the li- 
brary interests of the state. J. Brigham. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 725-8. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading: State libraries. 

How the great public in America is sup- 
plied with good reading. A. Kildal. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i : 78-9. 

'07. 

How to extend and develop new libraries 
in Washington. J. M. Hitt. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 3-6, O. '06. 
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Illinois libraries. K. L. Sharp. (Univ. of 
111. Univ. studies, v. 2, nos. i to 7.) Q. 
ea. pa. $1. 'o6-'o8. Univ. of 111. 

Indiana's first library at Vincennes. H. 
Ellis. Biennial rept., Public library com- 
mission, Indiana. 1906-8. p. 48-53. 

John Crerar library. C: J. Barr. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4:301-8. Ap. '10. 

Libraries. C. S. Greene. Lib. J. 30: C138-9. 
S. '05. 

Libraries and the library movement in 
Kentucky. W. F. Yust. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: S2-3. Jl. '07. 

Libraries in New York state. Nation. 92: 
369. Ap. 13, 'II. 

Libraries in rural communities in New 
York State; an abridged report of the 
committee on libraries in rural com- 
munities, appointed by the New York 
library association. Lib. J. 34: 445-8. O. 
'09; Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 12-6. O. 
*o9. 

About 1,375.000 New York people live in rural 
villages or the open country. Most of these 
pepple are unsupplied with books from any sort 
of library. The travelling libraries of New 
York go chiefly to study clubs for study pur- 
poses. The general traveling library for the 
general reading of small communities has not 
been circulated in New York so successfully 
as elsewhere. A plan to Increase the book facil- 
ities for rural districts calls for volunteer work- 
ers under the supervision of a committee of the 
New York library association. The unit of work 
should be the county librarians, or any people 
whom they can interest. These people are asked 
to volunteer to work in their own counties thru 
the villages, hamlets, schools, granges, etc. 
Traveling library centers should be established, 
village and town libraries should be encouraged 
to extend their privileges to non-residents, and 
villages able to maintain public libraries should 
be encouraged to establish them. Teachers' 
and farmers* Institutes, county conventions of 
Sunday schools. Grange meetings, women s 
clubs are mediums thru which to work. The 
books supplied for general reading should be 
popular — such books as may be enjoyed by more 
than the occasional reader. There should be a 
large proportion of fiction and juvenile books. 

Libraries in the United States army and 
navy. F. B. Ilcckman. Lib. J. 32: 68-9. 
F. '07. 

Every army post or garrison has a library, 
often miscellaneous in quality, supplemented 
by unbound periodicals. The books are usual- 
ly purchased from post funds. The Fort Leav- 
enworth military school has one of the finest 
strictly military libraries in the world. The 
18.000 volumes are all strictly reference books. 
The West Point library contains 45,000 vol- 
umes which are classified according to the 
Dewey system **in a way that is the envy and 
despair of librarians." The sub-classification 
is carried to three decimal places, consequent- 
ly each book is placed absolutely where it 
ought to be. The library of the surgeon-gen- 
eral at Washington shows a masterly bit- of 
cataloging and is the finest medical library in 
the world. The Naval academy at Annapolis 
contains the most complete collection of naval 
literature in this country. Each warship car- 
ries Its own library. 

Libraries of South Carolina. M. Martin. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 72-3. Jl. '07. 

Library and rural communities. H. W: 
Foght. (in his American rural school, p. 

254). 



Library and the community. F. P. Hill. 
Lib. J. 36: 62-4. F. '11. 

Part of an address delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the new building of the New Bedford 
free public library, Dec. 1, 1910. 

Library conditions in Florida. G: B. Ut- 
ley. A. L. A. Bui. i: 73-5. Jl. '07. 

Library conditions in Oklahoma. Daily 

Oklahoman. p. 8. My. 30, '09; Same 

Excerpts. Lib. J. 34: 434-7- O. '09. 

Although Oklahoma is but twenty years old. 
twenty-seven libraries flourish within her bor- 
ders, nine of them being college and university 
libraries. 

Library development in Tennessee. M. 

H. Johnson. A. L. A. Bui. i: 79-82. Jl. 

'07. 
Library development in the past twenty 

years: symposium. Pub. Lib. 16: 203-7. 

My. 'II. 

Library extension. J. H. Canfield. Colum- 
bia Univ. Quar. 9: 29-34. D. '06. 

"A review is given of the libraries of Greater 
New York with a statement as to special col- 
lections or unusual strength in given subjects." 
—Lib. J. 

Library extension in Chicago. Pub. Lib. 
15: 21-2. Ja. '10. 

Library interests of Chicago. Dial. 48: 

75-7. F. I, '10. 
Library management in the United 

States. M. Widegrcn. Folkbiblioteks- 

bladet. 7: 1-9. '09. 

Review of Palmgren's Libraries in the Unit- 
ed States, closing with a prophecy of free pub- 
lic libraries for Sweden. 

Library movement in Ohio. C. B. Gal- 
breath, il. 8p. '09. Ohio State Library. 

Library movement in Oklahoma. E. A. 
Phelps. A. L. A. Bui. 1 : 78-9. Jl. '07. 

Library movement in the South since 
1899. A. Wallace. Lib. J. 32: 253-8. Jc.; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. i : 62-7. Jl. '07. 

Library progress in Alabama. T. M. 
Owen. A. L. A. Bui. i : 75-6. Jl. '07. 

Library progress in North Carolina since 
1899. A. S. Ross. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
71-2. Jl. '07. 

Library progress in Rhode Island. H. 
L. Koopman. Lib. J. 31: C10-7. Ag, *o6. 

Library resources of New York city and 
their increase. W. D. Johnston. Colum- 
bia Univ. Q. 13: 163-72. Mr, '11; Same. 
Lib. J. 36: 243-6. My. '11. 

Library situation in California. J. Lich- 
tenstein. Pub. Lib. 10:280-2. Je. *05. 

Library situation in Los Angeles. Lib. J. 
30:800-3. O. '05. 

Library situation in Texas. P. L. Wind- 
sor. A. L. A. Bui. i: 77-8. Jl. '07. 

Library work in the Brooklyn Ghetto. L. 
M. Solis-Cohen. Lib. J. 33: 485-8. D. 
'08. 

An interesting description Is given of the 
work of the Brownsville branch of the Brook- 
lyn public library. This library is situated In 
a community where 2Z% of the population are 
Russian Jews. 
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Library work in the United States and 
Canada. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 555-61. N. 
'10. 

Los Angeles public library; history. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 113-22. Ap. '07. 

Louisiana. W: Beer. A. L. A. Bui. i: 76- 

7. Jl. '07. 
Making of Pennsylvania libraries. H. U. 

Price. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 715-21. S. '10. 
Modern achievements. E. C. Richardson. 

Dial. 38:73-6. F. I, '05. 
An account of the alms and achfevements of 
American libraries as suggrested by the St. Louis 
conference. 

Modern library movement. H. L. Dickey. 
Educ. Bi-Monthly. 4:321-3. Ap. '10. 

Modern library movement. J. A. Rath- 
bone. Pub. Lib. 13: 197-201. Je. '08. 

1S76 Is commonly taken as the starting point 
of the modern library movement. The first 
permanent organization of librarians was found- 
ed then, the first library periodical dates from 
that year, and In 1876 the government pub- 
lished its first complete report on libraries. 
There were then 2000 libraries of over 1000 
volumes; in 1903 there were 7000. Up to 1890 
^fts and bequests to libraries had amounted 
to over $22,000,000. From 1890 to 1905 the 
sums reported were over $64,000,000. The an- 
nual circulation in 1S76 was 8,800.000. In 
1903 It was &9,000,000. The first ten years 
after the organization of the A. L. A. was 
devoted to "perfetcting the machinery of 
library administration." In 1887 the first li- 
brary school was established. There are now 
ten schools with courses of from one to two 
years each. In 1891 Massachusetts established 
a state library commission. The traveling li- 
brary movement began in New York in 1892. 
In 1894 the question of the reading of children 
came up at the A. L.. A. for the first time. Five 
libraries opened children's departments the fol- 
lowing year. A training school for children's li- 
brarians was started in Pittsburgh In 1900. Book 
selection has attracted much attention for fif- 
teen years. 

National library problem to-day. E. C. 
Richardson. Lib. J. 30: C3-9. S. '05. 

New library building, Johnson, Vermont. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5. no. 3: 4-5. 
D. '09. 

New library of the Indiana state normal 
school. A. Cunningham. Lib. Occurrent. 
2: 117-9. Mr. '10. 

New York and its three libraries. R: 

Garnett. North American. 193: 850-60. 

Je. *ii. 

A history of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
libraries and a suggestion as to the scope of 
development for the library formed by the union 
of these three foundations. 

New York public library. M. J. Moses. 

il. Review of Reviews. 43: 701-8. Je. '11. 

A sketch of the history and equipment of the 
New York public library. 

New York public library. Spectator. Out- 
look. 98: 384-6. Je. 24, '11. 

The Impressions of the Spectator on his first 
visit to the new New York public library 
building. 

New York public library report for 1910. 
Nation. 92: 262-3. Mr. 16, '11. 



New York's public library. J: S. Billings, 
il. Cent. 81: 839-52. Ap. '11; Same. Lib. 
J. 36: 233-42. My. 'II. 

Newberry library. W. N. C. Carlton. 
Educ. Bi-Monthly. 4:296-300. Ap. '10. 

North Carolina libraries — their improve- 
ment. L: R. Wilson. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 
80-3. Je. '11. 

Northwest, Library conditions in. C: W. 
Smith. Lib. J. 30: C9-I4- S.; Same. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 1-6. O. '05. 

Northwest. Library conditions in. (Re- 
print ser., no. 2.) C: W. Smith. 5c. '06. 
A. L. A. 

Ohio libraries, 1908. Ohio State Lib. Bui. 

5: I -16. Jl. '09. 

Statistics of public, college, subscription,, 
township, school, district and other libraries in- 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma and territorial libraries. Lib. 
J. 30: C246-8. S. '05. 

Oklahoma libraries. Mrs. J. C. Parker. 
Sturm. 6: 71-5. Jl. '08. 

Opening of the Hudson Park branch. 
New York. M. D. Pretlow. Char. 15: 
886-9. Mr. 17, '06. 

Opening of the new building of the New 
York public library. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
262-4. Jl. '11. 

Oregon, Library conditions in. W: L. 
Brewster. Lib. J. 30: 785-6. O. '05. 

Passing of the Astor and Lenox libraries. 
C: A. Nelson. Pub. Lib. 16: 296-300. Jl. 
'II. 

An historical sketch of the two great libra- 
ries now combined as the New York public 
library. 

Personal impressions of American libra- 
ries. A. H: Plummer. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
II: 118-29. Mr. '09. 

The chairman of the Manchester public li- 
braries committee visited American libraries^ 
and has recorded his impressions. The govern- 
ing bodies of American libraries are distinct 
from other municipal authorities. The librarian 
is the "competent, self-reliant" head of the li- 
brary. He selects the books and has executive 
control of his well organized staflP. Loyalty 
and harmony pervade his staff, and love as 
much as lucre attracts people to the work. The 
stack system of book storage has been univer- 
sally adopted. Mechanical devices for rapid de- 
livery of books are being Installed, but are ex- 
pensive and get out of order easily. Catalog- 
ing is minute, efficient and ccstly. The Amer- 
ican Ideal of relations with the public Is that of 
"more freedom and less officialism." Open ac- 
cess Is all but universal. Children's libraries 
abound. Traveling libraries are extensively cir- 
culated. Inter-library loans are generally made. 
The trend of opinion Is towards limiting the 
number of newspapers offered the public. Li- 
braries frequently do their own binding, and 
some of them have large printing establish- 
ments. The circulating branch libraries de- 
mand so much of library resources that refer- 
ence departments are likely to suffer. Private 
collections are often kept intact when be- 
queathed to libraries. 

Philadelphia commercial museum libra- 
ry. J: J. Macfarlane. Lib. J. 30:412-3. 
Jl. '05. 
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Philadelphia's free libraries, map. il. 

Philadelphia. 4: 4-15. Ap. '11. 

The first subscription library in Philadelphia 
was founded In 1731. Others followed; so, from 
its earliest youth, the city has been supplied, 
as well as times and circumstances allowed, 
with reading matter. The first municipal free 
library, established in 1892 was designed to 
supplement the existing subscription and pri- 
vate libraries. A branch library system has 
been developed until there are now twenty 
branch library buildings, and provision has now 
been made for the erection of a suitable cen- 
tral library building. The work of the branch 
libraries is divided into two classes: the pro- 
vision of literature and reading rooms for local 
use, and the carrying on of social center activi- 
ties. The latter branch of the work includes 
series of lectures provided by the library 
oflficials, entertainments, story hours, etc.; space 
is also provided for neighborhood meetings. 
Other Important features of the library work 
are a growing department of music, work with 
the blind, the establishment of traveling li- 
braries in fire stations, police stations, etc. 

Place of the public library in the commu- 
nity. H. E. Haines. Dial. 50: 463-5. Je. 
16, '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 426-8. Ag. *ii. 

Report and summary of the proceedings of 
the Pasadena convention. 

Progress of the reorganization of the Chi- 
cago public library. Christian Science 
Monitor. N. 7, '10. 

Proprietary library in relation to the 
public library movement. W. I. Fletch- 
er. Lib. J. 31: C268-72. Ag. *o6. 

Public libraries in America as seen bv 
Swedish eyes. V. Palmgren. Lib. J. 33: 
53-5. F. '08. 

Public libraries of the United States and 

what we may learn from them. E. 

Schultze. Blatt. Volksbib. 8: 181-94. N. 

'07. 

The writer visited American libraries, and 
was so impressed with their progressive attitude 
that he advised all German libraries to inform 
themselves on American library methods. 

Public libraries; their history in Wiscon- 
sin, [p. 11-23. In Books for the people, 
by H: E. Legler.] D. 22p. pa. gratis. H: 
E. Legler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In 1893 there were a mere handful of starvel- 
ing libraries In Wlsc5onsIn. "But one library in 
the state employed trained service" and only 
three or four were properly housed. Now 
"scattered all over the state, in cities and vil- 
lages and hamlets, ore to be found modem, up- 
to-date public libraries In charge of alert, 
trained. Interested librarians." Of the 152 pub- 
lic libraries sixty-one occupy their own build- 
ings. "There are now in the hundreds of local 
district school libraries approximately 900,000 
volumes. Many of these are in sets of ten to 
thirty of each book used, and are not used out- 
side the school buildings. Under the state law, 
there Is annually expended for township libra- 
ries, 10 cents for each child between the ages 
of 4 and 20, about $60,000 per annum being 
raised by taxation In this manner. None of 
this money goes to public libraries. For the 
latter, the sum raised by taxation Is determined 
by each community for Itself. The total re- 
ceipts for current maintenance of public libra- 
ries Is now about $200,000." 

Public library in American life. H. Miin- 
sterberg. Lib. J. 30:925-7. D. '05. 



Public library systems of greater New 
York. J: S. Billings. Lib. J. 36: 489-92. 
O. 'II. 

Queens borough public library: a sketch 

of its development. J. F. Hume. Lib. J. 

34: 209-14. My. '09. 

The Queensborough public library is a con- 
solidation of a number of established libraries 
into a system of branches. 

Questioned criticism. M. R. H. Lib. J. 34: 
108-10. Mr. '09. 

Report of the commission on the Chicago 

public library. Pub. Lib. 14: 325-6. O. 

'09; Same. Lib. J. 34: 482-7. N. '09. 

A committee appointed to study the Chicago 
public library made Its report to the library 
board. While the library has steadily main- 
tained Its reputation as a "collection of books 
relating to every department of knowledge and 
literature," it exemplifies the spirit of "Inac- 
tive guardianship" rather than that of "aggres- 
sive helpfulness" which modern library prog- 
ress has established as the right attitude for 
the public library. "The board of directors as 
a legislative body should be made up of men of 
the first rank, who nave demonstrated their 
capacity for affairs. They should recognize It 
as their duty to determine their policies and 
leave entirely to the librarian details of ad- 
ministration. The librarian should be the exec- 
utive head of the library. On him rests the re- 
sponsibility of the administration. He should 
take the Initiative In matters of policy and 
practice, should make nominations for appoint- 
ments to the staff, recommend promotions or 
Increases In salary; In short, he should assume 
all duties which devolve upon an executive offi- 
cer. . . . No less Important Is the selection 
and maintenance of a riasslfled staff. The 
methods of appointment, discipline and promo- 
tion should permit the Introduction of the best 
classified persons wherever found. Unless 
civil service rules are administered with Intel- 
ligent appreciation of the needs of the library 
they may seriously hamper Its efficiency." The 
principles of library development and practice 
elaborated In this report are applicable to all 
public libraries to a greater or less degree, and 
the report, which will be Issued In pamphlet 
form should enable trustees and librarians 
everywhere to obtain a clearer view of their 
duties and the functions of public libraries. 

Report of the commission on the future 
orsranization, maintenance and regu- 
lation of the Bancroft library. Univ. of 
Cal. Chron. 9: 48-51. Ja. '07. 

Report on damage to California libraries 
by earthquake and fire. Lib. J. 31: 273. 
Je. '06. 

Report on public libraries in 1876* M. E. 
Mitchell. Pub. Lib. 11:246-7. My. '06. 

School libraries in New York state. L. 0. 
Wiswell. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 192-6. Ja. 

Notes on this article are given under head- 
ing School libraries. 

Some government libraries. E. G. Swem. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 146-7. Ap. '07. 

An abstract of papers on the libraries of the 
various government departments of the United 
States. 

Some impressions of American libraries. 

L. S. Jast. Lib. .^ssn.Rec. 7: 51-67. F.; 

Same cond. Lib. J. 30: 147-9. Mr. '05. 
Some libraries in the farthest northwest. 

G: F. Bowernian. Pub. Lib. 12: 120-2. 

Ap. '07. 
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Libraries — United States — Continued, 

Statistical survey of Wisconsin, 1907- 

1908. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 97-102. N. '08. 

Statistics of public, society, and school 
libraries. (U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bui., 

1909, no. 5.) O. 2i5p. pa. '09. U. S. Bu- 
reau of educ. 

Stockbridge library; address by R. R. 
Bowktr, president of the association, 
at the annual meeting, September 30, 

1905- 9' ^^P- P^- Stockbridge library 
ass'n, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Thomas Bray and the parochial libraries 
of Maryland. G: Smith. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12:242-60. My. '10. 

Twenty-five years' retrospect and a 
twenty-five years* forecast of library 
activity; symposium. Lib. J. 35:243-53. 
Je. '10. 

Two, tendencies of American library 
work. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 36: 275-8. 
Je. 'II. 

A paper read before the New Zealand li- 
brary association. The two marked tenden- 
cies which the writer points out are: the tend- 
ency to emphasize the educational character 
of library worlc, and the tendency toward 
systematization in accordance with business 
traditions. The library has always been rec- 
ognized as an educational institution but the 
change in our ideas of what constitutes edu- 
cation has resulted in a broader conception of 
the function of the library. There is a demand, 
for Instance, on the part of those engaged in 
industry for a wider knowledge of their own 
and related lines of work. "This Is the expla- 
nation of the sudden importance assumed by 
the library in our Industries, of the collections 
of books on their special subjects established 
and administered by manufacturing establish- 
ments, insurance- companies, engineering so- 
cieties, electric light or telephone companies." 
Similarly the care which Is now given to the 
training of young children results, on the part 
of the library, in greater attention to the 
children's department. 

The most recent development in the busi- 
ness world Is the Importance attached to ef- 
ficiency. Not only outlay of money but out- 
lay of time and energy, as well, are now 
reckoned into the cost of a business enter- 
prize. The new method has been adopted Into 
library administration. At the same time li- 
brary methods have been adopted by busi- 
ness concerns and this interchange of ideas 
has resulted in the establishment of the li- 
brary on a firmer business basis. 

Virginia libraries. J: P. Kennedy. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 68-71. Jl. '07. 

Washington, Library conditions in. C: 
W. Smith. Lib. J. 30:787-8. O. '05. 

Word more about American libraries. W. 
C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 7: 51-4. D. '09. 

W'ork of some states for library advance- 
ment. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 33: 213-8. 
Je. '08. 

Mr. Bostwick In October. 1»07. visited seven 
state library associations. One of the features 
of the joint state meeting of Iowa and Nebraska 
"was a session for teachers. The Kansas asso- 
ciation, tho without funds, decided to support 
a library organizer and a busy librarian agreed 
to devote his spare time to the work. Illinois 
lacks unity. It has no commission and many 
phases of library work are carried on thru pri- 
vate initiative. Efficient library Instruction Is 
Srivcn both in Illinois and Indiana. The wom- 
en's clubs of Ohio take great Interest/ in library 



work and were well represented at the meeting 
of the state association. 

Working of the Boston public library. J. 
H. Benton. Rockwell and Churchill 
press, Boston. '09. 

Wales. 

National library of Wales. Lib. J. 34: 30S. 

Jl. '09. 

The National library of Wales was granted a 
royal charter in 1907. Tho valuable collections 
of Sir John Williams form the basis of this li- 
brary. Many rare books and manuscripts relat- 
ing to Wales and the Celtic languages are among 
these. The library will be housed at Aberjrst- 
wyth. 

National library of Wales! il. Lib. World. 
14: 79-82. S. '11. 

National library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 276-84. Ag. '11. 

National library of Wales. J: Ballinger. 
Library, 3d ser. i: 113-43, 277-88. Ap.-Jl. 
'10. 

Welsh assistants* outlook. C: Sexton. 

Lib. Asst. 6: 114-6. My. '08. 

"The library movement In Wales Is still in 
its Infancy. It is true that the chief city and 
several of the larger towns have excelleont li- 
brary systems; but in the thickly-populated val- 
leys of South Wale.«, and also in the rural dis- 
tricts, little provision has been made for ef- 
fective library service, and It Is perhaps these 
districts that need the public libraries the 
most. . . . The building of Carnegie libraries 
In the valleys has made us familiar with the 
bookless library. Through lack of professional 
advice these buildings have apparently been 
erected on the principle that bricks are more 
Important than books, as the supply of the lat- 
ter is miserably Inadequate, consisting as a 
rule of miscellaneous collections of cheaply-pur- 
chased and donated volumes and a few local 
directories." 

West Indies. 

Tropical library in Port of Spain, Trini 

dad. M. Hart. Pub. Lib. 14: 379. D. 'og. 

The library is supported by government and 
town money and subscriptions. "The stock of 
about 20,000 books consists of a good reference 
librarv, a well-assorted fiction department, fine 
old histories and biographies, standard works 
of science and literature, and many valuable 
editions, both French and English. All the best 
English and American papers and magazines 
are received by every opportunity and in this 
way the residents are kept In close touch with 
the outside world. In cataloging and classifi- 
cation, English methods have been adopted, al- 
so the card .«<ystem of registration, all being 
very similar to those used in the United States. 
Shelf arrangement of no special kind Is fol- 
lowed, but in the fiction department the books 
are placed in the alphabetical order of authors. 
The other departments are cu-ranged according 
to subject, but, as In all small libraries, the 
books are arranged to suit the building and 
those most in demand placed accessibly. The 
library is well patronized by all classes, the 
working classes showing great taste for read- 
ing and study, and the average reader dis- 
plavs an intelligence and knowledge which 
would astonish the well-read of Europe and 
America." 

Libraries, How to use. See Books, Use of. 

Libraries, Medical. See Medical libraries. 

Libraries, Organization of. See Organiza- 
tion of libraries. 
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Libraries, Pedagogical. See Pedagogical li- 
braries. 

Libraries, Private. See Private libraries. 

Libraries, Proprietary. See Proprietary li- 
braries. 

libraries, Small. Sec Small libraries. 

Libraries, Subscription. Sec Subscription 
libraries. 

Libraries, Traveling. See Traveling librar- 
ies. 

Libraries, Use of by the public. 

8re also Advertising the library; Books, 
Use of; Libraries and schools; Libraries as 
social centers; Library extension; Reference de- 
partment; Keference work; Technical literature; 
University extension and libraries; Working- 
men and the library. 

Author's opinion of the library. M. R. 
McCullough. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 45-7. 
Je. '08. 

"If I want more than four books at a time, 
I am considered anarchistic and revolutionary, 
and am reminded that I cannot possibly read 
more than one at a time. When I retire to 
my little corner, chastened and humiliated, en- 
deavoring to pursue an obscure biographical 
trail with four books, any one of which 1 may 
or may not want again an hour later, the ad- 
jacent minds In the vicinity begin to work on 
mine with fatal effect. . . . Women who 
are writing club papers may got along very 
well with a pencil and a block of paper. I can't. 
When I write, I*ve got to have a Smiih- 
Premier. and a quiet room, three pounds of 
paper and two or more waste baskets. . . . 
If librarians would make people who want to 
woik welcome to the use of the library, and not 
hamper us in by a lot of silly little restrictions. 
It would increase largely in point cf public 
service. . . . I've never seon a librarian yet 
who cared about anything but the rules of the 
library. . . . So. like Clara Laughlin and a 
lot of other writers whom I know, I've given 
up the use of the library. I amuse myself with 
it when I have time, by bringing home a book 
or two and leaving cards at the desk to be 
changed back and forth. If I could have the 
books at home or if 1 could have a private 
corner down there by a light window, with a 
rented typewiiter in It, and such books as I 
want, nnd as many of 'em. I could do more 
masterpieces than I can at present, but what's 
the use?" 

Borrower and his book. F. L. Rathbone. N. 

Y. Libraries, i : 228-32. Jl. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading. 

Business man and the public libraries. C: 
Kerr. Pub. Lib. 16: 96-9. Mr. '11. 

If there Is a lack of cordiality between the 
business men of the community and the library 
It is because neither understands the other. 
*'Ever>' man's business has its literary side. 
That side, if studied in the way It should be, 
becomes a recreation and not a drudgery. . . . 
Inquiry at almost any library would put the 
means of supplying himself with all this Infor- 
mation at his Immediate command, and once 
acquired, make his profession much more at- 
tractive. There is no profession, no business, 
In which men are engaged that this is not 
equally true. Until the ])usiness man seeks that 
knowledge of his business that books can supply, 
and that aid which books can give, the library 
will not be to him what it can be and what it 
will be. Between those in charge of the library 
and the men of business there must be an inter- 
change of information on the subject of supply 
and demand. When the business man makes his 
wants known, the library will supply every 



demand." The librarian is at a loss to know what 
books to purchase until the business man makes 
his wants known. Yet in every community there 
is some line of business that is peculiar to that 
particular place. The library should make a 
specialty of Information on this subject and 
should then make the possession of such mate- 
rial by the library known to the community. 

Business men and public libraries. J. 
Mason. Pub. Lib. 12: 390-1. D. '07. 

California state library is yours and you 

should use it. This will tell you how. 

Tt. 2 1 p. pa. '09. Cal. state library. 

Notes on this article are griven under the 
heading State libraries. 

Catholics and the public library. E. L. 

Haley. Cath. World. 90: 375-81. D. '09. 

The authorities of the Cleveland public libra- 
ry have made a special effort to render the li- 
brary useful to Catholics. Catholic assistants 
have been employed to direct the work. Catho- 
lic colleges, schools, clubs and reading circles 
are visited, and their needs are ascertained. A 
list of Catholic books was prepared and pub- 
lished with the aid of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. New literature was bought to round out 
the colle<Hion. The library staff were instruct- 
ed concerning Catholic literature. 

Common sense in library matters. L: N. 

Wilson. Pub. Lib. 14: 168-73. My. '09. 

A series of questions sent to 2,000 patrons of 
libraries asking for suggestions and criticisms on 
existing rules and regulations of libraries, and 
related topics brought over 1,500 replies. Many 
criticised the undue expenditure of money on 
ornate buildings when simpler buildingrs with 
more books would have served better. Faults in 
lighting and ventilation were found in many 
places. A rule that prevented the turnlngr on of 
lights before a scheduled time on dark dasrs 
was mentioned by a student. Access to shelves 
was asked for by most of the replies. Attempts 
to force readers to abandon fiction for more 
eerious reading were objected to. Reserve priv- 
ileges for duplicated books were said to hamp- 
er patrons. 

Directing: the taste of casual readers. I. 

Rosenberg. Pub. Lib. 13: 294-9. O. *o8. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Access to shelves. 

Encouragements in library work. W. I. 

Bullock. Pub. Lib. 11: 500-2. N. '06. 

The librarian's profession offers many Ideals 
and for the fulfilment of them Miss Bullock 
notes live distinct encouragements. The first 
of course, is the rapidly growing demand for 
libraries and additional books. The work af- 
fords an opportunity for that high form of 
philanthropy which Is preventive rather than 
positive, always anticipating evil by substitut- 
ing the antidote beforehand. The third form 
of encouragement is the possibility of supple* 
menting the Interrupted education of many 
children, the library thus bec6mlng "an Inte- 
gral part of our system of public and free edu- 
cation." Another point deservln^r of comment 
is the work of a library In civic education ard 
the making of good citizens especially of the 
foreigners. The fifth encouragement lies in the 
realisKition by the library of the true spirit of 
democracy for in it all social, doctrinal and 
intellectual divisions disappear and all classes 
meet on common ground. 

How to increase the use of the library. 

O. E. Bibliothekar. 1:9. My. '09. 

Members of a socialistic society may be in- 
duced to read the books in their own library 
]>y having printed catalogs distributed, and 
listening to library talks. Lectures should also 
be given to children. The children's literature 
Is very good reading for adults. 
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Libraries, Use of by the public — Cont. 

How to use a library. H. Putnam. Spring- 
field Lib. Bui. 26: 368-70. O. '06. 

Individualizing duty of the library. G: E, 
Vincent. Pub. Lib. 13: 391-7. I^. '08. 

"The problem which confronts our society Is 
to foster individuality, to differentiate, as Mr. 
Spencer was so fond of saying, as well as to 
integrate our common life. In this vast task 
the library has a share and a responsibility. 
It has already begfun to recognize this and to 
adapt itself to the demand. One of the as- 
sertions of our critics is that American com- 
munities are depressingly like each other, that 
our towns and cities are made upon a single 
pattern, and that far from beautiful." And 
yet each town "has its local history; in each 
place there are materials which might be col- 
lected for the social museum which ought to 
be a part of every library. Much of this ma- 
terial perhaps should be sent to some central 
or state museum, but for the time being at 
least the library might well be the agency for 
discovering and assembling newspapers, maps, 
records, prints, utensils, furniture and other 
records and souvenirs of the past which have 
been so painstakingly sought and installed in 
European museums like those of Nuremberg 
and Zurich. There are many old settlers whose 
reminiscences might be put In typewritten 
form and bound tor the historical collection of 
the local library. Such collections and mu- 
seums would be of special value in connection 
with school work, and would help to deepen in 
the children of each community that sense of 
connection with the past which should play so 
large a part in true intelligence and In rational 
loyalty. Then, too, the library may render 
service in throwing light upon the industrial 
specialization of a town or city. ... It should 
be the aim of the library not only to differenti- 
ate its community from others, but It should 
recognize the groups of its own public." This 
can be done, and Is already being done, by pro- 
viding technical books for the industrial popu- 
lation and books in foreign languages for those 
who cannot read English: by the establishment 
of children's rooms; and by the assistance giv- 
en to women's clubs and other literary organ- 
izations. "But after all, the most important 
differentiation is that of Individuals. ... It Is 
worth the while of the library to study, so far 
as this Is possible, the individual needs of those 
who frequent it. and wherever anyone of spe- 
cial ability or aptitude appears, to do all that 
the resources of personal sympathy and of the 
library permit, to give scope and opportunity 
to this struggling personality." The librarian 
should "by friendly counsel and persistent aid 
help Individuals to realize their own peculiar 
possibilities, to be themselves, to lead richer, 
more interesting lives, and to put their powers 
at the service of their fellows." 

Larger place of the public library in the 
education system of Ontario. W. A. 
Bradley. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceed- 
ings, 1909: 5-8. 

An Investigation of the activities of corres- 
pondence schools in Ontario reveals that In 
six cities during five years no less than $262,000 
have been paid out by artisans to correspond- 
ence schools in the United States. The prov- 
ince should provide the needed education for 
this class of citizens, and there Is no reason 
why the work should not be done In connec- 
tion with the public library. The present fee 
of $50 could probably be cut In two. and all 
the money kept at home. "The candidate could 
take his examination in connection with the 
public library, paying the expenses incidental 
thereto, and those of the central examining 
board, which may be located In the city of 
Toronto." Eventually the department of edu- 
cation In Toronto would issue the diplomas. 

Libraries for men. Ind. 58: 137^-5. Je. 

15: Same. Lib. J. 30: 408-9. Jl. '05; 

Same. la. Lib. Quar. 5: 62-3. O. '05. 

"When the fanner drops in to see what is the 
red bug that Is eating his box elder trees and 



what to do for it, or, rather, against It; when 
the editor telephones over for a map of Port 
Arthur for the afternoon edition; when the or- 
ator for Pioneer day finds there anecdotes of 
the early history of the town; when the boy 
who wants to study electrical engineering in his 
odd hours does not have to send $25 to a cor- 
respondence school for books the library ought 
to supply; when the village Inventor can learn 
how many times before his non-refillable bottle 
has been patented; when the grocer's clerk 
comes over to see what brands of baking pow- 
der contain alum; when the mechanic can find 
out what horse power he can get from the 
wind mill above his shop; when the political 
Junta adjourns from the drug store to the libra- 
ry to see how much McKlnley ran ahead of 
his ticket in 1896 in the fifth congressional dis- 
trict; when the young married couple look over 
the colored plates of a volume on house fur- 
nishings; when the labor leader comes In to 
look up English laws on the financial respon- 
sibility of trades unions; when the mayor sends 
In for all the books on the municipal ownership 
of electric light plants; when the clerk of the 
district court discovers In the files of the local 
paper an advertisement of a dissolution of part- 
nership ten years ago — then we can be sure 
that Andrew Carnegie has not wasted his 
money." 

Libraries from the student's point of view. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 246-7. Ja. '09. 

Libraries that reach all the people. L 
Van Kleeck. World's Work. 15: 10105- 
8. A p. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingrmen and the library. 

Library and the business man; for the 

2Qth annual mectinpr of the American 

library association at Asheville, N. C, 

May, 1907; rev. and completed July, 

1907. G: W. Lee. O. 64p. facsims. pa. 

(JI.) '07. Stone & Webster, 84 State St., 

Boston. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Worklngmen and the library. 

Library and the community. L Van 
Kleeck. Char. 21: 391-7. D. 5, '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Library as a civic force and factor; syin- 
posium. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 91-3. N. '09. 

Library as an investment. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 16: 277-80. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Worklngmen and the library. 

Library for the business man. A. E. 

Bostwick. My Business Friend. 2:83-7. 

Ja. '06. 

Every man who pursues an occupation that 
requires special knowledge can find something 
in books to stimulate his activity. "It Is the 
business of the people who have charge of the 
books in our public libraries to direct and aid 
those who are looking for such stimulation." 
The reference library Is "a workshop filled 
with books to be used as tools and as materi- 
al," to which any man seeking information can 
have access. "Here he may learn how to buy 
a dog, how to wire a house for electric light, 
how to Judge textile fabrics, how to write an 
advertising notice or letter a sign, and a 
thousand other things of equally miscellaneous 
nature. 
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Libraries, Use of by the public — Cont 
Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: supply and use of technologi- 
cal books. H. W. Graver. Lib. J. 31: 
C72-5. Ag. *o6. 

The assistant in the technical department 
should "enlarge his acquaintance with his pos- 
sible patrons in all possible ways." He should 
welcome consultation by telephone and by 
mail. 

Library in the community. E. C. Richard- 
son. Lib. J. 31: 107-11. Mr. '06. 

"The library In the community exists. . . 
primarily to provide popular literature." But It 
must also provide for the scnolars and profes- 
sional men in it5» vicinity for they often con- 
tribute in large measure to the enlargement of 
ideas in the community, by their contax:t in 
daily life with tho.se about them. Whoever 
"can be induced to revise and enlarge his con- 
ception of anything, wheliher of farming or 
tool making, morals or beauty, politics or sci- 
ence, becomes thereby inevitably a rectifier 
and enlarger in his circle and in the widening 
waves from this circle. ... If a book used by 
John Smith only will benefit the community 
more than another used by fifty other persons 
this book is more suitable for purchase by the 
public library than the much used book. . . . 
' The library in the community. . . . is. . . an 
instrument for life long education of all the 
members of the community, an instrument for 
the development of a larger body of ideas, of 
more complete likemindedness and thereby 
greater power of united action." 

Library restrictions. B. A. Konkle. Na- 
tion. 91: 32-3. Jl. 14, '10. 

Library's part in making Americans. M. 
P. Daggett. Delin. 77: 17-8. Ja. '11. 

Making a library useful. J: C. Dana. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. i: 18-22. F. '06. 

Get acquainted with the library by visiting it. 
T^earn how to use the catalog. Find out what 
the needs of the library are. Use it yourself 
and encourage others to use it. Hold club 
meetings in the library if possible. Make col- 
lections illustrative of the history of the town 
for the library. Help to make it a center of in- 
terest as well a.*' a disseminator of pleasure. 

Many-sided interest; how the library pro- 
motes it. J: C. Dana. School J. 7;^: 563- 
5. D. 22, '06. 

I-Ibrarlc^ are for scholars, they should con- 
tribute directly to the happiness of the people, 
they should serve as incentives and stimulants. 
The library has an Infinite capacity. It h.os a 
wide ranRo of powers, a variety of profCertngs, 
and a wider range of constituents than either 
school or collego. It should so make itself 
known that it would be commonplace to ev- 
eryone. Post and telephones are its aids in 
this matter. Branches set up here and there 
enable a larger public to make use of Its ad- 
vantages. 

^Methods of pfctting non-fiction read. J. 

M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 1-5. Ja. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Non-fiction. 

Mcth/jds of popularisinjr standard books 
other than novels. G. II. Elliott. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 155-60. Ap. '05. 

The library does not exist mainly for the is- 
suing of novels as some people think, tho the 
reading of fiction helps to form the literary 
taste of the people. Librariaas should make 
use of all reasonable means to make the con- 
tents of their libraries bettor known to their 
constituents. "Too often the ordinary reader is 
in a maze wKh the general catalog of the li- 



brary, but it Is then that the librarian or the 
efficient assistant can be the reader's guide, 
philosopher and friend. The public soon know 
when they are under the guidance of a capal>le 
assistant, and can fully appreciate the living 
guide before all mechanical aids. Bibliogrraphical 
guides can do much ito popularise our standard 
books, but works like Sonnenschein's Best books 
— invaluable as these are to the specialist or 
librarian — are only a bewilderment to the gen- 
eral reader." A helpful book for the ordinary 
reader is Knowledge is power, by Philip Gibbs. 
A collection of books similar to this should be 
kept for reference In the general library and 
there should be one or two additional copies for 
circulation. The following works are good aa 
the nucleus of such a collection. "Baldwin, J. 
The Book-lover: a. guide to the best reading; 
Blackle, J. S. Self -culture; Brooke, S. Primer 
of English literature; Carlyle, T. Choice of 
bookc; Chambers's Youth's companion and coun- 
sellor; Dawson, W. J. Table talks with young 
men; Gibbs, P. Knowledge is power: a guide 
to personal culture; T..ubbock's Pleasures of life; 
Ruskin, J. Sesame and lilies; Shorter, C. Vic- 
torian literature; Smile.*. S. Character; Smiles. 
S. Self-help. ... In libraries where open 
access, is not the rule, one or two small cases 
of selected books, placed on the lending library 
counter in view of the public greatly assist In 
making known the contents of the library, and 
in aiding borrowers in their choice. Choosing a 
book from a number of others is always better 
.than merely selecting one from the catalog, 
however excellent it may be." The extra bor- 
rowers ticket helps to popularize non -fiction, and 
open access to the shelves is most commendable. 
Librarians should urge publishers to issue cheap 
editions of non-fiction. "Publishers Oo not re- 
alize the need of the great reading public for 
the best modern books, other than novels, so 
clearly as public librarians do." 

Newspaper and the library. J. G. P3-Ic. 

Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 52-5. 

N. '07. 

Newspapers often make use of pictures and 
portraits obtained from the library, and in the 
preparation of certain portions of reading mat- 
ter the library is utilized to a far larger ex- 
tent than Is commonly supposed. It is "the 
right hand of the special writer." Newspapers 
clippings are invaluable to Journalists. 

Non-literary uses of the Hartford public 

library. C. M. Hcwins and E. B. Owen. 

Hartford Mo. i: 80-1. Ag. '06. 

T^ibrarles should provide for technical work- 
ers and business men as well as for other claa- 
ses of readers. Portraits and pictures should 
be provided for public use. 

Poi)ularizinp: a library in a small town. 

A. L. Trimble. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 192-3- 

Mr. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Popularizing the library. M. S. Saxe. Lib. 
J. 35: 3C^3-(y- Ap. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Non-fiction. 

Professional man's use of the public li- 
^ brary. F. G. Ingersoll. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
' Com. Notes. 2: 50-2. N. '07. 
Give the business man all possible privileges, 
and a place where he can study quietly. "Place 
within his easy reach all the books he will likely 
consult on the particular subject under consid- 
eration." 

Psychological moment. M. W. Freeman. 

Lib. J. 36: 55-62. F. '11. 

Pailes should not be so stringent that theT 
cannot be broken when occasion requires. 
When the busy business man, who has not 
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patronized the library before, comes in for a 
book that he wants, and wants right away, 
the wisest policy would be to let him have It 
even though you must set aside the rule re- 
quiring that an application card be made out 
today and a borrower's card tomorrow, or the 
day after. The business man who needs au- 
thoritative information to place before a board 
of directors or a consulting engineer cannot 
wait till day after tomorrow. Make out a 
special slip and let him have his book. It may 
be a reference book that does not circulate, 
and again it may be wise to break a rule. The 
process of indentification in use in the New- 
ark library is a simple one. The applicant is 
given his card at once if his name and address 
are in the directory. If not a post card is sent 
the next day saying that his library card Is ready 
and that he may have It by presenting the 
postal at the library. In presenting the postal 
he gives proof that the address Is correct. "As 
to the guarantor question, I will not go into 
that here, further than to say that if a borrow- 
er really wishes to steal a book, he will do it 
any way, and though you may succeed in 
making good the loss through the guarantor, 
the latter will take care never to get caught 
that way again, and you will have lost more 
to the library by disgruntling the guarantor 
than by standing the loss of the book." The 
telephone is an effective instrument in mak- 
ing use of the p.sychological moment. "There 
Is no good reason why renewals by telephone 
should not be allowed. The inconvenience to 
the library Is slight in comparison with the 
convenience to the borrower. Pad and pencil 
should be kept fastened to the wall or table near 
telephone, and name and number of book, and 
date due written upon slip and taken to charg- 
ing case for renewal." The telephone may be 
used in notifying readers of books recleved for 
their benefit. Patrons should be encouraged to 
suggest books which they would like to have 
the library purchase. A small sum should be at 
the disposal of the librarian as an emergency 
book fund. It is not always possible to buy the 
books the reader wants, but tell him that if he 
will pay express charges you will try to get the 
book on an Inter-library loan. Then write to 
the State library, to the nearest large library 
which lends to its neighbors, or to the Library 
of congress. The Superintendent of documents 
is another friend in need. "The point of all this 
is. never to let a visitor or a questioner go away 
unsatisfied." 

The library must do more than supply de- 
mands, it must anticipate them. A lecture, the 
f>ubject of study for a women's club, a new 
play coming to town will all mean demands 
on the library. If the play is worth reading 
duplicate copies should be purchased as freely 
as are copies of a new novel. In the matter of 
popular novels, the librarian should remember 
that they will be read only while they are new 
and If they are to be purchased at all, they 
should be purchased promptly. There are books 
other than fiction which are of value because of 
their timeliness. "The atmosphere of our day is 
electric with what, for lack of a better phrase, 
niay be called the New thought, In all lines, 
scientific, religious, social, political; the belief 
in. the reaching forth toward change, progress, 
evolution." This spirit finds its expression In 
our current literature. "Let us not fear this 
great resistless movement of thought, this 
challenging, questioning spirit of the time, this 
growing consciousness of the ego and Its pow- 
ers, this searching for the truth at all costs. 
Let us rather move forward with it, fearing 
not to furnish food for thought to the thinker, 
and gently helping him to think who has not 
thought before." 

Public library a.s a business proposition. 
PI. E. Law. Lib. J. 30:405-8. Jl. '05. 

Librarians should advertise, they should at- 
tract people into the library, they should take 
the books where the people are In crowds, they 
should serve the customers with whom they 
come in touch." 



Public library as a factor in industrial 

progress. F: M. Crunden. Library, n.s. 

7: 3«4-96. O. '06. 

The public library helps the community 
which supports it by doubling in value the edu- 
cation the child receives at school" and supply- 
ing the means for a lifelong continuance of 
that education. It helps adulta who have lacked 
opportunities for an early education. It is a 
storehouse of Information to all classes. It fur- 
nishes books and periodicals for all classes of 
industrial workers. 

Rcachinsr the people. G: B. Utley. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 115-21. D. '11. 

The library Ideal has changed. The librarian 
no longer gloats over the fact that only two 
books are outside the walls. "We are now 
thoroly converted to the belief that books were 
made to read." The librarian no longer dares 
rest content when he has filled his shelves with 
a choice collection of books, nor dares say; 
"If the people don't come to use them, It's not 
our fault." It is now considered his fault; he 
must go out and call them in. But this raises a 
counter question. "How much can we help 
people, and how easy can we make it for them 
to secure their books without depriving them 
of the keen appreciation of possession which 
comes only after effort and sacrifice to secure 
them has been expended? How far can we 
profitably go toward carrying books to the very 
armchairs of our readers, or how nearly, as Mr. 
W. W. Bishop expressed it at the conference 
held here three years ago, ought we, as refer- 
ence librarians to become private secretaries to 
our patrons? I believe we should make it as 
easy as we possibly can for people to get books 
and information, but the easier we make it the 
more important it is that we should In some 
way Impress people with the cultural and eco- 
nomic value of these facilities; Impress them 
that the worth and importance of these books 
in making them better members of .society is 
the sole justification for spending public money 
for their disaemination." In work with schools 
It would be well to devote more time to the 
training of teachers. As a Sunday school work- 
er once said, he did not approve of parents 
sending their children to Sunday school, adding 
that he was glad to have them bring the chil- 
dren, so the librarian should rejoice to have the 
teacher bring her pupils to the library. 

The library would be a foe not a friend to 
true culture If it tended to discourage the 
private ownership of books. "It may not be as 
necessary now as formerly for the individual to 
po.«isess a library but it Is just as desirable. I 
believe the public library encourages and helps 
the personal purchase of books, because it is 
inborn in human nature to wish to own what 
one admires and enjoys." With a good public 
collection available a business or professional 
man Is no longer obliged to accumulate a com- 
plete library of reference books. So the library 
selves the man of means as well as the poor 
man. The business man who supports the li- 
brary by taxes has a right to look upon ita 
collections as his reference library and he 
should not be deterred from getting: full value 
from it because of unnecessary red tape. The 
library is glad of the opportunity to help solve 
commercial problems. "It Is unque.^tionably 
our duty and privilege to furnish books and 
facts which help men and women earn their 
bread, build their houses and factories, and 
clothe their physical bodies. But let us be 
even more intent upon helping people earn their 
mental independence, build strong characters 
and right destinies and clothe their minds with 
the master thoughts of the ages. I am not a 
reactionary. I believe most heartily In bringing 
to the business man all we can to help his busi- 
ness, books on real estate, advertising, banking, 
electrical engineering and drop forging, provid- 
ing for him the business branch, the reference 
librarian who sits with her ear to the telephone, 
and the messenger boy whose motorcycle stands 
at the door. But if we stop after supplying 
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these things, and let our community feel that 
this is the summum bonum for which the in- 
stitution stands, we have woefully fallen short 
of the high opportunity which was ours. These 
things we should do, but we should not leave 
the other undone." 

Reaching the readinjjr public. A. J. Mc- 
Carthy. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 88-9. S. '08. 

"The avera^re small library does not do much 
for the workingnian. Knowing that this fact 
is especially true of our library, we have tried, 
during the past year, to mal<e a particular ef- 
fort in this direction. Our first attempt was 
the placing of large cards with the name of the 
library, location, hours of opening, etc., in the 
offices of as many of the small boarding houses, 
hotels, mills and factories, as we could reach." 
Notices printed on slips were sent to the su- 
perintendents of mills and factories to be in- 
serted in the pay envelopes of the men. "We 
have made a practice of slipping the notices in 
the books of children of workingmen, and ask- 
ing them to give them to their fathers. We 
also invite parents, through their children, to 
visit the library. . . . Our next move is to com- 
pile an annotated list of books concerning the 
kind of work ca(.*h union is interested in, said 
lists to be read aloud in meeting, also pub- 
lished in the papers." 

Reader and the library. L: H. Coburn. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 219-23. Jc. '10; Excerpt. 

X. Y. Libraries. 2: 231. Ap. 'ir. 

"That the library may in the fullest way 
serve the reader, larger privileges in the tak- 
ing out of books need to be given. To take 
out at a time six or eight or ten books on 
one subject or for one purpose, means very 
much more than to take the same number con- 
secutively. Why should not the minister take 
home an armful of books from which he can 
illustrate his sermon or address? Why should 
not tlie woman who is arranging a program for 
a club or D. A. U. meeting cany away a num- 
ber of volumes to cull from? The books are 
made to be used, and they should go to those 
who can use them, and not be left to mold on 
the shelves. Thi.s need of allowing more books 
to bo taken, if the standard and older part of 
the library is to be as useful as it should be, 
is recognized by many librarits. Some give 
student or non-liction cards, and I have heard 
that in sume cases the circulation of the library 
lias been actually lessened by the additional 
cards, on account of the smaller proportion of 
fiction aske<i for. . . . There is one important 
class of the community which has been largely 
debarred from the benefits of the library, those 
who live remote from it in the country. The 
ordinary rules of one book on a card, to be 
exchariged in two weeks, are not well adapted 
to them. The traveling library, that inter- 
esting invention of someone who loved both 
books and people, is dong much for our scatter- 
ed rural communities. Town libraries need to 
do more for tliose who live out of the village, 
either thru traveling district libraries, or by 
sending books more liberally into country 
homes. Why should not the farmer carry home 
with him six or eight or ten carefully selected 
books, including a bound magazine volume, 
the number to be proportional to the size of 
his family, to be brought back for exchange 
when he can conveniently come again to town? 
It might give new life to some young soul in 
that home, or new vision to some older one. 
Many city T)rivileges are going into our rural 
homes of late, making them less isolated and 
narrow. We must see to it that library priv- 
ileges reach there too. Cicero, in his beauti- 
ful tribute to literary studies, finished by say- 
ing, "They are onr companions in the country.' 
The UTi-to-date library system must make this 
good for every country dweller. . . . Theie are 
one or two things that the library cannot do, and 
need not try to do for its readers. It must 
not. of course, yield to the demand for cheap 
fiction. It cannot and must not try to supply 
the demand for the better class of current 
fiction." 



Relation of the library to the outside 

world; or, The library and publicity. M. 

W. Freeman. Lib. J. 33: 488-92. D. '08. 

The library should be "a center to which all 
kinds of people will naturally turn whenever 
they 'want to know.' There is the amateur 
farmer ambitious to raise poultry after the 
most approved methods; the investor interested 
in the new lithographic stone quarries, who 
wishes to learn the sources and quantity of the 
present supply; the mother who doesn't know 
where to send her daughter to college; the 
young mechanic who would like to read up on 
socialism; the stenographer who feels the need 
of a wider knowledge of the English language 
and literature; the young woman who wants 
to 'do something,' but doesn't know how nor 
for what to train herself; the inventor who 
wants to find out if any one else has already 
patented his contrivance for a self-filling foun- 
tain pen. These are all actual instances of the 
Inquiring mind; a hundred more will occur to 
us. They are all problems upon which even the 
small library, if it liave an alert and thought- 
ful librarian, may attempt to give aid." One 
of the essentials is to make the library, first 
of all, a place where people like to come. An 
atmosphere of comfort should be given by prop- 
er attention to heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion. The reading rooms should be quiet, and 
there should be places where people who wish 
to visit may do so comfortably. Above all, the 
spirit of the librarian and her assistants should 
be such as to encourage people to come to the 
library for help. "A natural outgrowth of the 
library as a place where people like to go, if 
we achieve that happy result, will be the li- 
brary as a social center. . . . The library should 
become the center of the civic, cultural, and 
educational activities of the town. We should 
encourage the chairman, whetlier of the wom- 
an's literary, the men's civic, or the boj^s' de- 
bating club to come to us for help in the prep- 
aration of their programs; as well as for ma- 
terial on the subjects chosen. This will give 
us a wonderful quiet opportunity to direct and 
systematize some of the organized reading and 
study and thought of our community. ... If 
the library is so fortunate as to have a build- 
ing of its own. the use of library study rooms 
by v.irious clubs and organizations sliould be 
encouragetl as a means of making the library 
the center of community life." Other ways of 
bringing peor^le to use the library are T>opular 
lectures in tlie library's own lecture room, ex- 
hibits, library clubs for the boys and girls and 
the story hour. 

Remarks on the art of usinjj a library. 
L. Connolly. Lib. J. 31: 308-11. Jl. '06. 

Significance of a public library and reading 

room in the life of a city. H. E. Greve. 

Boekzaal. 3 : 235-7. Ag. '09. 

Many librarians have recruited their most 
faithful readers from the working-class. 

Teacher's use of the public library. M. E. 
Berry. la. Lib. Q. 6: 81-2. Ap. *io. 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 
H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 163-5. Jl- 
'07. 

"A technical library is primarily a library for 
men. Its books are of value not only to the 
engineer, the contractor and the mechanic; they 
are serviceable almost equally to the politi- 
cian, the journalist, the lawyer and tlie college 
student; furthermore the value of a public li- 
brary is not limited to the services rendered 
its visitors directly. All readers of books, mag- 
azines and newspapers are to some extent in- 
debted to the library for the information given 
them. . . . One Chicago journalist spends 
nearly all of her time In the public libraries 
of the city; other reporters use them contin- 
ually for reference." City officials and politi- 
cians u«?e the library. "To the workingman a 
technical collection is often a matter of dollars 
and cents." The lawyer finds the technical 
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collection a valuable tool. This has been proved 
many times In suits mvolving patents. "A well 
rounded technical library should include both 
pure and social sciences." 

Value of libraries from educational and 

civic standpoints. W. P. Heyl. Munic. 

J. and Engineer. 20: 297-301. Ap. 4, '06. 

Notes on this article are griven under the 
heading L,lbrary extension. 

What is the library to the business man? 
M. O. Nelson. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 49-50. N. '07. 

Youth and self-culture. J. L. Hirsch. For 
Folke-og Barncboksamlinger. 4: 1-5. Ja. 
'10. 

Libraries and clubs. See Clubs and libra- 
ries. 

Libraries and colleges. 

Library and the small college R. O. Gra- 
ham. Pub. Lib. 12: 218-20. Je. '07. 

All classes contribute to the support of the 
public library and on this account it is not 
justifiable to favor the college in expending an 
undue amount of funds on books that would be 
of use to the college constituency alone. Books 
of wide general interest that would be helpful 
in classroom reference work may however be 
legitimately purchased. By doing this the li- 
brary will best help itself in the special fields 
covered by the needs of the college. 

Student privileges in a public library. J. 

M. Drake. Pub. Lib. 12: 221-4. Je. '07. 

The best method of registration for students 
is to register them as regular readers. "On 
the application blank is written the home ad- 
dress and the name of mother or father, so as 
to have some sure way of reaching him if he 
unexpectedly leaves town." In Jacksonville, 
111., students are not limited in the number of 
books they may take out. Bound and unbound 
magazines and reference books may be taken 
out at closing time to be kept till opening time 
the next morning." 

Libraries and immigrants. See Foreigners 
and libraries. 

Libraries and savings banks. See Savings 
banks and libraries. 

Libraries and schools. 

See also Children's department; Libraries 
and colleges; Library training; Pedagogical 
libraries; School libraries. 

Actual cooperation betw^een libraries and 

schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 142-6. Ap. '09. 

Some of the results of an investigation of the 
work done by large public libraries, including 
New York, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Dayton. Cincinnati, Kansas City, Indian- 
apolis, Detroit and Louisville. "The school de- 
partment of the New York library attempts to 
meet the school requirements by allowing 
teachers to have as many books as they need 
•without limit as to number,' to be retained 
for six months if desired; by liberal purchase 
of books for teachers when the supply of the 
library is not equal to the demand: by having 
an attendant from each branch library make 
frequent visits to the schools near each branch; 
by maintaining in every public school and in 
many other schools, regular bulletins for the 
posting of notices from the library, of interest 
to both teachers and pupils; through acquaint- 
ance with school programs, meeting the refer- 
ence demand from the elementary schools by 
such collections as will enable a boy or girl 
to find in the library 'never out' the book need- 



ed in school work. This collection is designed 
for a reference library for children, apart from 
other school needs, containing books on all 
manner of interest to boys and grlrls. The 
collection numbers about 1000 v., and has this 
year been placed in nine of the branch libraries. 
Large placards telling of the books have been 
printed and posted in every school room of the 
five upper grrades of the elementary schools. 
The collection is intended to meet the demand 
of pupils and teachers and not a demand speci- 
fied by the library. In the branch libraries 
there are 30,000 books on educational subjects. 
Current numbers of leading magazines for 
teachers in various languages are included in 
the teachers' collection. A library consisting of 
books, approved by the board of education for 
school use and teachers' reference, is placed 
on exhibition. Teachers by arrangement take 
classes to the branch libraries for instruction 
in the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
other books of reference, and in the use of card 
catalogs, contents and indexes.** Slight varia- 
tions from the New York methods are report- 
ed from various other cities. In several cities 
home library systems are in operation, reading 
and debating clubs are organized by a super- 
visor, teacher's and parent's leaflets are pub- 
lished, pedagogical libraries are maintained, 
pictures, photographs and lantern slides are 
lent to schools, teacher's meetings are ad- 
dressed, and Instruction In library methods 
given at city normal schools. 

Address on libraries. M. Dewey. (In An- 
nual report state board of Lib. Com., 
Mich., 1907. p. 102-6.) 

"Education is divided into two classes: the 
elementary school, the high school, and in that 
group, include the university. There is another 
group of which the library is the corner stone: 
the mu.«?eum of art, history and science, the 
help given by study clubs, extension teaching, 
summer schools, correspondence courses and 
lecture courses. These form another class which 
reaches the home, the other side of the system 
of education without which we can accomplis-i 
no satisfactory results. Few of our boys and 
girls reach the college or go thru high school; 
about four or five years of training and they 
are thru; their life's education they get thru 
what they read. The school should work heart- 
ily with the library in putting the student in 
a position to utilize these forces. In the last 
thirty years it has become recognized that the 
library is as essential as the school in the edu- 
cation of the child." The school alone cannot 
educate sufficiently. "Utilize the library; take 
your children to the library; or, first, begin 
with the teacher in the normal school; teach 
the teacher how to use books so he will be 
skillful in using them; teach him what libraries 
really mean so he will be competent to serve 
on committees; and, more important, he will 
learn how to teach the child to utilize this great 
force when he goes to the library, to under- 
stand various kinds of reference books, the card 
catalog and the indexes, so they can find the 
way themselves and learn to utilze the books. 
We must train the children in the school to 
appreciate what books mean, to respect them, 
use them intelligently, to acquire a taste for 
books that will cause them to leflect and mould 
their characters." 

Chicago public library and co-operation 
with the schools. H: E. Legler. Educ. 
Bi-Monthly. 4: 309-20. Ap. '10; Same 
cond. la. Lib. Q. 6: 94-6. Ap. '10. 

Child and the book. G: W. Peckham. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 90-3. D. '06. 

"In the Milwaukee system the library works 
on the following plan: The library interests 
the teachers of the third grade and upward in 
the idea of placing good books in the hands of 
their pupils. The teachers then give a library 
card to each child. The library urges the teach- 
ers not to sign the guarantee cards themselves 
but to have this done by the parents. This 
gains the consent of the parents to the extra 
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reading of the child and relieves the teacher 
of responsibilty; at the same time it tends to 
develop an interest in the child and his doings 
at his home. After the cards have been issued 
to the pupils, the teacher either goes to the 
library to select the books or places the matter 
in the hands of the person In charge of the 
work with the request that enough suitable 
books be sent her to go round her class. . . . 
After the books are selected they are placed 
in well-made extension cases which can be pur- 
(rhased in any trunk store. They cost f2.00 
each. They are sent by the library to the 
teacher at her school, our contract price for 
cartage being twenty-five cents for a full box, 
to, or from a school, the empty boxes being re- 
turned without charge to the library. Of course 
a record of the books is made at the library 
before they are sent out and the following blank 
for the use of the teacher accompanies the box. 
. . . For eight weeks the books are left in 
the hands of the teacher, so that she really has 
a little branch library of her own. Some teach- 
ers issue the books once a week; others issue 
them every day at recess time. . . . The 
library has taken another departure in its at- 
tempt to aid the public schools. All large pub- 
lic libraries take a number of illustrated Jour- 
nals, and as they preserve only one complete 
set of such publications, there is always an im- 
mense accumulation of picture papers. In our 
library the best pictures are cut from these 
journals and pasted onto sheets of manilla 
paper of uniform size and arranged in sets of 
from twenty-tlve to fifty pictures. These sets 
are then put into portfolios and loaned to the 
teachers of the city schools. One set may be 
made up of animals, another of English cathe- 
drals, another of the World's fair buildings, and 
so on indefinitely. The teacher having one of 
these portfolios sets apart fifteen or twenty min- 
utes in a week for allowing the children to 
handle and enjoy the pictures. A child looks 
at a picture for a few minutes and then ex- 
changes with some other child. Thus one port- 
folio may serve three or four grades for a 
month. Although the pictures might be used as 
a basis for language work or as an aid in ge- 
ography lessons, with us their first and most 
important use is the cultivation of the aesthet- 
ic scnso and of the power of deriving pleasure 
from a good picture and, indirectly, from beau- 
tiful objects wherever they may be met." 

Circular sent to the teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of Oak Park. Pub. Lib. 12: 
302-3. O. '07. 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades to which is added a 
list of books suggested for school ref- 
erence libraries. O. 134P. pa. 31c. '02. 
BuflFalo public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

"The chief purpose of this cat:ilo.qr is to help 
the teacher to find the book she wants to use 
in her work or to recommend to her pupilis. 
It has been arranged for grammar school work, 
with special attention to American history, lit- 
erature and geography, nature study, holidays, 
etc. The catalop: does not pretend to be com- 
plete or exhaustive, but gives under each sub- 
ject heading some available material, including 
fiction and poetry." — Preface. 

Closer relations between libraries and 
educational authorities; symposium. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 268-76. Je. '06. 

The sooner children are led to the library 
shelves for the solution of their difliculties the 
bettor for national education and the future or 
the country. One of the great difficulties of 
.school libraries is that they .separate the chil- 
dren from the free libraries. At the public li- 
brary the children have more liberty of choice 
than in the school libraries. On the other hand 
it is urged th;vt it is better to give the child a 
more limitsd choice of only the best books un- 
der the direction of a teacher in the school. 
Librarians have but little opportunity to con- 



trol and guido and direct if all the children 
come to them. Teachers know the cliaracter of 
the individual child beitter. It is better for the 
children to have the books sent from the li- 
brary to the schools. 

Co-operation between libraries and 

schools. H. E. Peet. El. School T. 6: 

, 310-7. F. '06. 

Newark, N. J. "sends class-room libraries to 
the schools, so that every teacher in the city 
has at her command a library of from twenty 
to fifty books for the use of the children in her 
own classroom. It also sends to the schools 
collections of pictures on nature-study, histor- 
ical events, foreign countries, architecture ajid 
sculptor." In Boston, teachers are invited <» 
hold their classes In the branch libraries. "The 
common method of co-operating with the 
schools in this system is to employ trained at- 
tendants to study the needs of the schools, to 
furnish from time to time graded lists of books, 
to publish frequent school bulletins, to inspire 
the children to right reading by sending to the 
schools gifted story-tellers, but best of all by 
sending to each classroom from twenty to fifty 
books. These are left in the school rooms vary- 
in*? lengths, of time — in Milwaukee eight weeks 
in many places five months, in some a year. 
The libraries in almost all of these cases pro- 
vide for the transportation of the books, furnish- 
ing cases which fold and look like trunks, but 
open into bookshelves." 

Co- operation between public libraries and 
schools. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 581-5. O. 

'07. 
A joint committee of librarians and educa- 
tional authorities report "that the school library 
should instil the taste for reading under the 
guidance of the teacher, and that the public 
library should be used to extend and deepen the 
children's knowledge of books." They also 
agree "that special children's rooms containing 
books for lending and a selection of reference 
books should be provided in conjiection with all 
public libraries." 

Co-operation between the school and li- 
brary. J. T. Gerould. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 2: 70-3. N. '07. 

It is useless for both libraries and schools to 
duplicate the work of classification, cataloging 
and preparing the book for circulation. There 
should be no waste in duplication of books, tho 
some duplication is necessary. Both need dic- 
tionaries, cyclopedias and the simpler reference 
books. Schools should avail themselves of the 
librarian's knowledge of how to use books. 
DiviLion of labor between the librarian and the 
teacher results in more effective work than 
either could do alone. The library should pro- 
vide the teacher with material for advanced 
work along the lines in which she is teaching. 
It should also provide supplementary reading 
for the children. 

Co-operation with the elementary schools. 

E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 145-7- 

A p. '09. 

Objection is made to the proposal that borough 
councils should purchase books to add to the 
collections provided by the London county coun- 
cils. "The system of school libraries is entirely 
financed by the education authority, the liorary 
authority simply providing expert advice and the 
services of the staff in organising the libraries, 
which are managed by the sub-committee rep- 
resenting both the education and the libraries 
committee. The circulation of books among the 
children is supervised by the teachers, who re- 
T)ort periodically to the chief librarian. Many 
instances could be called to mind where the ed- 
ucation authority not only defrays all expens- 
es of cooperation between the municipal library 
and the elementary schools, but contributes 
Slims of monev to the general library fund. W 
acknowledgement of the use made by school 
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teachers and secondary students of the public 
reference library." Admitting the desirability of 
cooperation between libraries and schools, it is 
thought wise for librarians to protect their lim- 
ited funds from possible enroachment of the 
schools. 

Co-operation with the schools. A. M. 
Jordan. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1016- 
22. 

Co-operation between librarian and teacher is 
necessary if the child is to be enabled to make 
the best use of books. The teacher should be- 
come familiar with the resources of the library 
and the librarian should be informed some days 
beforehand of the subjects that are coming up 
lor discussion in school that she may have ref- 
erence material ready as it is called for. The 
librarian must be careful not to help too much. 
"The real end of all such work I take to be the 
teaching how to use books and the library. 
Hence, tho it is so much quicker to find the 
book and show the page and indicate the ma- 
terial, it is incumbent upon us to do no such 
thing. Children are little more inclined than 
other library users to depend upon a willing 
helper, and they are far easier to train in 
principles of self-dependence. A shelf of books 
may be indicated, titles may be named, a pupil 
who has come to the library to 'look up' a sub- 
ject should be given every facility to do so, but 
he should not have hjs work done for him." The 
Boston Public library gives Instruction to the 
7th and 8th grades on the use of the library. 
"Instruction takes the form of a simple teach- 
ing exercise with questions by the children's 
librarian and answers by the pupils. It has been 
found that a lecture not enlivened with ques- 
tions does not hold the attention of elementary 
school children. A class making its first visit is 
shown the arrangement and classification of 
books on the shelves and is then taught the sig- 
nificance of the parts of a book, the value of 
knowing what stands on a title-page — ^author, 
publisher, date — incidentally the meaning of the 
copyright and the features of the book's makeup. 
The use of tables of contents and different 
kinds of indexes, and the transition to the 
catalog, as the index to the library, follows 
naturally." In the lessons that follow the chil- 
dren are taught to use reference books and are 
given practice work in their use. The librarian 
in charge of the work has made a practice of 
finding out the special interests of the children. 
Find out what the pupil's special hobby is, and 
whether electricity or base ball, show him that 
the library has something for him. 

Cooperative work with the schools. New 
York Public Library Bui. 9: 417-8. O. 

'05. 
"All work with teachers has been assigned 
to one assistant in each branch, who is expected 
to familiarize herself with the course of study, 
to keep in touch with the public schools and to 
know personally as many teachers and princi- 
pals as possible. . . . Titles of new books re- 
lating to grade work are posted on the proper 
school bulletins." 

Co-ordination of educational effort from 

the point of view of public libraries. 

A. Mansbridge. Lib. Asst. 7: 141-6. My. 

'10. 

"The contemplation of the purity and beauty 
of the domain of books makes men Jealous 
for its sanctity, and I desire to submit that 
as guardians among modern institutions, public 
libraries by their position and work have the 
greatest responsibility. . . . Every effort of 
a library towards the popularisation of true 
literature lessens the power of the poisoners — 
use they picture postcards or printed pages. . . . 
There is little doubt that the public libraries 
will minister in the main for many years to 
the needs of poor scholars and people who work 
for wages. Ultimately they will not be re- 
garded, as some are, as a kind of charitable 



institution, to be stimulated into being by 
private beneficence, but as much for rich and 
poor as a road is. ... A library must under- 
take no educational work recognized as such 
by the board of education, unless the educa- 
tion authority, which must not formally dis- 
approve, is either indifferent or unwilling. The 
speclflcially educational functions of the pub- 
lic library may be divided as follows. . . . 
I«irstly, the library should undertake work 
appertaining to the development of public 
taste in printed documents and the satisfac- 
tion of the same. ... It may be accomplished 
*P?,^i*^ other ways by (a) lessons to school 
children and students both on library premises, 
In school hours (when the books and appara- 
tus need to be brought under requisition) and 
on school premises. The provision of school 
libraries arises out of this and may be met 
by joint charges, (b) Lectures on literature 
and literary subjects. Library talks are com- 
mon, but a library should be free to organize 
university extension lectures, and under pres- 
ent conditions should be assisted financially by 
the education authority. . . . Secondly, the li- 
brary should endeavor to place books under 
proper control in suitable institutions. The 
board of trade has established labour exchang- 
es. It should be the duty of the library au- 
thority to see how far It can help waiting men 
to pass time profitably. Thirdly, it should 
provide (aided where necessary by the educa- 
tion authority) the whole apparatus essential 
to the studies of the district. To allow this 
adequately to be carried out there should be 
a central library, established by the govern- 
ment, containing every book likely to be re- 
quired for the purpose, from which the libra- 
ries of the country could draw when necessary, 
and in order to reduce the cost there should be 
a special rate of postage for such books. 
Fourthly, there should be room provided for 
classes in the higher study of non-technical 
subjects and classes promoted where necessary, 
with the aid. if possible, of the education au- 
thority, but always subject to its formal ap- 
proval." 

Correlation of school and public libraries. 
A. N. Farr. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 3: 52-5. D. '10. 

"Teachers, as a class, are earnest, enthusi- 
astic, conscientious, and eager to do all that 
is expected of them. If the teacher has not 
met the librarian half way, it Is because the 
teacher fails yet to realize her whole duty and 
privilege In directing the reading of the child 
and In stimulating in him the love of good 
books." The normal schools should help them 
to know the best children's books and the best 
methods of using them. In a large town the li- 
brary gradually wins Its way to the schools and 
the schools do not need large libraries of their 
own. In a smaller community the library is 
limited by lark of funds. There the school 
might own a few reference books and depend 
on the library for the rest, contributing to the 
library fund what It would otherwise spend on 
its own library upbuilding. If this is done "the 
school must not be unreasonable nor over In- 
sistent in its demands, nor must the library be 
narrow or unsympathetic." In the small town 
the school must have its own library but this 
should be thrown open to the public. Rural 
schools might purchase a very few reference 
books and apply the rest of their funds to 
travelling libraries the state library commission 
working with them. 

Difiiculty of the hisrh-school library, and 
a suj2:g:estion. E. W. Gaillard. School R. 
15: 245-50. Ap. '07. 

A good w^orklng high school library should 
contain about 5,000 volumes. These would 
probably cost from 6,000 to 7,000 dollars. Now 
"if the school and library authorities will make 
some arrangement for the public library to 
meet the wishes of the school, it Is evident that 
much good wiil be accomplished without the 
duplication of a great deal of material. As 
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such a burden would add materially to the ex- 
penses of the public library, It would be only 
fair for the school authorities to see that the ap- 
propriating body of tlie town take this into con- 
sideration when making the annual budget.' 

Experiment in school-library work. E. 
W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30: 201-4. Ap. '05. 

The board of education of New York city 
in 1904 erected in fifty of the public schools 
"regular bulletin boards for the exclusive use 
of the public library. ... On the bulletin boards 
are affixed announcements of whatever matters 
the librarian in charge of the nearest branch 
may consider to be of interest to teachers or 
pupils. . . . On every bulletin the terms under 
which teachers and pupils may use the library 
are set forth in the following words: 'For those 
teachers who are undertaking special studies, 
or who are doing other definite literary work, 
arrangements piay be made to secure books 
necessary for such study. These special books 
must be renewed monthly, and no books may be 
retained for a greater period than six months. 
Books are so loaned with the understanding that 
they must be returned upon special request af- 
ter two weeks from the date of borrowing. . . . 
Teachers are often asked to endorse their pu- 
pils' applications for the privilege of using the 
library. This library regards such endorsements 
from teachers in the day schools as notes of 
introduction, and guarantors are not held finan- 
cially responsible for losses that result from 
applications which have been signed for their 
pupils. ... It has been deemed advisable, for 
obvious reasons, to give all work with teachers 
to one assistant in each branch. This assistant 
... is expected to familiarize herself with the 
course of study, to keep in touch with the pub- 
lic schools, and to know personally as many 
teachers and principals as possible. . . . The 
task has been to learn the needs of the pupils 
and teachers and to so order the work and to 
plan such rules as to make possible and en- 
courage the real use of the library; and to pro- 
vide means whereby both teachers and pupils 
may be told, retold and told again and reminded 
from time to time of the library and of its abil- 
ity and readiness to respond promptly and 
cordially to any reasonable demands. 

FJnp:crposts to children's reading. W. T. 
Field. S. vii, 9-275P. **$i. '07. McClurg. 

Contents: The influence of books; Reading In 
the home: A li.st of books for home reading; 
Reading in the school: Supplementary reading; 
The school library; The public library; The 
Sunday-school library; The illustrating of chil- 
dren's books; Mother Goose. Appendix. Twists 
of books for school and Sunday-school libraries 
arranged under subjects, with grades to which 
they are adapted. 

Hartford public library in relation to the 
schools. E. B. Owen. Lib. J. 30:217-8. 
Ap. '05. 

"The reference department should be the con- 
necting link between our schools, . . . Debates, 
of course, are with us always and represent 
more hard work than almost anything else we 
do for the schools. As a general rule we re- 
quire three days' notice of subjects, which gives 
us time to look up satisfactory references and 
place the books on a special shelf to be reserved 
until the day of the debate, and used in the 
reference room. In this way we can secure 
better material and no one debater can monop- 
olize the best points. . . . One of the irregular 
branches is a collection of twenty books for 
boys, with startling titles and gaudy covers. 
These were selected to help a teacher in one of 
our most difficult di.«tricts, and one quite re- 
moved from the library. Some of her boys had 
discovered the worst form of dime novel, and 
were devouring volume after volume, with 
marked effect upon their behavior." 



Helpinjr children know library tools. E. 

Hardman. Pub. Lib. 12: 299-301. O. '07. 

A library class for school children arouses 
Interest in addition to giving them very prac- 
tical Information. "The plan of the w^ork is 
primarily to familiarize the children with the 
use of encyclopedias, card catalog and maga- 
zine indexes." The children should go to the 
library for the lesson. Subjects, not too diffi- 
cult, but of general interest, should be given to 
be looked up. By beginning with the dictionary 
and encyclopedias the children become familiar 
with the plan of alphabetical arrangement. 
Then let them go on to the card catalog and 
to the magazine Indexes. By such lessons in- 
terest is aroused and the child gains a feeling 
of power and mastery In being able to help him- 
self. 

How can the librarian aid the teacher? W. A. 
Edwards. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1907:978-82. 

How may the teacher help the librarv^ 
S. Rrindlcy. Xeb. Lib. Bui. Xo. 4: 
5-7. F. '07. 
The teacher can help the library only when 
there Is co-operation between the librarian and 
teacher. The librarian who visits the schools 
does well and the teacher on her part should 
become familiar with the working of the li- 
brary. 

How the library may serve the school. 
Xcb. Lib. Bui. No. 4: 8-9. F. '07. 

The library may help the school by training' 
the pupils to read, by purchasing books suit- 
able for school children, and by wise adminis- 
tration. 

How the school and the library may help 
each other. M. Z. Wilson. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 7-8. Ja. '06. 

"Schools and libraries can work together In 
determining lists of books for children. In no 
other respect can more direct benefit be derived 
to both institutions than by a hearty co-opera- 
tion in this. The books being supplied, the 
teacher and librarian can co-operate in seeing 
that the literature is suited to «he stage of the 
child's development, physically and spiritually. 
The former knows the children best and the 
latter knows the books. Thus the library aiming 
to supplement and enrich the education of the 
child while In school can be reinforced in Its 
work of continuing the process of the child's 
self-instrudtion after he leaves It. . . .Many 
young people from the upper grades, high school 
and even educated teachers, need to have a 
greater and wiser use of books, atlases, charts, 
refordnce lx>oks, cyclopedias, the difference be- 
tween contents and indexes, titles and subjects. 
These people tho often po.ssessing unusual ap- 
precla/llon and discriminating powers are held 
back in their Individ aal discoveries because thev 
have not been instructed In these mechanical 
things. It is dlfflcult to estimate the loss this 
is to the student. Much can be accomplished by 
the librarian, but we believe that more can be 
accomplished with a less expenditure of time 
early In the grades." 

How the teacher can help the librarian. M. 
Jacobus. Nat. Educ. Assn. i907:974-& 

Teachers should give children a knowledge of 
the make-up of a book and the use of title-page, 
contents and index. The bibliographic guide 
posts, such as shelf list, catalog, and period- 
ical indexes to be used at the library should be 
explained. The proper care of books and re- 
spect for public property should be Impressed 
on children's minds. Business-like records of 
all loans from classroom libraries should be 
kept. Teachers should familiarize themselves 
with the methods of the library and Its resour- 
ces, keep track of the additions to the library. 
They should avoid sending classes to the li- 
brary for what has never been in It, and learn 
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to make requests for library material specific 
as to subject. Some libraries set aside each 
week duiingr the school year the books that cor- 
respond with the school work. Librarians are 
only too glad to liave advance knowledge of 
deinaiKis mat aie to be niado on the library, 
and to have the material ready. Children 
should not be sent to the library for informa- 
tion that is not obtainable anywhere. Teacheis 
frequently require pupils to obtain the desired 
Information outside of the encyclopaedias when 
the only other obtainable material is beyond 
the comprehension of any but mature students. 

How to make the Hbrary more serviceable to 

students of school age from the library 

worker's view-point. E. L Power. Nat. 

Educ. Assn. 1908: 1104-10. 

"Most libraries have a separate room for the 
children and a clubioom where teachers and 
pupils may meet together. These rooms are 
supplied with well-chosen collections of refer- 
ence books and books of literature, arranged 
and cataloged with a view to school needs. 
Thus provision is made for class reference 
work, individual reference work, and also for 
quiet reflective reading, personal talks about 
books and writers, readings and story-telling. 
Small collections called 'classroom libraries' are 
sent into the schoolrooms to be administered 
by the teachers. General school libraries in 
charge of a library worker are put into school 
buildings, i.isis, bulletins, and pictures are pre- 
pared for teachers and students. Some Instruc- 
tion in school methods is given in the libra r. 
training-schools. Instruction in the use of a 
library and the use of reference books Is given 
in colleges, normal, secondary and elementarv 
schools. This is supplemented in a few normal 
schools by instruction In children's literature 
and in the elementary grades by story- telling. 
In a few states, librarians are giving instruction 
at teachers' institutes. All this work Is planned 
and carried on according to local needs by 
teachers and librarians, but the library has 
taken the initiative in most cases." In the 
children's room freedom of choice should be al- 
lowed. If the selection of books is good and the 
librarian a wise and gentle guide there is no 
danger in this freedom. "Library lists for 
teachers' use should include a good many titles 
closely classified as to subject but not closely 
graded. The notes should be first descriptive 
and then critical, clear, definite and simple 
rather than literary. . . . Lists to be put into 
the children's hands should be short, of the 
best, and annotated from the child's point of 
vle^v. Complete finding-lists are for mothers, 
teachers and librarians. . . . The clubwork. 
reading circles and story hours carried on by 
librarians Is the highest development of work 
with students within the library. . . . To di- 
rect the children's home reading and form their 
literary taste is a part of the teacher's duty: 
therefore the librarian must never be asked 
to tell all the stories. . . . Classroom libraries 
in the early grades are largely used as a means 
for stimulating language expression." Poetrv. 
fairy tales and stories are usually selected for 
this. Beginning with the fourth grade, there Is 
need of a larger collection including technical 
books, standard literature and books in sets. 
This condition can best be met by placing a 
general library In or near the school buildiner. 
The classroom libraries are especially useful 
in the lower grades where children are not yo^ 
able to do Independent work. The school and 
classroom libraries should be under the super- 
vision of a librarian with teaching experience 
who Is able to assist at teachers' meetings, 
mothers* conferences and institutes. "Some 
definite instruction in the use of a few standard 
reference books should be given to children. 
beginning wtih the fourth grade. In order that 
It may begin at a point of interest, it should 
be given to individuals or clas.qes rather than 
mrmipB and may well be related to school work. 
The person giving this instruction should 
fdtlow It with the children until they see some 



finished product, whether it be to the recitation 
room to hear 'more than the history book tells 
about the battle of Bull Run' or to the back 
yard to see a pigeon house." 

How to make tlie library more serviceable 
to students of school age from the su- 
pernitendent's view-point. L. E. Wolfe. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. 1908: 1099-1104. 

In the forni of "supplementary books, school 
libraries, piiblic library lists put into the hands 
of the pupils, branch libraries, and books espe- 
cially suiiod to pupils sent from the library to 
all the schools." the library Idea haa Invaded 
the schoolroom. The books might be made 
much more serviceable by indicating by pages 
their relation to the various school room topics 
Sn"i;.*^. Pa^^4^. ^J different types or tempera- 

i^ u ^^^"^ committee of the X E A 

SUiTi I \ ^J^- ^^"^^ ^^ ^ Sreat deal in 'this 
field. Such efforts, however, would be ham- 
pered by the lack of •'siimnlatirm'. s.-holaily 
pedagogic books bearing upon all the principal 
schoolroom topics and suited to the grades; and 
because teachers as a class are not well read 
in the best of such books now on the mark.i 
and more or less difficulty would be experi- 
enced in agreeing upon the vital schoolroom 
topics The pupil should be prepared for so- 
cial efficiency by being brought into "vital and 
® .I?"lu^^^/ contact, thru books and pictures, 
with the fundamental lines of race-achievement 
from primitive beginnings." The pupil, having 
*""?*.. ^/^^ brought into vital contact with a 
multitude of concrete cases of race-achieve- 
ment . . . is likely to possess the motive and 
power to utilize fully the civilization which he 
has Inherited, and possibly add to It." The 
problem before teachers and librarians is the 
preparation of "inspiring books, suited to the 
grades, on all great lines of race-achievement, 
for food, clothing, shelter, fuel, transportation, 
means for the transmission of intelligence, and 
last, the subduing of the baser appetites and 
passions and the cultivation of loftier desires 
and aspirations." 

How to make the library of greater serv- 
ice to the student of school age. S: H. 
Ranck. Lib. J. 34:52-4. F. '09. • 
"For the teacher's influence in this direction 
to count with the child, the first requisite Is a 
knowledge of books that appeal to children, ac- 
companied as It must be with sympathy for 
the child and child nature. Another essential 
vi l"^t^ ^"^ teacher should be iirmly convinced 
that the greatest service the school can do for 

J^ .,.^!V'^ *^ ^° ^®"^ ^^ out into the world with 
both the ability and the desire to get Ideas from 
the printed page." Traveling libraries are sent 
by the library to school buildings, larger and 
more permanent collections are sent to large 
schools and to high schools, librarv visitors go 
to the schools, library bulletin boards are main- 
tained in school buildings, teachers are taught 
J^ \V normal training schools to use books 
and libraries, similar instruction Is given to 
high school pupils, and school and library are 
endeavoring to cooperate. 

Increasing the efficiency of the library as 
an educational factor. A. H. Chamber- 
lain. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 154-63. Jl. 'it; 
Same cond. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 8-1 1. O. 
'11. 

"The school and the library are parts of 
one and the same great organic institution, 
uhether housed in the school building or in 
a separate structure on the campus, or In a 
public building, mftinaged by a special board 
and financed by the municipality, the library Is 
part and parcel of the educational scheme. The 
books of the library are as much a part of the 
school machinery as are the various pieces of 
apparatus In the physical laboratory, the biolog- 
ical specimens, the collections used in the 
study of mineralogy, or the tools and materials 
in the craft shop or the school kitchen. To think 
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Libraries and schools — Continued' 
of the library as apart from education and as 
simply a desirable aid to the school, is to place 
it in the amusement column. Already some li- 
braries, and the major portion of most, 1 fear, 
judged by the books on their shelves, belong 
with the theatre and the summer resort. A 
collection of books meeting this requirement 
merely is not a library. "The first element 
necessary in the making of a more efficient li- 
brary is the personality of the librarian." All 
librarians must be teachers in spirit and tem- 
perament, and all teachers must understand 
how to work with books. Some one has truly 
said in speaking of the untrained that 'you 
should not put drugs of which you know nothing 
Into a body of which you know less.' The In- 
dividual who understands books slightly and 
boys and girls not at all can not be expected 
to make either a good librarian or an excellent 
teacher." All prospective teachers, then, should 
be offered a course of instruction in the use of 
a library. "One has but to study conditions as 
they exist, whether in the public or the school 
library, to note that adults, not to speak of 
boys and girls, are practically at sea when 
making investigations. . . . Many well-mean- 
ing students spend more time in groping 
through the library in a fruitless search than 
they give to reading, and many a one remains 
away from the library altogether when now and 
again he finds a few moments for study, 
knowing that only a prolonged period will re- 
veal the desired material." Every well regulat- 
ed school of several teachers should have a 
good collection of books with a librarian, who 
should be classed as a member of the faculty, 
to preside over them. Pupils should be sys- 
tematically taught to use the library. Where 
there is no school librarian the public library 
should furnish a demonstrator. The average 
pupil bellves that his text book contains all 
that is to be known on a subject. Librarians 
are sometimes obliged to persuade otherwise ex- 
cellent teachers that they can find valuable 
teaching material outside of their texts. The 
use of those most common books of reference, 
the dictionary and the encyclopedia, are 
little understood by the average reader. In 
pointing out the use of reference works the 
librarian will probably find that she must 
begin with the teacher. "Before the teachers 
can instruct the pupils, the teachers must 
themselves be taught. Before class work 
opens in the fall the librarian should meet and 
instruct the teachers. In the elementary school 
this may be done by grades. In the high school 
the teachers of a given subject may form a 
group for instruction, or all may assemble in a 
body. It is absolutely necessary that teachers 
be proficient, for from no one can instruction 
so well come as from the class teachers. Like 
morals, the use of books and the significance 
of good literature can best be taught inciden- 
tally to the immature mind." 

In the matter of book selection, teacher and 
librarian should work together. The teacher 
should be familiar with trade lists, publishers' 
bulletins, and reviews. Each teacher should keep 
a bibliography of the subjects taught. Many 
libraries are rich along certain lines of school 
work and almost barren In others. This may be 
due to the bias of the librarian, but more prob- 
ably to the fact that the teachers in one de- 
partment have required considerable library 
work. Care must be exercised lest the library 
become top heavy, the sciences, mathematics 
and technical subjects must not be crowded out 
by the works on English and history. That the 
libraries and the schools may work together 
to the best advantage, it has been thought best 
In some localities to organize both under one 
management, or, if not entirely under one man- 
agement, to have a member of the board of 
education on the library board, or to make thei 
librarian a member of the school board. From 
the financial side the advantages of coopera- 
tion are obvious. "Modern methods of teaching 
lay more and more stress upon the use of 
the library as a working laboratory for all de- 
partments, a means of supplementing the reg- 
ular text-book work In the class room by the 
use of books and illustrative materials so as to 



give the pupil a broader view of the subject 
and awaken an interest which may lead to 
further reading on his own account, to create 
a love of reading and develop a library habit 
which will lead him to the best use of the 
public library after school days are over as well 
as during his school life." 

Librarian as an educator. W. D. John- 
ston. Lib. J. 35: 437-41. O. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Libraries not fully utilized by teacher:. 
Kl. School T. 10:347-9. Mr. '10. 

Library and school again. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
7: 99-100. Jl. '11. 

The fact that such a very small per cent of 
the children In our elementary schools ever go 
on to higher Institutions of learning lays a 
double duty on the teacher and the school: first 
the child In school must be given an opportunity 
to acquire an education; second he must be 
given an impetus which will continue beyond 
his school years. "The library can help in both 
duties. In many cities classes accompanied by 
the teacher are sent in school hours to the pub- 
lic library, there to learn the use of books, and 
the resources of the library. The library work 
is a school duty, and credit is given for work 
done there, it being considered a part of th» 
work In history, for example. If it is a history 
class that is taken to the library. The first and 
most direct result of this is that the pupil is 
benefited in his school work, since the riches 
of the library splendidly supplement the neces- 
sary narrowness of the text book. The second 
and more indirect result is, after all, more im- 
portant. In the library the pupil has learned the 
resources of literature, he has acquired a taste 
for reading, a taste in reading. If he has once 
enjoyed the companionship of books, he will 
continue to be a patron of the library long after 
the doors of the public school are closed to him. 
The library will become his continuation school 
He is in a fair way to become an educated 
person, even though he never again enters the 
school room." 

Library and school work in Newark, N. 
J. M. L. Gilson. Lib. J. 31:167-8. Ap. 
'06. 

Pictures are loaned as well ns books, and 
copies of poems are mimeographed and loaned. 
Some schools ask for current magazines and 
these are ordered sent directly to the schools, 
and arc circulated among the teachers. 

Library and the school. C. G. Leland and 
others. 50C. Harper. *io. 

Library and the school. J. E: Banta. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 863-70. 

Library and the school. H. H. Seerley. Nat 
Educ. Assn. 1908:1110-2. 

I^ibrnry and the school in Grand Rapids. 
S. II. Ranck. Lib. J. 32: 162-4. Ap. '07. 

The relations between the public schools and 
the library in Grand Rapids are unusually 
close. Until 1903 the library was managed b) 
a committee of the board of education. Since 
I hat time the superintendent of schools ana 
five commissioners elected by the citizens con- 
stitute the library board. The title to the prop- 
erty however still remains with the board of ed- 
uccTLtlon. In 1894 deposits of books were placed 
in the public school buildingrs for circulation 
anions: the children. New books are added to 
thc.'-e libraries each year, the selection being 
made by the children's librarian and the var- 
ious principals. "During the year the child- 
ren's librarian, and sometimes other members 
of the library staff, visit the schools, talking 
to the children about the books and con- 
ferrmg with the teachers, and occasionally 
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Libranes and schools — Continued. 

there are conferences between the library staff 
and the school principals to discuss the var- 
ious problems that come up. "During vacation 
some of the libraries are open two hours of 
orie day each week lor the distribution of books. 
"The library also sends traveling libraries to 
pubiic, parochial, and private schools through- 
out the city.'' School children are systemati- 
cally instructed in the use of the library. By 
a new agreement whenever the library board 
requests and the school board agrees tne board 
will equip a room for library purposes in one 
of the school buildings. The first of these 
school branch libraries was opened in Dec, 
1906. The room is in the basement, has an en- 
trance from the outside, and it can be warmed 
without heating the rest of the building. The 
schc>ol board equips the room with furniture, 
light, heat, and janitor ser\'ice. "The library 
hoaid supplies the books, periodicals, and the 
librarian, together with the card catalog out- 
lit." This branch is open week days from 
12:30 until U p. m. "The educational advan- 
tage to the school for the children to have access 
to books in this way, with a librarian in charge, 
and cf having a good collection of the best cur- 
rent magazines, is believed to be considerable. 
At the same time the advantage to the library 
is that it enables it to carry on a branch of 
this sort at a minimum of expense." 

Library and the schools. Mrs. W. G. 
Clough. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 138-42. Jl. '11. 

The primary purpose of the librarian in her 
work with a child Is to interest him in good 
books; next her purpose should be to interest 
him in the library as the home of good books; 
and after this to interest him in the mechan- 
ism and technique of the library that he may 
use it to the best advantage. Most children who 
come to the library come with a love of books 
already kwakened; to reach those in whom this 
love Is lacking, the librarian must work outside 
the library. It is here that the cooperation of 
teachers and parents is needed. The librarian 
may reach the children in the school room by 
means of stories or selected readings; or con- 
ferences with teacher or parent may bring more 
direct results. The awakened reader should be 
encouraged to rove in the library at will. "But 
the best knowledge of the library is not to be 
acquired by an aimless wandering nor even by 
a purposeful but undirected search. It is de- 
sirable and necessary to interest the child in 
the plan upon which the library is built, to ac- 
quaint him with its mechanism and technique, 
with the use of Its classifications, its catalogs, 
its indexes and the local arrangement of its 
shelves, to the end that when he comes to 
the library in search of a book or a fact of 
information, he may, by the guides of the li- 
brary, go straight to the shelf that contains the 
book or the Information that he is seeking. Of 
course to the searchers after knowledge the 
librarian Is to be an ever present help in time 
of trouble, but she gives her best help not by 
bringing to them the matter that is wanted 
but by teaching them the way to find it for 
themselves." It has been the practice of the 
writer to visit the grades, taking a selected 
group of books from the library. With these 
as illustrative material, the processes of cata- 
loging and shelf arrangement are explained. 
High school pupils visit the library in groups 
to receive more detailed Instruction. Teachers 
are called on to cooperate with the library In 
directing the children's reading. Typewritten 
lists of books are submitted to the teacher for 
advice and suggestion. Copies of these amended 
lists are placed in the library and in the 
school rooms. The library lends pictures to 
the school; and also keeps on hand a collection 
of typewritten pieces suitable for recitation 
which the children may draw as they draw 
books. "In all our efforts we try to make the 
library a useful auxiliary to school work and 
to make the students so familiar with and in- 
terested in its phase of work that the intimacy 
may not cease with the end of school life." 



Library and the teaching profession. L: 

M. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 15:93-8. Mr. *io. 

"The teachers ought to read more plain old- 
fashioned natural history and descriptive books 
of travel, .so that they can bring more living 
facts about men, women, children, plants and 
animals into the school room. The trouble is 
teachers do not know much about the simple 
and homely things in which children are m- 
terested and the librarian can, perhaps, do 
something to relieve this Ignorance. The aver- 
age teacher doesn't even mdke the best use 
of the various encyclopedias, summaries and 
abstracts which are to be found on all sorts 
of subjects in most well equipped libraries. 
The librarian might also supply classified lists 
of books of adventure, of geography, books for 
boys on camping, sailing, mechanical toys; 
books for girls on outdoor exercises, vacation 
trips, house-work, needlework, etc. One of 
the ways in which any library might be help- 
ful to the teaching profession Is by having 
as one of its departments a sort of pedagog- 
ical museum where all the latest and best 
text books of all the publishers are kept. In 
this country these represent the best new 
methods and ideas applied to education and 
serve as valuable information to teachers. The 
average teacher has no way of keeping in 
touch with the Improvements these texts rep- 
resent and so misses the help which mlgnt 
thus be given. What I mean is that every li- 
brary should do for all new text-books and the 
new pedagogical books and educational stud- 
ies just what you do in your library with the 
new scientific books and Journals. . . . Libra- 
rian and the teacher might cooperate to tiio 
most excellent purpose In teaching pupils how 
to use books. I am referring particularly to 
Indexes, tables of contents, signs, in short, 
all of the means and devices used by writers 
to .save the time of the reader. But much is 
not saved because there are so many people 
who never learned to use them." 

Library as a reinforcement of the school. 
W. D. Johnston. Amer. Educ. 13:208- 
II. Ja. '10; Same cond. N. Y. Libraries.. 
2: 67-8. Ja. '10. 

Library as a reinforcement of the school. 
W. D. Johnston. Pub. Lib. 16: 131-4. 
Ap. '11. 

In solving our problems of educational reform 
we must concern ourselves, first, with the reform 
of aims and methods in reading. The value of 
reading books in the right way has never been 
sutticiently emphasized. "The failure of the li- 
brary has been in allowing too much license In 
the use of its collections and in requiring little 
except the return of the books. The failure of 
the school has been In attempting to exact the 
impossible from readers and after a few years' 
efforts abandoning them altogether; in under- 
taking detailed and, to the majority, distasteful 
studies of a few standard works, and in making 
of reading a vocal exercise instead of a mental 
one." If library and school are to reinforce each 
other we must learn to look upon the library 
not as a mere adjunct to the school, but as an 
integral part of the educational system. Many 
of the subjects which now crowd the school 
curriculum should be transferred from the 
course of study and incorporated in courses of 
reading. A second opportunity for cooperation is 
offered by continuation schools and classes. No 
institution is equipped to carry on the education 
of those who leave school at an early age 
except the library. By library is meant the whole 
institution, not merely the collection of books. 
"If our education were complete when we leave 
school, a collection of books to which we might 
refer and from which we might borrow would 
be sufllcient. But as it is the library service is 
far more important than the books. There can- 
not be a library without a librarian, and there 
cannot be a good library without many library 
assistants. The older community and school 
libraries were unsuccessful simply because of the 
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Libranes and schools — Continued. 
failure to recognize this fact, and we to-day 
will fail to mal«e libraries true institutions of 
learning wherever and whenever we neglect to 
provide adequate library service." The earlier 
public libraries devoted much energy to their 
worlt with children, but more recently they 
have been attempting to extend their educa- 
tional facilities to include the artisan, the busi- 
ness man and the farmer. In order to secure 
better cooperation between school and library it 
would also be desirable that the superintendent 
of schools be a member of the library board 
and the librarian a member of the school board. 
Pupils should receive credit for work done In 
the library, and library training should be 
provided for teachers. 

Library as an educational force. M. E. 

Ahcrn. (In Annual report state board 

of Lib. Com., Mich., 1907. p. 106-13.) 

"When we consider how much the education 
that is continued after school-time is over de- 
pends upon the riRht use of books, we can hard- 
ly be too emphatic in asserting that something 
of that use .should he loained in the school. 
Yet almost nothing of the sort really is learned. 
The average student in a high school does not 
know the diffi-ience betw(!en a table of contents 
and an index, does not know what a concord- 
ance is, does not know liow to find what he 
wants in an encyclopedia, does not even know 
that a dictionary iias any other uses besides 
that of supplying deflnitioris. . . . Every school 
should have for daily use of its pupils a col- 
lection of books of the distinctly reference order 
— encyclopaedias, handbooks, atlases, gazet- 
teers, and dictionaries of various kinds, which 
arc each of them separate libraries in them- 
selves, and inexhaustible sources of iniormation 
to those who know how to use them aright. But 
this is a knowledge that Is acquired only by in- 
struction and exi)erience, and lor that reason 
I claim a place for it in the education of the 
school. . . . To the school the pupil should be 
accountable for what he reads and how he reads 
it. From it he should get the advice, the inspi- 
ration, the foundation of taste, which will make 
him a wise and careful reader and prepare iiim 
for the freedom of the public iibrary under r'ght 
conditions. He will have developed a knowledge 
of tiie simpler tools, indexes. i\italogs, etc., and 
will have absorbed such a general knDwh.*dge of 
the nso of books that the awakened powers of 
analysis will find ready a fund of book knowl- 
edge that will feed him until he grows self-sus- 
taining. He will know where *o find the books 
he needs for pieasuie or profit and will become 
acquainted with the sources of book distribu- 
tion provided in the community. ... To the 
public library of today belongs a large share in 
placing before those upon whom it will rest to 
take up the burdens of the futur'?, the material 
that fsill help to prepare th?m for the woik. 
But to the schools belongs the work of arous- 
ing the interest that will bring thom to the li- 
brary. . . . Teachers arc expected now to be 
living, vital, spiritual men and women, intent 
on not how many facts can be crammed into 
the minds committed to their care, but rather 
to develop within the living ronl an apprecia- 
tion of truth wlierevor found in science, religion, 
history, art or literature and to create the di- 
vine unrest which shall lead its possessor to 
seek tho fountain sources of the best products 
of the best minds of all ages. lie cannot do 
this without the cooperation, sympathetic and 
imbounded, of the librarian, and those schools 
which are sliowing the best results in turning 
out well equipped thinking boys and girls are 
those which are in close proximity to the live, 
up-to-date, active public libiary." 

Library as educational equipment. W. E. 
Henry. Pub. Lib. 13: 291-4. O. '08. 

In the eejuipment of any educational institu- 
tion "we have four coordinate and necessary 
elements. I speak of \hem as necessary b'^cause 
the omission of any one of them must prevent, 
to a degree, the accomplishment of the end 
sought — the culture of men and women. The 



four elements are faculty, laboratory, library 
and museum. . . . The library — the great clas- 
sified, orderly arranged record of experience- 
Is .. . the greatest of the four elements of ed- 
ucational equipment. It contains in good form 
and ready of access all and much more than the 
faculty can Impart as Information and Instruc- 
tion. It exhibits all that the laboratory has ever 
revealed. It has In text all that the museum con- 
tains as information and in a much more read- 
able form, ret It would be foolish exaggeration 
to claim that the library can supply the place 
of all the others. Each has its own message 
and Its own method and its Inspiration that 
nothing else can supply. Yet the library Is the 
most vital, as It holds more of life and the world, 
wnich are the means of human education. It 
should be considered the first necessity of all 
educational work, not a luxury, to be added 
after all others. It should be the center around 
which the entire institution revoK'Ss. ... It 
is not necessary, frequently not desirable, that 
the library be In the school building. In the 
public schools it need not be school property. It 
iS better that it be a public library apart from 
tho school. It Is only insisted upon that the 
1 earner have accoss to a library as an educa- 
tional equipment." 

Library in its relation to the elementary 

schools. E. L. Power. Pub. Lib. ir: 

544-8. D. '06. 

"The value of cooperative work depends up- 
on the ability of each to understand and ap- 
preciate the work of those who cooperate with 
him, equally with his own work." Too often 
librarians and teachers forget this. The li- 
brary may help the schools within the Tibrary 
by RTiving an opportunity for quiet reflertJvA 
reading to teachers and stitdents. Teachers 
need a room apart from the children. They 
need books on pedagogical subjects. Both 
should be provided. Within the schoolroom 
the librarian may efficiently aid the teacher by 
aiding In the selection of the book collection 
sent to each room. The librarian knows the 
books better than the teacher and is more fa- 
miliar with the children's needs. On the other 
hand "the use of the books which are familiar 
to the teacher, far exceed** the use of the 
books which she does not know, and therefore 
cannot make known to the children. . . . Af- 
ter the classroom libraries have been selected" 
the librarian should help to make them attract- 
ive. She should visit the schools and "meet 
the tea«:hers in their own work and so be able 
to give individual help." 

Library instruction in schools. M. A. 
Smith. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 134-7. Jl. '11. 

I^ibrary instruction Is given to eighth grade 
pupils in .some of the Wisconsin schools. The 
librarian in charge of this work visits the 
schools on four consecutive days and talk« 
twenty minutes each day. Then groups of 15 
or 18 pupils are sent to the library for an hour's 
work. In the talks at school, classification and 
arrangement are taken up first. The Dewey 
system is explained and the names of the ten 
classes are written on the blackboard. The 
grouping of books on the same subject is 
emphasized. An explanation of the call number 
equaling the class number and the author num- 
ber is given. By drawing a plan of the book 
room it can be shown where each class is lo- 
cated. "Explain why the catalog is not print- 
ed but on cards. Tell them you are goinif 
to catalog some books for them on the board 
and for them first to choose one whose title 
gives a clue to the subject of the book. On 
the board write author, surname only, title 
and call number. I..abel it author card. Ex- 
plain why a title card is made and make one 
on the board. Explain why a subject card is 
made and make one. Label the last two also. 
Take another book and 'have different children 
dictate to you what the cards would be and 
put those on the board. Do as many as you 
have time to do. For one take a book whose 
subject is not suggested by title and let chil- 
dren guess and from this work out analytlcols 
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with the paging- Explain how cards are ar- 
ranged and have them tell you the order In 
which the cards on the board would be placed. 
Number cards as they give them. Draw plan 
of catalog case, putting index letters in a 
number of the drawers. Ask children in which 
drawers the cards on the board would go." 
In explaining the periodicals, "have with you 
the index of the volume and show how this 
takes the place of the six contents pages as a 
guide to contents. Place on board backs of 
several volumes of magazines, arranging by 
volume and bring out the idea of file. Ask 
them now how they would get at contents of 
the file. Put on board the name of the 
abridged Poole with dates covered. Explain 
name .ind somewhat of how it was made, 
bringing out clearly its great use as a time 
saver. Add the name of the Readers' Guide 
with dates. Take a number of topics and ask 
children which index to use. bringing out the 
significance of date for some topics, as air- 
ships for instance. . . . Take children to ref- 
erence room. Explain very briefly date and 
general character of general cyclopedias. Then 
quickly pass around the reference room, calling 
their attention to the reference books they will 
need to use soon and asking them to look 
them over when they have a few minutes in 
the library, as a catalog can not Indicate their 
whole contents. A card is then given to each 
child and he Is asked to find each book on it 
and bring each book on it to a librarian to 
Ree that he is correct and then replace the 
book. The card for each child is different, 
and contains six entries for books, one being 
fiction, one a reference book and the last a 
bound magazine. . . . The aim of this work Is 
to make the child feel at home in the main li- 
brary by understanding its mechanical features 
and realizing these are an aid to him and the 
enjoyment of books he finds there." 

Library reading course. W. E. Henry. 
Pub. Lib. II: 306-7. Je. '06. 

"Before the fullest and most helpful coopera- 
tion can exist between the library and the 
school the teacher must feel the need of the li- 
brary as a helper In order to do eflaclent work 
as a teadher anch the librarian must see In the 
teacher and the sciiool opportunities to make 
the library a great power for education in the 
connmunlty." 

Library work in high schools. F. M. 

Hopkins. Pub. Lib. 10: 170-1. Ap. '05. 

Brief working outline for the teaching of ref- 
erence books to high school students. 

Library work in the schools. E. Rood. 
Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 4: 2-5. F. '07. 

The Omaha lihrary has a collection of 3000 
books as a school library. In the fair the prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools are asked "If 
they care to have books and If so, how many 
and for what grades. Also If they want any 
particular books or arc taking up any one line 
of study for which they would like extra ma- 
terial. For example, one school last year gave 
a little play on the 'Wanderings of Ulysses,' and 
wanted books on that subject." The teachers 
are encouraged to select their own books. Care 
is taken to choose books suitable to the grade 
to which they are sent, and to the course of 
study used in ea<?h grade. Lending pictures to 
the schools has proved to be very popular. So 
far thev are for use in geography work prln- 
'jlpally and nearly all of them are taken from 
the illustrations of the Stoddard lectures. The 
pictures are mounted on heavy cardboard. 

Library work in the schools. M. R. Hovey. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5: '4-5. Je. '09. 

Library work with schools. Mrs. J. W. 

Robbins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 54-5. Je. 

'08. 

••The school work, from the kindergarten to 
the high school, may be supplemented advan- 



tageously by books, plct'ires, and suggestions 
as well, gained from the constant research of a 
really live librarian, co-operating with the 
teachers in their rcspodive grades." The char- 
acter of the supplementary work depends large- 
ly upon the season of the year. Each month 
has its birthdays of noted men. Then there are 
the holidays, Hallowe'en. Valentine's day, etc. 
"The school course in civics requires outside 
reading for every day's recitation, on the part 
of the students. This Is where our Readers' 
guide Is indispen.sable, for whD docs not know 
that all of the great questions in political econ- 
omy, in fact everything pertaining to the lead- 
ing qufstions of the day, no matter what the 
subject, are written up and discussed in our 
best magazines by our best coatrlbutora. Give 
me for roforenco the North American review. 
World's work. Scientiflc American. Outlook and 
a few more of the leading periodicals, with the 
Readers' guide, and I would almost be willing 
to do away with the books on the same subjects. 
Meanwhile there are carried on, debates on 
every conceivable subject not only by the stu- 
dents of the high school but by the county nor- 
mal training .«»chool as well. We think nothing 
of having a pile of magazines In one corner of 
the reference room for one group of debaters, 
another pile In another corner for another 
group, and so on." 

Library work with schools in the United 
States. L. S. Jast. Lib. World. 8:34-6. 

Ag. '05. 
Children's rooms are usually large and beau- 
tiful and always have open shelves. The fol- 
lowing are some of the phases of the work; 
story telling, school bulletins circulated month- 
ly, circulating libraries at the schools, and col- 
lections of pictures on different subjects which 
are sent to schools as required. In some places 
children are taught the use of the library. 

Margins in library service. C. M. Raw- 
lins. Pub. Lib. 15:47-50. F. '10. 

"Are teachers and librarians generally study- 
ing the needs of their own communities so 
as actually to ascertain which of the public 
documents the federal government and the 
state are constantly publishing should be in 
their particular libraries? ... Is there any 
subject taught in our public schools on whlcii 
the librarv has not some representative ma- 
terial? And. in this it Is the teacher.s* duty 
to suggest what would be the greatest help. 
Again does every teacher and every librarian 
seek to know even very short lists of book.s 
suited to pupils of each grade from th4 kinder- 
garten through the high schools? The grado 
teacher may not necessarily be familiar with 
this entire range of reading matter, tho she 
would be a larger teacher if she were, but the 
librarian must be. . . . Does the teacher know 
the two or the half dozen or dozen or the 
twenty-five books that she commends to her 
class? Does the librarian know all the books 
In the groups that he or she places on the 
shelves for readers up to the end of the 
high school course? Books not in fiction alone, 
but books In history and biography, books In 
every common department of science, books 
In the trades. In the manual arts, in the fine 
arts? . . . What a field opens out to the li- 
brarians at our county seats In the way of 
preserving material in local history: a syste- 
matically arranged and well-indexed file of 
clippings from papers otherwise not worth 
keeping, collections of posters. programs, 
badges, political and other, and what not, col- 
lectihns of pictures of prominent local char- 
acters and of representative natural scenes, 
industries, occupations and events, collections 
illustrative as far as feasible of geographic, 
geologic, botanic, and similar features, giv- 
ing play to the finest discriminative power 
and sense of perspective on the part of the 
librarian, who ever bears In mind that the 
characteristic preeminently, not merely the un- 
usual, calls for record. . . . Another way In 
which the country superintendent could help 
to make use of the library's resources would 
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Libraries and schools — Continued. 
be in distributing among country schools ma- 
terial that might else be wasted. For instance, 
in many periodicals valueless for binding or for 
distribution, in the advertisements of nearly 
all magazines, and in numbers of circulars, 
pamphlets and catalogs, that correspondence 
naturally brings to the librarian's desic, are 
pictures, some of them very good, which cut 
out, mounted on dark gray or manila tag 
board, classified as a book is classified, and put 
in portfolios, may be a help in every depart- 
ment of the public school. Such portfolios of 
animals are strong attractions on the low 
tables in the children's room or corner. More 
of these pictures will be found than are need- 
ed in the library or schools nearby, in which 
case the superintendent can distribute the ex- 
tra sets among the country schools. When 
the librarian has not sufficient paid assistance 
for this kind of work, might it not be 
possible to find teachers and prospective teach- 
ers who would be glad to learn how to liandle 
such materials? . . . Wherever possible, there 
should, of course, be one room, be it in attic 
or basement, if no other offer, where young 
people may take books for conference, as there 
are times when in working upon programs for 
their clubs, literary societies, or debates, they 
may rightfully claim the privilege of compar- 
ing and sifting material together. But In gen- 
eral one of the chief aids of the librarian to 
pupils, is the teaching them to use the library 
individually. . . . And really what Intelligent 
patience is needed in helping young people to 
learn to use the library themselves. It is 
so easy when duties are many to point out the 
book directly. It is so easy to turn the in- 
cipient essayist, Journalist, or debater to one 
or two references on his subject, and to end in 
thinking that he lias prepared a worthy paper 
on his topic from this most partial glimpse. 
To catch the spirit of investigation, compari- 
son, selection, in rapid cross-reference upon but 
one theme, is to receive an intellectual uplift 
that will never be lost, and the result upon the 
lives of young people is worth all the time 
that the most faithful librarian may give it. 
Vt»ry small pupils, in groups or whole classes, 
may be taken to the library for a lesson, oc- 
cupying tlie conference room, and using pictures, 
books, and museum features that cannot be 
easily taken to the school. Very early in 
school life win classes go to the library that 
the librarian may give practical suggestion as 
to how to use the privileges there. To care for 
books properly, to step lightly, to be quiet In 
voice and in manner when with book friends 
in such a spot, all this children may be led to 
understand as the "sine qua non" of enjoying 
library privileges, and tho the librarian may 
help the young people by bulletining In 
the school building facts as regards new 
books and articles, and also by giving talks 
before the classes and at general exercis- 
es, yet the clf>sest bond is knit between the 
pupil and the library, if most of this be done m 
the latter ]>lace. where, in all the years after 
the school has closed behind him, he is to find 
an alma mater, if we may extend the use of 
the term, that never graduates her children." 

Methods of school circulation of library 
books. G: T. Clark. Lib. J. 31: 155-7. 
A p. '06. 

There are three methods for the cirrulation of 
library books thru the schools. (1) Sending the 
pupils to the library. (2) Sending hooks on 
teachers' cards. (3) I'roviding a school dupli- 
cate collection of books suitable for circulation 
in the grades. These hooks are sent in lots of 
from 40 to 5(» to classrooms. The boxes that are 
sent in are used to shelve them while they re- 
main at the school. Sometimes the library, 
sometimes the board of education looks after 
the transportation. In order to keep complete 
records, blanks are sent with the books on 
which the necessarv' data Is recorded. The en- 
tire collection is sent back at the end of the 



term. This class-room system brings many in 
touch with the library "who otherwise might 
never see Its books." 

Methods to be used by libraries working 
with schools to encourage the use of 
real literature. M. D. McCurdy. A. L 
A. Bui. i: 289-93. Jl. '07. 

Modern American library economy as 
illustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library: Pt. 5, Sec. i, The school 
department room. J: C. Dana. O. iSp. 
pa. '11. Elm Tree Press. 

Municipal library at Cardiff and its pub- 
lic; children. J: Ballingerl Library, n. 
s. 9: 173-85. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading: School libraries. 

Object lessons to school children in the 

use of libraries. F. Dallimore. bibliog. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:49-68. F. '09. 

Children should be allowed to follow their 
own tastes In reading, while parents, teachers 
and librarians constantly endeavor to lead 
them into better habits and more intelli^nt 
selection. • Books should not be forced upon 
them. Dlstributlngr books through the medium 
of the schools has the disadvantage of keep- 
ing children away from the library. They 
should not be strangers to the library when 
they leave school. Lessons in the use of books 
and the library should be given by the library 
staff. 

Organization of the library profession in 

the United States. Pub. Lib. 11:11-2. 

Ja. '06. 

Libraries in the United States are much more 
closely connected with universities and schoob 
than in Europe. In the United States children 
of ten years old use the library to help them in 
composition work. High school pupils go there 
for references lor their debates. "Traveling 
school libraries, .school deposit stations and 
children's rooms help the child In the prepara** 
tion of his lessons. In some cases the schooli 
or the libraries give Instruction to children in 
tlie use of books, catalogs and bibliographies 
with much success." 

Place of libraries in national education. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency. Lib. Asst 
8: 222-b. D. '11. 

The relationship between books and education 
has been overestimated. "Education is a proc- 
ess that is designed to unfold the w^hole life 
of man: and books alone cannot do this. At 
the best they can develop a part, a noble part 
it is true, but not the noblest paVt of man. We 
must go to nature, and to the power behind 
luiture, if we are to develop the whole man. 
liooks can help us. but to regard books as the 
sole begetter of the highest in man is fondly 
to imagine a vain thing." The relationship 
l)etween libraries and education is a dllTerent 
matter. The two have always been associated, 
and as a private library reflects the culture 
and taste of an individual so a great public 
libra IT is an indication of the character of the 
people It represents. The monastic library of 
the middle ages was the counterpart of the 
medieval ideal of education. At the reforma- 
tion both fell together. At the restoration the 
attempt to establish popular education was ac- 
companied l)y the foundation of libraries. "The 
object of free libraries was from the first 
educational. It was intended to supplement and 
extend education." Libraries today must ^ 
brought into still closer touch with the school. 
"Theie must be established in connection with 
each local library, school libraries, and schotil 
sections in the central libraries for loans to the 
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Libraries and schools — Continued. 
children. There must be classes in school time 
in the libraries, and lectures on the choice of 
books, on the use of books, on the use of cat- 
alogues, and even on the art of cataloguing." 
But the ideal relationship between libraries and 
education cannot be attained until both are 
brought under the control of the same authori- 
ties. The board of education should be substi- 
tuted for the local government board. 

Place of thi library in high school edu- 
cation. F. M. Hopkins. Lib. J. 35:55-60. 
F. '10. 

*'Is It too much to hope that the future may 
see the library interests of our schools organ- 
ized into departments of primary, grammar, and 
high school grades, with a scholarly and capable 
head for each department, and as many assist- 
ants and clerks as are necessary? . . . The fact 
that children's literature has received any ade- 
quate attention, in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, is due largely to the co-operation of the 
two national associations, the American library 
association, and the National educational asso- 
ciation. Together, they have placed at the 
command of almost every child the story outline 
of the world's greatest classics, to say nothing 
of the books of nature, of art, of travel, of mu- 
sic, of even children's reference books. Indeed, 
the field of juvenile literature has grown to 
such an extent as to require the service of a 
specialist in this line of library work in all of 
our large public libraries. The excellent work 
done thru the story-hour in the children's libra- 
ries, especially in the settlement districts, 
should be enough to convince anyone of the 
power for real education latent in the library 
side of tlie question. . . . One thing we lack, 
however, seriously lack, and that Is systematic 
instruction, thru our schools, in the use of ref- 
erence books and reference guides. Our schools 
and colleges have kept pace with educational 
progress in almost every line except in that of 
training pupils to use intelligently and inde- 
pendently the ordinary guides in reference 
work. How many of our colleges, even, give 
systematic instruction In the choice and use of 
books? . . . Power to handle reference books 
rapidly and Intelligently, to make wise use of 
all index guides, special bibliographies, card 
catalogs, etc., is certainly necessary in these 
days of the making of many books. ... Is there 
a better period In our whole educational system 
to begin this work than in the high school? At 
high school age the pupil is beginning to have 
a desire for other fields to conquer. He is 
awake to all interests. He is ailxious to find 
subjects for debates, ways of making electrical 
apparatus, answers for the endless questions 
of a normal boy of sixteen. If this interest is 
met and developed, we may help to add to his 
natural Inclination a power to find quickly and 
intelligently the material which a library may 
contain on the subject In which he is interestcil. 
Is it not as necessary to train him in the labo- 
ratory of books as it is to train him in the 
chemical or physical laboratory? How many 
high school students, who have not been in- 
structed In the use of reference books, could 
use a card catalog Intelligently, or the differ- 
ent magazine indexes, or an an index to a 
work In more than one volume, or an index to 
an atlas, or a concordance or even the appen- 
dix to Webster's dictionary? Should any high 
school feel satisfied which graduates students 
unable to use such simple tools as these? . . . 
Suggestions are herewith made for a course of 
eight simple lessons. By giving one forty min- 
ute lesson a term, this, or a similar outline. 
or a better one, oould be covered during the 
four years of high school work. Any one of 
these lessons can be given In an average reci- 
tation period. If taken In order. The lessons 
include about thirty standard reference books, 
a fair range for high school pijplls, certainly 
a much wider range than they would have if 
left to themselves. ... 1. Simple Indexes, an 
ordinary simple index, different indexes in 
the same volume, common abbreviations used 



In Indexes, such as lb., sq., ff., dash between 
prominent pages, an Index to a work in more 
than one volume, an Index to an atlas, differ- 
ence between an Index and a table of contents, 
the value of a preface, name of publisher, and 
date of publication. ... 2. More complex in- 
dexes, use of a concordance: illustrated by 
some good concordance to Shakespeare, such 
as the Bartlett or Clark; a concordance to quo- 
tations such as the Hoyt, Cyclopaedia of quo- 
tations, or the Bartlett, Familiar quotations: 
a concordance to the Bible. Cruden or Strong; 
use of a card catalog, together with a brief ex- 
planation of the classification of books used in 
the local public library; If possible, a trip to 
the local public library would be most suggestive 
to the pupils. Few pupils ever have the oppor- 
tunity to move In and out among the shelves 
of a large collection of books. To be instructed 
In their arrangement, and then to find a book 
from the guide In the card catalog, is an ex- 
perience which will awaken interest in the 
average pupil. If, in addition to this, a trip 
could be taken to some printing establishment, 
where the marvel of modern printing directly 
from the molten lead could be seen, an interest 
In the subject of the history of printing and 
book-making is practically assured. 3. Diction- 
aries and simple handbooks of reference, a 
thoro lesson in the use' of Webster's new inter- 
national dictionary, with all the reference 
points given in the appendix: also the Standard 
dictionary and the Century dictionary, including 
the volume of names and the atlas, together 
with the explanation that abbreviations, foreign 
phrases, etc., come in the body of this diction- 
ary; the Murray new dictionary of the English 
language should be explained as the most ex- 
haustive dictionary, not yet complete. The fol- 
lowing handbooks of reference should be known: 
Brewer, Readers' handbook: Wheeler, Familiar 
allusions; Harper, Book of facts. ... 4. Ency- 
clopaedias, general and special, together with 
a few valuable collections of encyclopaedic ar- 
rangement. A thoro lesson in the arrangement 
of an encyclopaedia, explaining indexes, abbre- 
viations, cro.ss-references, bibliographies at the 
end of articles, etc. The old standard encyclo- 
paedias should be known by name, such as the 
Chambers, Johnson's universal encyclopaedia, 
and especially the Britannica, with its general 
Index for the different editions, and the Indexes 
of long articles at the end of the articles. The 
Nelson loose-leaf encyclopaedia should be ex- 
plained as a revolution in bookbinding, making 
it possible to keep an encyclopaedia up to date. 
The two comparatively recent American ency- 
clopaedias, the Americana and the New Inter- 
national, including names of fiction, should be 
explained. A helpful clue to give pupils for 
reference work is the fact that almost every 
Important subject has a special encyclopaedia 
or dictionary of that subject only, such as med- 
icine, law, engineering, etc. An Illustration of 
a few of the most Important reference books 
of this character will be suggestive, for exam- 
ple: Dictionary of music, 4 vols.. Grove. Cyclo- 
paedia of agriculture. 3 vols., and horticulture, 
4 vols., Bailey, Dictionary of biography, and 
Gazetteer of the world, Lippincott, 1 vol. each. 
Cyclopaedia of social reform, 1 vol., Bliss. Cyclo- 
paedia of United States history. 10 vols.. Harper. 
... A number of valuable collections of ency- 
clopaedic arrangement should be known; to 
illustrate: Warner, Library of the world's best 
literature; Lamed, History for ready reference; 
Brewer, Library of the world's best orations; 
Historian's history of the world. 5. Magazine 
indexes. Poole's index to periodical literature 
and the Readers' guide to periodical literature. 
... 6. Annuals of a few special Indexes. An- 
nuals: World almanac. Statesman's yearbook 
and Who's who. Special Indexes: Baker, Guide 
to best fiction. Granger, Index to poetry and 
recitations, A. L. A. catalog of 8000 vol. (with 
supplements), Kroeger, Guide to the study and 
use of reference books (revised edition). . . . 
7. A very few reference books published by the 
United States government; Document cata- 
logue, Congressional directory. Congressional 
record. Year-book of the Department of agri- 
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culture, Consular reports, general and special, 
Pamphlet entitled. Public documents for the 
people. ... 8. A review of the whole subject, 
with carefully selected reference questions for 
practice." 

Plea for instruction in the choice and 
use of books. F. M. Hopkins. (In An- 
nual report state board of Lib. Cora., 
Mich., 1907. p. 1 13-21.) 

"No high school should be willing to send Its 
pupils to the university without giving them the 
power of self-direction In the use of ordinary 
reference tools, audi as a card catalog, Indexes 
to sets of books, periodical indexes, or even 
the Intelligent use of an ordinary dictionary with 
Its appendix. If the high school pupil who is to 
continue his education under direction in col- 
lege, needs this training, how much more valu- 
able should it be to the pupil n'hose guidance 
ends with his high school course, and who must 
bo wholly dependent upon Felf-dlrection for his 
future education. The helph^ssn ?ss of even in- 
telligent people to use a libra.-y indepenrlently 
is a common complaint among all libraries. A 
very slight effort on the part of our higli 
pchools could do much toward remedying this 
dt'fect." In the Central high school of Detroit, 
"an effort has been made to train pupils in the 
handling of leference books, by teaching a few 
general, simple principles of indexing, catalog- 
ing, etc." Six courses are provided, one for 
each of the English classes, and only one period 
a term is given to each. The points covered 
and illustrated are: u.se of a single index, in- 
dexes to sets in more than one volume, atlases, 
concordances, street guides, card catalogs, peri- 
odical indexes, general reference works, and an- 
nuals, such as World's almanac. Who's who. and 
government docum.mts. Tlie results have been 
extremeiy satisfactory considering the amount 
of time spent. 

Plea for the teacher. F. K. Walter. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 141-2. Ap. 'it. 

Problems of work with schools. H. A. 
Wood. A. L. A. lUil 5: 247-9. Jl. '11. 

"A school department is intended to serve all 
the teaching force in the cr»mmunlty, private 
and public, .secular and religious, fnm\ kinder- 
garten to college. As its chief function is to 
i>ring all teachers to a full conception of their 
library privileges, this can be; best accomplished 
If the school department makes its work tribu- 
taiy to every other department. In serving 
the grade teacher the school department must 
bf» familiar with the Juvenile books: in helping 
tlie high school and cr)llege teacher, it must 
know tlie resources of the adult circulating and 
lel'erence cr)llections. To caie pi'operly for the 
libraries already in schor)ls and temporary col- 
lect ir)ns it must work hand in hand with the 
catalog department: while a clear conception 
nf relations with all other forms of extension 
work such as branches and stations is Im- 
perative." The library cannot take all the 
initiative. The teacher must direct the pupils 
to the library and encourage them in its use. 
Sometimes before the teacher can be reached, 
the cooperation of school board and school au- 
thoiities must be gained. The city of Port- 
land has been very successful in establishing 
a system of cooperation l>etween the library 
and the public .school s/stem. The school board 
makes an appropriaticm for library purposes, 
the library provides the lil)rarian and cares 
for the books. "From the beginning the teach- 
ers as a whole were sure that the school au- 
thorities believed in the library. The fiiithful 
teacher was relieved of the burden of carrying 
books back and forth from the children's room, 
.-.nd thf» indiflerent teacher was aware that 
the chilrljen's interests were tirst in the minds 
of the board. So far, the teaching side of 
work with schools has not leceived much at- 
tention, but in planning fr)r next year it is the 
intention to organize the instructicm of teach- 
ers and pupils only with the full support of the 
school authorities. A Joint committee of school 



and library board takes up all matters of com- 
mon interest. Therefore this body must first 
be convinced of the importance of any radical 
measure. W^hlle there will always be neces- 
sity for work with Individual teachers and 
pupils, we are convinced that greater progress 
will be made if we attack our problem at the 
other end of the line.'* 

Public librarian and the school problem. 
A. Jewell. Lib. J. 33:309-11. Ag. '08. 

Public libraries and libraries in schools: 
contributed from various libraries. Lib. 
J. 34: 145-53. Ap. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading School libraries. 

Public libraries and public schools. R. 
Blair. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 195-7. Ap. '09. 

An outline of the work being done and In con- 
templation in London and other Knglish libra- 
ries. 

Public library and the education committee. 
W. H. Ostler. Lib. Assn. Rec 11:376^ 
Ag. '09. 

Public library and the public school. Mrs. 
F. C. Conner. Minn. Pub. Lib. Coin- 
Notes. 9: 22-5. D. '06. 

There is a fundamental unity of aim and 
purpose between the public library and the 
public school. Both are free and tax -support- 
ed. Both aim to provide education. The func- 
tion of the library being to supplement and 
continue the work of the school. 

Public library and the public school. W. 

F. Kunze. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 19-22. D. '06. 

"Summarizing I would say that while the 
library and the school should ever remain as 
two separate, and co-ordinate Institutions, they 
should work together with the utmost har- 
mony and cordial co-operation and singleness 
of purpose; that the school board, superin- 
tendent and teachers should be at all times in 
close touch with the library and in hearty 
sympatby with it and its aims; that the libra- 
rian and lii.rary board should do all in their 
power to make the library as attractive, and as 
useful to the children as possible: that the 
school libraries should be confined to grade or 
depart ?nent reference libraries, for the purpose 
of facilitating the regular work of the school 
and to teach the habit of using reference works, 
and to grade libraries to cultivate a taste for 
the best In the world of literature and when 
this cordial and Intelligent co-operation be- 
tween library and school is secured, both the 
library and school are better able to perform 
their legitimate work and thus by this united 
effort contribute much towards elevating the 
ideals of the home, and the standards of citi- 
zenship in the community." 

Public library and the school arc parts of 
the educational system. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
2, no. 3: 1-2. Jl. '09. 

"The fact is that while the public library and 
the school are parts of the educational system 
they occupy two distinct fields. Neither is sub- 
ordinate to the other; they are on the same 
level. The library can never take the place 
of the school nor can the school supplant the 
library. While the objective point of the two 
is the same the lines followed to reach it are 
entirely different. The school is formal in Us 
methods, the library is informal in the extreme. 
Pack of the teacher is all the power of the 
state, back of the librarian Is nothing but her 
own ability to persuade. The child attends 
sehool because he Is compelled, he attends the 
library because he wishes. From this comes a 
difference of attitude towards the child. To 
the educator the child Is one who does not 
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know what is best for him and who must be 
told and. If necessary, compelled to do it. To 
the librarian he does not know what is best, 
and must be led to choose the best by being 
attracted to it." 

Public library and the school problem. 

A. Jewell. Pub. Lib. 14: 117-9. Ap. '09. 

An argument for more effort on the part of 
the teacher towards coordination of the library 
and school. There are a "few courtesies which 
a competent librarian has a right to ask of that 
teacher who ships her students to the library 
in .wholesale consignments and fails to forward 
a bill of lading." The librarian should be In- 
formed in advance of the topics assigned for 
library research by the teacher. Teachers 
should not make careless assignments of use- 
less topics. "Let the student be sent to the 
library early and often; there Is no more wel- 
come visitor, but let him be sent upon an er- 
rand of dignity. . . . Have we not a right to 
ask tluit the teacher use the library for herself 
as well as for the student? Researchers are 
greatly encouraged by the occasional presence 
of their teacher. Possibly if she came and saw 
how much the students use the library and how 
many books it takes to go around she would 
not in her zeal send to the library for all the 
books bearing on the subject, and then send 
children to the library after she has carried 
away everything of value." 

Public library and the teachers of history. 

W. J. Harte. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 119- 

22. Ap. '11. 

In selecting works of history the library 
should try to secure the active cooperation of 
those interested in the subject. Su9h publica- 
tions as the "English historical review" and 
the Leaflets of the historical association should 
be consulted for reviews and lists of best books. 
Library committees should also seek the as- 
sistance of the teaching profession and should 
ascertain its needs. The study of European his- 
tory should be encouraged as a means of coun- 
teracting the insularity of many English read- 
ers. It is desirable, too, that attention should 
be called to the latest and most reliable authori- 
ties. For the encouragement of modest readers, 
and especially of young readers, barriers should 
be done away with as far as possible and 
the open-access system installed. 

Public schools and public library at Pomo- 
na, Cal. Educ. R. 33- 306-12. Mr. '07. 

Recent development in library work 
amongst the young. W. A. Briscoe. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11: 264-7. Je. '09. 

Reference work with schools in the In- 
dianapolis public library. F. L. Jones. 
Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 4-6. Jl. '08. 

To make the library of the greatest value to 
the schools, the teacher should let the libraiian 
know in advance what subjects are to be looked 
up. This will enable the assistant to imd the 
best material and have it ready when the chil- 
dren come in after school. The librarian should 
make a card reference catalog of the material 
found. Such a catalog is invaluable because 
the same material is invariably wanted again 
and again. 

Relation between schools and libraries. 
H. G. Eddy. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 
5: 367-9. Jl. '10. 

"In most of the large cities Juvenile librar- 
ies are established in attractive rooms apart 
from the general library and are in charge of 
a competent librarian. In these juvenile librar- 
ies the co5peratlon of the librarian and the 
teachers has proved Very helpful on both sides. 
. . . Last year, a model school library list was 
compiled, the books collected, and this year the 
full annotation of publisher, price, author, and 



a note concerning contents has been put into 
the front of each book, so that the collection is 
now completely self-explanatory, and can be 
sent out to any teachers' institute, or to any 
school so wishing. The entire list, with the an- 
notations, was published in the March and the 
April numbers of The Western journal of edu- 
cation, and reprints are being made for distrib- 
ution wherever desired. But while the city work 
has already so neared fruition, this list of books 
which has been compiled to give definite help 
to the country teacher is only a step toward 
accomplishing for them what has been done for 
city schools. The majority of country teachers 
have never even been in the nearest municipal 
library, much less knowing and consulting the 
librarian." 

Relation of libraries and schools. Wis. 
Lib Bui. 5: 62-5. Jl. '09. 

A series of questions sent to public libraries 
In Wisconsin shows that great opportunity lies 
before public libraries. 

Relation of libraries to the schools. N. C. 
Schaeffer. Lib. J. 31: C196-200. Ag. *o6. 

Relation of the school to the public li- 
brary. W. H. Schulz. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 
93-5. S. '08. 

Relations between libraries and schools 
from the school side. R. J. Tighe. A. L. 
A. Bui. i: 90-2. Jl. '07. 

"Several things must come to pass before 
we shall see a close afllliation between the li- 
brary and the public school, and I believe the 
first thing to be done is to make provision in 
teachers' training schools, teachers' institutes, 
summer schools, and city school systems for 
the training of teachers in the use of the pub- 
lic library and of the school library as tools, 
in the work of educating the youth of the land. 
I believe at the same time, that every public 
library, and perhaps every school library, should 
have a librarian trained' to meet the needs of 
the schools, one who understands courses of 
study and how to correlate the work of the li- 
brary with that of the school. Perhaps such 
a librarian should have hcui experience as a 
teacher in order to appreciate fully this problem 
and to solve it. Another need it would seem, 
is that of providing courses of instruction for 
high bchools and colleges in how to use the li- 
brary economically." 

Report on instruction in library admin- 
istration in normal schools. National 
education assn. O. pa. loc. '06. Nat. educ. 

Results of elementary school class refer- 
ence work in public libraries. M. B. 
Bayles. Xat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1022-6. 
Mr. 'II. 

School and the library. W. H. Brett. 

Pub. Lib. 10:225-7. My. '05. 

"Instruction is being given in the use of the 
library, including its cla.ssification and arrange- 
ment, the finding of books by means of catalogs, 
bibliographies and indexes, the use of a book, 
the value of the matter gleaned from the chap- 
ter and page headings, the use of the more im- 
portant reference books, such as cyclopaedia.%, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, etc. This is 
carried on to some extent in the high schools, 
but more largely in the normal schools." 

School and the library. C: H. Judd. El. 
School T. 11: 28-35. S. '10; Same. A. 
L. A. Bui. 4: 607-11. S. '10; Same. 
Nat. Educ. Assn. 1910: 1026-31. 

The study period in the school room is a time 
when pupils are required to remain in their 
seats, separated from everything except a single 
text book, with a teacher in charge whose sole 
function is to keep order and who takes no part 
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Libraries and schools — Continued, 
In the Intellectual life of the room. An ideal 
study hour would be an hour spent in a room 
full of books, conducted as any well regulated 
library reading room is conducted. The pupil 
should not only be allowed to leave his desk 
to consult books on the shelf but should be en- 
couraged to do so. "We should not only have 
the schools made the depositories for the books 
from the public library, but we should have the 
study period itself transformed into a period of 
library study or training in library methods." 
Such a system could be worked out only thru 
cooperation with the librarian. As a beginning 
the author suggests that small groups of ten 
pupils or so might be sent to the library at the 
study hour to work under the direction of the 
librarian. Pupils must learn to use books as 
wholes. They must learn that some books are 
to be read rapidly. "Have you ever been im- 
pressed with the fact that when a book is used 
by a class in a school it takes a year or half a 
year to read it, and students get notions about 
the ditflculty of going thru a book which are 
altogether distorted; they get the idea that a 
book must be read in small doses; that when 
you have finished up one reading you should set 
that particular reading entirely aside, put it 
out of your mind as soon as possible, so as not 
to be impeded by any memory which you may 
have accumulated out of that small .section as 
you pass on to the next." Library and school 
must work together if pupils are to learn how 
to get the most out of books. "We shall get our 
pupils to raise a certain number of questions, 
and then shall push them out into the library 
to get their questions answered. Thus we shall 
develop the kind of co-operation which Is at all 
worth cultivation — that co-operation which per- 
mits of the differentiation of function." 

School and the library; Pomona and Los 

Angeles. M. L. Jones. News Notes of 

Cal. Lib. 2: 90-2. F. '07. 

In Pomona the school library is made up 
largely of reference books. As a supplement to 
this each teacher compiles a list of fifty books 
suited to her pupils. Pupils may each select 
a book from this list or they may select a book 
not on the list and subject to the approval of 
the teacher. These books are then drawn 
from the library on the individual cards of 
the pupils and they take the place of the 
old-timo reader. "Reading the book as a 
whole is insisted upon"' and resumes or ab- 
stracts are made by the pupil. There is no 
ofllclal connection between the school and the 
library. The sc/iool creates a demand which 
is supplied by the library. "The superintend- 
ent of schools and the librarian alike pro- 
nounce the plan a success." In Los Angeles 
a system of cooperation between the library 
and the schools went into effect in 1892. In 
accordance with thi.s plan all school libraries 
were turned in to the public library. Purchas- 
es are made from the school library fund. 
Occa.«lonally, not often, a portion of tiie fund 
Is set aside for purchasing referonce books for 
the school rooms. According to law purchases 
are made for the graded school.s only. The 
books are stamnod with the public school li- 
brary stamp and are accessioned separately but 
are shelved with tiie other books. Teachers 
make their own selections and may draw 
twenty books at a time keepinpr them a month. 
Their selections may include cither library or 
school copies. The plan is simply a merger of 
common interests. 

School duplicate collections in tJie Madi- 
son free library. M. F. Weil. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 6: 136-8. N. '10. 

AVhile the course of study is carefully con- 
sidered and books of useful information are 
given a place, the librarian always remembers 
in making up the duplicate collections that 
the chief aim of such a collection is "to give the 
child a taste for good literature." The children's 
librarian makes up the collections with sug- 
gestions from the teachers. Each book in the 



collection contains two book cards. One of these 
is kept at the library, marked with the grade and 
name of the school to which the book is sent. 
Typewritten lists with carbon copies are made 
of the books loaned to eax:h grade. The carbon 
lists are sent with the books so that each 
teacher can check her books by the list. The 
children use their regular library cards and draw 
books at school, the teacher acting as librarian. 
When the books are returned to the librar>* 
they are discharged and the circulation counted 
from the number of names on the book card. 
"An important phase of school duplicate work, 
upon which the success of the collections often 
depends, is the school visiting by the children's 
librarian. The visits certainly strengthen "the 
bond between school and library," giving the 
children's librarian a better understanding of 
school conditions and needs, and giving the 
child a personal knowledge of the library." 

School libraries and their value. J. C 

Dana. Pub. Lib. 11: 435. O. '06. 

School libraries may be increased in value 
by creating in each teacher a special interest 
in the books sent to her school or room, by 
having lier help select booKs for it, by getting 
her to try a wider range of books, and by en- 
couraging her "to become familiar with books 
in general through the varied and varying col- 
lection she carries to her own schoolroom." 

School-library meeting in Ann Arbor, 

Mich. Lib. J. 30: 286-7. My. '05. 

"Some Instruction is being given In the use 
of the library, including its classification ar.d 
arrangement, the finding of books by means of 
catalogs, bibliographies and Indexes, the u.se of 
the book, the value of the matter gleaned from 
the chapter and page headings, the u.se of the 
more important reference books, such as cyclo- 
pjedlas, dictionaries, gazetteers, atlas**?, etc. 
This Is carried on to some extent In the high 
schools, but more largely In the normal school.*. 
. . . The best method for cooperation . . • anJ 
one which i.s in successful operation in various 
places, is the combination of the public library 
and the school library In the high school or 
larger grammar school building. A room con- 
v<Miient of access both from the interior and 
exterior of the building, well lighted and ap- 
pointed, with a permanent reference collection for 
the use of the school and a deposit of books from 
the public library for the school and public u.*"'^- 
the hour.< so arrangV'd that the public use does 
not Interfere with that of the school — such » 
library is effective both to the school and the 
neighborhood at the least possible expense." 

School library question in New York 
city. M. C. Ford. Lib. J. 30: 211-4. Ap. 

'05. 
"Instead of teaching the children to use the 
public libraries, which are everywhere at hand, 
tlie educational authorities have set up a min- 
iature plant of their own which has ten thous- 
and different brandies with an average annual 
malTitenance fund of about four dollars and a 
half each. The greatest objection to the pres- 
ent class library scheme is tu>t that the libraries 
are s«» .small, but that they do not connect 
through with the larger libraries beyond. . • 
The school i.s organically related to the horne. 
the library, and the shop and the future of ed- 
ucation lies in cooperation between these s-everal 
institutions." 

School work of a librarian. F. A. Hutch- 
ins. Pub. Lib. 10: 1C7-K Ap. '05. 

"To .«(^cure fa] love for ho(»ks the lihrarl'Vj 
will send to the school . . . carefully selected 
volumes, whicli are wholesome, interesting:. ''.'J 
related to tlie school work as to lead on the pup" 
whose Imagination has been excited by sonT" 
topics discussed in class, and so varied a.« to 
appeal to those with special aptitudes. . . . [Th<? 
libraiianl gives i)ersonal assistance to pupii* 
who come to the library for aid In deb.Ttes. in 
class work or in writing essays. . . . fHel gives 
talks, once or twice each term, to pupils, com- 
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Libraries and schools — Continued' 
mencing with the fifth or sixth grade, on the 
care and use of books, card catalogs, encyclo- 
paedias, tables of contents, indexes, periodical 
indexes, atlases, gazetteers and the use of the 
library." 

School work of New York ptiblic library. 
Lib. J. 33: 143-4. Ap. '08. 

"The worlc with schools has been extended to 
3^3 educational Institutions, wiiich are now vis- 
ited once or twice a month, by library assist- 
ants. . . . The library iiris not Insisted that 
teachers be held personally responsible for 
books lost by pupils for whom they have signed 
application blanks, and teachers themselves 
have not been required to name guarantors. 
. . . Substantially all magazines for teachers 
may be found in both the Bloomlngdale and 
Chatham Square branches, while all other 
branches have smaller but representative col- 
lections of such magazines." 

School work of the District of Columbia 

public library. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. 

J. 31: 165-6. Ap. '06. 

In addition to other work for the schools, a 
study room for teachers has been fitted up on the 
second floor of tlie library. Tliis contains books 
on educational topics. The room can also bo 
used as a meeting place for teachers' clubs. A 
monthly educational bulletin is printed by the 
llbiary and sent out to teachers. 

School's point of view. J. E: Banta. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3: 184-90. S. '09. 

"The superintendent of schools, who has to 
do with the oversight of educational matters, 
should be directly connected with the library 
in order that jealousy may not come from eith- 
er side, in order that both may reach their 
srreatest efnciency. . . . We have our training 
schools for teachers. We are advocating in 
many of the states, and it has been begun in 
certain of the normal schools, that there be 
added to the curriculum library training. Not 
the detail of the work, not the technical work, 
all of it, but enough of it so that the teachers 
who are going into the public schools shall 
know how to use a library, how to use a card 
catalog, shall understand the value of indexes, 
of tables of contents, of a preface, shall know 
the nearest library to which they may direct 
their pupils. Where that has been worked out, 
as it has been in certain of the normal schools 
In New York state, it has resulted in marked 
advantage, so great advantage that other prin- 
cipals of normal schools are advocating the 
insertion of that subject in the curriculum and 
requiring it of teachers. Conversely, with all 
the benefits our libraries are receiving from the 
library schools along the line of technical work, 
I wish the time may come when those who go 
out from the library schools may serve an ap- 
prenticeship in the public schools also, that 
they may understand young life a good deal 
better than It is understood today by many of 
the librarians. . . . From the school side 
we advocate a pedagogical section in every li- 
brary. Teachers, you say, should buy their own 
bdoks, but it is not always possible that those 
school -ma'ams have been advanced in compen- 
sation in proportion to thf» cost of living. In 
the library they should find the tools with 
which they may work. Of course there is a 
limit to the amount of money that will be ex- 
pended, but there are not a large number of 
new works on pedagogy that need to go upon 
the shelves. In pedagogy, as in other fields 
of books, there are many works that are 
ephemeral, and will soon be superseded. Let 
it be a special section if you wish, generally, 
it need be, and let these books be regarded as 
professional books and the teachers as a spe- 
cial class, not limited to the seven-day or the 
two-weeks period, but allowed to take these 
books and use them for the period of a month 
if need be. . . . All well-organized libraries 
today have the young people's librar>', or de- 
partment, or room. Let the teachers assist in 
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the selection of books. TJiey liave not a wide 
acquaintance with them to start with, but as 
our normal schools take up this work they are * 
coming out with a range of books adapted to 
first year work, second year work, third year 
work and the like. Let them have a hand in 
selecting the books for this library, and now 
and then it may be of advantage also if they 
can take some of the newer books to the 
school room and read a passage here and there 
to the children to interest them. . . . The as- 
sembling of books by grades at a particular 
time has a marked advantage, and the school 
men lodav recommend it to librarians, and ask 
it of them as well. ... As the new books 
come in, let the teachers know. It costs some- 
thing to print the hst and send it out. Some- 
times it can be done with the printing press, 
sometimes the daily paper will take it up. 
bometimes . it can be done thru mimeograph 
work or by many of the machines that make 
niany copies, but all of it having reference to 
the wider education and the greater use of 
the library. Then, too, systematic instruction 
in the use of the library should be given in 
schools, not by the teachers, but by some one 
from the library. A teacher comes to be as- 
sociated with the arithmetic, the geography 
and the language, but a new voice attracts 
attention. 1 have seen this matter worked out 
in the schools. An assistant librarian who was 
formerly a school teacher offered to take up 
the work and it was of marked interest to see 
how quickly the children responded. There 
can be a definite course of instruction along 
this line. It is being followed in a number of 
cities of my acquaintance, and a number of 
other librarians have written in regard to 
the matter." 

Selective education. A. E. Bostwick. 
Educ. R. 34: 365-73. N. '07. 

A discussion of the value of books as an aid 
to education. Tiie aims of the New York library 
with reference to the schools are briefly stated. 

Study and use of books. F. G. Blair. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 852-9. 

"It is surprising to discover that many chil- 
dren coine thru twelve years of public-scliool 
instruction without having gained any facility 
in the use of a book as a means to an end. The 
book is made so often an end in itself that the 
child comes to feel that wlien he has finislied 
a book he is thru with it. That may be so if 
the finishing of that book has increased hi.s 
power to use books as a means to an end. All 
too often the schools fail to carry him on to 
this point of efticiency. ... It is doubtful 
whether the school thru any other one line of 
endeavor has so great an opportunity to infiu- 
ence the life of our country as tliru the use of 
books. Let us teach nature, and teach it well; 
let Us teach industry and teach it well; but let 
us not forget that when we teach the children 
the twenty-third psalm, or A Man without a 
country, that we are utilizing a force, the most 
powerful force, to unify the minds and hearts 
of all the people, to create a spiritual unity, 
and to arouse a common patriotism. With all 
the enlargement of our curriculum, let us con- 
tinue to give the book its proper place in the 
school and in the lives of the children." 

Systematic instruction in the use of the 
library at Grand Rapids, Mich. M. G. 
Quigley. Lib. J. 31:166-7. Ap. '06. 

Travelling libraries for schools in New 
York city. Lib. J. 35: 162-3. Jl. '10. 

Value of the study of reference work in 
public schools. H. R. Mead. Pub. Lib. 
14: 258-9. Jl. '09. 

What a country library and country 
school can do for each other. C. M. 
Ilewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 

33-5. 1901. 
The article describes what is actually being 
done by one public library for the schools. *'Be- 
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Libraries and schools— Continued. 
•fore every holiday, the librarian sends the 
school a list of the books In the library upon It. 
When a new boolc comes that she thinks will 
lie Interesting to teachers, she lets them hear 
of it, and when the yearly box from the state 
arrives, Invites them all to come and see the 
new books before they are placed on the shelves. 
Before the long vacation, she asks the children 
to come to the library once a week through the 
summer lor a book-talk and shows them pic- 
tures that illustrate authoFs* lives, homes, and 
books. . . . She goes to every school In the 
town at least once a year, and gives book-talks 
to the children, asking for letters from them 
about the books they have read. The library 
has only a thousand volumes, but every year it 
buys a hundred for itself and receives another 
hundred from the state. Fifty of the two hun- 
dred aie school duplicates, ten sets of Ave each, 
for the town is scattered and not ready yet for 
school consolidation." 

What does each, the library and the pub- 
lic schools, contribute to the making of 
the educated man? C: E. Chadsey. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 860-3. 

"The public school must continue to accept 
the responsibility of developing power to use 
books intelligently. Those families in which the 
use of the library by the children develops nat- 
urally thru the intercourse and inlluence of 
the home are. unfortunately, a very small 
minority in most communities. Were this not 
true, the problem of the public school would 
be considerably simplified. There are, compara- 
tively speaking, very few children who have 
homes with an environment which will encour- 
age the continued, persistent, Intelligent use of 
books. The problem before the public school is 
not to develop the habit of reading, but to de- 
velop the habit of reading wisely. America is 
now a reading nation, but nine-tenths of the 
matter read is valueless and often vicious. The 
excessive use of newspapers and popular mag- 
azines Is so common as to be almost universal. 
If the i)ubllc school met its responsibility ef- 
fectively, the results In the sale of these papers 
and magazines and in the demand for a differ- 
ent typo of literature would be most marked." 

What some libraries are doing for the 
schools ; symposium. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1908: 1081-7. 

In the Cleveland public library the work with 
schools is divided into three sections: high 
school libraries, school libraries, and classroom 
libraries. These latter are being put into both 
the grammar schools and the primary schools. 
"High school work is ciiiefly reference work. 
In every high school there is a collection of 
books which is the property of the school Itself. 
The public library supplements this collection 
and furnishes the lll>rary assistant to take 
charge of the work. The librarians of a num- 
ber of high schools give a course in the use of 
reference books. Two of the high schools are 
at some distance from the nearest branch, and 
they are extending their work to the neighbor- 
hood. They are al.so in cooperation with the 
teacliors of the grade schools near at haiul. 
. . . School libraries consist of books from the 
main li])rary and the collection varies In size 
according to the wants of the teachers and of 
others with whom the librarian comes In con- 
tact. And for this work we send out our libra- 
rians who work also with any neighboring 
schools (often with the Lutheran or parochial 
srhool.s). and among the adults in communities 
that mifiht not be able to get their books from 
a Viranoh. . . . TJooks arc constantly being sent 
out by the main library to supply the demands 
upon the school library." In addition, the li- 
brarian (loos story telling whenever It Is de- 
manded in the rooms of the building, and does 
roferonce work for the toachers, taking their 
domands down to the main library and hunting 
up just such books as are suited to their needs. 
A classroom library Is a collection loaned to 
a teacher who keeps It In her schoolroom and 



acts as Its voluntary librarian. The teacher 
asks for the titles or subjects she desires. Each 
month a visit is made to the teacher, who then 
has an opportunity to ask questions concerning 
the books and to secure desired exchanc^es of 
books. Teachers are encouraged to come to the 
library to make their own selections and to 
confer with the school librarian. In one of the 
Cleveland public schools where numy children 
of foreign parents attend, a story hour is reg- 
ularly held, stories of biography and English 
literature alternating with history stories. 
Classroom libraries suited to beginners in Eng- 
lish are used In this school. The Cleveland pub- 
lic library has a supervisor of reading-clubs. 
These clubs use rooms In the libraries. "Sub- 
jects for debate were frequently the outgrowth 
of their history and civics lessons. One club 
did quite a little general reading along the 
line of English history. . . . Their interest in 
this case was discovered by their accidental 
finding of Tappan's In the days of Queen Elis- 
abeth on the table when they came for their 
first meeting. Current events formed a two- 
minute part of the program In several clubs. 
... One club of little girls gave their drama- 
tized version of Stockton's Old pines and young 
dryad before an audience of parents and young: 
friends." The public library at Hartford, Con- 
necticut makes a special effort to send to tlw 
schools, books, that tell how to make and do 
things. Many children are thus inspired to oc- 
cupy and amuse themselves. One child made 
a miniature Wild West show, which is kept at 
the library as an exhibit. "Every public school 
teacher and every principal should make an op- 
portunity when the child leaves the school to 
Imnress upon that child's mind that there is 
stin an avenue for education before him In the 
contents of the public library." 

What the lihrary can do for the high 
.school pupil. F. Hopkins. Moderator- 
Topics. 30: 264-6. D. 2, '09; Same. Mich. 
Lib. Com. Report. 10: 46-52; Same. Lib. 
J- 35: 55-60. F. '10. 

What the library can do for the teacher. 
G. M. Walton. Mich. Lib. Com. Re- 
port. 10:43-5. '09. 

What the library does for the schools. 
(In First annual report of the Wash- 
ington CO. free lib.. Hagerstown. Md., 
190T-2. p. 8-9.) Q. I5p. pa. Washington 
CO. free lib. 

"The library makes special jrovislon for the 
needs of t)io teacher, ten t>ooks being issued to 
each for school use besides those allowed for 
personal use. The time these* oooks shall be 
iptalnpd is aj^reed upon between the teacher 
and the librarian at the time of charging them. 
The teachers in the county have very generally 
availed themsclvos of this privilege In the use 
of the books which the library contains on edu- 
cational topics. Some of the teachers have also 
dt^rived great benefit from the use of book? In 
the school room, whilf* others have still to real- 
ize that books other than text books are of use 
in the school room as h stimulus to the mind 
of the pupil. Many of tlie teachers are In the 
habit of sending pupils to the library to look up 
supplementary work for their classes. In this 
connection, also, it is a pleasure to report that 
during several months last season a teach- 
ers' reading class h^ld Its wot^kly meeting in 
the lecture room of the library." 

What the school needs from the library. !• 
Austin. Lib. J. 34:395-8. S. '09. 

The rote system of Instruction has not been 
altogether outgrow^n, so that teachers have not 
come to feel the need of the library fully. Tlie 
librarian should make teachers feel this need. 
The normal schools should be rescued flrst 
Library bulletin-boards should have a definite 
place In each school bulldlngr. Here should be 
kept a catalog of the library, lists for special 
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Libraries and schools— C ontinued. 
purposes, news notes, etc. "Keep the bulletin 
changrinsT and alive?" Have a special corner at 
the library for teachers and their reference 
books and periodicals. Teach them to use the 
library so that they may wait upon themselves. 
Let them have liberal privileEres in borrowing 
books. Give teachers reliable gruldance in the 
choice of books on given subjects. Help and en- 
courage them to adapt stories themselves from 
the originals rather than to use "written down" 
stories from so-called "children's book.** Lend 
pictures and lantern slides to the schools. The 
librarian in her direct dealings with children 
would And mother's meetings at the library 
profitable. Class room libraries lent to the 
schools, branch libraries near school buildings, 
story hours, library exhibits and lectures, read- 
ing circles directed from the library and per- 
sonal guidance of every child in his reading are 
other means of bringing teachers, children and 
libraries together. 

Why does the school need the library? J: 
F. Riggs. Pub. Lib. 10:507-9. D. '05. 

"By making the library the center of the 
schools and recognized as an organic part of 
the school system, children would be drawn to 
the libniry more and more, and its value to 
them greatly increased." 

Work with children and schools in the 
Portland, Oregon, public library. H. 
E. Hassler. Lib. J. 30:216-7. Ap. '05. 

"There are 62 schools In Multnomah county 
outside the city limits of Portland. Most of 
these are off the car line or a long distance 
from town, so that the children are debarred 
from library privileges and in many Instances 
shut out entirely from opportunities for good 
reading. . . . Boxes of . . . 20. 30 or 60 books, ac- 
cording to the size of the school, these boxes to 
be kept three or four months then exchanged 
with a neighboring school and finally returned to 
the library in June [were sent out]. . . . For the 
schools located near the city, the directors 
drive to the library to get the books." 

Work with high schools; report of the 
committee on high schools of New 
York state library association. M. E. 
Hall. Lib. J. 36: 500-1 1. O. '11. 

In Cleveland, Newark and Passaic, work has 
been undertaken which shows great possibili- 
ties "when the high school library comes under 
the management of the public library as one 
of its branches. In Elmira, the high school 
librar>' was classified and cataloged by the 
librarian of the public library, and there is 
close co-operation between the teacher of Eng- 
lish in charge of the school library and the 
workers In the public library. Before the stu- 
dents enter high school they receive in the 
public library such definite instruction in the 
use of a library that they are able to work 
more or less independently in both school and 
public library. Three lessons are given to 
irroups of fifteen pupils at a time. ... In 
Utica, with the cooperation of the superintend- 
ent of schools, it iias been po.«3aible for high 
school classes to come to the public library for 
definite instruction In the use of reference 
books and the card catalog. In, Binghampton 
twenty talks have been given to hii?h school 
classes, the pupils coming to the library in 
trroups of from thirty to forty, their teacher 
coming with them, and the time devoted to this 
library work counted as one recitation. . . . 
In Binghampton, besides setting aside two 
stacks in the reference room, where high school 
teachers may have reserved for students books 
needed for supplementary reading, the library 
details a special assistant to take charge of 
this high school collection from four to five 
o'clock every afternoon, and give.«i her time to 
the students." 



Work with schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 141-2. 
Ap. '09. 

Reprinted from circulars sent to the public 
schools of Buffalo and Springfield. Mass.. by the 
public libraries of those cities. The Buffalo let- 
ter is addressed to pupils and the Springfield 
letter to teachers. 

Work with schools. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 214-5. S. '09. 

Work with schools. A. D. Chamberlin. 

Vermont. Lib. Com. Bui. 4: 1-4. S. '08. 

An account is given of what has been done in 
the schools by the Abbott memorial library, 
Pomfret, Vt. 

Work with schools in New Rochelle. 
J. F. Brainerd. N. Y. Libraries, i: 108-0. 
Jl. '08. 

"Every month we go over the current maga- 
zines devoted especially to educational subjects 
and eelect the articles on education or allied 
subjects which might prove valuable to teachers. 
A typewritten list of these articles is then sent 
to each school and posted on its bulletin board. 
With these monthly lists we Include a list of 
any new educational books added to the library. 
Teachers sometimes take advantage of the oriv- 
ilege they have of requesting the purchase of 
any books they may need for class work or 
special study." 

Work with the schools. Pub. Lib. 11:84- 
5. F. '06. 

Bibliographic training and elementary instruc- 
tion in the use of ordinary reference books — en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, indexes and atlases, 
should be done by the school. . . . We would 
be surprised to find what a small per cent of 
grammar and even high school pupils know 
how to use indexes, or have any idea In regard 
to the date of the publication, the publisher, 
author, or editor." A general course in bibliog- 
raphy, reference work, and children's literature 
in normal schools would be of great advantage 
in bringing libraries and schools into harmony. 

Work with the schools. J. E. Elliott. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 20-1. Mr. '05. 

Libraries and social settlements. See Social 
settlements and libraries. 

Libraries as social centers. 

See aUo Clubs for children; Lectures. 

Books and life. E: A. Birge. Lib. J. 31: 
203-11. My. '06. 

Work with children is more and more becom- 
ing a large factor with libraries, and this work 
should be such that in after life these children 
will continue to be reading men and women. 
The influence of the library over women is 
large and Is productive of great good in trans- 
mitting and extending the life of culture. Li- 
braries have not heretofore reached men to any 
extent. That is a problem to be solved. Pratt 
institute. Brooklyn, maintains a technical li- 
brary- for men. "housed in its own rooms and 
administered by a special librarian," who is 
competent to act as a guide In the use of books. 
Ordinarily the income of .1 library will not war- 
rant the establishment of such a feature. Many 
libraries provide rooms where men can come in 
their working clothes — where they may or may 
not smoke — and where tJiey can find news- 
papers, trade Journals, magazines, and such lit- 
erature as will appeal to the class of men who 
do not ordinarily use a library. It is the func- 
tion of the library to educate the community to 
use ]>ooks. and to do this it must assume new 
duties, until Its Influence touches the life of 
of the community at every point." 
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Libraries as social centers — Continued. 

Branch libraries as social centers. O. 

Leonard, il. Survey. 25: 1038-9. Mr. 18, 

'11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 299-300. Je. '11. 

The policy of the St. Louis library Is very 
broad in tne matter of erranting the use of the 
building to outside organizations. The results 
are very gratifying. "The people feel at home. 
They do not fear that any one wishes to lead 
them away from the faith, opinions, or ideals 
of their fathers. They are not beholden to any 
one for the shelter so generously proffered by 
the public library. The taint of charity is not 
there. The library is public. Every man, and 
woman pays his or her share toward its main- 
tenance. They come as they would to their 
own." Some of the organizations meeting In one 
of the branch libraries in a crowded part of the 
city are the Socialists, Industrial workers of 
the world, Boy scouts. Equal suffrage league. 
Women's trade union league, Lithuanian club, 
and a Polish self-culture club. 

Experiment. E. F. McCullough. Ind. 

■ State Lib. Bui., No. 11: 2. Mr. '06. 

When the library at Elwood, Indiana was 
opened It contained a men's smoking room in 
the sunniest corner of the basement. It was 
well furnished but the men did not come. Games 
were added and piles of old magazines, but 
still they did not come. Then a scries of 
Sunday afternoon talks were held in the ad- 
joining auditorium. By these the room 
was advertised and has since been considered 
a paying Investment. 

IIow to interest working men in the use 

of the library. W. F. Stevens. Pub. 

Lib. 16: 93-5. Mr. '11. 

The Institutional library at Homestead, Penn- 
sylvania, one of three libraries of its kind es- 
tablished by Andrew Carnegie, has facilities for 
developing the mental, moral and physical sides 
of life. An athletic club with billiard room, 
bowling alley, shower baths, swimming pool 
and well e<iuipped gymnasium looks after the 
physical side of the community life. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs come within the 
province of the library proper with its allied 
educational department. To the educational 
department belongs the night .school and the 
various musical clubs. Thru the night school 
3000 books were circulated during a period of 
six months. In the musical clubs 140 out of a 
membership of 260 aro men. "The circulation 
of music, inclurling books on thooiy and s<*ores, 
is approximately 5,000. The atti'ndance during 
the past year was 3.r)00. The total attendance 
In scientific, musical and literary departments 
was 7.100." The library encourages the formation 
<»f literary and study clubs but they are not 
mado an official part of the institution. "At the 
pre.sent time there aro 23 such organlzatiims, 
with a total membershii) of 811\ Of tiiis total, 
220 are men, many of whom are doing detinite 
study club work that requires the use of the 
library. About one-half of this number of men 
might be cla.ssed as working men. These clubs 
have a union meeting at least once each year, 
under the title of the Ignited literary clubs of 
IFomestead." Branch stations are maintained in 
distant mills, mining camps or outlying villages 
for the benefit of workers who live beyond the 
Immediate influence of the library. 

Innovation in library meetings. T.. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 31:55-7. F. '06. 

The average librarian does not realize that the 
reading room is a public convenience and re- 
formntory all in one. "competing with the sa- 
loon, the dive, the dance hall, the gaming table," 
to enter into this competition "there must be 
an atmosphere of welcome and a homelike feel- 
ing that breathes freedom and ffllowship." Ri- 
gidity of rules, stiffness and convenionality will 
keep away those who most need to come. The 
proprietor of a popular amusement resort would 
not ring a bell at nine o'clock for his visitors to 



go. "His whole attitude and action will speak 
a welcome when you come, a pleasure while you 
stay and a God-speed when you go." "Public li- 
braries should be regarded as centers of Influ- 
ence rather than as institutional or functionaL" 

Libraries and recreation. E: McKnight 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:72-6. F. '05. 

"The provision of the best books, and the best 
means of enabling the public to be furnished 
with tliose books, were considered not very long 
ago the be-all and end-all of the librarian's art," 
Now however there are evidences of a desire 
for extension In what are scarcely legitimate 
directions." Recently a deputation headed by 
iriv Oliver Lodge called upon the library com- 
mittee at Birmlngliam and asked for "more 
general facilities in the city for the people to 
spend their leisure time Indoors, where l^unes, 
conversation and smoking might be permitted 
without charge." The expense is an objection 
to this but another reason for not permitting It 
is that the work of public libraries is not social 
reform. The experiment of opening a news- 
paper room where smoking was permitted has 
been tried at Chorley, but only a small percent- 
age of those who used it smoked. Readers used 
the room because it was more quiet than the 
general reading room and because they could 
sit down and read the newspapers. As It did 
not serve the purpose it was opened for, it was 
dispensed with after five years of trial. 

Library and the social center. L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 84-5. My. 

'II. 

"Kxperlence has shown that where no efforts 
are made along the lines of library extension 
only 10 per cent or at the most 20 per cent 
of the people are reached in any given com- 
munity. . . . Libraries should be quick to 
realize that the social center offers a most 
excellent opportunity to reach those that might 
not otherwise take the time to avail themselves 
of library privileges. The free public library 
should therefore be made an important part 
of social center work through active and 
sympathetic cooperation." Where the library 
has the necessary facilities there is no reason 
why the library building .should not serve as 
the social center for the community. In cities 
where parochial schools exist, the library build- 
ing may alTord a better place than the school 
hou.se. Rut wherever the social center may be 
located the library has a part to play in em- 
I)hasizing the use of books. A librarian of pe- 
culiar fitness for such work should be provided 
either by the library or by the social center 
authorities. Those who cannot afford corre- 
spondence courses should find material for self 
help at the social center library. Wholesome 
novels should be provided. The rules for the 
issuance of books should be as simple as pos- 
sible. A reading room, light and attractive, 
and stocked with the best popular magaxines 
.should be an important feature. Attractive li- 
braries and reading rooms make less attract- 
ive the seductions of other places. "George 
Kliot said long ago, 'Important as it is to di- 
rect the industries of men, it is not so impor- 
tant as to wisely direct their leisure.' It Is 
Indeed true, as a critic of our national life has 
.said, that 'The use of a nation's leisure is the 
test of Its civilization.' To win people to a 
love of good literature, to bring back the old 
days of reading and meditation, are two of the 
great T>rr>blems that confront the present-day 
librarian." 

Library as a social center. G. Country- 
man. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
5: 3-5. D. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 11: 5'7* 
Ta. '06. 
"If there is need of a home for social Inter- 
course and amusement, the library may lefriti- 
mately attempt to furnish such a home wlthlB 
its walls. If there arc social or study clubs, or- 
ganized labor guilds, or missionary socleltes, jr 
ariv other organizations, encourage them *<> 
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LibraricB as social centers — Continued. 

meet at the library, find uul whut they need, 
lot them flml out that the library Ib their co-OP- 
eratlve partner. . . . Tlio wliole buUdlnB at all 
tlniea should be managed In the broadest spirit 
of bospltallcyi the atmoaphere ahould be as 
BTaclous, kindly and a ■ — '- "- '- 
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181 from 6 to 10 p. m. The room contains a bil- 
liard table end Kumes such as checkers, chess, 
dominoes, etc. It is also supplied with papers 
and maeazlaea, the latter being principally tech- 
Dltat. The eluh room supports itself, twenty 
cents an Itour betne charged for the use of the 
hllUard table. The room Is principally patron- 
lied by boys from fourteen to twenty. Few men 
.come, perhaps fur one reason because smoking 
la not allowed. The attendance averages thirty- 
five during the evening. "I can safely say that 



New York public library assembly halls, 
M. }. Simkhovitch. Char. 15: 885-6. Mr, 

Libraries are maintained by taxation. Then 
the buildings should be freely used by the com- 
munlly. The library should be a neighborhood 
center. The halls may be used for "loan ex- 
hibitions of good pictures. Hower shows, exhibi- 
tions by the Board of health, the Tenement 
house department, the Department of public 
charities, the Park department." The halls 
ought to be open for the free discussion by the 
neighborhood of Its neighborhood needs." 

Place of [he library in the social life of 
a small town. L, L. Pleasants. Pub. 
Lib. 13: 7-8. Ja- 'oS- 



wrong with either the 
the librarian should set herself to work to find 
out what Is the matter. ... if I were to build 
a library 1 would build one with a great many 
BOtall rtKims lluit were always bright and coxy. 
I should have one for the boys' club and one 



Social aspect of the public library move- 
ment. !■-. liaworth. Lib. World. 7: ibg- 
74. J a. 'oj. 



_ . . .e down all the bars, nnd try to put 

face to face our friends the books and our 
friends the people." 

Library as the educational center of a 
town. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 12: 
i7!-4- My. '07. 
"The library uses books ss a means of devel- 
opment, not without the old of personal Influ- 



Social opportuniiy of Ihc public library. 
E. L. Adams. Pub, Lib. 14; 247-9, 11 
■09. 

The librarian, the educator and the social 
worker should Join forces for aocliil betterment. 
The librarian ahould "apply the same organising 
ablllly to cooperation with other social workers 
that he has shown In the development of work 
with schools. Social workers should address li- 
brary conferences and llbrai-Ians, social oonfar- 
encea. There should be committees In state 
and national library asaocUtlona to consider 
ways and means of forwarding cooperation with 
similar aaaoclatlons and social workers," The 
Individual librarian should attend popular meet- 
ings, debating clubs, worklngmen's clubs. The 
library should be stocked up with fresh socio- 
logical material—books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
clippings, society proceedings and pictures. 
Large libraries could profltably employ reieai'ch 
workers or slallstlclans. Such a worker would 
"ilnil out what the library is actuBlly doing, at 
what coat each department Is maintained . . . 
and whether the cost Is Justified by results. The 
prevailing occupations, religions, and customs of 
the foreign population should be studied. Branch 
librarians should know the*extent of anarchism 
and the active propaganda of socialism In their 
districts. As a welfare worker the statistician 
might Investigate the causes of so many break- 
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hranchoa social centers would help. Coopera- 
tion with settlements and the district secretary 
of the Charity organisation society are possibil- 
ities. Social bibliography should be made a spe- 
cialty In the library. 

Social work of the St. Louis public li- 
brary. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. 16: 
ig4-S. My. '11; Same. Lib. Assn. Ree. 
1.1: 208-10. Jc. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
462-3. S. 'n. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Use of the library lecture room. S. H. 

Ranck. Lib. J. 36: 9-14. Ja. '11. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Lectures. 

Libraries for librarians. Sec Librarians' 

libraries. 
Libraries of acsociatioiu, clubs, etc. 
What the Y. W. C. A. library means in 

Brooklyn. F. D. Fish. Lib. J. 36: 181-2. 
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Libraines on ships. See Ships* libraries. 

Library accounts. Sec Accounts. 

Library administration. See Admin istra- 
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Libraxy anecdotes. 

Some library stories. Outlook. 85: 370-2. 
F. 16, '07. 

Library architecture. See Buildings. 

Library assembly halls. See Assembly halls. 

Library assistants' association. 

Arguments for and against the affiliation 
of the Library assistant'^ association 
with the Library association of the 
United Kingdom. Lib. Asst. 5: 68-79. 
Mr. '06. 

Library assistants* association: an out- 
line of its development and work. W. 
B. Thorne. Librarian. 2: 124-7, 163-6. 
N.-D. 'II. 

Statement of its use and objects. G: E. 
Roebuck. Lib. Asst. 5: 170-3. O. '06. 

Library association, England. 

Arguments for and against the affiliation 
of the Library assistant's association 
with the Library association of the 
United Kingdom. Lib. Asst. 5: 68-79. 
Mr. '06. 

How the branch associations may help 
the library association. E: McKnight 
and E. A. Savage. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 
109-19. Mr. '07. 

"The only reasonable .conclusion that we can 
come to Is that the branches will be In the best 
position to help the London branch when they 
receive a little more help themselves. Till now 
the London branch seems to have given spar- 
ingly to the provincial branches, and to have 
taken everything save counsel." 

Immediate future of the library associa- 
tion. L S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
384-8. N. 'II. 

Library association and its branches. A. 
W. Pollard. Library, n.s. 8: 316-29. Jl. 
'07. 

Library association in relation to the 
progress of the public library move- 
ment. W: B. Thorne. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12:84-95. Mr. '10. 

The library association prepared the act of 
1892, besides engaging In other legislative activ- 
ities. It cooperated in the publication of Anglo- 
American cataloging rules, published a pam- 
phlet on the Establishment of libraries, a Class 
list of best books and other pamphlets. A 
collection of lantern slides and a popular lec- 
ture on libraries is among its activities. The 
efforts of the education. committee to raise the 
standard of efficiency among library assistants 
amounts to a system of registration. 

Library of the Library association. E. W. 
Hulme. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 296-301. Je. 
'07. 

Proceedings of the thirty-first annual 
meeting at Brighton, 1908. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 10: 554-623. N. *o8. 

Professional registration. Lib. World. 10: 
441-4. Je. *o8. 

This ^article is a discussion of the Jast-Sayers 
scheme for the registration of qualified libra- 
rians by the Library association. 



Registration of librarians: a criticism and 
a suggestion. L. S. Jast. Lib, Assn. Rec. 
10: 325-35. Jh '08. 
Mr. Jast argues that the registration of li- 
brarians In England should be in the hands of 
the Library association. 

Library association record. 

How to improve the Library association 
record. G. T. Shaw. Lib. Assn. Rec 9: 
120-7. Mr. '07. 

"The Library association record does not 
rouse the interest of the members sufficiently 
to read it. not to mention contributing to it. ... 
The first great want is a section for an authori- 
tative exposition on all matters affecting libra- 
ries, and I include under this heading, matters 
]iter.ary and bibllo^aphical as well as adminis- 
trative. The Record should not only express the 
general opinion of the members on any sub- 
ject, but should and could be the means of 
possibly creating opinion, certainly confirming 
opinions. All criticisms of Ubraries should be 
commented on and if erroneous corrected." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 143-52. 
Mr. '07. 

Library associations and clubs. 

Bee also American library association: 
Library assistants* association: Library asso- 
ciation; Library congresses; Staff meetings. 

Handbook of the library clubs of Mass. 
pa. '04. Mass. lib. club, Brookline, Mass. 
Lib. J. 30: C17-21. S. '05. 

History of library associations. W. W. 
Howe. Library Assn. Rec. 12: 57-64. Ja. 
'10. 

The first International conference of librari- 
ans was held in New York In 1853, but result- 
ed in nothing definite, a meeting in Philadelphia 
In 1876 resulted In the formation of the American 
library association. In 1877 the first library con- 
ference ever held in Europe met In London. The 
Library association of the United Kingdom 
grew out of this meeting. State associations in 
the United States and branch associations in 
Great Britain gradually came into existence. 
The Library assistants' association was organ- 
ized at London in 1895. Its object Is to Improre 
the status of library assistants. In 1909 thli 
association bad a membership of 446 and had 
been publishing a .lournal, the Library assist- 
ant, since 1897. This association also has 
branches. The Scottish library association vas 
inaugurated In 1908. At an Intercolonial libra- 
ry conference at Sydney in 1896 the Australasi- 
an library association was organized. The 
Canadian library association was formed in 
Montreal in 1900. German librarians organized 
the Vcrein deutscher bibllothekare at Marburg 
university In 1900. The official orgran of this as- 
sociation Is the Centralblatt fiir bibliothekswes- 
en. The Association des biblloth^calres francala 
was inaugurated in 1906. It maintains an infor- 
mation bureau for Its members, systematically 
informing them of professional vacancies ana 
appointments. The Socleta bibllographlca Ital- 
lana was founded in 1896 and aims to foster bib- 
liographical research and to work for the devel- 
opment of public libraries in Italy. The chief 
purpose of the Danmarks folkebogsamlingef 
which was founded in 1905 Is to obtain cheap*' 
prices of books. 

History of the Indiana library associa- 
tion, H. Lindley. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 88- 
90. D. '09. 

History of the Wisconsin library associa- 
ton. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5: 76-9. S. '09. 
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Library associations and clubs ^Cont. 

Innovation in library meetings. L. E. 

Stearns. Lib. J. 31:55-7. F. '06. 

In Wisconsin at a district library meeting 
only two papers were given by librarians ana 
the rest of the time for a three session program 
was used by citizens who in various places had 
made thoro investigations of the local pibraries, 
their needs, shortcomings and remedies. The 
session was most interesting. 

Library associations and library meet- 
ings. F. P. Hill. Lib. J. 36: 487-9. O. '11; 
Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 360-71. N. '11. 

Much of the success of the library movement 
In America is undoubtedly due to the splendid 
efforts of the various library associations, but 
"in spite of all the good which has resulted 
both directly and indirectly from these con- 
ferences, it is possible to have too many asso- 
ciations and too many meetings." The tendency 
of those interested in special phases of library 
work to draw apart from the general organiza- 
tions in order to form associations of their own, 
is being carried too far. Librarians may be 
asked to spend altogether too much of their 
time attending meetings, and at these meetings 
themselves there is apt to be too much duplica- 
tion. "Looking back over the 35 years of the 
history of the A. L. A., we And the same old 
topics on the programs, discussed not only year 
after year, but by one association after another, 
until we can almost tell beforehand Just what 
will be found on the program for a library 
meeting." There is a question as to whether 
the perplexities of the librarian's calling merit 
so much discussion, and rather than the forma- 
tion of new associations and the subdivision of 
old ones, some form of consolidation should be 
encouraged. 

Library associations in Denmark and 

France. Lib. J. 31: 274-5. Je. '06. 

The chief purpose of the Danish association 
which was organized in Nov., 1905, is to ob- 
tain better prices for books. The resu't is 
libraries are given a discount of not more than 
25 per cent on purchases. In return the li- 
brarians* association agrees not to accept or- 
ders for second-hand books. 

Library organizations. Pub. Lib. 16: 333^ 
O. 'II. 

Library work and the New York library 
club; symposium. Lib. J. 35: 243-53. Je. 
'10. 

Medical library association: a few obser- 
vations. H. M. Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 174-89. Ap. '10. 

Notes on this article given under the heading 
Medical libraries. 

Membership in library associations. N. 

Y. Libraries. 2: 250-1. Jl. '11. 

The question as to the value of membership 
in either the A. L. A. or the state association 
to one who cannot attend the meetings has 
been put forward. "Of course it is impossible 
to estimate the exact value of such membership 
In terms of money, but it is entirely safe to 
say that in the majority of cases, regular and 
continued membership in either of these asso- 
dations will prove "profltable, even in financial 
returns. Nothing is more important for a li- 
brarian's advance in efficiency and recogrnition 
than the development of a professional spirit 
and interest, and there Is no more effective 
way of developing this spirit than by close af- 
filiation with one's fellow workers. . . . This 
larger spirit and the larger efficiency that 
comes with* it can not be cultivated, how- 
ever, with the thought of personal gain chiefly 
tn mind. To put before oneself the ques- 
tion whether it will pay to Join one of the 



associations mentioned, is to neutralize in a 
large measure the benefit which membership 
should bring. The true professional spirit is 
gained by thinking, not of oneself but of one's 
work and the cause to which he Is attached. 
The librarian who will get the most out of as- 
sociation w^ith his fellows is the one who asks, 
not what I can get from this association, but 
what can I give to It, how can I help and pro- 
mote the. cause for which It stands." 

Proposed association of French libra- 
rians. Lib. J. 31: 173-4. Ap. '06. 

Summary of the library associations and 
clubs of the world. J. C. Dana. Lib. J. 
30: C2i-6.'S. '05. 

Value of associations. A. E. Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 33: 3-9. Ja. '08. 

Because the American library association has 
become large and unwieldy there is need for 
smaller specialized sections. 

What state and local library associations 
can do for library interests. C. Dana. 
Lib. J. 30: C 1 7-21. S. '05. 

What the state library association should 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C251-2. Ag. '06. 

The meetings should prove of especial help to 
assistants. They meet the public much more 
often than the librarians do. 

Library boards. See Trustees. 

Library buildings. See Buildings. 

Library bulletins. See Bulletins. 

Library clubs. See Library associations 
and clubs. 

Library clubs for children. See Clubs for 
children. 

Library commissions. ' 

See also League of library commissions; 
Legislation — United States; Organization of 
libraries. 

Better support for libraries. C. F. Bald- 
win. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 30-2. Mr. '07. 

The aim of the commission is "to Inspire 
communities with a desire for library service. 
... 10 foster zeal In library work ... to pro- 
mote the efflciency of libraries already estab- 
lished." The commission sees the need of tho 
state as a whole and brings to each community 
practical suggestion? adapted to its needs. Tho 
lack of funds Is often due to want of appre- 
ciation of their need. Tho commission thru 
the press, the platform, club meetings, and so- 
cial gatherings should urge the need of better 
support for libraries. "The public are the tax- 
payers, and if they are convinced that the li- 
brary Is a necessity, they will be willing to pay 
for it." The commission too can call atten- 
tion to the large opportunities afforded by li- 
braries for the use of private benevolence. It 
can also help the librarian to win the support 
of the community by setting a high standard 
for the library. "It Is the duty of the com- 
mission to establish close relations with every 
llbrnrian and friend of libraries, to cultivate tn 
all library workers an esprit de corps, loyalty 
to their profession, and devotion to the com- 
mon cause of increasing the sum of general In- 
telligence." 

Commission and the local library. C. F. 
Baldwin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 112-7. Jl. '11. 

The function of the commission in orgranizliig 
libraries has been clearly recognized, but, be- 
yond this, the relation of the commission to 
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communleation with such. . . . 
a. library commission should be measurea not 
by the numbers ot libraries established, not 
even by the numl>er of books available to the 
reading public, but by the efficiency of library 
■ervice thiouftliout the state. The Ideal com- 
mission then will not be satisfied when every 
town of 11 certain population has a library (al- 
though this gives much ground for genuine eal- 
iBfactlon) not even when these libraries are well 
housed, well chosen, well organ! led and eco- 
nomically administered, but must help to keep 
always before the librarians and trustees a 
broader vision of the library's pos^blUtlea, un- 



3 dlBpeiiBlng of funds and the recommend' 

Ing of books. "But experience has shown that 
the establishment and technical organliation 
of libraries is only the beginning and that the 
'advisory work with libraries Is limited only 
by the resourcefulness of the commission Itself.' 
This work has developed by meeting the needs 
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Co-oiieration on [he part of commissioi 
wLtli piililic libraries in ihcir effort 
to reach the farmer. L. H. Mtlam. / 
L. .A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

Notes on this article ore given under tfc 
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' offering untimely criticism, but 
-~aln tain Ing an attitude of helpfulneaa. 
t, „_.. understanding which re- 
nuns in a muiuHi leellng of perfect confidence." 
Among the concrete problems of library ad- 

In solving, the problem ot flnanoe rooy be 
considered llrBt. '"The commission collects re- 
ports and statistics which furnish valuable 
Information for comparison with other libraries. 
Interested trustees Und great satisfaction In 
working out such comparisons, and librarians 
may help by keeping careful records, and above 
all by sending reports promptly. ... In deal- 
ing with city councils, county or township 
boards, comparative statlsllus are again of val- 
ue, and the presence of the state olUcer with 
an authoritative statement regarding the li- 
brary law is often all that Is needed to carry 
the day for the library." Business methods 
have been neglected in many libraries, but the 
commission, by furnishing uniform blanks for 
accounts, has helped to put administrative mat' 
ters on o better business basis. The library 
commissi ona have helped local llbrarlea by 
raising the standard of library service. The 
flrst means to this end has been the summer 
school. "This educating process Is continually 
going on at state and district meetings, and as 
a higher Ideal of the library's place In the 
community is established, the dignity of the 
librarian's olllce will be recognised, and vice 
versa — as better service Is rendered by ths 11- 
fcrary lo the community at large, so will the 
dJgnfty of the Institution be augmented." The 
commission has been able. In many cases, to 
&ct as mediator between librarian and board of 
trustees when differences of opinion have arisen. 
Important ns these details of management may 
be, IE Is In the broader civic work of the library 
that cooperation with the commission Is most 
needed. The librarian In the small town has few 
opporlunltles to come In contact with the great 
movements for civic and social betterment. 
Ther ■ 
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state. L. E. Stearns. A. L. A. Bui \ 
345-8. S. '09. 
Future of library commissions. Lib. JJ 

31; C204. Ag. '06, 
Handbook of [lie State library 
sion tor the state of Delaware- F. 0, 
Kane, Comp. 1-102. '04. 
History of the Wisconsin free librsri 
' >n. Wis. Lib. BuL 5: 73-6. S 
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League of library commissions year-boot, 
1907; comp, by C. F. Baldwin, D. 74P. 
League of library commissions. 
This year-book la Intended to "furnish a f>- 
ttnleal reference book regarding the orgaeilM- 
tlon and present methods of work ot each oW' 
' ' . with a complete dh-eotory Ot eompi'*- 
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-Tlaklng library extension 

number twenty-two act thru numij tuiHu^ 
slona. Massachusetts was the plone«r in in" 
movement establishing a library comralsslan ti 
ISIW. The commlssDU may grant tlOO In boob 
to any town upon the establishment of a ln< 
public library. New Hampshire In 18S1 ena«" 
a law nearly idenlicol with the Maasacliimttt 
law. In 1892 New York developed "a ayslem " 
state supervision of libraries wth more eoO; 
plete centralliatlon than has yel been altwnpl" 
In any other state. The work has been flOU" 
hy the Home education division ot the UnlreJ- 
slly of the slate o( New York, the direotnr « 
the Btafe library being also director ot Hom' 
pducetlon, so that the two Interesls have ti*=l' 
Identified. Under the law. the regents of IM 
Unlversfty were given po*er to Issue charlf« 
and give tlnanclal aid to libraries which fu'llll" 
certain conditions. These libraries are SUp"' 
vised ond Inspected year'y. ?*ew York wss IJJ 
first slate to establish (raveling Tlbrarle*. tM 
first libraries being sent out In IBBS. Other «■ 
tlvltles of the aiviBion Include a llbrnry seMW; 
extension leaching, publication of reports, stwr 
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Ifaraty comnussionB —Co nhnued. 

uiub oulllnea and aids In book Eeleclion, . . . 
In Connecticut, a puhlic library committee &p- 
poinled- by the ntale board at educallon was 
created In ISOS. This committee has advisory 
P0w6re,_ j«4id _ la authoriKBd to give direct Bnancial 
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J muhe personal v 

model ior work in the west. . . , Be^nnlng 
with a nominal opornBrlatlon of 1500, the eimi- 
mlsslon now has (33.500 a year, and its work Is 
carried on thru three departments. (1) travel- 
Inir libraries, (2) department of Instruction, 
which Includes the work of organizing and vlell- 
InK libraries, [he sumroer school, institutes, end 

Ihe permanent library school opened ' 

and it) the leaislatlve reference and di .. 

department. Pleld work and instruction by p 

sonal visits has been emphasized from the slari 

and a largo proportion ot the appropriation liai 



been expended for ; 
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Of the eastPrn group of stales, Maine. New Jer- 
Bpy, and Delaware followed the plan of their 
nelehborine states In ofCBrlny direct Bnancial 
aid to pu^Itc libraries, all ofthem adding the 
feature of traveling libraries. Maine held a 
summer school In 1904. Delaware employed an 
organiicr for a time, and New Jersey now em- 
ploys an organiser regularly, and conducts a 
Bummer school. In Maryland Ihe alale library 
commission encourages thr' establishment of li- 
braries, and operat"s a system of traveling 
libraries. An organizer Is sent out for a few 
months service when funds itre available." In 
Washington a commljelon was established In 
1901 which since 1903 has charge of the state 
library. "The state llhrartan has a free hand 
In extension work, conducts a systeni of travel- 
ing libraries, a summer school, and has inaugi 






I lenlslative reference depai 
m 19"3. California estabilshed an 
parlment of thi 






ated in 1903, and has 1. . .. 
sjrstein of traveling libraries." In 19115 Oregon 
established a commission which controls Ihe 
•cIiODi libraries and establishes traveling llbra- 
rlea. In IWT Missouri nnd North Dakota estab- 
lished commissions. "In Missouri, the law is 
very coraprohenslvo, including supervision o( 
school libraries and courses of lectures on 
library administration In the normal schools In 
addition to Iho usual lines of comml.ialon work. 
" "' "li Dakota the chief work t' "" " '" 
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reference department, and the 
the traveling libraries which a.c n 
Department ot public instruction.' 
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Bstabllshed in"i89'7.' Is advisory only 

and has no appropriation. In 1S1I9. commissions 
were established In seven states, two more fol- 
lowing in 1900, and live others In 1901. Of these 
states, the group In the middle west.— Indiana. 
Iowa. Minnesota and Nebraslia~have followed 
the lines laid down by Wisconsin, each having 
a system of travellnx libraries, and emphasitlng 

«-... ,. ._.. ._.. w. .j[ I,,,, C... 

vv,iuu,.L B suiu,,,.^ r.-,i.nj.. xi^brnBlr 

phnslied work with school llbri 

no other assislanco from the state. . . . Michi- 
gan aidd In the organization and extension of 
Rbrarles thru two agencies: The stale library 
hA3 rrharge of the traveling library system, nnd 
supplies books to communities having no libra- 
ries: the board of library commissioners are 
concerned with building up town llbrarleB, and 
to U1I9 end have a nystem of registered free li- 
braries to which 100 books are loaned for six 
months. . . . Pennsylvania, which established 
* 'Bslon In 1S99, "- " ' ' 



Library commission law of Illinois. Pub, Lib. 
14:301. O. '09. 

The commiHslonerH of the state Illjrary are 
empowered to appoint two persons, who. with 
the state librarian sliall constitute the Illinois 
library extension commission. This commission 
Is to eiBTclSe the usual functions of a library 
commission, under Ihe advice, counsel and con- 
trol ot the board governing the stale library. 
Provision is made (or the appointment o( a li- 
brary organizer and Ihe purchase and circula- 
tion of traveling libraries. A small appropria- 
tion of (1500 a year tor inaugurating the work 
IB avBllablo. 

Library commissions and rural schools. 
C. Marvin. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 314-6. S. 
•08, 

en under the 

Minnesota public library comraisiioii; 
fourth biennial report. ir)OS-i906. O. 
8Sp. pa. Minnesota public library com- 
mission, St. Paul. 
'■The purpose of the commission la to en- 
courage and direct the work of library exten- 
sion In the state, by establishing libraries In 
alt communities able to support them, by im- 
proving libraries already established, and by 
maintaining a system ot free traveling libra- 
ries from which any town, village or communi- 
ty may borrow books." The commlsslan assist 
public Ilorarles by awakening "public inter- 
est through correspondence, printed matter, per- 
sonal visits, or piilillc meetings far disc una Ion 
of the library proposition" It gives ailvlcu 
"regarding laws tnd methods ot organlialloii, 
selection ot buoks, furniture and supplies" to 
towns which are trying to slart lihraries. Vis- 
its are made to libraries already eatablUheJ 
and council In regard to methods of work Is 
given. When new libraries are organized prac- 
tical assistance Is given In classifying, catalog- 
ing, and )n installing proper business methods. 
The commission conducts a summer school, 
sends oiit traveling libraries, and serves as a 
clearing house tor periodicals. 



The Oregon library commission law Is taken 
OS a basis, and changes In It are suggested. 
The text of the Oregon law is given. 

Oregon. Text of library commission law. 
J. Brigham. Lib. J, 30: 049-50. S. '05. 
Our nearest task. library inspection. A. 
Kililahi. For Folke-og Barneboksam- 
linger, 4: 138-43. D. '10. 
Work ot the Indiana commission briefly de- 
scribed. 

Proportional expenditures of library 
commissions. M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 10: 

137-8. Mr. '05. 

Public libraries; Iheir history in Wiscon- 
sin, {p. 18-Q, In books for the people, 
hy H: E. Legler.) D. sap, pa. gratis. Hr 
E. Legler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The work of the Free Ubrarv commission ot 
Wieeonsin may be hrlellysummarlzed as fol- 
lows: '•(!} 8up»rvlBion. V" ' " - 
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Library commissions — Continued. 
monthly bulletin, news notes and sugeresrtions 
to keep librarians and trustees informed in re- 
gard to library progress thruout the state. 
Gives advice and assistance in planning library 
buildings and collects material on this subject 
for the use of library boards. (2) Instruction. 
Aids in organizing new libraries. AsHists in re- 
organizing old libraries according to modem 
methods which insure the best results and 
greatest efBciency of the library. Conducts a 
school for library training for the purpose of 
improving the service in small libraries. Holds 
Institutes for librarians to instruct those who 
cannot attend summer school. (3) Traveling 
libraries. Maintains a system of traveling li- 
braries which furnish books to rural communi- 
ties and villages too small to support local li- 
braries, and to larger villages and towns as an 
inducement to establish free public libraries. 
Aids In organization and administration of 
county traveling library systems. (4) Clearing 
house. Operates a clearing house for maga- 
zines toT build up reference collrctions of bound 
periodicals in the public libraries of the state. 

(5) Document department. Maintains a docu- 
ment department for the use of state officers, 
members of the legislature and others interested 
In the growth and development of affairs In 
the state, and catalogs and exchanges state 
documents for the benefit of public libraries. 

(6) Book lists. Distributes a suggestive list 
of books for small libraries to insure purcjiase 
of the books in the best editions. Issues fre- 
quent buying lists of current books to aid com- 
mittees in securing the best investment of book 
funds. Compiles buying lists on special sub- 
jects or for special libraries upon request." 

Report, iQio. Oregon library commission. 
3op. 'ii. Oregon lib. com. Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

"It is the object of the commission to main- 
tain a library which shall be used by all the 
people of Oregon who desire books for study or 
recreation, and to offer a llbniry service w^hlch 
shall make it possible for the most remote and 
isolated settlements, and the most scattered 
pioneer workers of the state to have Kood books 
to use as freely as they would have them in 
any city. . . . Its library differs from others, 
in having practically all its books in use all of 
the time." Its books may be found in school 
houses, Kranpe halls, general stores and town 
libraries in over 100 places in tlie state. "The 
books in the model school library are being read 
aloud in district si hools in nearly every county; 
the reference collection upon public (luestions 
is in the hands of debaters in many rural and 
high schools; its professional books for teachers 
are in the country schools." The holiday ma- 
terial is used for school entertainments. 
Oranges have envelopes of pamphlets and clip- 
pings for educational work on public questions 
as well as agriculture, recitations from good lit- 
erature are sent out, and study collections are 
sent to women's clubs. The furnishing of de- 
b.ate libraries to high schools is one of the most 
important departments of work. The Influence 
of debates on economic and political subjects is 
very great reaching not only the students but 
their families and also their audiences. The 
commission subscribes for periodicals devoted 
to economic and political science, and makes 
clippings not only from them but also from 
newspapers and national and state dr)cuments. 
Legislative reference work is also an important 
feature of tlie conmiission work. 

Report of the comniittco on essentials of 
a model conmiission law. (.'. lladley. 
Lib. J. 34: 360-1. .\i,^; Same. A. L. A. 
Ihil. 3: 34-'-5. -^^ '^9. 

Reports from state library commissions. 
Pub. Lib. 10: 62-7. F. '05. 



Some historical activities of the Texas 

library and historical commission. E. 

W. Winkler. Quar. Texas State Hist 

Assn. 14: 294-304. Ap. '11. 

The duties of the Texas library and historical 
commission are: 1. To control and administer 
the state library and to maintain therein a leg- 
islative reference section; 2. To conduct library 
extension work; 3. To perform the functions 
of a department of archives and history. 

State administration in Washington. J. 
Holgate. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. i: 4- 
5. Jl. '05. 

A library commission was provided for in 
1901, the commission "to consist of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the presi- 
dents of the state university and the college of 
agriculture together with one member recom- 
mended by the state federation of women's 
clubs and two members appointed by the gov- 
ernor, one of whom was to bo a woman. . . . 
At the session of 1903, the law relating to the 
library commission was repealed and a new one 
pas.sed, providing that the commission should 
consist of the governor, the attorney general 
and the judges of the supreme count. *In addi- 
tion thereto an advisory board is likewise cre- 
ated which shall consist of the superintendent 
of public instruction, of two rersons appointed 
by the governor upon his own initiative, and 
■two other persons to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, one of whom shall be a person recom- 
mended by the state federation of women's 
clubs.' " 

State aid to libraries. G. A. Countryman. 

Pub. Lib. 10: 55-60. F. '05. 

Ma.s.'^achusetts established the first comml.*'- 
sion in 1890. In 1894 nearly half the states had 
commissions. The work of commissions lui« 
varied in difCercnt stales. In general it includes 
giving information and advice on library ecun- 
omy, advice on book- selection, advice on pi:in5 
and furnishings for library buildings, conduct- 
ing of training schools, sending out travelin? 
libraries, organizing and classiifying librarit'.\ 
maintaining clearing houses for books and m u;- 
azines, maintaining state document dcpiri- 
ments, publishing book lists and other help.*. 

State supervision in Texas. P. T. Wind- 
sor. Pub. Lib. 14: 181-2. My. '09. 

The Texas library and historical commission 
is to consist of five member.s — the superintendent 
of pul)llc Instruction, the professor in charge of 
the school of history in the University of Tex- 
as, and three persons to be appointed by the 
governor. The commission elects a state libra- 
rian who will act as its secretarj-. It nas the 
usual duties and powers of a libtary commis- 
sion with reference to library extension, except 
the management of traveling libraries, and I* 
to collect material on Texas history with pow- 
er to publish, to preserve and Index the state 
archives, to carry on legislative reference worK 
and to make a biennial report on the condition 
of libraries in the state. 

Story of conditions down in Missouri. 
M. Wales. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 350-2. S. 
•09. 

Synopsis of laws authorizing library com- 
'missions. Pub. Lib. 10:83-7. F. 'o5- 

Trend of library commission work. C 
Hadley. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 197-202. S. '09- 

"Co-operation is no new word In commission 
work. For several years there has been sui- 
ficiont co-operation between the various states 
for the exchange of benefits among the library 
commissions. But the co-operation which seems 
necessarv at present, is not simply a friendiv 
attitude or theory of work, but a positive ana 
vital connection between the commission ana 
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Library commissions — Continued, 
ou,t8ide forces, and between the commission 
and every library within its state. AVIth a def- 
inite and Intelligent study of co-operative pos- 
sibilities and a willingness to merge commis- 
sion activities with those of individual libraries 
results should be unusual. . . . The library 
commission can co-operate with the state 
board of health, and through exhibits, spealcers 
and books, Join in the fight against disease and 
suffering. It can work with the state flsh and 
game commission and increase the understand- 
ing and respect for animal life about us. As- 
sociated with the state board of forestry and 
with the state geologist, the commission can 
help libraries to teach the proper use of na- 
tural resources and- how to protect them for 
future generations. Better ideas of home eco- 
nomics, of sanitary surroundings and in- 
creasing the earnings from the farm will fol- 
low if library commissions will bring the state 
agricultural college with its varied resources 
into touch with the small community. Similar- 
ly, thru co-operation with landscape artists and 
architects the commission can demonstrate the 
economy in beauty." 

Unsolved problems of the library com- 
missions. M. E. Ahern. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 231-6. Jl. '07. 

Library commissions have still to find their 
ideal relations with women's clubs and state 
departments of education. Questions are 
raised on the problems of sta.rting libraries in 
communities unable to support them and of 
securing sufllcient appropriations for the neces- 
sary work of a commission. The commissions' 
relations to library boards are improving and 
it is to be hoped their relations with libra- 
rians also. Inharmonious feeling usually arises 
from misunderstanding. The relation to tho 
state libraries is a serious unsolved problem. 
Miss Ahern regrets the tendency of bulletins 
of commissions to develop into library journals 
and advises the commissions to do a greater 
work in distributing Department of agriculture 
bulletins to farmers of the state. 

Valtie of a library commission. W. M. 
Black. Pub. Lib. 16: 53-6. F. '11. 

The Library association of Virginia plans to 
introduce at the next session of the legislature 
in 1912, a bill providing that the powers of the 
present State library board be enlarged so as 
to include all the powers delegated in other 
states to a library commission. The appropri- 
ation asked for would provide for the employ- 
ment of an organizer whose duty it would be 
to keep in touch with library conditions thru- 
out the state, to encourage all efforts toward 
the establishment of a library; to arouse en- 
thusiasm where none exists; to visit existing 
libraries and to bring to them advice, en- 
couragement and new ideas. A large part of 
the money spent by the state for public educa- 
tion goes to the fortunate few who carry on 
their education in the higher Institutions. It 
is the privilege of the library to minister to the 
larger number whose education ends with the 
elementary school. "When our higher Institu- 
tions of learning wish to make an appeal for 
increased funds for carrying on their great and 
Important work they send men of elofjuence to 
plead their cause In our legislative halls, and 
shall no one be found to speak one word of ap- 
peal for the uplifting of this uneducated and 
untrained mass that annually leaves the public 
schools with an education not only not com- 
pleted but not even fairly begun?" 

What a library commission will do for 
Kentucky. W: F. Yust. I2p. '09. 

What state library commissions are and 
what they are doing. H: E. Leglcr. Lib. 
J. 30: C40-S. S. *05. 

"In the [east] direct aid to libraries, with but 
limited supervision (except in New York) seems 
to have been adopted as most likely to stimulate 



the librarj' movement. In the middle west, no 
direct state aid is given the local libraries, but 
it Is held to be Important to concentrate effort 
upon field and instructional work, including the 
organization of new libraries and reorganiza- 
tion of older ones on approved lines, instruc- 
tion by means of institutes and summer schools, 
and Individual instruction to librarians in their 
own libraries. Instructional publications, such 
as book lists, bulletins, and circulars of informa- 
tion are also made an important channel of use- 
fulness. . . . That commission will accomplish 
most within the sphere of its influence which 
seeks to exercise the least autocratic authority, 
but instills into its relation with the libraries 
of the state the unobtrusively persuasive rather 
than the domineeringly exacting element; which 
assumes the attitude, not of a censor whose 
judgment is dreaded, but of a guide, counsellor 
and friend, whose advice is sought and followed 
because given confidence. It will prove a mis- 
take to invest any commission with powers «o 
broad in scope that it becomes virtually a large 
library with branches scattered over the state. 
In all matters of moment affecting the admin- 
istration of the small library', including the se- 
lection and purchase of books, the commission 
should endeavor to exert a directing influence 
by suggestion and counsel, but not otherwise." 

— Discussion by A. L. A. at Portland. Lib. 
J. 30: C 1 54-8. S. '05. 

What the state library commission can 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C247-S1. Ag. *o6. 

The library commission worker should keep 
in mind the difference between counsel and in- 
terference. Sihe should put herself in the 
place of the librarian of the small library. 
Commission bulletins are helpful to small li- 
braries. 

Where should state aid and a local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension 
work? A. Wynkoop. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
238-43. JI. '07. 

State aid should bo given libraries because 
"the Intellectual and social condition of each 
locality of the state Is a matter of concern, 
not only to the people of that locality, but to 
the whole state. . . . The s<ate is the natural 
and logical agent for co-ordinating and sys- 
tematizing the work of scattered libraries 
whereby each may strengthen and enrich the 
others. Initiative here surely belongs to the 
state." Again "the state can be made the most 
efficient factor Iq arousing the sense of local 
responsibility and stimulating local initiative." 
Coopcraton is of great benefit to libraries. 
Why should not the state work toward this 
end? 

With the prairie dwellers of Nebraska. C. 
Templeton. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 348-50. S. 
'09. 

Work of a library commission ; a note on the 
Wisconsin free library commission. J. D. 
Stewart. Lib. World. 12 : 63-6. Ag. '09. 

Work of the Connecticut commission. C. 
M. Hcwins. Lib. J. 30: C5I-5- S. '05. 

The commission "revises the book-lists ^ent 
by towns, and spends the state grant to tho 
best of its ability, gives advice and assistance 
to librarians and teachers, tries to establish 
new libraries and make subscription libraries 
free, holds neighborhood meetings, publishes 
documents and book-lists, and circulates trav- 
elling libraries. The neighborhood meetings are 
for eight or ten towns, sometimes for more, 
and lessons in mending and repairing and simple 
talks on cataloging, classification, the use of 
pictures, work with children, etc., are given at 
them." 
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Library congresses. 

Brussels meeting, 1910. M. E. A. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 335-8. O. '10. 

Some results of the Brussels congresses. 
H: V. Hopwood. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 
1-16. Ja. '11. • 

The acts pt an international congress are not 
immediately effective. They are subject to rat- 
ification by the participating associations, hence 
such a congress is only a "means of comparing 
conditions and formulating methods." Mr. Hop- 
wood recommends that the library association 
should ••Adx)pt, in whole or part, the Code of 
Rules for bibliography and documentation; Do 
all in its power to secure the issue of a perfect 
bibliographical current list in England, and 
work for the establishment of a national offlce 
of bibliography in England; Perform its share 
of work in the preparation of a bibliographical 
terminology, and the international code of 
rules; Exhibit a lively Interest In Local Rec- 
ords, and the organization of the service to the 
charge of which they are entrusted; Work for 
the establishment of a national exchange serv- 
ice in England; Endeavor to keep in touch 
with professional educational matters on the 
continent, and ultimately, perhaps, foster a 
system of exchange for students and assist- 
ants." 

Library day. 

Program and selections for the observ- 
ance of library day, November 4th, by 
the schools of Alabama. Dept. of edu- 
cation, Montgomery, Ala. 

Library economy. 

American public library. A. E. Bostwick. 
393p. *$i.50. '10. Appleton. 

Notes on this book are given under the 
heading Libraries — United States. 

American public library, by A. E. Bost- 
wick. Review. Nation. 91: 78. Jl. 28, '10. 

Annotated syllabus for the systematic 
study of librarianship. J. D. Brown, 
pa. ♦is. Library supply co., London. 

Contains an exhaustive list of books and arti- 
cles on practical librarianship, fully annotated. 
Also tables of factors and percentages by which 
any problem which may arise in connection 
with the planning or stocking of a library can 
be worked out. 

Bibliography of library economy: a clas- 
sified index to the professional periodi- 
cal literature relating to library econ- 
omy, printing, methods of publishing, 
copyright, bibliography, etc. H. G. T. 
Cannons. O. 448p. 7s. 6d. '10. S. Russell 
& Co., Colonial House, Tooley St., S. 
E., London. 

Care of school libraries and some helps 
which arc available. F. K. Walter. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2: 256-60. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet.) '11. Michigan 
State bd. of library commissioners. 

An article which considers the adaptation of 
general library methods to the needs of the 
small school library. Fuller notes are given 
under the heading School libraries. 

Classification: class Z, bibliography and 
library science. Library of congress. 
Reprint, 1910. 



Guide to librarianship; a series of reading 
lists, methods of study and tables of fac- 
tors and percentages required in connex- 
ion with library economy. J. D. Brown. 
93P. 2s. 6d. '09. Libraco limited. Lon- 
don. 

y^J^S}^^ 5" ^^]*^ article are given under the 
heading Examinations. 

Helps for librarians. North Carolina Lib. 
Bui. i: 105-8. D. 'II. 

u ^a}^^ ??v. *^i® article are given under the 
heading Librarians' aids. 

Librarian's book shelf. la. Lib. Q. 5: 207. 
A p. '08. 

Library economy and history. New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, v. 12: 193-206. 
'05.- 

Library economy in the sixteenth century. 

W. R. B. Prideaux. bibliog. il. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. ii: 152-74. Ap. '09. 

An extended, scholarly account of mediaeval 
libraries and the'ir methods. 

Library methods for school teachers. G. 
E. Salisbury. O. 37P. pa. 25c. '03. G. E. 
Salisbury, Whitewater state normal, 
Wis. 

A handbook for teachers having township or 
high school libraries to care for. 

Manual of library economy; new and rev. 
cd. J. D. Brown. O. 415P. il. ♦Ss. 6d. 
'07. Library supply co., 181 Queen Vic- 
toria St., London, E. C. 

Notes on the bibliography of library 
economy. A. G. S. Josephson. Pub. Lib. 
10: 122-3. Mr. '05. 

On libraries, for librarians;^ an article 
reprinted from the New international 
encyclopedia. M. Dewey. I4p. Melville 
Dewey, Albany, N. Y. 

A brief history of libraries with notes on 
buildings and the various departments of work. 

Practical use of books and libraries: an 
elementary manual. G. O. Ward. 0. 
8ip. *$i. 'II. Boston bk. 

— Teaching outline to accompany same. 
O. 5op. pa. 50C. '11. Boston bk. 

Small library: a guide to the collection 

and care of books. J. D. Brown. D. v, 

I54P. *75c. '07. Dutton.' 

A book based on a series of articles Trhich 
appeared in the I.ibrarv World some years sgo- 
It "deals with the methods and stock of libra- 
ries for children, the home, the worksftiop, the 
school and the small municipal library; and !»• 
eludes chapters on the elements of classlfica- 
tlon, cataloging, book selection and public 
rules and service." Lib. World. 10: 97. S. '07. 

Library exhibits. See Exhibits in libraries. 

Library extension. 

See also Advertising the library; Book 
wagons; Branch libraries; County extend: 
Foreigners and libraries; Home dellYery of 
books; Lectures; Legislative referenea work* 
Libraries. Use of by the public; Ubmrtet 9» 
schools; Libraries as sodal oantem: Xiim7 
commissions; Municipal reference work: SocUl 
settlements and libraries; Toiwufaip eKliBtMli 
Traveling libraries; Worldiigni«n ^f^^ the W^ 
rary. 
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ibwry txtttaiion— Continued- 
Aberdeen association. L. J. Burpee, A. L. 
A. Bill. 4: 680-3. S. 'lo. 

The walk of this ussoclallon Is Unique ■■be- 
cause Canada alone a u si pile a. lo any material 
extent, the condlllona under which It eiisls.'" 
Startlns rrgm a small center (he asBOClallon la 
now niillon.al In scope with "bninches all over 
Canada though It has only one salaried oHlclal. 



its 






1 Ottai 



this central branth literature l« dlatributed all 
over the Dominion. At hrst It was sent only to 
Individual seiiiera living In remote corners or 
the country. To give the work a nersonal char- 
acter each worker In a branch "was asHlsned a 
names, and Ihencerorward 

iponded with her group ' 



number of 
recipients of 



readers and lt» success has depended Inevitably 
upon the character of the Individual worker. 
From small beginnings the work hag grown 
until up 10 dnle half a mllllan rarcela at select- 
ed books and maKOKlneB have been sent out to 
aelUers. The material Is collected locally by 
the branches, though much of tt comes from 
EriBlund. it la carried free or charge by Bteam- 
ship companies and railroads. Each branch has 
its own mailing list. The complete list Is kept 
nt Ottawa where new applications must be sent 
tor approval to prevent duplication and tho 
sending too many parcels to one locality, for 

i la that thpy are to pass thi 



and magazlnea 



sociatlor 



. . The 



■■ Literature is sent by 
Iter and mining camps, to 
I, Hsliermen. to the imml- 
IX. to Dr. Grenfell's and 
flahlng and coasting ves- 



Adniiiiistrative units ir 
— state, county, tow 
Dudgeon. A, L. A. 



library 1 
iship, city. M. S. 
Bui. s: 130-8. Jl. 



When one sets out to make a study of tho 
comparative e HI Clancy of the different library 
units, he llnds that no standard has been eatab- 
II shed by whlcli such efficiency can be meas- 
ureil. Kothlng remains but to make a slnnd- 
ard, and, -while the dlfflcultles of such a task 



quality 
with ref 
who coir 



lence. Two of the eler 
o the standard. Ilrst, that o 
hunger, and second, thai 01 



more, until the need of the persons served by 
the unit has been demonstrated and the quality 
of the book delivered has been established, 
figures representing merely the number of books 



circulated by a 






e books to fifty peopli 



; present paper 1 



L 



work of the different adminl: 
tratlve units with the work of the averai 
city library. The conclusion is. that. 
comparisons are possible 



end city library; ! 
r ntted.t 



is greater and more Intense than the book 
hunger oC those who are served by tha average 
hat the quality of 
r Intrinsically and 
....^.. ..u u.i.o> IMS uccds of those recelv- 
than fs the book which circulates within 
the city system; 3. That the extension systems 
circulate tho books on their ahelvca more freely 
than do town and city libraries: 4. That It 

hungry rural dlalrlcla than It coau to deliver 
the poor and less needed books to urban dwel- 
iera." The units of extension work fall Into 
two claaees: 1, slate work; Z, local work. Tho 
consensus of opinion seems to be that "locol 
extension work will never attain a scope and 

stale traveling libraries. If we had Ideal g«o- 
graphical. Industrial, social and financial con- 
ditions. Including distribution of population and 
papulation centers, slate traveling librarlea 
might become Unnecessary." It haa been sug- 
gested that Iowa, possessing In a great meas- 
ure, these characteristics, might be able to 
drop Its traveling library work. But a more 
particular Inquiry reveals the fact that portions 
or the stale would be left wholly without book 
service. Any extension system to succeed muat 
meet certain easentlal requirements. "1. No 
unit of extension work can succeed unless It 
is gathered around and has as a center u li- 
brary with considerable resources of books and 
funds: 2. A centralization of population and 
wealth found only In a city or large village Is 
necessary before there can exist a library with 
resources of funds and books sufficient to form 
u center of a successful system; 3. Bach unit 
for extension work muat embrace a community 
of natural solidarity. Political divisions, wheth' 
er they ■ 



every farmhouse, howi 

ural community. The Individual who hoa lived 
In u rural home knows that for every farm 
there Is a city or village which Is spoken of 
in the circle as 'town'. No one Is In doubt as 
lo what is meant by the word. . . . Our 
conclusion therefore Is that the natural unit 
for library work Is the community which nat- 
urally centers Itself around some city or village. 
No farmer and no farmer's family should D« 
aalted lo travel In one direction for their books 
while they travel In another direction for thoir 
commercial, social, and Industrial assoclatlona." 
The conclusion la now generally accepted 
that when communities are to share In the 
privileges of the city or village library, they 
may be expected lo contribute toward the sup- 
port of the library. "Wo make the suggestion 
that In reaching this conclusion rustic psy- 
chology has not been sufficiently considered. 
Every farmer Is psychologically from UI««>uH. 
You cannot imitate the pieman In his trans- 
actlan with Simple Simon, and ask the town 
or county official flnat to show his penny be- 
fore you deliver your product to him. If you 
do not demonstrate to him the value of Uhrary 
seri-lce. If you do not. In other words, deliver 
the goods before you make demand for a show- 

Ihe same reply to you that Simple Simon made 
to the pieman and Inform you that Indeed he 
hasn't any penny to exchange for the library 
service." A summing up of the conclusions 
Arrived at in this study Is as follows: "I. As- 
suming that the efficiency of library service 
depends upon the need of the person served, 
the quality of the book furnished, the fre- 
quency with which the average book ts cir- 
culated, and the cost of the service, experience 

capable of being efficiently operated: 2. Under 
existing condlllona it is for the present, at 
least, necessary to employ the state as n unit 
in Iraveilns library work; I. The boundaries 
of a unit of local library extension work can 
" ' " -- ■ ^undarles of polities' 



1 

I 



would aeem 

That the need of books— the book 

by the extension system. 



. No u 



II needs: the unit mut 



A 
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Library extension — Continued. 
with considerable resources of books and funds; 
The existence of such a library presupposes 
the existence of a city or village of considerable 
size; E^ach unit must include a community of 
natural solidarity bound together by social, in- 
dustrial and natural interests; 6. The natural 
order of extending library service into sur- 
rounding territory is that the value of library 
service must be demonstrated before funds are 
demanded; 7. The law providing for library 
extension should be such as to render contribu- 
tions by one community to another voluntary 
rather than compulsory, and should permit any 
political division to contract with any other 
political division for library service." 

Branch libraries and other distributing 
agencies; preprint of Manual of library 
economy', ch. xv. L. A. Eastman, 
bibliog. i8p. pa. loc. '11. A. L. A. 

Branch library and its relation to the 
district. C. E. HoWard. A. L. A. Bui. 
5: 109-12. Jl. '11. 

The branch library can find many opportuni- 
ties to carry on extension work. The Pitts- 
burgh branches are doing such work. Fuller 
notes on the article are given under the head- 
ing Branch libraries. 

Circulation. Lib. J. 31: C259-63. Ag. '06. 

Miss Hopkins says "no station should be es- 
tablished without good and sufficient reason," 
while others advocate the establis^iilng of small 
stauons so that the people may get books near 
tlioir homes, using tne central building mainly 
for administration work. There would seem 
to be no excuse for the library maintaining 
Sunday .school libraries, but it is well to send 
books to the schools, to fire departments and 
even to make a house to house delivery where 
people cannot be served directly. Each Individ- 
ual librarian must try to meet the needs of 
her town. Make the library so attractive that 
all classes will come to it naturally. 

Civic improvement and development. M. 
S. Dudgeon. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 60-4. 
My. 'II. 

Some suggestions as to what the library can 
do in advancing movements for civic Improve- 
ment, with references to articles In earlier num- 
bers of the Bulletin treating on specific phases 
of the subject. 

Co-operation on the part of commissions 
with public libraries in their efforts to 
reach the farmer. C. H. Milam. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4: 746-51. S. '10. 

There arc 25 states which have made provi- 
sions for extending public library service to 
rural citizens. In the New England states the 
township Is the library unit and laws provide 
for the organization of a public library by any 
town or group of towns working together; or 
for an appropriation by a town to secure the 
use of a public library already established in 
a neighboring town. Branches and sub-stations 
may be established as the needs of the citizens 
require. The Vermont commission makes the 
distribution of state funds ((Midltlonal upon the 
establishment of such branches. The laws in 
(^ther states providing public; library facilities 
for townships are of two classes: those which 
provide f<»r township libraries pure and simple; 
and those which provide for township support 
of public libraries In towns and cities. The 
township libra ly system, as It worked out In 
one state. Indiana, proved unsuccessful. In the 
first pla<e no annual fund was provided for 
new books and for rebinding^. and in the sec- 
ond the libraries were placed in the hands of 
township trustees who seldom proved efficient. 



The cooperative library serving all the people 
of a township is provided for by the laws of 
Iowa, Indiana. Minnesota. Ohio and Washing- 
ton. California has developed a county library 
system. "The California plan Is an effort to 
systematize the public libraries of the state, 
to co-ordinate the libraries as the public schools 
are co-ordinated. The state library is the head 
of the system, and the librarian of the state 
library is given certain powers comparable to 
those enjoyed by the state superintendent of 
public instruction. This is said to be the most 
decisive step in recent years in public library 
development." The best way to obtain money 
for rural extension is to tax the people who 
will be benefitted. The maximum rate in the 
different states is about one mill. "Rural ex- 
tension is not a missionary movement, nor a 
thing to be thrust on from the outside. We 
must demand that, in the end, farmers shall pav 
for their library service what it is worth, and 
not what the city library (already established) 
can afford to do it for." The common method 
of distribution Is thru deposit stations lo- 
cated, as traveling library stations are. in 
school houses, stores, post offices, creameries, 
or in private homes. In extension work the 
librarian should keep in mind that part of 
her personal attention belongs to out of town 
patrons. If possible she should find opportu- 
nities to visit the districts whose patrons' 
never reach the main library. "In a large 
county system, the chief librarian cannot, of 
course, find much time for this sort of thing, 
but some one who knows books and is quail- 
fled to speak Intelligently about them, and 
who can officially represent the main library, 
should meet the people of the rural districts, 
individually, or In groups, at regular Inter- 
vals. These patrons should paj* for and re- 
ceive their share of all library service." The 
commission may cooperate with the public 
library in the matter of securing better and 
more adequate library laws, and in the agi- 
tation which is necessary to awaken librarians, 
township trustees and the public generally to 
the need of further rural extension. 

Extension of the library movement to the 
country districts. C. Thomas-Stanford. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 432-8. S. '08. 

Farmer, his book and heart. F. Hobart. A. 

L. A. Bui. 4: 739-42. S. 'lb; Pub. Lib. 

16: 6-9. Ja. '11. 

The author protests against the Idea that 
the farmer should be supplied first of all 
with books pertaining to his profession. 
"Give the farmer books as you would other 
men; study him individually and supply his 
need. The very character of his work makes 
him a thinker if not a reader, and he may 
be both." 

Field libraries. M. Dewey. Dial. 40: 75-7- 
l'\ I . '06. 

Notes on this article are given xmder the 
heading Book wagons. 

Helpful spirit. W^rmont Lib. Com. Bui. 

7: 4-5. a 'II. 

The Vermont library commission in granting 
state aid to libraries advises a liberal policy 
of lending books ."secured thru such aid outside 
the limits of the town. "We deal with towns, 
not because their boundaries limit the pood a 
book may do, but because as towns they offer 
us the most satisfactory unit to deal with— a 
unit which .supplies the necessary legal ma- 
chinery for receiving and caring for the state's 
gift." ' 

House to house delivery of books. G. E. 
Forrest. Lib. J. 30: 338-40. Je. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Home delivery of books. 
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Library KXttaaion—C.?nlinufd. 

How one library serves the townspeople. 

M. L. Congdon. Vermont Lib. Com. 

Bui. 5: 3-4- Je- '09. 

The Gilbert Hart library, WnlllnKrora. Vsr- 

tnonl. I9 a. township library. Books arc sent ta 

various outlying points and circulated by local 

librarians atier the manner ol traveling Ubra- 

How to extend the usefulness of public 

libraries- J: A. C. Deas. O. 23p, 'yd. '04. 

Library bureau, London. 
Indirect influence of the public library in 

religious education. B. C. Steiner. Re- 

lig. Educ. 4: 107-11. Ap, '09. 

The first Indirect rellgloiiB Influence ot the 
library Is tbrough the lite and character of 
those who administer It. That Influence may 
be exerted outside the library. Church eatber- 
InBS and Sunday schools may be addressed, 
mfsalon classes and children's church clubs 
may be helped by personal Intercourse with the 
library starT. Suitable rellglOUB books should 
be selected (or the elrculuUng library— books 
of dignity and merit about the religious life, 
the Bible, Christianity and other {[raat rellKioua. 
These books should be brought to the attention 
ot readers. Helps for pastors and teachers In 
Sunday school should be provided. The Enoch 
Pratt free library has about 16.000 well select- 
ed books on rallglous subjects. Its collection ot 
Roman Catholic books Is ao extensive that Fath- 
er O'Donovan iirepared and printed an unofllclal 
list of the books of especial Interest Co Cath- 
olics. Monthly lists of books for teachers of 
the Intemnllonnl Sunday-school lessons are bul- 
letined, books are sent to Sunday schools as 
well us to public schools. 

Influence of the public library. W: Law. 
Lib. .\s5t. 8: aoS-ii, 2-V-9. N.-D. 'ii: 

The judges In a recent essay contest In which 
bank clerks, shop assistants and artisans took 
part expressed surprise nt the high level ot 
I by the majorit] 
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brarlans and their assistants have been quietly 
and unostentatiously helping and guiding them 
in their reading and studies for years. The 
result attained, though It may be a 'discovery' 
to certain publishers and Journalists, Is neither 
a surprise nor a discovery to us. it Is simply 
the natural result at reading and studying 
works, borrowed from our public libraries, 
which have been carefully and Judiciously ae- 
lecled, or. In other words. It Is the fruit of our 
labours. It la well-known that the majority ot 
working men have had to leave school early, In 
order to serve their apprenticeships, or to assist 
In earning their living. The long and irregu- 
lar hours worked, family and social duties, long 
distances from the classrooms and other rea- 
sons, often prevent their attending evening and 



other 



They 



nally 



find a little time for reading and study ii 
privacy or their own homes. It la here Liia> 
the public library proves Its great u.^efulneBS 
by providing the means of self-education and 
by placing the sum lotal of human knowledge 

Ing." It la not the working man only who Is 
helped by the library. It is an educational In- 
stitution tor all classes. The history of the 
development of the school system coincides with 
the development of (he public llbrory. The 
library reaches the school thru the teocher and 
thru direct contact wllh the children In the 
Juvenile libraries. The library is making every 
eflort now to help Ihe business man by provid- 
ing directories, gnxeteers. atlases and other 
works of ready reference. The literary man, 
the historian, scientists, lawyers, clergy m en 1 



besides this the library If 
..nt and recreation to many. Li- 
braries which are not carrying on these lines 
of work because of the limitation of the library 
rate have an Inaufnclent excuse. With a \ery 
little expenditure the scope of the library may 
be extended. Boxes of boohs may be supplied 
to working men's clubs, or (o other Institutions. 
and the books may even be supplemented with 
gramophone records and music rolls for the 
piano player. Some may say this Is not wllhtn 
Ihe scope or function of the public libmry but 
"In recent years, library authorities have been 
called upon to perform duties which would hare 
surprlaed the founders of the public library 
movement." In considering the convenience o( 
borrowers, II Is well to give more attenllun to 
the difncultiea often experienced by new resi- 
dents In obtaining library tickets. It Is not 
always easy (or a stranger to secure the signa- 
ture o[ a rate payer, und It Is suggesled that a 
system of transfer tickets between libraries be 
instlluted. By this means a borrower ot one 
library who moves to a. new locality could Im- 
mediately enjoy the privileges ot the library 
In his new home. 
Librarian as a factor in community de- 
velopment. W- L. Finch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
7: 64-6. My. '11, 
Librarian as an educator, W. D. John- 
ston. Lib, J. 3S: 437-4I. O. '10. 

One of the signs of & change In educational 
Ideals Is if- 



ward child mi 






I 



i 



m, the playground. Another educallon- 
idency Is toward the multiplication of 
■ of study. Many subjects could be 
"1 (n better advantage In a library. 
In the author's opinion, la seldom 

other modern demand la for the extension 
of educational facilities to those outside the 
schools. Summer schools, evening schools and 



.._ _._ . . . y facill- 

I.lhrarles have a field for development In 
building - -• '- --- 



ties. 



special col lectio!.... 

_;ceplB an extraordinary 

collection of books ahould consider Itself 
under obligation to add to that colleclIOD and 
keep It up-to-date. But the library should not 
depend on chance gifts. It should study tha 
needs of the community and make such 
special collections as circumstances require. 

Libraries for sick and crippled children. 
M G. Quigley. Char. 20: 131-2. .\p, 25. 



'08. 



I under tb« 



.11 this article are glv 
heading Children's department. 

Libraries that reach all the people. I. 
Van Kleeck. World's Work. 15: 10105- 
8. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Worklngmen and the library. 

Library and municipal betterment. M, 
Newhard. Minn, Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
3: 56-8. D, '10. 

The Ubrarlsti can brine closer exoneration 
with the schools, can give talks on United Stale* 
history subjects, can work thru the nlglit school 
One Michigan librarian helped 10 beautify the 
town by distributing penny packets of flower and 
vegetable seeds. The librarian can help the al- 
dermen and eily ofndals by collectInK ''cllnnlncs 
and pictures that suggest Idea 
prove ment." 
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Library extension — Continued^ 

Library and the community. I. Van 

Klccck. Char. 21: 391-7. D. 5, '08. 

The Passaic library opens its lecture hall to 
the Italian Dante society and buys books in 
Italian for its Italian citi2ens. An exhibition 
of needlework brought many women of foreign 
birth to the library for the first time. Games 
and guessing matches attracted boys who had 
heretofore stood about the saloons. Libraries 
that provide books in their own languages for 
the foreigners resident in their cities are well 
repaid for the trouble and expense involved. 
•*The BInghamton library gave a series of lec- 
tures with practical demonstrations on cooking 
for families of moderate means. In another 
town the women gave their attention to how 
school children should bo dressed and fed." A 
bird club organized in Madison, New Jersey 
utilized profitably the energies of a gang of 
boys. Grand Rapids has a medical reading 
room for "nurses and physicians and procures 
books from the library of the surgeon-general's 
office in Washington and other institutions for 
special investigations. ... It may be doubted 
whether half of the residents of an average city 
block could answer such definite questions as, 
•Who is responsible for keeping the streets in 
your block clean?', 'Does he keep them so?', 
'Where is your nearest hospital in case of acci- 
dent?', 'Where is your nearest fire alarm?' For 
a number of years the Newark library has been 
stimulating Interest and giving out information 
about its own city organization and manage- 
ment, and its young people show an intelligent 
concern in its affairs. If anybody there wants 
to know about its fire department, its water 
supply, the commercial development of the 
place, or other matters of moment to every 
citizen in voting on municipal matters, he can 
get and carry away with him a brief synopsis 
of the principal facts bearing, on the question." 
The Newark library gives forestry exhibits. 
"The recognition of public events and historic 
dates, notices of books on current events, birth- 
days of authors with their portraits and works, 
receptions to distinguished citizens, arbor day, 
flag day, days of Importance In local history: 
collecting views and picture post cards of scenes 
of local and historical Interest; the preparation 
of special reference lists for speakers and writ- 
ers on i)ubllc matters: the sending of books to 
l)ubllc institutions of all kinds, — hospitals, 
schools, and jails: co-operation with Sunday 
schools, giving the best references on organiza- 
tion, teacliing. and missions. — nil these are use- 
ful and publlosplrlted activities of a library." 

Library as a social center. G. Country- 
man. ^Minn. Pub. Lib. Com, Notes. No. 
5: 3-5. D. '05; Same. Pub. Lib. 11: 5-7. 
ja. '06. 

The library is no longer simply a depository of 
bdoks. It endeavors to minister to all the needs 
of its oummunity as f.ir as oonsistt'nt with the 
spirit of a library. Children's rooms are estab- 
lished, clubs and s()ciotl<\s find homos there, 
books and people (;ome face to face. 

Liljrary development in the past twenty 
years; symposium. Pub. Lib. 16: 203-7. 
My. 'II. 

Library extension. E: A. Birj^e. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 163-7, 215-7, 259-61. Ap.-Je. '05. 

"First of distributing agencies I must place 
branches, sub-stations, delivery stations, school 
libraries and similar agencies for collecting, dis- 
tributing and placing library books. ... In sev- 
<-raI cities, especially Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
home libraries have been sent to families in the 
poorer parts of the city wliere books are least 
used. These libraries consist of some 2u books 
carefully chosen, are placed In homes where 
children are to be foiuid. aiid are to be used 
by a cirele of 10 to in children. . . . The prac- 
tical difficulties developed in trying [home de- 
livery! seem to liave been found in general too 
great to be overcome. . . . To increase the circu- 
lathm of books is well, but it is a far better thing 



to bring people to the librar>'; for after all, the 
influence of a library is something other and 
higher than the influence of a book, and the lit- 
erary habit, if intelligently directed, is of even 
more value to its possessor than the habit cf 
reading. . . . The people who visit the libraiy 
must feel as they enter its door the friendly 
welcome of the books and must feel that the 
administration of the institution, as represented 
In the llbrarj' stafl:, exists for the purpose of In- 
troducing these book friends to all the world. 
Library rules there must be. necessarily, but 
they must be as few and as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible. . . . We cannot remind ourselves too fre- 
quently that the fundamental purpose of good 
books and so of the library which posseses them, 
is to give pleasure, and that the llbrai-y ought 
to be more closely and peculiarly a.<^ociated with 
pleasure than any other institution supported 
by the public." 

Library extension and traveling libraries, 
bibliog. Chaut. 43 : 277-82. My. 'oiS. 

Library extension movement. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 12: 550-4. N. '10. 

At first the library was a collection of books 
to be seen but not handled. Then people 
were admitted to the shelves. Later they 
were allowed to take a book home if they 
had ])reviously signed a form which must 
also be signed by two property holders. The 
time has come for library privileges to be ex- 
tended so that professional people whatever 
their position could borrow any reasonable 
number of books. Hooks from reference de- 
partments should be loaned, tradespeople 
should be invited to the library, and the tele- 
phone made use of in ordering books. 

Phases of library extension. H: E. Le^- 

ler. A. L. A. Bui. i: 96-101. Jl.; Same. 

Lib. J. 32: 303-7. Jl. '07. 

"The Immediate concern of those engaged in 
library extension must be with the forces 
reaching the adult population, and especially 
the young men and women engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits." The enrollment In corres- 
pondence schools of a million grown-up men 
and women .sbows how eager they are to con- 
tinue their education. It Is the duty of the li- 
brary to help them in every possible way. 

Progress in library extension in a small 
library. Mrs. W. G. Clough. Pub. Lib. 
10: 168-9. A p. '05. 

Public library a social foice in Pitts- 
burgh. F. J. Olcott. il. map. Survey. 2y. 
849-61. Mr. 5, '10. 

Public library and allied agencies. C ^^• 
Smith. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: !--• 
J a. '06. 

"A modern library Is not merely a conserva- 
tive agency lor the preservation of books, but a 
positive educational force In the community- 
. . . Library alliances may be roughly classM 
as those within Its doors and those without 
Among the former, lot us note ihat it may be a 
center of art influence, by setting apart a room 
for pictures and all works of art. . . . The 
library must minlsitcr to this need of clvlliia* 
tion, the supplying of a taste for the beautiful. 
Again, it muFt be a museum of curiosities and 
rare articles liable to otherwise become l»^s5t. 
Such movements always begin slowly, and in 
a small way; hence, -this Is the time to com- 
mence such a collection while tlie library Itself 
Is In the formative state. Th^re should also be 
a mnpic room and a collection of music, both 
sheet music and ]»ooks on the art. which vill 
circulp.te as do books. Lecture courses arc 
perfectly le«<itimate. . . . The university exten- 
sion system, which is doin>jf such wonderful 
work in some places, naturally allies Itself to 
the library idea." The most important of the 
alliances outside The walls of the building are 
Its branch libraries. "IJbrarl.js must go where 
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the people are. The delivery station precedes 
the branch Itself. In SomervJlle, Mass., there 
is a house lo house delivery; and tlie reg^ilar 
"delivery, somewhat as the free delivery system 
of mails, is not an impossibility. Boston has 
twenty- two branches and flfty delivery sta- 
tions. . . . The assistance given to schools is 
connected with a sample library sent out from 
the central station, and this contains books es- 
pecially selected to supplement the work of the 
teacher. Both teacher and pupils get, too, 
training in the methods of library administra- 
ton which makes them better patrons of the 
greneral library. The story hour, where the 
child is made to love literature, is fast becom- 
ing a recognized necessity. The high school 
and the college libraries are already become 
centers of study and research, conducted along 
scientific library channels. They are usually 
Independent of the public library, but naturally 
supplement it because parallel to it in all essen- 
tial details. While the public library is strictly 
non-sectarian and not open to any suspicion of 
bias it can for that very reason help directly 
the parochial and the Sunday schools of the 
various churches. . . . Charitable and penal 
institutions especially need our help. . . . The 
lire and police stations are good places for 
books, because of the very many idle hours the 
men must of necessity spend there." 

Public library and allied agencies; sym- 
posium. Lib. J. so: 459-72. Ag. '05. 

"By far the largest amount of work that we 
do in cooperation with institutions of various 
kinds is accomplished through our travelling 
library office, which now sends books to no less 
than 323 separate points for distribution. These 
Included, at the date of the last annual report, 
six city history clubs, 48 recreation centers and 
playgrounds. 36 fire department hou.ses, 6 mis- 
sion study classes. 16 industrial schools, 10 Sun- 
day-schools, besides all sorts of clubs, athletic, 
social and political: asylums, hospitals, prisons, 
workhouses, churches, institutes, homes, small 
libraries, university extension centers, and even 
large corporations such as insurance compa- 
nies and department stores, who have enlisted 
our aid in furnishing reading matter for their 
employees. . . . The only practical suggestion 
to be offered out of our experience is that it 
should be the aim of every librarian, branch li- 
brarian and assistant also to become personally 
acquainted with the work and workers of these 
agencies in one's city. One can get more val» 
uable hints as to possibilities of cooperation 
during one unhurried, friendly visit of inspec- 
tion — not to cry out our wares but to learn of 
others about their work — than in any other way, 
and the greater number of friends we make 
Individually with the influential people in the 
various departments of the city's work, the more 
avenues of usefulness shall we find opening be- 
fore us. . . . The library has prepared for clubs 
something over 800 bibliographies. var>'ing from 
a half dozen references to a dozen or twenty 
pages of foolscap, ... In the industrial de- 
partment a collection of trade catalogs has been 
brought together, and, in other ways, the man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests of the com- 
munity are studied. By request the librarian 
has, from time to time, .«et forth the resources 
and possibilities of the library in the column,** 
of the organ of the local board of trade, as he 
has also in the annual program of the labor 
organizations. The library Is well known in 
the editorial rooms of all the local newspapers 
as an agency to which to turn at short notice 
in case of need. Much the same may be .said of 
the members of the city government and their 
similar needs. In 1900, we began sending books 
to various institutions around the city. This 
work has grown, until there have been regi.'*- 
tered from the beginning, nearly 200 institu- 
tions, of which number about two-thirds are 
drawing books at the present moment. These 
Institutions are classified as follows: public 
schools, private schools, parochial schools, piny 
grounds. Sunday schools, fire engine companies. 
police stations, women's clubs, nurses' training 



schools, orphanages, V. S. artillery posts, church 
clubs, newspapers. Girls' friendly .society, col- 
leges, and universities. 

Public library and the children. W. T. 
Field. Dial. 42: 67-9. F. i, '07. 

The traveling libraries, the home library, 
and libraries sent to schools are all aids in 
bringing the books to the children and in de- 
veloping in them a discriminating love of 
books v.'hich is a straight road to culture. 

Public library as a factor in civic devel- 
opment. S: H. Ranck. Conf. City Govt. 
1910: 385-94; Same. Lib. J. 36: 116-21. 
Mr. 'II. 

Our conception of what a public library is 
has undergone a change. We need a new defini- 
tion. "The newer conception is more than an 
institution fgr the circulation of books, or in 
which books and periodicals may be read. It 
is rather an institution for the dissemination 
of ideas, a municipal bureau of Information, 
and therefore it must use other agencies than 
books and periodicals in carrying on its work." 
The first field of civic work open to the library 
is with the children. '-The child of to-day is 
the citizen of to-morrow, and when we think of 
development we have In mind to-morrow rather 
than to-day. The library in dealing with the 
child is therefore preparing the way for future 
civic growth. Now it is a fact that the average 
school child does not get enough reading in his 
regular school work, or in his home, to develop 
in him the ability to get ideas with ease from 
the printed page. He often gets only the ability 
to say words. To the extent that a child fails in 
his ability to get ideas from print, he is handi- 
capped in much of his work for life." Observa- 
tions have shown that there is a relation 
between inability to use books Intelligently and 
the retardation which adds to the expense of 
the elementary school. Whenever a child is led 
to read good books there is an improvement in 
his work in all subjects. The library has hereto- 
fore played too small a part in the business life 
of the community. Business houses are just 
beginning to learn the value of libraries as 
tools. Another field of activity just opening up 
for the library is its relation to municipal prob- 
lems and municipal administration. Much bad 
government is due to ignorance. City olficlals 
should find in the library a source of informa- 
tion on matters of city government. "But in 
this department the library can do even more 
important work for the citizen than for the 
public oflicial, for after all an intelligent public 
opinion is absolutely essential to maintain ef- 
ficiency in city administration. A collection of 
books and periodicals on all kinds of municipal 
problems Is of the utmost importance to the 
community and to its civic life. When our peo- 
ple can act on sound knowledge we can have 
good government in our cities — and not before." 
Every city needs a department to gather in- 
formation relating to municipal business. That 
agency should be the public library. "The pri- 
mary business of our cities, however, is not 
economic administration — Important as that Is 
— but the making of citizens — Intelligent, in- 
dustrious, healthy and happy men and women. 
In this business the city of the future will con- 
cern itself more and more with social problems 
primarily, and with financial and administrative 
problems secondarily, to the extent that ques- 
tions of finance and administration relate to 
fundamental social problems." The public li- 
brary stands as one of the important factors in 
the development that will produce such a city. 

Public library as an aid in Sunday school 
work. Lib. J. 31: 717-8. O. *o6. 

In Grand Rapids. Mich., the library sends 
word to the ministers that It is ready to pre- 
pare lists of books helpful in studying the Sun- 
day school lessons, and invites co-operation by 
tne teachers. 
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Public library book extension service. S. 

J. Redgrave. Lib.' Asst. 5: 290-2. Jc. '07. 

An effective way of bringing the library to 
the attention of the people is to send out, not 
book lists, but the books themselves. This may 
be done in connection with lectures. When the 
lecture is illustrated the lecturer will probably 
have no objection to having: the titles of books 
available on the subject thrown on the screen. . 
Of course a special slide would have to bo pro- 
vided for this. At the close of the meeting any 
person who lives in the locality can borrow one 
of the books by signing his name and address 
on a slip of paper. The book so loaned may be 
kept fourteen days. "The majority of those 
who avnll themselves of the privilege become 
regular borrowers from the library." 

Public library of the District of Colum- 
bia as an organ of social advance. G: 
F. Bowerman. Char. 16: 105-10. Ap. 14, 
'06. 

"To facilitate the use of books, to relieve the 
necessity of using the ciird catalogue on the 
part of the uninitiated or timid, an information 
desk has been established near the main en- 
trance." Tlie Intelligent woman who is in charge 
"acts as hostess and guide to all and especially 
to first visitors to the library." Fiction forms 
a large part of the circulation. To stimulate the 
use of other books the library compiles for free 
distribution "selected and annotated lists on 
such subjects as birds, gardening, interesting 
biographies, summer travel and has in prepara- 
tion lists on printing (one of Washington's most 
important industries), liealth and hygiene and 
and the betterment of municipal conditions." 
The work for children is considered very impor- 
tant. "The story hour and colored picture booKS 
for tlie youngest children, and the reading cir- 
cle for those older, bulletin boards with pictures 
and lists of books about the pictures 
are all used aa adjuncts of this work." The lec- 
ture hall is used not only by the library but by 
the board of education, "and by numerous or- 
ganizations which conduct lectures of popular 
interest and educational tendency." A study 
room has been fitted up for teachers. A monthly 
educational bulletin is issued and sent to the 
schools, public and privat*', and books are sent 
to hlt?h schools. Five social settlements distri- 
bute books. 

i^cacliiiiir tiic pciipU'. (i: V>. I'tloy. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Nules. 3: 115-21. D. 

'it. ^ 

Xo phase of the work of reaching th*^ people 
is giving better returns than the efforts made 
to carry good literature lo the dwellers on the 
farm. Th»' first efforts took the form of travel- 
ling libraries, and now town libraries are open- 
ing their doors to out of town readers. The 
small fee fonneiiy rhargt'd for such privileges 
was found to be unsound business policy and 
is being discontinued. r.ut llie farmers have 
not always proved eager to avail themselves 
of the newly offered privileges. "They have 
been so long without them that they feel fairly 
independent. You who have this problcnn need 
to exert yourselves to get the average farmer 
interested in the public library. Po.Mt notices 
of invitation in the sliops where he trades, 
where he gc^ts his horses shod, where he gets 
his wagons repaired, send lists of interesting 
books, printed on narrow slips, vest pocket size, 
around to the stores and solicit the help of 
your friend, the groc^T, in having one wrapped 
up with his purchase, or dropp»'d into his 
market basket. lYepare a multigraphed letter 
stating the privileges of the library and men- 
tioning a dozen or so fairly recent b<^olvs. and 
send it to the farmers living within live or six 
miles. The tax a.ssessor will help you get up 
such a mailing list. Above all, be ready for 
him when he comes. Have books and mag- 
azines attractively arranged on open shelves 
and see that he goe3 away pleased." But better 



than any method the librarian can use will be 
personal contact with people. Let him "get 
out among his fellow men and feel their needa, 
their cares, their problems, and if he has any 
red blood and any gray matter he will be able 
to work out the minor details of method. . . . 
It is for the librarian, more than for anybody 
else In the community to interpret life from 
different points of view and to see things from 
different angles. We have many people with 
different tastes, needs, whims, idiosyncraciesp 
hobbies, and we must, like the apostle Paul, 
be all things to all men." 

Reaching the rural population. F. Ho- 

bart. Pub. Lib. 14: 373-7. D. '09. 

One effective indirect way is thru the rural 
press. A publicity committee of persons inter- 
ested enough in library matters so that they 
can be depended upon to work should be ap- 
pointed. A gift for discovering news, the pow- 
er of telling it briefly, and a typewriter are 
valuable aids. A complete list of all papers 
published in the state should be divided aiuong 
the members of the committee. Each member 
should "supply every paper on his or her list 
with at least two items of library interest a 
month, and to keep this up regularly, month 
after month. If possible, each member should 
receive copies of every item sent out by every 
other memljer and these dated and marked 
with the names of the papers to which sent, 
kept in a complete and accurate file for ref- 
erence and to prevent unwise duplication. At 
the end of a year the 'collection will be most 
interesting and results will be seen long before 
that time. The items vary in length from s 
short paragraph to articles of some length and 
cover subjects that will bo of ccnorai inter- 
est: announcements and descriptions of library 
meetings, notes of new library buildings, new 
or unique methods used in some libraries, per- 
sonals about librarians, the use and manner of 
obtaining traveling libraries, the needs of cer- 
tain communities without libraries, gifts to li- 
braries, libraries in other states and countries, 
unusually large circulations, work with foreign 
population, institutional libraries, state aid for 
libraries — in fact, everything that can proper- 
ly be of pulilic or local interest." The country 
people will thus come to know that there are 
libraries and finally to wonder why they have 
none- All the live librarians should be asked 
to supply their locral papers with items about 
the local lilirary and the larger library field. 
An annual prize might be awarded to the li- 
brarian displaying the best collection of such 
publicity items. This publicity far exceeds in 
value the ef]fcct<^ of institute's, round t.iMf-"* 
and meetings. Sub-committees of the state li- 
brary association should have friendly over- 
sight of the lil»raries in their districts, provid- 
ing for the social getting together of librarians. 
This social intercourse will double the attend- 
ance, later, at institutes and round tables. LI- 
l»rarians of the very small libraries are not so 
much interested In cataloging, reference work. 
Library of congress cards or government doc- 
uments as they are in talking over the ^est 
books for Farmer Jones, and how to prevent 
Tom Smith from soiling books, and how to 
manage library trustees, and how to get ?-j 
^\•orth «»f books out of $20, and how to mend 
and where to bind books. The state, county 
and local superintendents of public schools 
should l»e utilized In the publicity movement. 
The direct way of reaching the rural popula- 
tion is to bold meetings with teachers and chil- 
dren, to have institutes, mothers' meetings, 
study clubs and courses, to reach pnstors, 
school officers and summer visitors. The farm- 
er himself must be reached. He pays the tax- 
es. He despises artificiality. He will not be 
patronized. Work with them, not on them. 

Relation of public libraries to the pres- 
ont system of education. R. Robert;. 
\Ah. Assn. Rec. Q: i-i4- Ja. '07. 

Tlio ultimate purpose of the llbrarv, the mu- 
seum, aud the art gallery is "to produce a l^^t- 
ter. a more richly and variously cultivated hu* 
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man being." To this end they should "become 
the center of instruction and enliglitenment, not 
mere collections of books and pictures. . . . L*ec- 
ture rooms for popular exposition, students* 
rooms for quiet study and literary research 
work should be regarded as Indispensable parts 
of the public library equipment." The li- 
brary may be used effectively for teaching 
purposes by giving Illustrated lectures at sta- 
ted Intervals to the grade pupils. Books 
should be loaned to schools. Lectures should 
be given by competent lecturers. Art treas- 
ures might well ^e exchanged. It Is time that 
xnral districts had libraries. Village schools 
should be aftiiiated as branch libraries. 

Relations of library work to rural better- 
ment. L. H. Bailey. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 
52-4. Ja.; Same. Lib. Occurrent. 2: iii- 
3. Mr. '10. 
"But working alone, however cfTcctively the 
work may be done, the libraries can not go far 
toward solving the rural problem. They must 
tie themselves up with institutions that are 
engaged in developing the agricultural and rural 
conditions. There are very many agencies and 
Institutions that in one way or another are 
contributing to a better country life, but they 
are too scattered and are working too independ- 
ently and remotely from each other to enable 
them to accomplish the results to which their 
efforts entitle them. There is need of moro 
and more united effort. I am sure that libra- 
rians must get away from their bondage to 
books if they are going to helj) the rural situ- 
ation. Books are not the only means of devel- 
oping the reading habit; and with the great 
majority of people they are not the first means 
to be used. I mean that librarians must escape 
from their formal library methods and must 
not look on libraries as museums. I take it 
that a library is not merely a place where books 
are kept for persons to read if they choose to 
read them. The library must propagate Its 
ideas and its work as actively as any other 
Institution or organization. If the reading hab- 
it is to be developed in country districts, the 
rural library should have a reading room which 
would be in the nature of a social center. The 
library should organize clubs until It becomes 
an organism with its organs intrenched in a 
community and all of them responsive an«l 
alive. If the rural library Is to be an educa- 
tional institution, as I think It should, It must 
have a progressive, constructive and dynamic 
program. . . . The rural library must work wltli 
all live colleges of agriculture. It can not 
reach the problem unless It does. It should be 
a distributing agency or center for the pubK- 
catlons of the colleges and experiment stations 
and for other Institutions that stand for agri- 
cultural development, as well as for the distri- 
bution of publishers' books and periodicals. . . 
The rural libraries are wholly missing the field 
and are unaware of their opportunities. I 
would like to see the name rural library given 
up and rural reading or some other title sub- 
stituted; and we must put such enterprises in 
charge of persons who have' had much more 
training than a library school alone can give 
them. The persons who do this work must be 
well grounded In a knowledge and appreciation 
of country life conditions." 

Responsibility of the state to the rural 
community. Mrs. W. P. Smith. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 3-6. Je. '11. 

A library commission was established In Ver- 
mont in 1894. In 1900 the traveling library move- 
ment was Initiated. "This work has grown just 
as fast as the •funds at the disposal of the 
board would allow. Towns having no libraries, 
communities distant from the town library, 
Sunday schools, town libraries able to buy 
but few books, women's clubs and study cir- 
cles have benefited by the traveling Mbrary." 
It is found, however, that too many people have 
no appetite for books because the habit of 



reading was not formed in childhood, and it is 
realized that the most effective work to-day 
is that with children. The sending out of school 
traveling libraries is considered the most prom- 
ising of the commission's activities. "They 
furnish very direct means for getting the best 
books into the hands of children, thereby form- 
ing their taste for good reading at an im- 
pressionable age, so that we consider them one 
of our most valuable educational forces. It 
is not designed to require the children to use 
them but to place the books before the pupils 
and allow them to use them, which Is quite 
a different matter. For children are apt to 
dislike what they are required to do. Some one 
had defined play to be work which we do not 
have to do. So reading from the school libra- 
ries should be play and therefore desirable." 
The recreational newer of books should not be 
despised. If parks and playgrounds are estab- 
lished for -the purpose of affording wholesome 
enjoyment, why should not the power of books 
to serve the same end be respected? 

Rural community and the library. S. 
Coulter. Pub. Lib. 16: 1-6, 49-52. Ja.-F. 
'11. 

Factors that must be taken into account in 
any consideration of rural problems are: the 
inevitable effect of long hours of hard work in 
the open air; the effect on a community of 
uniformity of occupations and interests; the 
intellectual virility of a class who in their 
everyday life are required to know many things 
and know them well. The author agrees with 
Professor Bailey in his belief that the library 
working independently can accomplish little. 
The library must cooperate with the commu- 
nity. An attendance on any Farmers' institute 
will show that people of farm communities 
have formed a "reading habit of the sort that 
is not used for the killing of time, but for the 
development of power." The work of the li- 
brary in such a community should" be to broad- 
en the field and to develop finer powers of ap- 
preciation. In other communities where the 
reading habit is undeveloped, there is doubt as 
to the efficacy of the traveling library In pro- 
moting such development. Professor Christie 
of the extension department of Purdue uni- 
versity believes that the building up of hortie 
libraries is the most effective means of en- 
couraging good reading. A collection of se- 
lected books placed on exhibit at twenty county 
fairs, with a person in charge who could take 
orders for any book desired resulted in a sale 
of about $500 worth of books. "Professor 
Christie claims that this work does not run 
counter to that of ijie library commission but 
is the necessary antecedent to the successful 
operation of their plan as he understands it." 
We cannot deal with rural problems as a whole. 
We have before us a series of special problems 
each of which must be solved In a special way. 
"In the great majority of cases the initiative 
must come from the rural community and not 
from the library. No outside organization, 
however wisely constituted or however wisely 
it may work, can fully interpret the needs of 
any community. This formulation must come 
from the community Itself. On the other hand, 
the library should be so organized that It can 
readily and promptly meet the reasonable de- 
mands of any community at any time. In the 
exceptional case, where there may be no sense 
of need recognized, the library may be com- 
pelled to take the initiative In order to awaken 
Interest, but just so soon as this end Is ac- 
complished It should thenceforth wait for the 
expressed demands of the community." It 
must be further recognized that, "because dis- 
similar conditions prevail, no plan of universal 
application can be devised, but that each com- 
munity must receive special treatment. It Is, 
of course, possible to simplify this somewhat 
by grouping conditions, but in the main the 
problems are individual problems, not capable 
of being added In such a way as to constitute 
a single mass problem," 

As a first step the author suggests the ap- 
pointment of a committee to devise plans for 
a complete scientific study of the problems. 
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Library extension —Con ftnur J. 

"In a. BcientlHc ollack of any problem thera 
1 9 always u preliminary collection of data 
whit* later serve bh the basis for generalisa- 
tion. . . . m a sentence, tlie first work o( this 
usaaclatlon Ig to recugnlza that lliey are deal- 
ing with an extremely Intricate problem, that 
the only liope of Us solution lies In an an- 
tecedent collection of complete and accurate 
data bearing uiwn lis every phase." A second 
suggestion 1e that a committee be appointed 
to make a careful study of suitable literature. 
Professor Christie's list of books is made up 
Wholly of books dealing with practical farm 
problems. "From my standpoint the list is far 
100 narrow. The dweller In the open country 
la more than a money-making machine, he is 
oonfronted with other problems " — "■ — ~' 



Increase of crops and herds, he, like every 
othPT man, Is confronted with the problems 
of life. Ihose great problems whose correct 
solution leads to the gaining of the solid and 
enduring satlsractions of life." A large number 
of reading and study cluba now exist in rural 
eonimunltlea. Thru cooperation with these clubs 
the library can learn what Is wanted and needed 
In the community. A fourth suggestion is that 
the Beia of existing librarleB can be enlended, 
"The work of this association Is to discover 



pro bier 






niunlty and the library exists. To state thai 
problem In clear-cut and unmistakable terms. 
avoiding all vagueness and glittering gener- 
alities. By wisely planned and sclent in cally 
conducted study to collect data needed for the 
preparation of working plans. These are the 
three Immediate things for this association to 
con Elder. ■■ 
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will depend up 



demandei 

«n [he conception librarian . . . 

extension of libraries means, if we are going 
to be content when we haTe opened the library 
to all the township or county, assuming that 
the people who want books will come for them. 
we cannot expect a very large appropriation 
from our rural patrons. On the other liand. if 
we consider It our duty to do some agggressive 
work to further reading and the use of books. 
for reference In the county, then there Is a 
need for large appropriations. Many dlReient 
methods will no doubt be found for getting the 
books to the out oF town citizens. The one that 
has been most widely advertised Is that of the 
book wagon distribution as carried on by (he 
"■--- - - Hage ■ 



I. Thei 



of distribution is thn 
"■■ e (he ti 



__t by the stale commissians. a 

,-- — conceivable sort of place— store 

post-offices, creameries, shops, private hous 






!S, shops, 1 
branch library supporting a 



t months from .. 

[ books, and besides thin, collections of bonks E 

■j forty-three schools, exclusive of thoae 

, __. ..._ county scat. Some of these are strlctlv 

I reference collections, others circulated to all 

I' the cltisena of the district . . . Another thing 

I thai the librarians who are doing rural eslen- 

1 Blon work, should keep in mind. Is lliot pari 

■ of their personal atlentlon belongs to the out- 

f-town patron. A retail book seller who clalm- 

d recently to have made between sevenly and 

ne hundred lliousntid doHartt in three years, 

lentloned as one of those things which make 
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a visit at 



i hia helrf 



his 



■They 



early I 



.' he said. 'The librarian should nnt 
he door at the central library fre- 
_, — ,.. — .. , jj possible 



B who knows books and Is qualified to apeak 



intelligently about them, should n 



of ( 



trlclf 



. Individually or In grai 
These pairoits should paj> 
trvlcBi 



a decide 



and receive their sliare of all library igers 

ie of the states, not even Caiitomla. «lt* 
elaborate new system, has as yet a perfeel 
. Some have none at all dealing with tbH 
will bo the duty of each oomnuer' — 

.hat sort of system Is best aultei'. .__ 

-— conditions at the state In which It work^ 
and then to seek to have a. law enacted maklM 
such ft system possible. Several things will neeZ 
to be considered before Ihls can be decided. Per* 
haps the most fundamental quesllon lo bs an.- 
swered Is concerning what the unit Is to be. In 
New England the towns are veritable repub- 
lics; In the South and West Ihe county Is ihi 
Important unit of taxation and local goverD^ 
ment: in the central slates and tnfddle West. 
combination — In some states tlw 
— powerful. In some they are mere- 
-, ...L . jjg [alien InUi 



townships 3 _ _ _ 
ly nominal. These thing 
consideration." 



ibstance, M. G- North. 



Shadow and the si 
Lib. World. 14: 

"Few things could be worse for a Utn 
system than that the librarian should Jog akmtf 
the old-fashioned path in blind contentment 
Ignoring the many lessons which experlcOM 
teaches: but Is there not an element of daiiB« 
In reclileEsly running In the opposite dlrvctloaT 
The present writer Is numbered nmong thr 
progressive librarians, and has great fnTth IL 
library lectures and other forroa ot exteoialac 
work, believing them to be a great power (<P 
good If adopted and carried out JlIdlGloa^f^ 
But emphasis must be lold on the word '■Jor 
ditlously. . . . The real work of a public li- 
brary Is to circulate books, and by this inaaatr 
to disseminate knowledge. The fiuictlon of ttM 
librarian Is to teach Indirectly, not dlrtctly; 
his business It Is to provide readers 1 — ~ "— 

books they require, and to advise them „ 

choice, when necessary. It is this — Iha suB- 
atance of a library's work — which Is too rfwi l 
!_,..„.. „_ _. .u showy e— 



si on work, 
the minds 



1 looms like a great shadow la 
ne librarians." 

Social work of the library. A. E. B051- 
wick. Pnb. Lib. 16: 192-5. My. '11, 

Social work in the Bt. LauIs public librsiT 
the following lines: "1, BN 
work nf the library betwr 

- - ., . to famlllarMe our 

Itiitens with Us resources, methods, abllltlw, 
-'llllngness and alms; 3. BfTorts to Improve tW 






standard of readini 
educational agencit 






n the ti 



1 the p 



facilities to social worki 
performing Ihelr work 
Blllclently." Publicity le 



the library >" 

for the commutlltr 
.. __,. 'daily In the em 
Efforts to furnish speoUU 



: intelligently uii 



gained for 



iiblWT 



the display of placards and the dlslrfbuUnli 
cards, and by window displays. In trylof 1° 
encourage belief readlUK the library r^meinMN 
that the word "better" may have three InW" 
prelailons. Une book may be better than U- 
other In that It Is better literature; thsl ■■ 
conveys more accurate information: thsl " 
has a better moral InHuence. The library »■ 
ui>erales with the schools by Ihe sending no' 
nf class-room libraries and by encouraglM 
teachers and pupils tn come to the library lof 
aid. A municipal reference department Is iw" 
planned by the library tind a branch la lo *• 
established In the cliy h.ill. The movement to- 
wards making the Uhrary a social center U* 
been carried on mainly thru the branch llbn- 
rles as they touch the neighborhood Itte nun* 
closely than does the central llbraiy. Uuir 
clubs and organisations use the branch UtirwT 
huUdlngs as their place of meeting, and In Mint 
cases the library has taken the Initiative In 
Ihe organiiatlon of clubs. Books are selectw 
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Library extension — Co n t in u ed. 
to meet the needs of the neighborhood. The 
reasons for providing books in Russian, Polish, 
Slovak and other languages are social as well 
as philological. Further, the library makes every 
effort to cooperate with social workers and a 
special collection of books is set aside for their 
use. 

Social work of the St. Louis public li- 
brary. A. E. Bostwick. Pub. Lib. i6: 
192-5. My. '11; Same. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
13: 206-10. Je. '11; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
461-3. S. '11. 

Social worker and the library. F. W. Jen- 
kins. Lib. J. 36: 499-500. O. '11. 

The library should desire to be vitally con- 
nected with the great movement known as so- 
cial work. Where this connection does not 
exist, it will be found that the library has not 
yet learned the meaning of social work and does 
not understand the needs of the social worker. 
The old idea of charity and philanthropy as 
the mere doling out of alms still persists. The 
librarian who has this idea needs to learn that 
the aim of the modern social worker is "to im- 
prove the physical, mental and moral life of 
the individual and the community, through bet- 
ter housing conditions, by the safeguarding of 
men at their work, by the regulation of the 
hours of labor for women, by the forbidding of 
child labor, through the crusade against in- 
fectious disease, and a thousand other activi- 
ties, all for the conservation of life at Its best." 
The library will readily see the part it can 
take in such activities. Every city has its own 
special problems, and it is material bearing on 
these problems which the library should put at 
the command of the city's social workers. 

Some factors contributing to the success 
of a public library. J. Christison. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 438-43. D. '11. 

"The modern library and the modern librarian 
are new things. The old library was a ware- 
house wherein were entombed many and mighty 
volumes of books, but it was a luxury. The 
modern library is a laboratory, a workshop for 
the public, affecting the social side of lite as 
well as the intellectual. It is an organic insti- 
tution, a necessity, and is *set on a hill.' The 
librarian, from being a mere custodian of a 
dim and dusty realm, where rest decaying 
tomes, and where dwell vague memories of the 
past, has become an administrative officer, 
charged with a definite mission to make known 
and to disseminate in the community the 
knowledge of the wisest and the best in lilera- 
ture, and to bring it into vital contact with the 
life and needs of to-day, as an integral part 
of education. The modern librarian must be a 
scholar, a business man, a teacher, and, above 
all, an organizer and director." Many factors 
contribute to the success of the public library 
as an institution in the community. One of 
the first is the admission of the reader to the 
book shelves. The question of open shelves 
has been threshed out over and over again, but 
the general trend of opinion in these days seems 
to be in the direction of greater freedom of 
access, even at a risk of some loss. Another 
factor is closer cooperation with the school, and 
another is the extending of library privileges 
to country readers. "No one who has seen 
the extraordinary development and appreciation 
of public libraries in our towns can reasonably 
doubt that the 'ministry of books', if extended 
to the rural districts, would be equally appreci- 
ated. If power were obtained from Parliament 
authorizing library committees to co-operate 
with county authorities, a scheme whereby a 
burgh library such as exists in many of the 
towns in Scotland might be made a distributing 
agency for books for the surrounding parishes 
would not be difficult to carry into practical 



effect. Such a scheme if carried out would be 
a benefit to those resident in the county, as 
well as an additional source of financial strength 
to the libraries." A hall in connection with the 
library may be made a valuable agent in in- 
creasing the usefulness of the institution. Art 
and exhibits and lectures may be carried out 
under the direction of the library. "To the 
enterprising librarian many other methods will 
suggest themselves by which the library and the 
people may be brought into closer contact. 
By means of bulletins, by lists of new books 
added to the library, by special subject and 
bibliographical lists on current topics, by birth- 
day notices of eminent men with lists of books 
bearing on them and their works, and in other 
ways which time will not permit me to specify, 
the popularizing of the library may be ad- 
vanced." Flowers may have an influence in the 
library. An artistic arrangement of cut flowers 
or plants adds to the attractiveness of the room. 
"But however abundant in resources the library 
may be, and however zealous and efflcient the 
librarian, there is a limit to the work that can 
be accomplished on the library side for the 
promotion of intellectual life and general cul- 
ture. There also needs to be a correspondingly 
intelligent demand on the side of the com- 
munity for the supply which the library offers. 
To stimulate this demand there is needed the 
co-operation of the people, and those institu- 
tions in the community that possess special 
opportunities for increasing the use and in- 
fluence of the library. It has been said that 
the church, the school, and the library are in- 
stitutions which naturally constitute a triple 
alliance. Co-operation between the library and 
schools I have already dwelt upon. But there 
Is also need for increased co-operation between 
the church and the library. Ministers should 
feel a responsibility for the Intellectual as well 
as the spiritual welfare of the people. They 
should show that intelligence and breadth of 
mind make a better and more efflcient Chris- 
tian, and that the church will become a greater 
power if its members read and think. The 
minister has had special privileges for his own 
culture, and he has peculiar opportunities for 
recommending books, guiding literary taste, and 
directly Increasing the use of the library." 

State library system for California: a sug- 
gestion. J. L. Gillis. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 227-8. Jl.; Same. Lib. J. 33: 
316. Ag. '08. 

"The time Is ripe for the institution of a large 
library system, covering the state with the 
thoroness of the public schools. ... At the head 
of the system would be the state librarian, hav- 
ing powers of general supervision similar In 
many respects to those of the state superin- 
tendent of public Instruction in his own fleld. 
A county librarian, who might well be at the 
head of the largest library In the county, would 
have duties corresponding to those of the county 
superintendent of schools. Each school district 
might be made the library district, with Its li- 
brarian and collection of books drawn from the 
county library. . . . The great resources of the 
state library would be more generally at the 
command of the libraries and the people. The 
present activity In the establishment of county 
libraries would only be quickened; the day 
would not be far distant when the resident of 
the remotest country section would have In easy 
reach, not only the books of his district library, 
but also those of the county and state libraries." 

Suggestions to a library board. Lib. Oc- 
current. 2: 52-3. Mr. '09. 

"In some cities a successful plan is carried 
out by which deposit stations greatly supple- 
ment the work of the library when the library 
building is too distant from certain sections of 
the city for convenient use. For Instance, In 
several of the larger cities, where the library is 
removed from the business center, some depart- 
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Library extension — Continued, 
ment scores doubtless would be only too glad Id 
provide ajmce for a. library deposit stallon. Peo- 
ple could leavQ word al this deposit slHllon (or 
books they wished to read and on the tollowlCB 
day or soon afterwards, books requested could 
be sent from the library to the station. Usually 
the proprietor of the store wIJI he elad ' 
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Collect 
sent out to the halls of the firemen, t 
police stations, hospitals, womi 



d of trade and other orcnnliallonH. , . . 

The public is learnlnB thst It can find In public 
libraries Bpeclnllsed Information applicable to 
all sorts and conditions of every day life. . . . 
Many are the Improved conditions both as to 
manufacturers and artisans, traceable to Infor- 
mation received at a public library."' 



benefit to the store as well as on accommodation 
trf readers." The library should be well adver- 
tised by means of llfltB_prInted Jn Iho newspa- 

e night class- 
non are connui:<eu. During tha 

_ may be bought that will help tho 

Htudentn In these classea the next winter. Lists 
Ot boohs on various trades and Industries may 
be sent to men employed at ski I led labor, and 
posted In factories, union halls, etc. Work with 
schools should take the form of (traded, annot' 
atcd lists, bulletins for special subjects or days. 
exhibits at the library. Instruction In the use ot 
the library, talks In the sehools by the libra- 
rian, special loans to schools and special Induce- 
ments and privileges to teachers. The children's 
room and the story hour are valuable features 
of work with children. 



'■The public library board of [Philadelphia] 
conducts In the library hnlla a number of 
courses of lectures, each season. . . . One of the 
greatest Bids to the library In Increasing the 
circulation of classed hooks Is tho unlverslly 
extension. It creates n demand for the best 
class of rending. A lecture on Emers'on awak- 
ens a desire to read his works and his life: 
a courae on modern social questions creates an 
Interest In vital problems of the day and stim- 
ulates the rendloB In this direction. . . . The re- 
sult of Cooperation with university eitenplon 
Is to elevate permanently the standard of read- 
ing In the community, to awaken higher Ideas 
and to make the library n most efllclent agent 
for promoting the cause of educallon." 

Use of print in the world of affairs. J: C. 

Dana. Lib. J. 3S: S3S-8. D. ■lo; Same 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 2-3. Ja. '11. 



Value of public libraries from education- 
al and civic standpoints. W. P. Heyl. 
Munie. J. and Engineer. 20: 297-301. 

"John Cotton Dana any 9. 'A proper and 
worthy aim of the public library Is the supply- 
ing ot books on every art, profession or hanfl'- 
eraft that workers In every department of life, 
who care to study may perfect themselves In 
their work." Tho public library, then, is a means 
ot elevating and refining the taste tor giving 
greater cfndency to every worker. Newark 
provides headquarters tor four of the achool 
supervisors. During the year 190* sixty orgajil- 
satlouB held meetings in the llbratr. These 
meetings were attended by over 14.000 persons. 
Bpe^ilal collections of books — ' '"' '' 



Village library and (he f.irm. W. R. East- 
man. N. Y. Libraries, t: 37-40. Ja. '08. 

"Thera Is no place where the riglit kind Of 

home." Traveling libraries do not always 
reach the farmers. Town libraries can do It 
by putting a "deposit station tor Itooks near 
every sclioolhouse or In It. ... The supply of 
books at each station could be kept fresh by 
frequent end systematic changes by tens and 

Work of public libraries in civic cam- 
paigns. P. B. Wright. Lib, J. 36: 3-4. 

The public has a right to expect from the 
library, help on any civic question In which 
It happens lo be Interested, but the library 
cannot h6 expected to meet Ihese demands 
unless the public sees that It Is placed In a 
position to do BO. with adequate equipment, 
bousing and management. 

Work of the public library of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Educa. 2g: 533-4- Ap. 'OQ. 

The library's method ot advertising and at- 
tracting readers. Its collections for foreign 
readers. Its tree lectures, art exhibitions, chil- 
dren's work, memorial libraries for crippled and 
Invalid children, its Sunshine work tor shut- 
ins, lis special technical 



)t Grand Itaplda, Its 
Michigan. Its work 



and the _ 

historical coUectk— -.. „_.., 

with the blind, collections of travel guides, 
school and college catalogs, municipal docu- 
ments, medical books, and Its courses of home 
reading are all so well administered that the 
library woa used over 600.000 times by Its pa- 



Library history. See Libraries, 

Library institutes. 

Library institutes. M. E, Ahctn. A. L. A. 

Hul. 2: 313-3- S. '08. 
"The library institute should otter assistance 
only to the very small libraries where those In 
charge have small. It any. chance of attending 
the meetings of the state library association. 
There Is danger In making a permanent organ- 
isation out of the Instlluie. of detracting from 
the value ot the state association by withhold- 
ing from the meetings of the latter, the assist- 
ance and Inspiration that It might have for 
librarians If they fall to attend Its meetings on 
account ot the greater convenience of the U- 
brary Institute. The library Institute Is in- 
tended. In ray Judgment, only for the Isolated 
library workers In communities remote troia 
cenlers of library activity." 

Library institutes in Michigan. Pub. Lib. 

11: 146-50- Mr- '06. 
Round table meetings in New York, 1910. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2; 139-43- Jl- 'lO- 
Library legislation. Sec Legislation. 
Library magazines. Sec Bulletins. 
Library meetings. See Library associations 
and clubs; Library congresses; Library 
institutes; Staff meetings. 

Library methods. Sco Administration; Ad- 
vertising the library; Business, Library 
methods in; Library economy; Library 
extension : Records. 
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Library of congress. 

8ve also Classification — Library of con- 
Stress classification. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepa- 
ration of reference lists. H. H. B. Mey- 
er. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5. S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 60-2. O. '10. 

Discussion in congress. Cong. Record. 
40: 4233-44. Mr. 22, '06. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 

34: 527-32. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loans, Inter-library. 

Library of congress and its work. U. S. 
Lib. of congress. S. 2ip. pa. n.p. '07. 
U. S. Lib. of congress. 

Library of congress as a national library. 
H. Putnam. Lib. J. 30: C27-34. S. '05. 

**A collection indefinitely expanding, at once a 
monument of American literature and an expo- 
sition of the serviceable in all literature; res- 
ident at our national capital, but made available 
In non-resident service through the loan of ma- 
terial required for research, and through the 
exhibit in bibliographies of the material most 
Important for research in particular subjects, and 
expounded by experts in response to particular 
Inquiry; a central bureau upon matters biblio- 
graphic; a central bureau for cataloging, the 
{)roduct of whose work may be utilized by other 
ibrarles. 

Library of congress classification. C: 
Martel. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 230-2. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Library of congress; preprint of Manual 
of library economy, ch. ii. W: W. 
Bishop. I5p. pa. loc. 'ir. A. L. A. 

Nation's great library. H. Putnam, il. 
National M. 30: 141-8. My. '09. 

Our national library. F. Vrooman. Arena. 
36: 277-85. S. '06. 

Report of the librarian, 1909. Lib. J. 35: 
23-4. J a. '10. 

Report of the librarian of congress, 1908. 
Lib. J. 33: 501-3. D. '08. 

Report of the librarian of congress and 
report of the superintendent of the li- 
brary building and grounds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30» 1905. O. 
3i8p. il. '05. Lib. of congress. 

— 1906. O. 3-I75P. front, (por.) plans. *o6. 
U. S. Lib. of congress. 

— 1907. O. 3-167P. front. 40c. 07. Lib. of 

congress. 

Valuable information with regard to full 
names and dates of engravers and artists is 
found in appendix IX, the report of the division 
of prints. Appendix VIII containing a list of 
accessions of maps and charts will be helpful to 
the cataloger of such material. 

Rules and practice governing the use 

and issue of books. I4p. pa. n.p. '08. U. 

S. Lib. of congress. 

"The 'regulations' now in force represent a 

body of practice rather than a formal set of 

definitions adopted at one time. . . . They 

are the result of decisions reached during the 



past ten years in dealing with particular cases 
upon their merits. . . . -For reference use 
the library is absolutely free, without lnUt>duc- 
tion or credential, to any Inquirer from any 
place; and it is open from 9 a. m. until 10 
p. m., and on Sundays and most holidays from 
2 p. m. until 10 p. m. ... Photographing is 
freely permitted. The permission extends to 
the building itself and any of its parts, Includ- 
ing the mural. decorations." Books do not cir- 
culate for home use, except to special persons, 
viz , ihoso who hold official positions under 
the United States Rrovernment. Those privi- 
leges extend to the families of senators or rep- 
rescntntivos, for example, but they cannot be 
extended to other persons merelv upon recom- 
mendation. **A resident of the district engaged 
in serious investigation, and havlnsr some spe- 
cial need which cannot be met by reference 
use. may apply to the librarian for a special* 
permit which may meet this need. 
Members of the press galleries have a continu- 
ing privilese of dmwlnp: books upon formal de- 
posit of $.". . . . Under the system of inter- 
library lorins the Library of congress will lend 
certain books to other libraries for the use of 
Investlprators engaged in serious research. . . . 
Its purpose is to aid research calculated to 
advance the boundaries of knowledge, by the 
loan of unusual books not readily accessible 
elsewhere. The material lent cannot Include, 
therefore, books that should be in a local li- 
brary, or that can bo borrowed from a library 
(such as a state library) bavins: a particular 
duty to the community from which the appli- 
cation comes: nor books that are inexpensive 
and can easily be procured; nor books for the 
general reader, mere text-books, or popular 
manuals; nor books where the purpose is or- 
dinary student or thesis work, or for mere self- 
instruction. Nor can it include material that 
is in constant use in Washington, or whose 
loan would be an inconvenience to congress, or 
the executive departments of the government, 
or to reference readers in the Library of congress. 
A library borrowinsr a book is understood to 
hold itself responsible for the safe-keeping and 
return of the book at the expiration of ten 
days from Its receipt. An extension of the 
period of loan Is granted, upon request, when- 
ever feasible. All expenses of carriage are 
to be met by the borrowing library. ... A 
service of the library distinct from that in 
volved In the actual loan of books Is that per- 
formed by answer to Inquiry through corres- 
spondence. The character of the ouestions 
which the library answers most willingly Is 
noted bek>w: (1) As to Its possession of a 
particular book. (2) As to existing bibliog- 
raphies on a particular subject. (3) As to the 
most useful existing authorities on a particu- 
lar subject and where they may be available. 
(i) As to the author of a book by a known ti- 
tle. (5) As to the date, price, and probable 
present cost of a specified book, (d) For the 
source of a particular quotation, if ascertainable 
by ready reference. (7) (If not requlrinsr elab- 
orate research) for other particular facts In 
history or literature; in the organization or op- 
erations of the Federal government. (8) (Where 
of moderate extent) for an extract from a 
book in Its possession. ... A complete list 
of the publications of the IJbrary, with note 
of prices at which they may be had, will be 
furnished upon application." 

Snbiect catalogs of the Library of con- 
pre?*;. J. C. M. Hanson. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 385-07. S. '09. 

Library of congress catalog cards. 

Cataloging queries on L. C. cards. J. C. 
M. Hanson. Pub. Lib. 10: 261-2. Je. '05. 

Handbook of card distribution, with ref- 
erences to Bulletins 1-20. 2d ed. U. S. 
I-ib. of congress. O. 76p. facsims. '07. 
Library of congress. 
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Library of congress catalog cards — Cont. 

How to order and use the printed cata- 
log cards from the Library of congress. 
W. W. Bishop. N. Y. Libraries, i: 145- 
6. O. '08. 

How to order printed cards from the li- 
brary of congress. W. W. Bishop. N. 
J. Lib. Assn. Rept. 5-6. O. '06; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 1 01 -2. Mr. '07. 

Library of congress cards; symposium, 
Library Occurrent, No. 11: 2-5. Mr. 
'08. 

Inez Pierce of Michigran City, Indiana, be- 
lieves that the use of the Ldbrary of congress 
catalog cards saves time, labor and money es- 
pecially where bibliographic details are re- 
quired. Orpha Peters of Blwood thinks them 
not practical in a small library, since where 
resources are limited every subject of Impor- 
tance even tho it covers but a few pages should 
be brought out. "This makes It necessary 
when ordering Library of congrress cards, par- 
ticularly for non -fiction books, to handle each 
book and decide just how many cards are 
needful before ordering. . . . When the cards 
are received, each book must be again handled, 
and the call number, accession number, title, 
subject headings and paging for analytics must 
he added. To writ6 tho cards requires less 
time than to do the various things nuentioned 
above, and in the end is more satisfactory." 
Winifred Tlcer of the Huntington free library, 
Indiana, says, "I consider them the greatest 
help brought to my notice during my librarian- 
ship, not only to myself and staff, but to tho 
general public. ... In our own library we 
have been able to secure cards for about 80 
per cent, of the old uncataloged books; the 
recent purchases are e-asy to obtain cards for." 
Lillian Henley of ConncrsvIUe thinks they in- 
troduce inconsistencies and variations into the 
catalog. Then, too, more time is consuflipd In 
hunting up the details necessary to the order- 
ing of the cards, than would be In doing tho 
cataloging Itself. Jennie Jcssup of the Laporte 
library says, "Use of the printed cards saves 
much time and the work Is better done. The 
cards are more legible and imiform than when 
made by such help as most small libraries 
have." Ethel M'Conouffh of Superior, Wis., 
thinks that In a small library It is not an ad- 
vantage to use the cards. "To the actual mon- 
ey cost of tho cards must be added the ex- 
pense of ordering, keeping track of orders, ver- 
ifying, writing subject headings and tltl<?« an- 
alytics. While this work Is being done, the 
book is standing on the cataloger's shelves, 
perhaps a week, perhaps three months." 

Library of congress cards. C. Bacon. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3: 206-7. S. '09. 

Library of congress classification and its 

printed catalog cards. F: C. Hicks. 

Lib. J. 31: 255-6. Je. '06. 

The library of tho United Statos naval war 
college has been made a partial depository for 
the Library of congress cards ttius receiving 
all cards represenimg books In the classes most 
valuable to th.> Naval war collogo. Upon these 
cards subject headings are typewritten and so 
the work of cataloging is practically eliminated. 

Xcw catalog. H. B. Gooch. A. L. A. Bui. 
i: 186-8. Jl. '07. 

"For each book with few exceptions, the L. C. 
prints a single form of card, and this must be 
adapted with as little work as possible to the 
various uses of cards in the library. . . . En- 
tries under title, subject, editor, Illustrator, 
translator, secondary authors, etc.. can all bo 
made by writing the required entry In the up- 
per margin of the L. C. card. Underscore If 
possible the part to which you wish to call at- 



tention In the body of the title, in the contents, 
or in the note. The Including pages may be 
added after the collation for an analytical ref- 
erence. In analyticals other than title some li- 
braries also write the title of the part analyzed 
In the upper margin, If it is not otherwise men- 
tioned on the card. I should do this In ex- 
ceptional cases and not as a rule. When the 
title of subject analytical calls for an author 
other than that of the main entry of the book, 
write the name Just above the main author. 
... If the author of the analytical Is distinctly 
mentioned on the printed card the name can 
often be underscored and used for alphabeting 
without writing it again at the top. it is sur- 
prising when we once put behind us the spend- 
thrifty temptation of uniformity how easily 
the unit form of the L. C. card can be adapted 
to our needs. Series and reference cards and 
many analyticals must still be made by' the in- 
dividual library." 

Printed cards from the library of con- 
gress. J. T. Rankin. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
286-8. Jl. '07. 

"The first step to be taken toward getting 
L. C. cards, is to write to the Librarj' of con- 
gress card section, for all printed information 
concerning distribution of cards. . . . After hav- 
ing read the handbook, the next step is to de- 
posit with the Library of congress, a certain 
amount against which cards purchased are 
charged. . . . Ordering . . . can be done Ih two 
ways — on cards or on sheets. The former I 
would recommend, using standard size slips. 
These slips can be matie out in two ways— by 
author and title (see p. 2S of the Handbook) 
and by number. The latter costs less. . . . 
When the slips have been made out they should 
be stamped at the bottom with the name of 
the library, arranged alphabetically by author, 
or numerically, as the case may be, (there Is 
an extra chaige when this Is not done) then 
sent to the Library of congress, using the frank 
provided for the purpose. When the canis 
come, they are accompanied by a bill, which 
should be carefully checked. . . . Now for a 
word concerning the actual use of the cards; 
one .should be used for author, one for titie 
when necessary, and one for subject. If the 
type-writer is used (and I think it Is an excel- 
lent Investment for even very small libraries) 
the additional information to be filled in on the 
card is not so noticeable and makes a verv neat 
looking card. . . . The form of name adopted by 
the Library of congress should be used whenever 
It Is possible." 

rriiitcd catalog cards. C. H. Hasting?- 

Lib. J. 36: 54.3-8. N. '11. 

"The Library of congress began to print 
catalog cards in 1898 for books received by copy- 
right. In 1901 it began to print cards for its 
other accessions and for books recataloged in 
the general process of recataloging the collec- 
tion. Since the latter date from 30,000 to 55,000 
cards h.ave been printed per year for books 
cataloged or recataloged in the Library of con- 
gress. The stock at present contains clo.se to 
500.000 different cards." Cards are promptly 
printed for all current accessions of monographic 
works, and for the same class of works when 
recataloged. Just before the cards are printed 
100 proofsheets are struck off. These are sup- 
plied to libraries at $30 per year. "Although 
orders are accepted in any form which will 
.satisfactorily identify the cards desired, the pre- 
ferred form of order is by card numbers ar- 
ranged in increasing order of the numbers, as 
the cards can be selected directly from the order 
by a much lower grade of assistants than is 
required for other classes of orders. Hence, 
considerable effort Is made to render it practi- 
cable for librarians to order by card number 
In addition to the proofsheets and depository 
sets elsewhere mentioned, the card numbers are 
made available (1) by travelling catalogs con- 
taining the cards for a given class of books, e. 
g., American history; (2) by arranging: to have 
the card numbers printed In current bookllsta. 
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Library of congress catalog cards ^Coni. 

e.g., the 'Catalogrue of copyright entries,' the 
*A. I^. A. Booklist/ the 'Cumulative book index,' 
the 'Catalog of United States public documents.' 
But in spite of such efforts, it is probable that 
nearly one-half of the cards sent out are still 
ordered by author and title. The bulk of the 
author-and-title orders are in the form of 
slips, one title to the slip, although some of the 
larger libraries order mainly by means of 
duplicates of their order lists of books. Most 
of the orders by card number are in the form 
of sheets or slips filled with numbers. Stand- 
ing orders are on file for the cards currently is- 
sued for about 1000 different series of publica- 
tions. About 200 standing orders by subject are 
being filled currently, covering a great variety 
of topics." The price of the cards varies from 
.7 of a cent to five cents, "the aim being to pro- 
portion the charges as exactly as practicable 
to the actual cost of filling the various classes 
of orders." The selling of the cards has in- 
creased about 15 per cent, each year until now 
over 1300 libraries purchase cards. There are 
43 depositories in the United States to which 
all cards are sent. "Since 1902 the Library of 
congress has been printing cards regularly for 
libraries of other departments of the United 
States government covering books not in the 
Library of congress. It is now printing for six 
of these libraries; the number of titles added 
to the stock from this source during the fiscal 
year closing June 30, 1911, was about 6500." 

Printed catalog cards of the Library of 

congress; further comparisons of use. 

Lib. J. 31: 260-70. Je. '06. 

The use of the Library of congress cards has 
grown steadily in favor with libraries and 
there are at present 740 subscribers to the cards. 
The actual economy resulting from the use of 
the cards varies, but on the whole permits a 
reduction in cataloging expenses. 

Use of printed cards in the Northwestern 
university library. L. Ambrose. Lib. 
J. 31- 257-9. Je. '06. 

Miss Ambrose gives a very Interesting and 
valuable paper on the use made of the Library 
of congress cards in recataloging the library 
and in the cataloging of current accessions. 
Details as to the method of ordering are clearly 
given. It is computed that one-third of the 
time of the cataloger Is saved by the use of the 
cards while the total expenditure for printed 
cards for two years was $387.73. It should be 
stated that part of this sum was spent for 
cards supplied by the John Crerar library, such 
cards not being available from the Library of 
congress. 

Library organization. See Organization of 
libraries. 

Library periodicals. 

Courrier de bibliotheques. bi-monthly. 6f. 

H. Welter. Paris. 

A valuable feature is the tables of contents 
of library periodicals. The publisher's lists form 
more than half of each number. 

Library periodicals; a history. H. E. 

Haines. Bui. of Bibliog. 6: 2-5, 38-40. 

O. '09-Ja. '10. 

The Library Journal, beginning In September, 
1876 is the earliest perlodipal devoted to the 
library profession. Earlier in that same year 
the Publishers* weekly had been publishing a 
column on library matters, out of which grew 
the idea of a library periodical. In 1886 Mr. 
Dewey began the publication of Library notes, 
an irregular publication concerning itself with 
labor saving devices and methods for libraries. 
Its last number appeared in 1898. Public li- 
braries was started in 1896 to meet the needs 
of small libraries. The publication of the A. 
I«. A. booklist was begun in 1905 at the in- 



stance of the League of library commissions. 
It is designed as an aid in book selection for 
small libraries. Tlie Bulletin of the American 
library association was started in 1907 as the 
official organ of the A. L. A. It includes the 
yearly handbook and the proceedings of the 
Association. Library work published by the 
H. W. Wilson company since 1»06, Is a guide 
and index to current library literature. Se^^eral 
library commissions publish bulletins. Those 
of the Wisconsin free library commission, and 
the state libraries of New York and California, 
in particular, are of general interest. The sec- 
ond library periodical to be established was 
the organ of the English librarians. For the 
first few years of tlie existence of the associa- 
tion, the Library Journal served as their offici- 
al organ. The English Journal has borne sev- 
eral names and is now known as the Library 
association record. There are also in England 
the Library, the Library world, and the Library 
assistant. 

A library association in Ireland publishes a 
periodical. An leabarlann, which it sends to 
its members. The Library record of Australasia' 
wa^s established as a medium of communication 
among Australian librarians, but lacked finan- 
cial support and was short lived. In Germany 
the Zentralblatt fUr bibllothekswesen was 
founded in 1883. It is more scholarly than the 
English and American library periodicals. It 
publishes a supplement devoted to the more 
popular side of library alYairs. In Aus'tria tho 
Zentralblatt fur volksbildungswesen commenc- 
ed publication In 1901. It represents education- 
al interests rather more than libraries. Bo- 
hemia also has a library periodical, Ceska os- 
veta. The Association des biblioth6caires fran- 
caise has published the monthly Bulletin des 
biblioth^que populaires since 1906. It is little 
more than a book bulletin with a few notes 
or suggestions toward improved library ad- 
ministration. The library association of tho 
Netherlands publishes De boekzaal, and that of 
Italy, II libro e la stampa. There are also in 
Italy tho Rivista delle biblioteche and the Bol- 
letino delle biblioteche popqlari. The Folks- 
biblioteksbladet has been published in Sweden 
since 1903. The Danish library association has 
published Bogsamlingsbladet since 1906. In Nor- 
way, the national library periodical is For- 
folke-og-barnebok-samlinger. Library periodi- 
cals must be interesting, they must cover the 
field, and they must be accurate and timely. 

Library post. 

Bill to establish a library post. Pub. Lib. 

10: 75- F. '05. 
Free mail transmission of library books. 

A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 31:124. Mr. 

'06. 

Books for the blind are on the free mailing 
list and from 30 to 50 per cent of those sent out 
by the New York public library go by mail or ex- 
press. It seems fair to conclude that if books 
circulated by the libraries could be put in the 
second class list a large number of people would 
take advantage of the privilege. 

Library publicity. See Advertising the li- 
brary. 

Library reports. See Reports. 

Library schools. 

See alao Library Institutes; Library train- 
ing. 

A. L. A. committee on library training; 
report, 1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 77-9. Jl. 
'II. 

American library school. M. Larsen. For 

Folke-og Barneboksamlingcr. 2: 29-35. 

My. *o8. 

An Interesting account of the work at Al- 
bany. Mention is made of collections of notes 
and samples and of the annual library trip. 
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Library schools— Continued. 

Brief for the library schools. Pub. Lib. 
15: 287-91. Jl. '10. 

Notes on this article are grlven under the 
heading Library training. 

Do we need a postgraduate library 
school? A. J. Strohm. Pub. Lib. 15:54- 
5. F. '10. 

"In examining the study courses of our li- 
brary schools one cannot escape a sense of 
confusion from, their mixture of trifles and pon- 
derousncss. Picture bulletins and story hour3 
on one hand; architecture and Latin paleog- 
raphy on the other. The student who may find 
interest in the one is not of the intellectual 
caliber that will master the other, while the 
college graduate and the more desirable library 
school students will frown at some of the 
food set before them. . . . One of the ad- 
vantages of trained library service is that it 
enables you not to engage people for specifid 
services. The graduates of library schools are 
competent to enter into all kinds of li- 
brary work. They have a much broader field 
of promise available than is made available by 
the other methods of training suggested. A 
girl who comes into the cataloging department 
of a large library learns cataloging and very 
little else, but the advantage of general pro- 
motion is one of great importance to the 
individual and Is also of vital imp<>rtance to 
the library. The freedom of service in a li- 
brary which is not rigidly organized in depart- 
ments, but simply has different grades and sal- 
aries, where it is possible for assistants to 
be shifted from one piece of work to another, 
is the secret of many advantages and of rap- 
id work. The object of such a school is 
avowedly to give training in the technical sub- 
jects which are the foundation of our pro- 
fessional education, to select carefully candi - 
dates with a view to fitting them for posi- 
tions a^ the librarians of small libraries, as 
heads of departments or assistants in large li- 
braries, etc. If such training is limited to es- 
sentials of library economy, with elimination 
of all the pedagogical "lumber" that floats 
along and disappears with tlie current of li- 
brary evolution, then its existence is abund- 
antly justified. Such a course in the ele- 
ments of library economy might well be com- 
pressed within one year, and would appeal 
as worth while to all ambitious to enter the 
profession. The course should be complete In 
Itself and sufficient to give the student that 
full measure of the library teclinlque that 
should be the equipment of the "rank and file" 
in the profession. The advanced courses now 
given in the second library school year in 
history of libraries, original bibliography, li- 
brary architecture, library administration, pale- 
ography, etc., may well be observed for those 
who are flt and desirous to continue in a 
postgraduate course. . . . Such a course should 
be arranged wholly apart from the i)resent li- 
brary school and would, of course, not be for 
those who desired to obtain a mere foot- 
hold on the profession. It would appeal to the 
select and flt, it would attract not only the 
college graduate but even those who for years 
have been identified with the library profes- 
sion." 

Essentials of a good library school. E. 
Tobitt. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 7/6-9. S. '10. 

The first essential of a good school Is com- 
plete equipment. In addition to representative 
collections of classes of books generally found 
in a public library, such equipment should In- 
clude "a map collection, picture collection, doc- 
uments, publications of societies, reference books 
— both foreign and English — a full collection of 
trade bibliographies, when possible some special 
collections, and as much more material as may 
be necessary to form a basis for the instruction 
of students who are to become librarians of va- 



rious classes of libraries." Scholarship, person- 
al fitness and age are points to be considered in 
the matter of entrance requirements. Age does 
not mean number of years only; in library 
work it means that the applicant must either 
show promise of ability to develop with furth- 
er training, or that the years past show an 
accumulation of personal accomplishments 
worthy of the time spent in their acquirement. 
A term of service in a practical library is 
recommended as the best test of the appli- 
cant's fitness. Ten months is the minimum es- 
timate of the time necessary to master the gen- 
eral principles of the work. "Perhaps the most 
practical method of teaching is by application, 
ihose schools which are connected with libra- 
ries, which can give general practice in the 
work of all departments are fortunate. I do not 
believe, however, that work In a library can 

ptpn fJ'^**,*''^''^ ?^ *t^ ""'^^^ ^"^ a library school. 
f J^J^^ worker has the opportunity to serve 
in all departments." Two subjects which are 
beginning to require more attention are the busi- 
ne.^.s and financial side of the llbrarv. and so- 
cial extension work. Comparativelv few libra- 
rians are required to attend to* the actual 
business of the library but for the benefit of 
those few such courses should be offered. Some 
knowledge of administration and of business 
methods generally would be of benefit to all. 
Libraries are beginning more and more to take 
over work that was once thought to belong to 
the social settlement. "We have schools of 
I)hilanthropy where methods of dealing with 
special classes of people are taught. May we 
not Introduce Into our library schools some 
course which will not only teach methods, but 
which will also teach something of the books 
which are the best for the use of special classes? 
It is necessary to know who are the writers in 
Bohemian. Yiddish, German, Swedish, and Xor- 
wegian, who correspond to Burnham, McCutch- 
eon, McGrath, the Duchess, and others of this 
class. It is true these books are light, and may 
be read only for amusement, but their readers 
are sometimes the people who should be amused. 
... It would not be out of place to introduce a 
course of lectures, and to require the reading of 
such books as Jane Addams's 'Spirit of youth 
and the city streets.' and with this, a study of 
surh books as seem best for individual cases. 
IJbrary schools are giving courses which l>est 
apply to the work of the library commission, 
which is limited largely to the w^ork in the 
country and small town, then why not add to 
this the work of the .social extension worker for 
the city having a population of 100.000 and over." 
II ought not to be necessary to say that the li- 
brary school should foster the bookish tastes of 
Its students, but in the mastering of technical 
details this side of the work may be neglected. 
It should be remembered always that the sole 
obje( t of the library is to bring the right book 
to the right person. Some educational institu- 
tions are offering library training courses with- 
out proper equipment and without properly 
tiained instructors. Other schools purporting to 
give full courses give in reality only the most 
elementar>' instruction. "Schools of this class, 
and also schools teaching only technical work, 
should be avoided by the student who works 
with the end in view of giving the best of him- 
self in the sen'ice of the public," 

Evolution of tlie curriculum of the Drex- 
cl institute library school. A. B. Kroeg- 
cr. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 210-3. S. '08. 

Evolution of the library school curricu- 
lum. J. A. Rathbonc.'A. L. A. Bill. 2: 
203-5. S. 08. 

Evolution of the Pratt institute library 
school curriculum. M. W. Plummer. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 206-10. S. '08. 
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Library schools — Continued. 

Factors in the development of the library 
school curriculum. J. I. Wyer. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 205-6. S. '08. 

First European summer school in library 
science. A. Strohm. Lib. J. 33- 504-5- ^' 
'08. 

Forecast of the next 25 years for library 
schools. M. W. Pluramer. Lib. J. 35: 
251-3- Je. '10. 

"Law is law and medicine is medicine, but 
llbrarianship is called upon to cover the entire 
field of knowledge. The medical society wants 
librarians versed to some extent in medicine, 
and trained to apply the general principles of 
llbrarianship to the medical library; the bar 
asks for legal knowledge and the same appli- 
cation of principles to the law library. State 
and city governments are forming their libraries 
and calling for the application of llbrarianship 
to civics and economics. Large manufacturing 
concerns, laboratories, daily papers, are realiz- 
ing the necessity of the special library for their 
needs and demanding trained administrators 
who shall be also specialists, potential If not 
actual. Even in the general circulating library 
as it grows in size, classification and speciali- 
sation are taking place. Fine arts and applied 
science and child-study, in a broad sense, re- 
quire separate departments, and departments 
for the blind and for the adolescent are sketch- 
ed In the plans of most libraries ambitious to 
be serviceable. The place of the library school 
is so thoroly conceded by this time, and there 
is BO absolute a dearth of any other regular 
source of supply, that all these libraries and 
departments turn first to the schools for help. 
What do they find at present? Chiefly young 
people, who have chosen llbrarianship as their 
calling and specialty, without having special- 
ized previously in anything else. Many of them, 
even after four years of college, are too young 
to have done the wide general reading or to 
have the culture conferred by that, that should 
be a qualification even in the general library; 
and the majority of them are unable to give 
more than one or two years to their training. 
. . . Then why not take as students the 
men and women who have already studied med- 
icine, law, pedagogy, etc., and who are spe- 
cialists needing only to adapt the training in 
library economy to the special library? . . . 
If successful in their specialities they do not 
wish to take up another; If unsuccessful, and 
if they have spent their best years in vain 
efforts, do we want them? Besides, is the 
thoroly educated specialist necessary for the 
special library? Would not rather an outline 
and more or less superficial knowledge of his 
subject make a sufficiently learned and perhaps 
more practical librarian? . . . Let the gen- 
eral courses continue for the younger people, 
for the general work, always having in view 
the discovery of talents and aptitudes for spe- 
cializing, and let there be two or three schools 
in the country, connected with the universities 
and an integral part of them, in which the 
study of technique and administration may 
be connected with an outline course in med- 
icine, law, theology, science, pure and applied, 
civics, child study or whatever other specialty 
calls for training." 

Future of library schools. M. Dewey. Pub. 
Lib. 10: 435-8. O. '05. 

"Beginning with the simplest, we should have 
wherever practicable by means of traveling li- 
brarians, visitors or Inspectors (as dlffrent 
states may call them) round tables, where for 
a day or two the librarians and assistants of a 
single locality meet a recognized authority for 
information and inspiration, to submit difficul- 
ties, ask questions and get any help that an ex- 
pert studying many libraries can give so well 
to a novice spending all his time In one. For 
iBTgefF sections there should be a library insti- 
tute* testSnip a week instead of two days and 



taught not by volunteers . . . but by those who 
have shown extraordinary qualities for this par- 
ticular work. We need in English-.speaking 
America three thoroly equipped graduate schools 
for the highest training. . . . Our minimum es- 
timate for a creditable school is an endowment 
of $200,000 to $500,000, which at 5 per cent would 
yield $10,000 to $25,000 a year. ... A school sup- 
ported by the state should be in connection with 
the state university or in the metropolis and 
not at the state capital except in rare instances 
like Boston where capital and metropolis coin- 
cide. Above all it should not be in the capitol 
building. 

Girl as a librarian. A. S. Richardson. 

Woman's H. C. 35: 29. Ap. '08. 

A set of questions gleaned from a sample ex- 
amination sheet of the Drexcl institute is givf^n, 
also an outline of one of the briefest courses 
at Drexel. 

Instruction in books in library schools. 
A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 32: 395-400. S. 
'07. 

In a library school the study of books should 
begin with books of reference, the most valu- 
able of all a librarian's tools. No method of 
teaching is so effective as the assigning of sub- 
jects to be looked up. The questions should be 
based on actual inquiries. Reference bocks 
should be as familiar to the librarian as the 
parts of a machine to the machinist. The stu- 
dent should be *'taught to cultl.'ate attention, 
to notice title-pages, to read prefaces and in- 
troductions, to remember dates and other de- 
tails that to her appear insignificant." She must 
develop memory, accuracy, and the art of skim- 
ming. Book selection is next In importance 
and this may be supplemented by a course to 
widen the students* acquaintance with books. 
Authors such as scientists, poets, historians, 
novelists, essayists, etc., should be studied. A 
librarian should have a taste for reading that Is 
universal that so she may "better understand 
how to assist the reading public who come to 
her library for books.*' 

Instruction in cataloging in library 
schools. A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 32: 108- 
II. Mr. *07. 

Library schools are criticised for devoting 
too much time to cataloging. There is how- 
ever much reason for this. "A large number 
of the graduates become catalogers, and many 
more enter into positions where a knowledge 
of cataloging is essential. The principles of 
cataloging underlie almost all the clerical rec- 
ords of a library. A knowledge of the rules 
Is helpful in accession work, in shelf-listing, 
in preparing lists of various kinds, in all bib- 
liographic work." Again Instruction In cata- 
loging develops "attention, accuracy, observa- 
tion, neatness, order." Inaccuracy Is the most 
common failing of students. "There is no 
discipline in the whole library school curric- 
ulum of more value than that obtained in the 
Instruction in cataloging." Cataloging well 
taught should give a thoro understanding of 
Cutter's Rules. The A. L.. A. Rules should also 
be studied. It is "desirable that the cataloging 
taught In the several library schools shall be 
to a considerable extent uniform." When the 
A. L. A. Rules are published they should be 
adopted as the text book because they are the 
rules used by the Library of congress, but Cut- 
ter'? Rules will always be needed as the A. L. 
A. Rules do not Include rules for subject en- 
try. Careful revision of cards is very essen- 
tial, and students should keep their cards for 
consultation when they begin to do practical 
work. The Instruction should be based on the 
<?ataloging for a medium library tho it would be 
better to make the instruction conform to Cut- 
ter's Rules for "full." rather than his "small." 
It Is easier to omit than to add. Dictionary 
catalopTlng should be the chief basis for In- 
struction and njucli attention should be given 
to subject entry. Cutter's Rules is the best 
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authority on this, and the A. L. A. List of sub- 
ject headings should also be used. Students 
should be taught to adapt themselves to the 
use of the libraries by which they are employed. 

Letters from librarians who have been 
in the schools. Pub. Lib. ii: 137-43. Mr. 
'06. 

Library conditions which confront libra- 
ry schools. J. E. Elliott. A. L. A. Bui. 
3: 427-36. S. '09. 

Library school and library of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. M. Fritz. Blatt. 
Volksbib. 9: 199-202. N. *o8. 

Library school and the library. J. R. Don- 
nelly. Lib. J. 35:109-11. Mr. '10. 

"One of the best methods by which stu- 
dents prove the worth of a library, is by 
work in it as one of the reading public. With 
critical faculties alert to see the librarian's 
side, and yet with the reader's desire to ob- 
tain service, the student has an invaluable op- 
portunity to study library workings." . . . 
Another means of imparting knowledge is by 
the inclusion in the curriculum of as thoro a 
course as conditions permit in the history of 
libraries and the library movement; with spe- 
cial attention to modern and peculiarly Amer- 
ican developments and to the men and women 
who are and have been the moving spirits in 
library extension. Happy the school which 
is privileged to hear vital topics of library 
work presented to those who are actually en- 
gaged in it. The lectures by such men and 
women in the schools have far more effect 
than is due to the mere words they say, 
for the students realize that these are the 
people who are "doing things." The last means 
the school can employ to gather knowledge is 
to collect as carefully as may be the material 
peculiar to individual libraries." . . . "If, dur- 
ing a library course, students cannot be given 
actual practical experience in different typed 
of libraries in the branches of work which 
they are taught theoretically, a very Impor- 
tant part of library training is lost. Nothing 
but mocting people as they come into a library, 
and trying to satisfy their wants will clearly 
prove the necessity of accuracy and of pa- 
tience, the virtues of routine as well as the 
quickness of wit which can meet an emergency 
A library school is but seldom attached to a 
library of a type which will furnish the variety 
of experience desired, hence the schools are 
becoming more and more desirous of secur- 
ing the co-operation of other libraries to serve 
as laboratories for them." 

Library school problem. L Warren. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 541-3. D. '06. 

A serifs of questions regarding the efUclency 
of library schools, the usefulnes.s of their cur- 
ricula, the teaching ability of their faculties, 
the character of the libraries used as labora- 
tories, and the type of students they attract. 

Library school requirements in Germany. 
C. S. Thompson. Lib. J. 36: 349. Jl. '11. 

Library schools and their ideals. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 1 12-3. Mr. '06. 

Methods of training in one library school. 
M. E. Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5:49- 
54. My.; Same. Lib. J. 34:253-6. je. 
'09. 

"The Wisconsin library school built Its super- 
structure on three essential principles: First, 
that books should be made the pivot on which 
.«5hould turn all the courses of the curriculum. 
This must not be lost sight of when teaching 
so-called technical courses, such as accession- 



ing, shelfllsting, classification, cataloging, and 
the making of various records; rather, the teach- 
ing should emphasize that books were thus tech- 
nically treated, simply that they might be made 
more quickly available to people In their need, 
and that necessary reports might be made to 
the people on the expenditure of their money and 
the use and care of their property. Second, 
that libraries are established for the people, 
and they must be the first consideration in all 
library work. Therefore, the ways of serving 
them, of arousing their interest in their own 
estate, of gaining and keeping their confidence, 
from children to grandparents, and of providing 
for the sturdy growth of the community, with 
books on mechanics and technology, sociology 
and political science, religion, science, and his- 
tory, as well as for its culture with books of 
travel, art, literature, and biography, and for 
its recreation with fiction — ^all these points of 
view should be continually emphasized and not 
only directly taught but correlated with other 
courses. Third, that practical application of all 
theoretical teaching should be the vital principle 
in technical training." The main technical 
courses are begun in the first semester, 'as well 
as some of the bibliographic courses. Appren- 
tice hours are devoted to the local public library. 
Field practice in various public libraries of Wis- 
consin occupies two months at the beginning of 
the second semester. During the final part of 
the year bibliographic and technical courses are 
completed, and courses in administration given. 
The short courses in minor items of technique 
are so planned as to eliminate duplication of 
instruction in overlappnig details. Careful at- 
tention to correlation makes it possible to con- 
dense into a year's work much that might rea- 
sonably take a longer time. Cataloging and 
classification are taught simultaneously. Lec- 
tures by library workers from other states in- 
spire and widen the horizon of the student 
The faculty of Wisconsin university give in- 
struction in the valuation of books on various 
special subjects. By arrangement with the uni- 
versity it is possible for an exceptional student 
to graduate from the university and to com- 
plete the library course as part of university 
work during the four collegiate years. The field 
practice gives actual experience. Wisconsin is 
so wide and varied In its library problems that 
the needs of individual students can be easily 
met. When they return from field work, the 
students confer and compare experiences. Se- 
lected and annotated bibliographies are required 
for graduation. 

Mr. Joolev on the library school. C: F. 
Porter and C: E. Rush. Lib. J. 33' Mi- 
3. Ap. '08. 

New York state library school. F. K. 
Walter. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 103-5. Ap. 
'10. 

Norwegian library school. H. Nyhuus. 

For Folkc-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 

28-30. '07. 

A relatively large number of Norwegians 
have gone to America (and Germany) for li- 
brary training. A Norwegian school would nat- 
urally in many respects be better adapted to 
train Norwegian librarians, even if in some 
things it should have to yield— at first, at any 
rate — to the American schools. A practice 
school should be opened in connection with one 
of the Norwegian libraries; it would attract pu- 
pils not only from Norway, but from Denmark, 
Finland and possibly from Sweden. (Transla- 
tion.) 

Report of the committee on library 
training. M. W. Plummer and others. 
Lib. J. 31: Ci75-7- Ag. '06. 

Report of the committee on library train- 
ing, 1909. A. L. A. Bui. 3:225-6. S. 
'09. 
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Ubraiy achools — Conlinucd. 

Special library training, A. M. Price, Pub. 
Lib. 14; 338-42- N, 'og. 

A comparallve atatenieiit Of the alms and 
muLhods Df nine library Bchoola. 

bummer library school. T. VV. Koch. Lib. 

J: 34:548-50. D. '09. 
A deacrlptlon of th« Mlchlean summer li- 
brary school. 

Summer library schools. Pub.' Lib. 11: 

131-4. Mr. '06. 
Summer schools and provincial library 

assistants. B. Anderton. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 

10: 378-80. Ag. '08. 
Symposium on library schools. Pub. Lib. 

11: 116-31. Mr. '06. 
In this srmpoHlum the hlatnry. aims and Te- 
quiremcniu of the various library schools are 

The Ctrneele library of Pittsburg conducts n 
training s^'bool for cbildron's llbrurlsns. ocgaji- 
iKd In 1900. "Candidates preHentlng the best 
credentials as to education, prevloua experience 
aiid personal fHnesa" are admitted, a two year 
uourae Is I'rTnri.'d, nico a spt-clsl one-year course 
"open only tu those who have bad one year's 
Instruction In an accredited library school and 
who are fully recomroendcd by their library 
school directors." In Uie training two view 
points are kppt in mind — that the children are 
being educBt<?d to use the adult library — and 
that the children's i-oora takes the place of the 
child's own library. Training la given oiong 
lines of technical library work also along the 
lines specially applicable to the children's de- 
partment. "More stress Is laid on the student's 
ability to do practical work than on her exam- 
ination papers." By spec In 1 arrangement with 
the Western Heaerve library school six months 
training may be taken there. 

The Drcxel institute, Philndelphla. library 
school was opened In 1892; and offers a one-year 
course. A high school education or equivalent 
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03 havo the peraoDol quolIUcallons necesalUT 
for library workers. Stress Is laid on practise 
work. "It attempts lo send out KTOduates 
capable of growth and willing to grow rather 
than equlpptd with Inflexible rules for cvery- 
Uilng. to which all practice must be made to 



established In 1»0!. It requires a high school 
course or etiulvalent far admission. Inslructlon 
In library methods Is given during all four col- 
lege years, so that at the end each student has 
bad one lull year uf technical library work and 
three years acndemfo work. A one year course 
Is oKered to a limited numiwr of graduutea of 
other eoUcgeu. This course "must be supple- 
mented by three mnntha of approved experience 
In Bome library oefore a cerldcate can be granl- 

Thu Southern library school at th« CarneKla 
library of Atlanta was establiahed In ISOS. It 
offera a one-year course which is strictly ele- 
mentary In character. "Eapeclal attention Is 
_, .^ organisation work and preparing the 
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teehiii'»l. 'the number 
admitted Is limited to iv. 

The Indiana state normal school otters a 
course equivalent to one of four aub}ects for a 
year, credits for which are given on the regular 
curriculum of the school. The course Is designed 
to give instruction on the use of the library In 
public school work. Instruction Is given In the 
use of catalogs, indexes, reference books, etc., 
and In ordering, accessioning, closslflcatlon. 
cataloging, etc. 

The University of Illinois alate library school 
was established at Armour Institute In 1S93. and 
transferred to the University of Illlnola in 1S9T. 
It OfTem a two years courae and requires three 
yean! of university work (or adrottlanee. Pracll- 
col work Amounting to eight hours a day for 
tliree months Is required of students. The teach- 
ers are pnsoged In practical library work. Any 
Otudent at the unlversHy may elect any library 
elective for which he Is prepared. 

The Kansas State normal school at Emporia, 
established a library course three yeiirs aso 
and gives a two year courae. 

Tho New York state library school was estab- 
lished in 18X3 at Columbia university, and was 
transferred to Albany in 1SS9. It offers a two 
years course and requires a college diploma for 
admittance. At present the subjects taught are 
admlnlalratlve. technical and blbllogTaphic. 
Abo-Jt one ninth of the student's lime is spent 
In practice work. It Is proposed (o strengthen 
tha course In ait ministration, leaving the mojoi 
part of Instruction in technical subjects to other 
schoo'is. 'I'he present course In strungest aa the 
Hcholfirty side. vis. bonk selection, bibliography, 
and reference work. 

The Pratt Institute school of library training 
was established In 1891. It olTera a two year 
course. It select* such appUcanta for admission 



libraries In localities 1 
brarles." 

The Wisconsin library school at Madison will 
be opened in the fall of 19DG by the FYea 
library commission. It will offer a one year 

same as far admission to the University of 
WlBCOnaln, provided the preparatory woiic Is 
such as would nt the applicant for library 
work. Special stress will be placed on ap- 

spent In a cooperative library doing aviual II- 

Syracuse university — library economy de- 
pnrlmerit. M. J. Sitilcy. Pub, Lib. 11: 
362-3. My- '06- 

A )>eglnning of Instruction was made In 1898. 
An equivalent of a. liigh school courae la re- 
quired for admission. The course covers two 
years with over 3,000 hours of preparation and 
recitations. 

Technical training in bbrarianship in 
England and abroad. F. M. Glenn. Lib. 
Assn. Ree. 12:118-29. Mr. '10. 



indcrtaken In this country by a corporate liody. 
It should not be supposed that prior to thai 
date there liad l>cen an entire absence of snch 
trainloB. On the contrary. In some of the 
larger libraries— to wit, Manchester atid Liver- 
pool— special classes were conducted for the 
benedt of the members of their staffs. Usual- 
ly the work of Instruction devolved upon the 
chief librarian, or certain members of the sen- 
ior Btaff. These pioneer etTorts might, with 
some show of lustlce. be sold to have ted up 
lo. and culminated in. the examination scheme 
of the Library association In 1SS4. With the 
Inauguration of thla scheme there was a multi- 
plication of classes thruout (ho country, not- 
ably at Cardiff, Newcastle and Kensington." 
The Anal scheme of the examinations Involves 
Htudy in the "following prescribed subjects ftn4 
the writing of a satisfactory essay upon somo 
asiiect of each subject: — Literary history, ele- 
menla of practical bibliography, classification. 
cataloging, library history and organ ixatlon, 
practlcaMlbrary admlnlBlratlon; examination In 
each subject. The method of Instruction was 
left entirely to the discretion of the Individual 
"light bo by private r— -"-- ■- - 
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approved by the examiners," Summer schools 
have been held by district library associations. 
Systematic eiasaes under the management ot 
th« education committee of the Library a>- 
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sociation have been held since 1898. Corres- 
pondenco classes wore inaugurated In 1904. "In 
America training in librarianship is accom- 
plished chiefly thru three agencies: (1) the li- 
brary school; (2) the apprentice class; (3) the 
summer school. The library school, whichi 
originated in 1887, provides for a complete 
training in all branches of library economy. 
Its aim is general. The first library school 
established was that of Columbia college — 
largely the result of the efforts of Dr. Dewey — 
now the New York state library school. Since 
that time schools have been added to the 
Pratt Institute (1890); Drexel institute of Phil- 
adelphia (1892); Syracuse university (1892); 
Armour institute of Chicago (1893), since trans- 
ferred to the University of Illinois; Columbian 
uniVL-rsity, Washingt(»n (unique — all instruction 
given in the evening, 1K97); Cleveland, Ohio 
(1899); Chicago university; Simmons college, 
Boston; Western reserve university, Ohio 
(1893); Wisconsin free library commission sum- 
mer school — made into a permanent school in 
1906: and the Carnegie .school for the training 
of children librarians. Pittsburgh (1901-2). The 
last-named school was organized in response 
to the demand for librarians specially trained 
to work with children. Its energies are devot- 
ed to that spccirtc purpose, and in so far aa 
It does not compete in any way with the gen- 
eral library schools, it should perhaps be con- 
sidered entirely apart. . . . The entrance re- 
quiremrnls int») the different schools vary from 
that of a college degree (as at New York 
state), down to "blank" filled in by a high 
school principal (as at Syracuse) and "Good 
intelligence" (as at the Columbian university). 
It will thus be seen that training in librarian- 
ship is often post-graduate work, equivalent 
to the educational courses of doctors and law- 
yers in this country. . . . Whereas the library 
school training is general, the apprentice cla.ss, 
on the other hand, is commonly directed 
towards preparation for the special work of the 
particular library in which the cla.^s is con- 
ducti'd. In some instances these classes are 
formed with the .sole object of providing a 
substitute list, the i»ers(»ns on which sooner 
or lator rocfive appolntnu'iits in the library 
training them; while in others the training is 
given in return for temporary siTvici*. Con- 
.^oquontly, in the latter cnsc. wlu-n apprentices 
have Served and b«^en in.structod a certain 
!onc:th of time, they have to seek remuncrativ-.s 
appointments els(;wlirre. fortified by experi- 
ence. The length of tiiese classes averages 
al>(»ut six months, tlio in some cases they 
pxtentl to iN\ o years. In the larger libraries the 
instruction is invariably given by members 
of the start*, who in many instances are grad- 
uates of the various estab'ished sehcmls. In 
th(? smaller libraries, luiwever, the Instruction 
dev«»lv<^s iipnn the librarian himself. . . . The 
summer school in AnuTiea is, in some respects, 
a similar institution to that in our own country 
tho on a much lar^rc-r and more extensive 
scale. It usually occupies live or six weeks-- 
wiiereas in ICngland one week suftieos — and sup- 
plies a brief systematic course in the theory 
and i»ractice of librarianship. Tho a sp(»cial 
course is outlined, facilities are given to tliose 
who wish to <levote their time to special lines 
of W(irk. In no S(»nse is the school training a 
(piick and Inexpensivf substitute for a more 
complete training, »ir alYnrtling sullicient i)rep- 
aration. It aims chielly at augmenting tho 
reading and practical training of librarians. 
. . . In addition to these three imp<»rtant agen- 
ch.'S, instruction in certain branclu^s of library 
science is offered thru various colleges, 
state normal schools, and in a few cases cor- 
respondence classes. ... So far as the Euro- 
pean countries are concerned little information 
is accessible reganling technical tniining in 
libnirianship. However, it is known with cer- 
tainty that in France, as far back as 1S79, 
candidates for librarianship in the imlversities 
were required to hav(» tw<» years' probation, and 
finally to pass a pr(»fessional examination. Al- 
tho not very formidable it sulfic(>s to show 
that the French are fully alive to tho im- 



portance of professional training. In German 
countries the conditions for tho training of 
librarians are different, and concern Prussia 
and Bavaria chiefly. As early as 1861 the li- 
brary of the Bonn university was used as a 
training school for intending librarians by 
Friedrlch Uitsche. Subsequently in 1886 a pro- 
fessorship of library science (bibliotheks-hilfs- 
wissenschaften) was created in Gottlngen, and 
consequently Instruction in that science must 
have been offered. It is interesting to note 
that there exists a Prussian act (of 1894) 
which dcflnes the qualiflcations of a librarian, 
particularly for the trained (wissenschaftlich- 
en) library service at the Royal library, Berlin, 
and the Koyal university libraries. QuaJilica- 
tion for these positions is attainable only thru 
a two years' voluntary service in one of these 
libraries, and thru the special library examin- 
ation. In Berlin, special training is offered 
to women librarians. So recently as 1900 a 
school was opened for this purpose, under 
the control of Dr. C. J. Hottinger, form- 
erly librarian of the bibliothek dcr kdnigliche 
universitats. Two courses are provided- 
one of six months for the training of 
the ordinary public library assistant; and 
another extending over three years, intended to 
prepare assistants for positions at the head of 
scientillc libraries. A similar training has been 
offered to academically educated women only, 
at the Berlin university, since 1903. . . . Italy 
liad a system of examination and training 
drawn up for public librarians by Signor Bou- 
ghl in 1876. In addition a number of prises in 
bibliography and librarianship were oilered by 
the Minister of public education in 1885, while 
in 1905 an international library school was 
started in Florence. Even Sweden is not now 
without an agency for instruction in librarian- 
ship. At Stockholm In 1908 the first librar>- 
school was held. The course, arranged by the 
Royal council on college education, was, un- 
fortunately, limited in its scope to college li- 
brary problems, and was intended chiefly for 
teachers in the government, or equivalent pri- 
vate schools. The lectures, however, covered 
such familiar details as interior arrangements, 
.••■.electing and ordering of books; accession rec- 
ords, etc.; and their success miglit be said to 
have lurraldetl the establishment of a perman- 
ent library* school." 

Training for librarians in Germany. A. C. 

Piper. Lib. World. 12:208-9. D. '09. 

"About 1861, Friedrlch RiUchl, the well- 
known scholar of Bonn University, organized 
the library of that university to a high degree 
of elTlciency and used it as a training sciiool 
for intending librarians.' Many German li- 
brarians (including Karl Dzlatzko, who is well- 
known in tlio library world) owe their training 
to him. ... In 1SS6, Dzlatzko was appointed 
librarian to Gottingen university, and shortly 
afterwards the German government decided to 
add the subjects of library economy and bib- 
liography to the curriculum of the university, 
in order to obtain the best results from these 
eoursciS, a professorship .of library science was 
united to the office of librarian. The holder 
<»f these appointments, was required to give 
lectures on bibliography, history of writing and 
printing, paleography, the theory of library ad- 
ministration, and related subjects; and also, 
which is wortliy of note, to conduct practical 
exercises. All candidates are expected to have 
completed the ordinary university course. This 
is definitely stated in an act passed in 1S93 de- 
tailing the qualiflcations for llbi-arians in the 
Royal library of Berlin and the university li- 
braries. Each candidate must also serve two 
years' voluntary service, the second year to 
be spent at Gottingen university, so that ad- 
vantage may be taken of the courses in library 
economy there. After completing these two 
years to the satisfaction of the authorities, the 
candidate has to pass an oral examination in 
library administration, general literary histor>'. 
and the history of writing and books. He must 
also have a sufllclent working knowledge of the 
l^nglish. French and Italian languages, and be 
acquainted with the chief bibliographical aids. 
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Library schools — Continued. 
. . . The advance of women into the field of li- 
brarianship has made it necessary to estab- 
lish two schools in Berlin for the training of 
women as librarians. The first was opened in 
February, 19<X), under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor llottinger, and is open to all girls over 
sixteen years of age, who possess the leaving 
certificate from a high school. It provides for 
two courses of instruction, one for training li- 
brarians for ordinary public libraries, of six 
months' duration; and the other, a much more 
detailed course, extending over three years, is 
intended to prepare students for chief positions 
in scientific libraries. The library attached 
to the school contains some 30,000 volumes. The 
students are instructed theoretically and prac- 
tically in the encyclopedias and methods of sci- 
ence, In library economy, history of printing 
and type-setting, history of folklore, book-bind- 
ing, copyright law, and related subjects. There 
are also courses in the Latin, Greek. French 
and English languages. At the end of the 
prescribed course a final examination, both 
oral and written, is held. Two years after the 
establishment of Hettinger's school, another 
was founded by Herr Wolfstelg. The age for 
admission to this school Is nineteen, and the 
course of instruction Is much the same as in 
Hettinger's school. The final examination is 
both written and an oral one, the latter oc- 
cupying three hours. The written examination 
comprises cataloging from fifteen to twenty 
books in four hours, the preparation of some 
bibliographical work, for which four weeks are 
allowed, and a critical essay to be written 
within six months; also the translation of a 
prepared and an unprepared Latin passage, and 
the u riling of an English and a French lottor, 
with a test in shorthand and typewriting. To 
insure that the knowledge gained is not too 
technical, there is a condition that applicants 
for admission to the school must have had at 
least six months' experience In a library or 
publisher's office." 

Training of a children's librarian at Pitts- 
burg. F: T. Olcott. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 
213-6. S. '08. 

The Pittsburg school requires "that the stu- 
dents shall be graduates of colleges and uni- 
versities in good standing or that they shall 
submit to entrance examinations. . . . The foun- 
dation of the entire lecture course is technical 
training along the lines of adult library work, 
such as ordering, accessioning, classifying, shelf- 
reading, cataloging, study of library organiza- 
tion, history of libraries, history of printing and 
bookbinding, and business methods such as are 
used in making out reports, statistics and 
schedules. These subjects, treated entirely 
from the standpoint of the adult library, are 
carried thru two years' work, thus giving the 
students a solid basis for connecting the work 
of the children's room with that of the adult 
library. Building on this solid foundation, sub- 
jects of special application to the work with 
children are taught, including the study of chil- 
dren's literature, planning and equipment of 
children's rooms, rules and regulations for chil- 
dren's rooms, methods of introducing children 
to books, the making of children's catalogs and 
lists, and a study of educational principles and 
social conditions and betterment. Thruout the 
course a comparative study is made of methods 
used by different libraries. . . . The object of 
the entire two years' lecture course is not to 
make specialists of the students but to give 
them a broad technical foundation of general 
library work on which to specialize In work 
with children. The lecture courses in subjects 
dealing directly with library work with chil- 
dren have been made to fit into the general 
technical courses. These special courses of work 
with children have for their basis a study of 
literature for children, not only of that litera- 
ture which has been written for children but 
of that part of the world's great literature 
which is a child's heritage, and to which all 
children should be introduced while they are 
young and plastic" The student's ability to 
handle children successfully is tested by prac- 
tice work. 



View of librarianship from the library 
school. Lib. J. 33: 354-6. S. '08. 

Library statistics. See Statistics. 

Library supplies. 

Bee also Furniture and fittings. 

Directory for library supplies. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 172-4. Ap. '07. 

Names and addresses of reliable houses which 
furnish library supplies are given. 

Library training. 

Bee also Books, Use of; Libraries and 
schools; Library institutes; Library schools. 

A. L. A. committee on library training; 
report, 191 1. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 77-9. Jl. 
'II. 

Apprentice class in the large library. A. 

Shepard. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782. S. '10. 

In the Springfield, Mass., library every ap- 
prentice Is made to feel that she is part of the 
working force. The time required without pay 
is ten months with four weeks vacation. *'Thc 
main advantages of the apprentice system with 
us have been proved to be: first, the actual ad- 
dition in service of several persons to the work- 
ing force of the library through the busiest 
months of the year; second, the reflex benefit 
upon the staff through their work in teaching 
the class— a by-product of the system; third, 
and most important, the provision for an eligi- 
ble list of available candidates for vacancies 
that may occur in the staff." 

Apprentice class in the large library. J. 
Welles. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 780-2. S. '10. 

The Carnegie library of rittsburgh conducts 
a large apprentice cla.ss for the purpose of train- 
ing local people for minor positions. Students 
understand that they are not in training for 
general library work nor for positions of re- 
sponsibility. Examinations are held In May 
and September. Those passing the May exam- 
ination are given at least a month of regular 
practical work during the summer but classes 
are not formed until October. The time given 
to class work covers three days a week from 
October first to January thirty-first. In addi- 
tion T.'O hours practice work are required. Class 
work Includes three groups of lecture courses, 
as follows: A group treating of llbrarv tech- 
nique: a group designed to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the work of the Pittsburg library and 
other local institutions: a group on general his- 
tory and literature. The classes included under 
library technique are: vertical handwriting; or- 
der and accession work; classification; use of 
the catalog; reference work. In addition, a cer- 
tain amount of formal instruction is given to 
the class as a whole in connection with practi- 
cal work. Individual instruction is in charge of 
the head of the department in which the stu- 
dent is scheduled. Each student is scheduled 
under at least three different people during her 
apprenticeship. Students reaching satisfactory 
standings in class and practice work are placed 
on the substitute list at the end of the course 
and are appointed to positions according to 
their qualifications. 

Apprentice class in the medium sized li- 
brary. G. D. Rose. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 783- 
5. S. '10. 

The medium sized library, which falls between 
the class of village library that employs one as- 
sistant and the city library with work for many, 
has problems of Its own. If It maintains an ap- 
prentice class regularly it cannot supply all its 
students with positions and they are forced to 
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Library truining —Continued. 
look elsewhere. Some of the questions that 
arise are: "Is it wise or necessary for the medi- 
um-sized library to train workers for the gen- 
eral field? Does the amount of unpaid labor 
received compensate for the time of librarian or 
trained assistant given in instruction and su- 
pervision? Is the standard of education, usually 
a high school course, sufficiently high for the 
best interests of the individual library, or of the 
library profession at large?" The conclusion In 
regard to the first question Is that the wisest 
plan is to train only such assistants as are need- 
ed. The answer to the second question partly 
covers the third. "It has been our experience 
that the amount of help given by apprentices 
just out of high school does not compensate for 
the time their instruction requires; while sev- 
eral apprentices who were college graduates 
were reliable assistants long before their term 
was over." In general a higher standard should 
be required. "If we raise the standard of edu- 
cation, we shall lose some of the eager enthusi- 
asm of youth, but in return gain maturity of 
character." 

Apprentice class in the medium-sized li- 
brary. J: G. Moulton. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 
' 785-6. S. '10. 

The writer does not approve of apprentice 
classes without pay. feeling that they would be 
of little service in the library. Apprentice 
trained workers only serve to lower the stand- 
ards of the profession and to lower salaries. 
"If training classes are needed in large libraries, 
let them limit their classes to those whom they 
can employ at respectable salaries. Let the 
medium-sized and small libraries train only 
those assistants they actually need, by what- 
ever method is cheapest and best for that par- 
ticular library. Leave training for the general 
field to the accredited library schools." 

Apprentice work in the small public li- 
brary. E. E. Townsend. Lib. J. 34: 8- 
10. J a. *09. 

The small library is forced to train its own 
assistants. A high school education Wius re- 
quired of applicants for admission to the ap- 
prentice class, and a month's probation en- 
abled the library to secine the best that offered. 
The instruction covered a period of six months, 
during which five hours of daily service, ex- 
clusive of classes and practice worl<, was ren- 
dered. At the end of ."^^Ix months, the capable 
aj)prentice is able, under supervision, to carry 
on much if not all. the various processes of li- 
brary routine. The apprentice class, properly 
coiulucLed will r^-ndor more than an equivalent 
for all the time sp»ent on it. 

Api)rentices. C Bacon. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
203-4. ^- '09. 

Brief for the library schools. Pub. Lib. 
15: 287-91. Jl. '10. 

"A young man of education and ability, with 
some lousiness training, sought the p()siti<m of 
librarian of a public library about to be es- 
tablished in a growing town. The appointment 
was referred to a librarian of experience and 
reputation, to whom the younfe man applied. 
The lil)rarian said: You should have a knowl- 
e<lge of library science and economy, which 
your education has not included. I advise you 
to go to a good Ibrary school. 'Young man': 
^Vhy to a library school? 1 have been advised 
that 1 could do bett(;r by working in a library 
diicctly under a suc<}essful librarian than I 
could in a lil>rary school. I thought I might 
tin«l such a chance for the time that lies be- 
tween now and the opening of my library and 
so pre|tare myself. I.s theie not a considerable 
library llteiaiure. some textbooks and such 
things, that I can rea»l up? . . . Y. M.: But 
is it not true that the i)ra(.'tical work of the 
head librarian and that of his as.sistants differ 
materially? ^Vhile I might admit that my as- 



sistants should be carefully trained for the 
detail work they are to have in charge, it 
seems to me that the head librarian should 
be more of an administrator and should not 
so much need a knowledge of details. . . . 
L.: It is not only better for the library, but 
better for the individual, too, if he gets his 
training in library school. Opinions to the 
contrary are based upon seemingly inadequate 
courses or equipment of the scnools, perhaps 
upon lack of understanding of what the schools 
do offer, or upon a judgment formed by ac- 
quaintance with the least capable graduates. 
The schools are mostly connected with large 
institutions in which the cataloging and biblio* 
graphical work is of a scholarly kind. The 
teachers attempt to give the student a full 
knowledge of the tools and reference books 
of his work and they give him practice in de- 
tails which in many libraries might not be used 
at all. The theory is that one should get a 
thoro training in all the branches of the work 
first and then specialize. This gives a broader 
view of the whole which is never regretted 
by those who have It, but which many think 
beforehand they can do without. A young man 
like yourself Is impatient of details and avoids 
the schools. If schools should differentiate on 
the lines of the position to be held, and give 
only the special training for those who wish 
it, would they not be open to the charge of 
superficiality? Are you not laying yourself li- 
able to such a charge when you seek to slight 
the groundwork and step at once into a posi- 
tion at the top? Y. M.: But is It true that 
the fore-most in the library world to-day are 
not library school trained?" 

Course of study for normal school pupils 
on the use of a library. M. L. Gilson. 
62p. 75c. '09. Elm Tree press, Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 

An outline of the course planned for the New- 
ark public library. Twelve lessons with prac- 
tice work, forms, etc., are described In detail. 
The lessons take up the relation between library 
and the schools, classification and arrangement 
of books, the catalog, the parts of a book, mag- 
azine indexes, reference books. United State.«. 
state and city publications, book selection and 
bookbuving, investigating a subject in a llbrarj'. 
children's books and reading, discussion of a 
few typical children's books, and children's ref- 
erence work. 

Departmental work in a library. E. L 
Moore. Pub. Lib. 12: 122-3. Ap. '07. 

•It Is generally conceded that a librarian 
should ne trained and should understand mod- 
ern library methods." Understanding such 
methods herself she may incre-^se the effi- 
cioncv of her stalf and of the library by or- 
ganizing the staff into a class for the runx^'^e 
of giving them simple instructlor in differ<»r.t 
subjects of library economy. If she does this 
it will make for her but little additional work 
to admit to the class apprentices v/ho in return 
for instru<?tion will erive gratuitous ser^-ice to 
the library. "Apprenticeship is absolutely 
nece3«ajy for the purpose of acquiring a pnic- 
tical knowleds;*^ of library work. . . . From the 
standpoint of the pupil it may better come be- 
fore a regular course in an accredited library 
schooT. It does not in any way affonl ^ 

training equal to the regular courses, nor on 
the other hand d.*'es a library course m.ike u? 
for that which apnronllceship can give." 

Education and the diploma. W. H. Baq:- 
pTuley. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 289-94. ]«• 
'08. 

Education of the librarian: advanced 
stage. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 8: 
573-86. N. '06. 

The objects of professional education are to 
train assistants and to prepare chief librarians 
for their worlc The two ought not to be identi- 
fied. Hence an eduoattoa icheine should in- 
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Library training — Continued' 
volve two separate courses. The present syl- 
labus fails in this regard. Examiners have al- 
lowed the candidates to take the examinations 
by installments. Such, a method is no test of 
general competence. To solve this difficulty 
there should be an elementary course ombrao- 
ing four subjects; Literary history and bibli- 
ography; Classification; Elementary' cataloginff; 
Practical library administration. Then for ex- 
amination there would be five papers, two be- 
ing on the first subject, literary history and 
bibliography. * 'Classification would mean an 
acquaintance with theories and definitions, and 
a working knowledge of one recognised system. 
. . . Library administration would involve a 
knowledge of accounts and the preparation of 
statistics." A test of general knowledge is 
very Important. This plan makes the initial 
course much easier than at present The ad- 
vanced course should be similar to the present 
one "differing chiefly In allowing a certain 
option between exchangeable subjects. . . . My 
contention is that we do not do enough now to 
foster the intellectual side of librarians-hip; that 
In our education scheme we have failed to hit 
the proper balance between technical qualifica- 
tions and liberal culture. There can be no 
quescion that we are right in demanding a 
sound technical training before we certificate a 
man as a competent librarian; but, I think the 
diploma should be granted only to such men as 
have shown they possess scholarship as well as 
technical proficiency." 

Education of the librarian: elementary 
stage. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
8; 556-72. N. '06. 

The first summer school for library training 
In England was held in 1893. Forty-five stu- 
dents attended it. The program consisted of a 
series of visits to libraries. This program was 
continued each year until 1836 when a portior^ 
of the examination syllabus was taken up. Af- 
ter the fifth session technical classes wore es- 
tablished in London. Correspondence classes 
wero conimenced in 1904-5. 

Education of the library assistant: sym- 
posium. Lib. Asst. 6: 50-9. Ja. '08. 

It is not at all well "to over-estimate the 
value of technical knowledge at the expense of 
general knowledge." Yet technical training Is 
Of the greatest importance. Librarianship Is 
becoming a developed and systematized calling 
and a library assistant must be continually 
studying If he would progress in his rrofession. 
Above everything else he should qualify for the 
Library association examinations. Upon these 
examinations depends his future in the profes- 
sion. 

How far should courses in normal schools 
and teachers' colleges seek to acquaint all 
teachers with the ways of organizing and 
using school libraries? D: Felmley. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1908: 1087-93; Same. Lib. 
J- 33' 305-8. Ag. '08. 

The school "library must enable the student 
to use books as tools. He must understand 
card catalogs and indices, and be able speed ii\ 
to find topics in books of reference. The libra- 
ry must help him to know good books, to love 
them, and to acquire the habit of reading them. 
. . . No teacher is qualified for the modern 
school unless he knows where to look, for what 
to look, and how to look, in getting Information." 
The normal student "needs acquaintance with 
thA standard reference books — encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, almanacs, guid^ 
liooks, etc. The student should be familiar with 
Um special merits of each, the various appen- 
•npplements; he should know that 
better to consult an old edition 
oC reference. He needs also acquain- 



tance with the special handbooks like Harper's 
book of facts and Brewer's Header's handbook. 
He needs knowledge of the various indices of 
periodical literature and of government publi- 
cations. He needs to know how to use preface, 
tables of contents, and running headlines to 
locate his special topics. He needs to know 
how to study the references when found, bow 
to take notes intelligently." This knowledge 
must come thru daily use of tlie reference 
library and lectures by the librarian. Teachers 
and librarian must cooperate. Many students 
come to normal schools wholly unfamiliar witli 
libraries. "A welcome from the librarian, and 
a personally conducted trip thru the library as 
she explains the larger featiu'es of the organi- 
zation and arrangement, will banish the sense 
of strangeness. But not all this needed In- 
formation can be acquired thru trips and talks. 
It must come thru the daily use of the refer- 
ence library. Unless the Instructors In the 
normal school are familiar with the library, its 
contents and organization, unless they have 
learned to use the library, and provide for its 
systematic use by their pupils, the normal- 
school student Is not likely to become skilled 
In the use of the library. Teachers frequently 
send pupils to the library with a topic stated 
80 vaguely that neither students nor librarian 
can guess what is wanted, or refer a whole 
class to a book of which the library contains 
but a single copy, or refer a class to a single 
title when the library has half a dozen better 
books on the subject. "A teacher experienced 
In the use of the library will rarely send a 
whole class of beginners to the library to in- 
vestigate a topic without himself furnishing a 
reference sheet for their use, or giving the li- 
brarian ample notice. Teachers may feel that 
they are losing valuable time when they stop 
to give formal instruction In the use of the li- 
brary in their subject. Yet we may doubt 
whether any time is better employed. If a stu- 
dent makes out a bibliography by book, chap- 
ter, and page, of the library resources touching 
a particular topic, or if a class prepares for its 
successors a card catalog of all articles and 
chapters that they have found especially helpful, 
along with the ordinary information gained has 
come the appreciation of a new method of 
study." Students waste much library studv 
thru not knoiving how to road and take 
notes. They copy words rather than read with 
understanding. A teacher in a normal school 
faculty of today must be a library student, 
must have learned to make systematic use of a 
librar>'. "In a good normal -school library every 
term's work in the practice school is organized 
around the available material in the library. 
The student-teacher is assigned to his class 
early enough to gain some preliminary acquain- 
tance with this material. He thus Inherits a 
part of the experience gained by his predeces- 
sors. Thru his own independent reading he 
may be able to make worthy additions to the 
reference sheets or card catalog, dealing with 
his term's work. At all events no student- 
teacher should be passed, unless he shows as 
fair a degree of skill in the use of the library 
as he shows in his questioning, his lesson- 
planning, his assignments, his use of apparatus, 
or other details of Instruction. The normal 
student also needs a knowledge of the great 
names in literature, art, and science, with some 
Idea of the place and spirit of each writer. The 
normal student should also know children's lit- 
erature. Aside from tho ooinparativelv few 
such books that the student may be able to 
have personal acquaintance with, there are re- 
liable lists that may safely be recommended to 
parents and teachers from which to select. A 
normal student going forth as a teacher should 
be equipped with some knowledge of library 
technique. Schools either have public or school 
libraries to be worked with, or there Is need 
for Immediate effort to start a library. In any 
case, the teacher "needs more or less knowlpdgre 
of books from the librarian's point of view: 
how to select, order, accession, classify, cata- 
log, label, and repair them; a knowledge of pa- 
per, type, and bindings; of pictures, and period- 
icals; of charging systems, and library laws." 
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Library trsiining— Continued. 
With a public library in a community, the 
teacher needs to be able to find his way thru 
the library and explain Its working to his pupils. 
Teachers should be thoroly instructed in the use 
of the school library, and all those "destined 
to work in our larger cities In co-operation 
with public libraries under trained librarians 
need a knowledge of library organization and 
administration." 

How may the use of books and library 
catalogs be made a subject of study 
in normal schools? A. F. Liver iglit. 
Lib. J. 34: 160-2. Ap. '09. 

"Assuming that a love for reading the best 
books has been acquired in the elementary and 
high schools, the normal school course, in addi- 
tion to instructing students in the use of ref- 
erence books to assist them in their own worK, 
should inculcate in the pupil teacher a deep re- 
sponsibility in leading children to choose the 
best books. It should also include elementary in- 
struction in library economy, as the majority, 
in their profession of teaching, must add the 
duties of class li!)rarian to the regular school 
routine. Kvery normal school should possess 
a carefully selected library whose librarian 
should be a member of the faculty . . . one 
who should be able to Impart both knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for books and be able to 
supplement classroom Instruction with library 
investigation." Many western normal schools 
give such instruction. "It is not necessary that 
a teacher should have technical knowledge of 
library economy such as the professional li- 
brarian requires. Give the normal grraduate a 
working knowledge of the main points of mod- 
ern library methods, of reference books, of chil- 
dren's reading. ... In connection with each 
branch of study, the teacher should give the 
bibliography of each branch of the subject lead- 
ing to research in both the school and public 
library. The course In children's reading might 
be given in connection with the English depart- 
ment. "The librarian should give instruction In 
the use of reference books, above all empha- 
sizing the resources of the English dictionary. 
I find that the varied information contained in 
the dictionary is a constant source of astonish- 
ment to pupils. She should givo instruction in 
classification, book numbers, cataloging, simple 
charging systems, the make-up of books (in- 
dex, iircface. etc.), the care of books, the care 
and use of lantern slides, a great educational 
factor which I would like to see included in 
public library loans. She should give instruc- 
tion in the arrangement of the lil)rary catalog 
and its use. the order of books on the shelves, 
and acquaint them with i)]o library facilities 
of the community. She might accompany the 
class in sections to the public library, where 
the arrangement of the various departments 
could be explained. Much of this can he done 
in the form of lectures, but sufflcient practice 
work to elucidate the lectures should be req\iired. 
An occasional talk by one of the local librarians 
would be helpful and stimulating." 

Instruction in mctliods. A. Kildalil. For 
I\)]kc-().q: I>ar?icl)()ksanilinj;cr. s: 112-8. 
]\ 11. 

Describes two courses given in the United 

States — a school and a summer courso — and 

favors the latter as suited to present needs in 
Norway. 

Itistruction in work with children in the 
various library schools and summer 
schools. A. L. A. Bui. 3:420-7. S. '09. 

Instruction of all prospective teachers in the 
contents and use of libraries. E. T. Sulli- 
van. Nat. Educ. Assn. 1907 : 967-72. 



Is there a need for instruction in library 
methods by the normal schools and 
universities? F. B. Cooper. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 2: 1-5. Ap.; Same. Lib. J. 
31: 157-60. Ap. '06. 

"The Initial establishment of vital relations 
between children and the public library must 
be made before they leave the public school, 
hence the . . . necessity for teachers with 
the librarian spirit who have had something of 
the training of a libra rian." The function of 
the teacher is increased if he can so instruct 
pupils that they are in command of books. 
"Familiarity with the sources of knowledge is 
quite as important these days as tlie possession 
of knowledge itself. . . . Familiarity witb 
the aims, organization and cataloging and meas- 
ures used to make the library a vital educational 
instrument is a desirable element in a teacher's 
equipment. . . The teacher's course should 

also include instruction in the comparative value 
of dictionaries. Indexes, cyclopaedias, and hand- 
books; also instructions designed to give 
knowledge of book reviews and magazines. . . 

To prepare teachers, and to render them as 
highly serviceable as training can make them 
is the business of normal school and college. To 
make teachers masters of subjects is highly 
essential, but it is also essential only in less 
degree, that they shall be prepared while in 
training to make effective use of books, the in- 
struments of knowledge." A course of from 
three to six months would -give breadth and 
reach to the teacher's work, and satisfaction 
and confidence In her performance, which will 
more than offset the loss of an equal number of 
hours which might have been spent In aom* 
other way upon some other subject," 

Librarian and her apprentices. M. Van 
Buren. Pub. Lib. 15: 369-72. N. '10; Ex- 
cerpts. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 782-3. S. '10. 

The writer tells the story of Cordelia Works, 
who after graduating from library school In 
the east returns to the west to take charge of 
the library in her native town of Workville. 
Cordelia comes into contact with all the vari- 
ous types of assistants and apprentices. Her 
conclusions drawn from her experiences are: 
that a practical knowledge of all sides of librar>' 
work cjin best be acquired in a small well ad- 
ministered library; that the student entering 
library school without such training is handi- 
capped; that an apprentice course cannot pos- 
sibly take the place of library school trainimr, 
but "that just as surely as school training is 
desirable for librarianship, practical experience 
is desirable for sciiool training." 

Library and the assistant: a staff or- 
ganization. J: Barr. Lib. World. 13: 4- 
g. Jl. *io. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading I^ibrarians and assistants. 

Library conditions which confront library 
schools. J. E. Elliott. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 
4-J7-36. S. '09. 

Library course given to city normal 
school students. L. ^L Clatworthy. Lib. 
J. 31: 160-3. Ap. '06. 

The Dayton, Ohio, public library began in ISO* 
to offer students of the normal school a course 
in reference work for children and in the use 
of the library. The first course was very simple. 
Each .student gave during five weeks 20 hours 
time to the work and received individual at- 
tention. The next course consisted of six lec- 
tures covering the use of books, their arrange- 
ment in a library, the making and use of a 
card catalog, reference books, bibliographies, 
and children's reading. The main feature to 
be taught to normal students is the use of 
children's books. 
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Library instruction in normal schools. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 147. Ap. '09. 

Library instruction in normal schools. J. 
M. Mcndenhall. Pub. Lib. 13: 38-40, 
91-3, 124-5. F.-Ap. '08; Same. 8th An- 
nual Report. Mich. Lib. Com. p. 19-29. 

'07. A 

•*Th<e modern library has become the labora- 
tory and supplement of the school course of 
study." and children should be trained in Its 
use. Logically, the teacher should be the one 
to train them, but in most cases she Is not 
prepared to do this for she has had no training 
herself. Normal schools should tiave In their 
curriculum a course on administering and using 
a school library, a course that will teach them 
how to "direct the reading of the children and 
lead them to an Intelligent use of books." 
Michigan has taken the Initiative In establish- 
ing a co-operative school and library system as 
part of its school work. In the summer ses- 
sions of the normal schools since 1906 short 
courses are given in children's work and the 
use of reference book??, and only recently a 
libra rv section has been established In the state 
teachers* association. In Wisconsin a student 
of a normal school must have 20 weeks of li- 
brary methods before graduating. "The course 
includes instruction in the use of the library 
and reference books and also in the technical 
processes of library work." In Geneseo, N. Y., 
a course in library work consisting of one les- 
ion a week for 20 weeks was introduced last year. 
The aims of the course are: (1) To familiarize 
students with the arrangement of the library 
and reading room and with the keys to the in- 
telligent use of each; (2) To acquaint him with 
the best books for supplementary reading in 
the grades, that ho may be able to select the 
books for a class room library; (3) To prepare 
him for administering a school library and 
teaching pupils to use it intelligently. . . . 
The course so far Is only preliminary, but 
enough has bi^n given to show the need for 
Just suf!h Instruction. B^jcperlenced teachers in 
the training class have heard for the^ first time 
of periodical Indexes; they have gotten the Idea 
of how to InvcFtlgate a subject, which will 
make them at home in any library, and they 
have been made acquainted with helps in se- 
lecting books of which they had known noth- 
ing." The instructor in library methods in 
the normal school should make the work popu- 
lar. Teachors are overwhelmed by technical 
details. Thore who need the technical side 
such as an "elaborate system of clasFlficatlon. 
accessioning, charging, etc." might have an 
elective course offered them. 

Library training-class. Dial. 47 : 35-6. JI. 16, 

'09. • 

"The library training-class Is doing gjood 
work. The educating and "breaking in" of ap- 
prentices by this practical method, where the 
public library is large enough to afford the 
requisite facilities, and is also in constant need 
of new recruits to its working force, cannot be 
too highly commended. As compared with that 
admirable institution, the library school, there 
Is a saving of time and expense to the learner, 
and an avoidance of that sometimes excessive 
devotion to theory which a two or three years' 
course at Albany might conceivably encourage 
in some zealous students. Local conditions and 
local needs are also better learned in the libra- 
ry training-class, and greater surety of im- 
mediate employment at the end of the course 
may sometimes be counted on. The Sprlngfielri 
(Mass.) Public Library has Just sent out its 
annual circular to Smith and Mount Holyoke 
colleges and to local high schools, announcing 
the approaching examinations for admission to 
a training class of six. the course to cover ten 
months (less four weeks of vacation) and to 
Involve forty-three hours f»f work each week. 
Includng two evenings. Qne month's instruction 



and practice In each of the library's several 
departments will be given, and there will be pre- 
scribed reading as well as regular lectures or 
talks." 

Library training in California. M. L. Sut- 
liff. A. L. A. Bui. s: 263-8. Jl. '11. 

Library training in the library. K. L. 

Roberts. Pub. Lib. 11:19-21. Ja. '06. 

There is no question about the need for 
trained service. The question is whether 
training can be acquired only In a library 
school. Five or six years in a public library 
are worth more than two years in a library 
school. The school however tends to give one a 
broader view, training in all departments, in- 
tercourse with library workers, and enthu- 
siasm. 

Library w^ork in our normal schools. G. 
E. Salisbury. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 70-1. 
O. '06. 

"In the school with which I am most famil- 
iar, ten weeks of the requir.3d twenty is given 
up "to Instruction in the use of the library, its 
scheme of classification. Its card catalog, and 
its reference booKs, such as dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, annuals. Indexes, etc. To facilitate 
this work, a note-book is put in the hands of 
each pupil in which are printed notes on the 
work. Blank pages in the book give space for 
the problems assl.^ed each week. The second 
ten weeks of required work In library methods 
Is given up to instruction in the actual proc- 
esses of the library. Simple methods In clas- 
sification, cataloging, and otherwise Increasing 
the usefulness of the library are presented, the 
object being to fit the normal graduate to take 
charge of a small school library whenever the 
necessity arises." 

Need for correspondence school courses. 
E. A. Spilman. Pub. Lib. 11: 503. N. '06. 

People: a modern emphasis in library 
training. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. :i^: 173- 
6. My. '08. 

"There are hundreds of teachers of library 
science and economy, but only a few teachers 
of library service and administration." Nearly 
all library school graduates in small libraries 
"confine their activity to record or desk work 
and overlook, the possibilities for growth and 
influence which might be theirs if they under- 
stood the people bettor. "The same Ignorance 
of human affairs and policies is evident among 
trained assistants. ... Of all preferred oc- 
cupations, I can think of none that offers the 
opportunity for genius and leadership that is 
found In llbrarlanship, yet the strong empha- 
sis laid on technical skill to the neglect of that 
opportunity will probably result In a very com- 
monplace rating of the book ser\'ant." There 
should be a change of emphasis in library 
schools. "Llbrarlanship as a profession re- 
quires more than mere custodianship and tech- 
nical skill, and if this is not forthcoming, the 
next generation may see llbrarlanship union- 
ized like bricklayers." Men and women should 
be developed who are able to deal with the 
people. 

Plan of a course of instruction in the 
use of libraries and the results accom- 
plished. E. Tobitt. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1909: 848-52. 

"It is time that every teacher and every li- 
brarian learned, in a limited way at least, to 
be a 'professor of books.' Emerson first spoke 
of this professorship and It has been advocat*»d 
by many scholars. If we wish the public librar- 
ies to be in reality the 'people's university' we 
must take this position upon ourselves and no 
matter how incompetent we may feel — and who 
would dare feel other than incompetent? — we 
must make those who come to us in any capac- 
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ity for assistance feel that we are at least try- 
ing to fill the position of 'professor of books.' 
. . . This matter of teaching was introduced 
into our local normal school three years ago. 
This normal school is made up of students 
from the high school to tlie number of twenty. 
The course of study is for two years and is 
practically what Is given at the regular state 
normal schools. ... it was evident that under 
the present arrangement of our local normal 
school the students would be deprived of the 
instruction in the use of the library unless the 
public library were ready to offer its services. 
This was done, the offer accepted by the super- 
intendent of schools and by the director of the 
training class, and arrangements completed 
whereby the librarian should give instruction to 
these students in such use of the library as, in 
her judgment, was the most beneficial to teach- 
ers. To remove any possible suspicion of fad- 
dism, the librarian stated to the director of the 
training class as nearly as possible what it 
was her intention to teach. She also stated 
that as the pupils of the liigh school of neces- 
sity have a great deal of help from the teach- 
ers — most of their work at the library being the 
direction of the teachers — they had had but lit- 
tle experience in searching for material; in fact, 
were unable to use the library economically. 
Arrangement was made the first year whereby 
the librarian was allowed time for twelve les- 
sons, each half an hour in length, and to be 
given once each week. Experience soon showed 
that the half-hour did not give enough time for 
outside work. The second year the plan was 
changed and the librarian was allowed twelve 
lessons of one hour each to be held fortnightly 
instead of weekly, and with the privilege of re- 
quiring as much outside work as seemed nec- 
essary to obtain good results. At the same 
time this course was added to the work of the 
kindergarten training class. This arrangement 
proved a success and this library course has 
now become, by the authority of the board of 
education a part of the course of study requir- 
ed by the teachers' normal class. . . . Later the 
director of the class gave an examination. This 
M'ith the recitations and the bibliographies de- 
cided the pupil's standing. On the average the 
work was well done. After graduation thesis 
pupils will be engaged in the city schools, and 
the fact that they now are treciuently to be 
found at the library consulting books, which they 
have previously studied, shows that the time 
was well spent. The result of the work relat- 
ing to children's books will be more noticeable 
in the use made of those at the school delivery 
stations. ... A somowliat diiTerent application 
of these lessons was made last summer at the 
county institute. A deposit of several hundred 
children's books and briof reference books was 
made at the building whore the institute was 
being held. Instruction was given for one period 
each day for five days and the teachers were 
given one free period each day during which to 
examine the books. This was done with a view 
to Improving the county-school libraries." 

Preparation of librarians for public-school 
libraries. D. B. Johnson. Nat. Educ. Assn. 
1907 : 962-7. 

Two library courses are given In the Win- 
throp normal and industrial collopro — one to the 
freshman class and the other to the seniors. 
"The course for the students entering freshman 
class consists of reference work to familiarize 
them with some of the most Important books of 
reference and to train tiicm to a systematic 
and intelllRont u.«50 of ]>ooks and tho library. In 
this course a study Is made of dictionaries, an- 
nuals, indexes to general and porlodioal liter- 
ature, books of quotations, etc. Instruction in 
the classification of the library and the use of 
the catalog is also given. One period a week 
In class for the first teim (half the session) 
is given for this course. The freshmen are 
given this course for two reasons: 1. to enable 
them to use the library to better purpose thru- 
out their college course, and 2. that they may 
have some library training to be used in their 



homes and schools If they have to drop out of 
school before graduation, as many of them do. 
The course for the seniors is arranged to give 
such instruction as Is needed in the formation 
and care of a school library. It includes the 
following: selection of books — ^books suitable 
for the different grades, best editions for school 
libraries — most useful government publications, 
book-buying, classification, book numbers, ac- 
cessioning, cataloging, shelf-listing, charging- 
systems, picture bulletins, care of books, mend- 
ing books, making of picture bulletins, state 
school -library law, state library list. One pe- 
riod a week in class for the second term is 
given for this course. The librarian does the 
teaching. We have a model school library in 
the classroom, consisting of the books in the 
state library list, which is used by the stu- 
dents in all the practice-work given in the 
course. . . . What is imperatively needed and 
must be done is not for normal schools to 
train professional librarians for public-school 
libraries, for these libraries cannot afford such 
luxuries even if they needed them, but to train 
teachers in library methods and in the use of 
books so that they mav manage effectively the 
public-school libraries In connection with their 
teaching." 

Professional training. E. S. Fegan. Lib. 
Asst. 8: 64-9. Ap. '11. 

Question of library training. L. E. 
Stearns. Sc A. L. A. 

Question of library training. L. E. 
Stearns. Lib. J. 30: C68-71. S. '05. 

Question of library training; discussion. 
Lib. J. 30: C164-76. S. '05. 

Rational library work with children and 
the preparation for it. F. J. Olcott. Lib. 
J. 30: C74-5. S. '05. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary training, 1910. A. S. Root. A. L 
A. Bui. 4: 642-3. S. '10. 

Report of the committee on library train- 
ing, 1907. M. W. Plummer. A. L. A. 
Bui. i: 108-10. Jl. '07. 

Report of the committee on library train- 
ing, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 199-202. S. 
*o8. 

Report of the committee on summer 
school certificates, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 31 1-2. S. '08. 

Report of the joint committee, repre- 
senting the American library^ associa- 
tion and the National educational as- 
sociation, on instruction in library 
administration in normal schools; 
comp, by E. G. Baldwin. 50th anniver- 
sary volume. 0. 215-81. '06. National 
educ. assn. 

Tills report was made in arj'^ordanof* with a 
resolution passed at the meeting of the library 
department of the National educational asso- 
ciation at St. Louis, June SO. 1904. Tho material 
Is arranged so that it may be used as .a basis 
for instruction by tlio librarian or te.ichor of 
library economy. Referonces are made to ar- 
ticles illustrating the various points covered, 
and a bibliography is included. "The committf^e 
hopes Ihat this report may serve as a daily 
guide for those interested in library work, after 
their personal and independent n-ork as teacher 
has begun: and that it may stimulate ana 
render more efficient the Intere.^ of scIicmjI 
officers and of the general public in the admin- 
istration and work of public libraries." 
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Report on standards of library training. 
Lib. J. 30:Ci2i-3. S. '05. 

Some thoughts on professional training. 
E. S. Fegan. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 237-42. 
Jl. 'II. 

Student assistants in college libraries. L. 

R. Gibbs. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 769-73. S. '10. 

Notes on this* article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Technical instruction. A. Arnesen. For 
Folke-og-Barneboksamlinger. 3: 119-22. 
D. '09. 

Technical training in librarianship in 

England and abroad. F. M. Glenn. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 12: 118-29. Mr. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library schools. 

Technical training in librarianship in 
England and abroad. J. Ross, bibliog. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12:99-117. Mr. '10. 

"The question of the necessity of establish- 
ing classes in librarianship was introduced in 
Austria in 1858, just over fifty years ago, when 
a report was issued by a civil service com- 
mittee of that country recommending that ex- 
aminations be established to regulate the ap- 
pointment of librarians, and that classes be 
instituted to provide the training for such ex- 
aminations. This proposal was never author- 
ised, and while the authorities were discuss- 
ing and referring back this report, Italy took 
the lead by legally authorizing the establish- 
ment of courses ot lectures in library matters. 
This authorization was in the form of an act 
passed by Signor Bargoni In 1869. These lec- 
tures were delayed, however, until further au- 
thorization in 1876. Meanwhile, Austria, be- 
ing determined not to be beaten, commenced 
the actual education of her library assistants 
in 1874. It w^as undertaken by the Institute of 
historical enquiry, while the Italian lectures 
were delivered at the Victor Emanuel library, 
Rome. England followed fairly closely on the 
heels of these two countries, but it must be 
particularly noticed that it was only in the 
direction of examining assistants and not train- 
ing them that England's first move was made. 
... In 1894 France commenced to cater for 
her library assistants by the establishment of 
lectures in bibliography and library economy 
at the Sorbonne university, Paris. ... In 1900 
Germany instituted some instructional courses 
better suited to the needs of assistants than 
those already in force in GOttlngen. It ap- 
pears that these courses, however, are only 
open to women. The school established in 
1900 was known as Hottlngers. The Library 
association of the United Kingdom was the 
next body to move furtlier, and perhaps their 
move in 1902 is the most important they have 
made in this great matter of technical instruc- 
tion. Briefly, they decided to co-operate with 
the Ix>ndon school of economics in the es- 
tablishment of lectures or classes in librarian- 
ship. Since that date courses of lectures have 
been held regularly in bibliography, classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and library economy. This 
was the commencement of the support by ed- 
ucational authorities that had been long wished 
for. In 1904 the Library association commenc- 
ed a new method of training, viz., correspond- 
ence classes, which have proved exceedingly 
popular. They were established more partic- 
ularly on account of the complaint that li- 
brary assistants in the provinces had no facili- 
ties for training, except the Northwestern 
branch summer school and that \yas too far 
away from the majority of such assistants. . . 
The last development was the establishment of 
a summer school in Sweden. This was found- 



ed last year and claims to be the first of 
its kind held on the mainland of Europe. . . . 
The only countries that will bear any com- 
parison with one another are the United States 
and England. English methods appear to be 
the most practical while the methods of the 
United States are the most elaborate. But the 
methods of one will not do for the other. 
The English are too slow for the Americans, 
but the American system is far too expensive 
for English pockets. The prospects in England 
are far too small to allow of the waste of two 
years In a library school without counting 
the waste of money. It stands to reason that 
a person will not spend two years of his time 
and a large amount of money training for a 
profession which will ultimately yield him 
about £150 per year. Until better conditions 
prevail with regard to library hours and sal- 
aries, a library school of the American type 
will never be satisfactory in England." 

Theory of the training class in the 
large library. F. E. Smith. A. L. A. 
Bui. 5: 268-70. Jl. 'II. 

"The training class in the large library is an 
evolution from the apprentice class. It sig- 
nifies more formal and extended instruction 
than did the apprentice class, and is supposed 
to be a necessity in libraries where the staff is 
sufllciently large to make a number of recruits 
a probability each year." Not even in minor 
positions can untrained help be used without 
detriment to the library, and as library schools 
can hardly supply the demand for workers in 
the higher positions, it devolves on the library 
to train its own under assistants. As a rule 
applicants should have at least high school 
training and should be under thirty five years 
of age. While a written examination is not the 
best test of ability, it may serve as a safe- 
guard. "A failure to pass a written examina- 
tion will be the only reason accepted by some 
candidates for not being allowed to enter a 
training class. It should be marked not so 
much on accuracy of statement as on the gen- 
eral Intelligence shown In the manner of an- 
swering, and the examinations should count 
as only a part, possibly a half, of the mark of 
admission. With this should be averaged a 
mark for personality and general fitness." The 
size of the class should depend on the probable 
number of necessary additions to the staff. 
"In planning the curriculum, we must consider 
the mental equipment of the students upon 
entrance and the kind of work for which they 
are to be prepared. Entrance requirements 
should be such that purely cultural studies will 
not be necessary. The curriculum should in- 
clude technical studies such as order routine, 
cataloging, classification, business methods, 
etc., studies in book selection and distribution, 
and lectures on and Investigation of civic af- 
fairs, with emphasis on book selection and 
civic affairs." The courses in book selection 
should be given considerable time; technical 
courses need not be as extensive as in a li- 
brary school; and instruction should be given 
by those actually engaged in the work. 

Things needful in library training. C. 

Marvin. Pub. Lib. 11:267. My. '06. 

Librarians should understand "bookkeeping, 
office routine, business" forms and methods." 
They should be able to purchase books and 
supplies to advantage. They should also know 
the state's relation to education and should 
keep posted on the courses of study pursued 
in the schools. 

Training classes in libraries. Pub. Lib. 

11: 134-6. Mr. '06. 

Library training is given in many places to 
instruct the regular members of the staff in 
llbrarj' methods and also to train apprentices 
for the work. In Brooklyn a high school edu- 
cation or equivalent Is required of applicants 
and a seven months' apprenticeship is given. 
At the end of that time examinations are held 
and those passing them successfully are eligible 
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to positions In the library. In Cincinnati In- 
struction is given to the new workers in each 
department in the work of that department. 
As opportunity offers new members of the staff 
are sent to various departments so that they 
may receive a thoro training. In New York 
city the apprenticeship term lasts nine months 
"the proportion of time given by the student 
to receiving instruction and to doing practi- 
cal work being about two to three. ... Of 
110 students who have gone through the class 
satisfactorily, 87 are now on the library force." 

Training for librarians in France. A. C. 
Piper. Lib. World. 12:421-2. My. '10. 

**Thero is no systematic training for libra- 
rians in France except for appointnu;nts to the 
staff of the Hiblioth^que nationale or for uni- 
versity librarians. Tlie majority of librarians 
are appointed from the pupils of 'L'fecole des 
chartres' who hold the 'dii)16me d'archivlste- 
paleographe,' as their practical knowledge of 
manuscripts and documents, and of paleog- 
raphy, classification and bibliography, especially 
fits them for sucli positions. Courses of in- 
struction in the above named subjects are 
given at 'L'lJ:cole des chartres,' and the prac- 
tical knowledge is gained by the daily handling 
of tlie great liistorical collections there. These 
courses are also supplemented with practical 
work at the Biblioth&que nationale or the St. 
GeneviOve library; and since 1893 there has 
been a course of lessons in bibliography giv- 
en at the Sorbonne." 

TraininjT for librarianship. A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on training. (Library tract, no. 
9.) D. 8p. pa. 5c. '07. A. L. A. Pub. bd. 

"While the most necessary preparation for 
librarianship. as for other professions. Is a 
good general education, and the most neces- 
sarily natural qualification is common sense, 
there is a technical side in the work of every 
institution for tl.e mastery of which neither a 
general education nor common sense is sufll- 
cient equipment. There are records to be kept, 
methods to be devised or learned, small dally 
needs to be met by devices of one kind or an- 
other, books to be selected and bought and 
made useful; rules to be considered, ways of 
attracting and holding readers, ways of raising 
money, of securing help; buildings and equip- 
ment to study." The following are the "rec- 
ognized sources of instruction to give approxi- 
mate uniformity of methods, to inculcate the 
best aims and impart a desirable spirit to the 
workers, and to pre3ent to them In concise 
form the accepted principles of the profession." 
Library schools offer courses of from one to 
four years. The less concentrated courses run- 
ning over throe or four years being tliose which 
are offered by colleges in connection with the 
regular curriculum. Summer library schools 
give "brief outlines of the most necessary* parts 
of ]ibrar\' work and require only a few weelcs* 
attendance." Apprentice classes go only a lit- 
tle way toward the necessary training. "The 
apprentice class is allowable and even advis- 
able for libraries wishing to form a substitute 
list or an eligible list for minor positions, but 
assistants trained In this way should not be 
and generally are not promoted to better po- 
sitions without successive examinations and 
tests, and, even with these, do not as a 'rule 
roach the best positions, for want of prelim- 
inary -educational preparation." A corresiwn- 
dence course Is better than nothing. "It is one 
of the short cuts which cannot possibly give 
thoro training, which omits the very important 
element of practice, which cannot be regulated 
by any authority, and which therefore creates 
an opening for irresponsible teaching by in- 
competent persons. ... A number of state 
normal schools have given courses In library 
economy in connection with their summer 
schools for teachers, but these have been in- 



tended only to fit teachers to take care of 
their school -libraries and should not be regard- 
ed as a substitute for a library school course." 

Training for librarianship. M. W. Plum- 
mer. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5:45-9- My. '09. 

Training for librarianship in Great Brit- 
tain. E. L. Foote. Lib. J. 35: 547-51. D. 
'10. 

In 1906 the subject of training for library ag- 
slstants was discussed In the Library associa- 
tion. Mr. H. D. Roberts said at the time: "It is 
the first time for 24 years that the subject has 
appeared In its entirety on the agenda for an 
annual meeting. It Is 14 years since any paper 
was read on any phase of the question, and 12 
since any report on the examinations has been 
discussed by such a gathering." In 1902 courses 
of study were arranged for with the London 
school of economics, but not until 1904 was the 
course of study made in any degree satisfacto- 
ry. The entire matter of Instruction and exam- 
fnation of assistants Is In charge of an educa- 
tion committee appointed by the Library 
association. Students may at their discretion 
pursue the course by private reading, by cor- 
respondence, or by attendance at oral classes: 
but to obtain certificates or a diploma they 
must take the examinations, write the pre- 
scribed essays and have practical experience. 

Training in the use of a library. L M. 
Mendenhall. N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 47-5a 
D. '10. 

The library has become in recent years the 
laboratory of the schools, hence the necessity 
of intelligent training In Its use. Methods of 
classifying and indexing books have become 
uniform in the last thirty years and students 
can be easily taught how to use them. Often 
times without instruction In their use he is 
helpless or loses time and is handicapped In his 
work. "Dr. Canfield, of Columbia, said once that 
the difference between one who is trained In the 
use of books and the one who is not is that the 
one who is trained can find more In Webster's 
Unabridged dictionary than the one without 
training can find in a library of 1,000 volumes. 
. . . School superintendents and institute con- 
ductors agree in saying that one of the great- 
est needs of teachers is that they be trained in 
the use of books and be given instruction that 
will enable them to select books for the school 
library and direct the reading of children." 

Training of a library staff. H. E. Grevc 
Boekzaal. 5: 299-303. N. '11. 

Examination questions of a correspondence 
course in cataloging given at Amsterdam. 

Training of librarians in the province of 

Ontario. E. A. Hardy. Pub. Lib. 11: 

143-5. Mr. '06. 

A plea for the establishment of county in- 
stitutes in Ontario. 

Training of teachers in library work. A. 
Cunningham. Normal Adv. 11: 108-10. 
Ja.; Same. Ind. State Lib. Bui. Xo. 
10: 1-2. F. '06. 

"The teacher should ... be instructed 
In the use of catalogs, indexes, classifications 
of books and the mechanical contrivances of 
authors. It is equally Important that he know 
something of such general reference books or 
compends of knowledge, as encyclopaedies, 
dictionaries and atlases, which will save him 
much time and energy In extracting specific 
information. ... As the teacher of children 
he must have a knowledge of children's books, 
that he may lead and direct them wisely in 
their choice of books. . . . The tralnlof 
of the librarian as an elective course, ia there- 
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Library training — Co ntin u ed. 
fore entirely witliin the scope of normal school 
work. Here it is necessary to teach in a prac- 
tical way the selection and ordering of books, 
accessioning, classifying, cataloging, the prep- 
aration of books for the shelves, binding and 
repair, care of periodicals and pictures, charging 
systems, library laws and the general admin- 
istration of libraries." 

What arc the normal schools doing in 
training their students in library work? 
(). H. Bakelcss. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: 
37-46. O. '11. 

A summary of the work being done by some 
of the normal schools of the country in giving 
their pupils Instruction in library science. "It 
is the writer's judgment that: (1) Time can be 
found for this work easily by the various de- 
partments recognizing its importance to the 
students now, and in their after professional 
life; and then cutting wisely on the non-essen- 
tials of cour.«<es and subject matter, and putting 
more stress on the quality of work done, habits 
of study formed, and the development of alert 
students ready to take the initiative — in other 
words, aiming for after-school and life-long stu- 
dents, instead of those having little more ambi- 
tion than a desire to pass the course pursued. 
(2) Our board of principals must be led to a 
recognition of this important work, and take 
the initiative, in planning for It, and launching 
it to a successful issue. (3) This association 
must urge upon each school as a standard and 
basis for this training the report referred to 
at the beginning of this article or one fully as 
satisfactory as to quality and quantity. 
(4) The librarians of these schools must be 
ready, wisely to take the initiative in adopting 
a course, blazing the way, educating the mem- 
bers of the faculty themselves If they lack a 
knowledge of how to use the library in their 
work; and co-operate gladly with them where 
4hey have learned the wise use of the library 
as a work-shop. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the library as a book-mausoleum is an idea 
never to be revived. (5) The work should begin 
as early in the course as possible and be pro- 
gressive until all has been done that is essen- 
tial to have the teachers-in- training able to 
advance themselves intelligently in this particu- 
lar. (6) The Free library commission of the 
state made a beginning of helping this work 
some years ago. Other conditions, probably 
still more pressing crowded It out. There are 
now on the state library force, aggressive, able 
workers, who might be well asked to supervise 
this work by those in charge of the educational 
work. One tour planned taking the seven east- 
em schools, and another taking the six western 
schools, would bind all this work under wise, 
trained supervision, which would be an ideal 
condition, if the school authorities would per- 
mit the innovation. The traveling library sys- 
tem and its function, should be carefully ex- 
plained to the students, and library laws made 
familiar, ^hat they as teachers may help the 
communities to their privileges in these respects. 
This work, of preparation of teachers for in- 
telligent appreciation of the library, must be 
done, if the libraries and the public schools 
ever work together effectively." 

Women's work in libraries. M. Reed. Li- 
brarian. 2: 76-7. S. '11. 

The writer criticizes the efforts of a certain 
woman's college in England to offer courses In 
library training. Without proper facilities the 
school could only turn out half trained assist- 
ants who would lower the standards of the 
profession and tend further to lower salaries 
which are already low enough. 

Library wagons. See Book wagons. 



Lighting. 

See also Buildings. 

Cautions with regard to illumination of 
libraries. L. B. Marks. Lib. J. 34: 106-7. 
Mr. *09. 

Electric lighting in libraries. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 5: 17-20. Mr. '09. 

Overhead lighting is recommended, as table 
lights are more expensive. The tungsten lamp 
with a white ball or holoplane glass with a 
ground glass or opalescent bulb, or a holoplane 
globe Is recommended. This lamp Is a saver 
of expense for current and is being perfected 
so that it Is not so fragile as formerly. The av- 
erage life of the multiple tungsten lamp can 
probably be taken at 1,000 hours. The Public 
service commissioner of New York city reports: 
"For the same candle power the tungsten lamp 
consumes four-tenths as much current as the 
most efficient carbon filament lamp, and nearly 
one-quarter as much as many lamps that are 
in ordinary use. The estimated life of the tung- 
sten lamp is over twice that of the most etii- 
clent carbon lamp. The bulb of the tungsten 
lamp does not blaze like the carbon lamp, 
neither does its candle power decrease as rap- 
Idly toward the end of its life, nor the amount 
of current consumed In order to maintain Its 
standard of efficiency increase. The tungsten 
lamp costs from four to six times what the car- 
bon filament lamps cost, but the saving in the 
amount of current is so great that there Is a 
large net gain to the consumer." 

Electrical energv in the library. W. J: 

Phillips. Lib. World. 11: 34-8. JI. '08. 

A series of checks are given which will assist 
m the economical use of electrical energy. 

Electrical energy in the library. W. J: 

Phillips. Lib. World. 12: 167-70. N. '09. 

Details of systematic management of lighting. 

Illumination in the New York public li- 
brary. L. B. Marks. Lib. J. 34: 16-7. Ja. 
*09. 

Library book stacks without daylight. B. 
M. Green. Science, n.s. 29:592. Ap. 9, 
'09. 

Daylight Is expensive to secure, uncertain, 
and injurious to books. Space can be greatly 
economized where there Is no attempt to de- 
pend on daylight for Illuminating stacks. 

Library book-stacks without daylight. W: 
W. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4. Je. 
18, '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 14: 290-1. O. 
'09. 

The "ideal book-stack should be built with 
solid brick walls without any openings of any 
kind, and even in the roof there should 
be no skylight and no openings except for the 
chimneys and ventilation. Artificial light could 
be turned on and off at will and would pro- 
vide amply and inexpensively for the light. 
Forced ventilation would keep tl\e air pure." 
This method would have the following advan- 
tages: "A wall of solid brick is much cheaper 
than one with openings for windows, which 
must be filled with expensive wire glass, to 
which must be added the cost of iron shutters, 
with some automatic device for their closure; 
It is a much better protection against fire: It 
excludes all dust: the book-stacks can be placed 
in the stack-room at any distance: farther apart 
or nearer together, as required. Irrespective of 
their relation to daylight through the windows. 
. . . The temperature of the room will be equa- 
able. the Internal heat being retained in the 
winter, and the external heat being excluded In 
the summer." 
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Lighting:, heatinjr and ventilating of li- 
braries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 9: 
225-30. My. '07. 

Lighting of public libraries. Journal Gas 
Lighting (Lond.) 113: 383-4. F. 7, '11. 

New lamps for old. E. A. Baker. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 11: 149-51. Ap. '09. 

Tungsten filament lamps effect a great sav- 
ing in current. Where It Is possible to Intro- 
duce transformers and reduce Voltage, clusters 
of lamps of low candle power give good results. 
The Tungsten filaments may not be as durable 
as the carbon lamps "but the extra cost of re- 
newals is negligible compared with the im- 
mense saving in cost of current." 

New lighting appliances. John Crerar li- 
brary. Annual report, 1909: 12-3. 

"Tn connection with these changes there wa*; 
Installed in the public rooms and over the 
catalogers' desks the indirect (I-comfort) sys- 
tem of electric lighting. In this system the light 
Is tlirown up to the ceiling and thence re- 
flected and diffused thruout the room. Many 
of the old chandeliers were used and the same 
100-watt tungsten lamps. In the reading room 
5.400 watts are used to light 3,600 sq. ft.; in 
the Senn room .3,000 watts to light 1.200 sq. 
ft.; in the public catalog room 1.000 watts 
to light 400 sq. ft.; over the catalogers' desks 
1.600 watts to light 800 sq. ft. The last nam- 
ed space has a nearly white ceiling, while 
the others have as light tints as are con- 
sistent with the wall decorations. The extra 
allowance of current in the Senn room and 
the public catalog room is in part necessary 
to overcome the disadvantage, for this system 
of lighting, of long and narrow rooms, but in 
part secures better results. In them the light 
is ample, but in the reading room about one 
out of ten readers appears to need additional 
light from the table fixtures. The softness of 
the light, its perfect diffusion, which eliminates 
shadows and lights the lowest shelf as well 
as the highest, and the absence of all visible 
brilliant points, arc features which give great 
satisfaction. The cost for the public rooms 
is entirely satisfactory, being not more than 
ton per cent, greater than direct illumination 
with tUTigsten lamps and holophane shades, 
and some oO per cent less than the old method 
with carbon lamps. For lighting the assistants' 
desks, however, the cc^st is very great in com- 
parison, for 1,600 watts are used to illuminate 
a space which will accommodate comfortably 
only ton workers, and if a single desk is occu- 
pied SOO watts must be used. Further experi- 
ments on the lighting of the stacks have result- 
ed in the installation in the new stacks of 25- 
watt tungsten lamps with holophane shades six 
foet apart instead of 4n-watt lamps 9 ft. apart. 
The amount of current used is practically thi^ 
same, but the light is better distributed. A 
minor improvement Introduced on an experi- 
mental stack is the use of white enamel on the 
bottom shelf and the tilting of this shelf l^^ 
inches to the foot. When the books are set 
back two inches from the edge of the shelf the 
increased legibility of the shelf marks is very 
evident." 

Scientific library lighting. Pub. Lib. 16: 
301-2. Jl. '11. 

Factors which determine the amount of il- 
lumination needed in any given case are, the 
purposes of the room, the reader's acuteness of 
vision and the quality of the reading matter. 
Because of the number of individuals which the 
library must serve, a distinct problem is pre- 
sented In attempting to equip a room to meet 
the requirements of all. Some standard must 
be adopted and a system instituted which will 
approximate it. Experiments show that the 
eye is more sensitive to contrast than to 
actual illumination. It is constant change from 



brilliant light to dim that is fatiguing. "Hence 
the problem of library lighting resolves Itself 
practically into the question of how to secure 
a system of lighting which will insure approxi- 
mately uniform distribution of light and which 
at the same time possesses sufficient flexi- 
bility to lend itself readily to the various uses 
of a library. As yet no entirely satisfactory 
system has been discovered. A good general 
lighting system answers very well the pur- 
poses of a circulating room, but for the light- 
ing of tables, shelves and book stacks this 
must generally be reinforced by local lamps. 
Such a combination if arranged so as to be 
controllable in sections has been found eco- 
nomical as well as fairly satisfactory." In all 
cases the services of an illuminating engineer 
should be procured In installing a system. Eyes 
should be protected from the glare of a bright 
light by shades. High angle lighting which 
allows the reader to adjust his book and escape 
the glare from the book-paper is advisable. 
Windows that have their tops flush with the 
ceiling admit more daylight than lower win- 
dows. An element not sufficiently utilized is 
the reflective power of walls and ceilings. It is 
now possible to determine very accurately the 
reflective power of colors. 

Lists of books. See Book lists. 

Literature. 

What fifteenth century books are about 
R. Steele. Library, n.s. 8: 225-38. Jl. 

Literature, Local. See Local collections. 

Loan department. 

See also Access to shelves; Borrowers; 
Borrowers' cards; Charging systems; Circula- 
tion; Fines; Registration of borrowers: Re- 
newals. 

Active library membership: a suggestion. 

C. Recht. Lib. J. 34: 263-4. Je. '09. 
Libraries that do not systematically re-regis- 
ter borrowers carry a burden of "dead" mem- 
bership upon their records. It is suggested that 
an automatic stamp used once on each card 
that is presented by a borrower during a j'ear 
will indicate the annual live membership. 

Bespoken file. R. Wright. Croydon 
Crank, i: 62-3. Jl. '08. 

Cost and work of American libraries. N. 
W. L. A. Lib. World. 12: 323-4. F. '10. 

Delivery department. B. Winser. Lib. J 
31: C267. Ag. '06. 

T-.ct air books except seven -day books stay 
out one month instead of two weeks. It will 
mean fewer overdue books and saves renewal 
postals. Don't have special cards for teachers 
or any other class. Ser\'e all alike. Don't re- 
ciuiro a guarantor except for minors. Trust 
people and so make your library popular. 

Lil)cral rules for borrowers. K. \V. 
P.arney. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 1-3. 

D. *ii. 

The librarian of a small library may have 
few rules. She knows her patrons personally 
and may allow them privileges which are not 
possible in a larger library. Open access to 
shelves is always possible and advisable in a 
small library. The old rule which limits the 
borrower to two books at a time may be modi- 
fied. In the first place he should be allowed 
two books of fiction if he so desires. The edu- 
cational value of a novel may be greater than 
that of a text book. And it is not to be ques- 
tioned that people who get their fiction from 
the public library read a better grade than do 
those people who buy their own books from the 
news stands. Some libraries allow more than 
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Loan department — Conitnucd. 
two books to be drawn at one time. This privi- 
lege should always be granted to teachers, stu- 
dents, program committees or others having 
occasion to consult non-fiction books for serious 
purposes. Vacation privileges are granted by 
most libraries during the summer months. 
When the borrower lives at a distance his 
books should be renewed by letter if he desires, 
and it is well in such cases to insist that titles 
be given as the call number is Greek to the 
ordinary borrower and the chances are he will 
not copy it correctly. The policy of the library 
should be to be liberal in small matters. "Let 
us suppose that a patron living at a distance 
forgets to bring his books when he comes to 
town, or that a woman on a shopping trip sees 
the library and is reminded that she hasn't 
had a book for some time and that her card is 
home, or that someone who came in with a 
friend sees the book he wants for himself; are 
these people to be denied the pleasures of the 
library because their books or cards are not 
at hand? Since the purpose of the library is 
to get its books into the hands of the people, 
why not Impress upon patrons that they are 
free to come to the library any time they want 
something to read — card or no card — and as- 
sure them of a welcome from the librarian who 
will satisfy their desire so far as lies in the 
library's facilities? One library solves this 
problem by charging such books to the name 
instead of the number of the borrower, using 
cards of patrons who have left town; such 
cards having a special mark to indicate the 
purpose for which they are kept. This privilege 
of borrowing a card gives more satisfaction 
than any concession the library makes and goes 
far toward convincing the people that the li- 
brary is really trying to make good its title/ 
the 'free public library.' " 

Loan department work. C. Bacon. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3: 208-11. S. '09. 

Loaning more than one book at a time. 

J. Powell. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 25-7. D. '06. 

For busy people the one book rule Is often a 
great Inconvenience, and there Is no reason 
why they should not have more than one book 
except in the case of fiction. TJie supply of 
non-fiction books is usually greater than the 
demand, and there is little danger of too many 
calls for it. Thn» restriction on fiction is not 
adhered to in the case of standard authors, 
because their works do not circulate as freely 
as do the recent popular novels. "Non-fiction 
hooks are not fined, even when not taken out 
on a special time limit. They are renewed ev- 
ery two weeks without application from the 
borrower. Books taken on special time limit 
may be recalled any time after four weeks. 
Two davs' notice is given, after the expiration 
of which a tine of ten cents a day is Imposed." 

Putting out new books. A. G. Evans. 

Pub. Lib. 11: 499. N. '06. 

In Decatur, 111., the library adds about 75 new 
books a month and it is the custom to place 
these on the shelves on Monday morning of the 
last week In the month. The list of these 
books is published in the Sunday papers. For 
the first day all these books are placed on a 
counter back of the delivery desk and after 
that placed in their respective classes. "On 
•new book day* patrons are limited to one new 
lK>ok in a family" except that a child is per- 
mitted to have an additional one from the 
children's room. These new books may not be 
reserved by advance request, although if or- 
dered by special request for study club purpos- 
es, a notlncation card is sent giving the date 
when the book will be placed on the shelves. 

Regulations affecting the loan of books 

in libraries. G: A. Stephen. Lib. Assn. 

•Rcc. 9: 173-S3. Ap. '07. 

The earlietft Information respecting loans 

eomes from the monastic libraries. In the 



. sixth century the Benedictine monks were *'or- 
dered to receive a book apieoe from the library 
at the beginning of Lent and read it straight 
thru." In the tenth century the Cluniacs 
had a rule "by which once a year each monk 
could change or renew the volume already on 
loan. . . . The Cistercians and Carthusians 
were the first to allow books to be borrowed by 
persons outside the convent, under certain con- 
ditions, and thus is soon the first step towards 
the lending library idea. The custodians In 
some of the monasteries. iiOA'evcr, were so 
averse to running the risk of losing their pre- 
cious Ircasores that they placed the books of 
their libraries under an anathema, so that 
books could not be lent or borrowed under pain 
of excommunication. This policy was soon 
recognised as selfish and unjust, and it was 
formally condemned in 1212 by the Council of 
Paris and the anathemas annulled. . . . Acute 
bibliomania was not unknown in this age; 
therefore to ensure the safety and due return 
of the books, the loan of a volume, was accom- 
panied by legal forms and caromonles, and the 
borrov^er, no matter what his station or char- 
acter, had to sign a bond for 'tlie due return of 
the book and often to deposit security as well. 
... In the mediaeval libraries it is evident that 
there were two classes of volumes. Besides 
the annual giving out and Inspection of what 
may be termed the lending library books . . . 
a portion of the library was placed in a sep- 
arate room where the books were fastened to 
the shelves. . . . This practice of fettering 
books furnishes the origin of the reference li- 
brary. . . . All persons before having a ticket 
issued to them must fill up and sign the cus- 
tomary form or card, undertaking to obey the 
rules of the library. It may be observed 'en 
passant' that It is a bad policy to keep a person 
waiting a week before his tiCtat is made out. 
Twenty-four hours is sufficient time to chock 
a voucher and to do the necessary work of reg- 
istration; some libraries even go further than 
this and issue the ticket Immediately the form 
is presented. The tickets are Issued for a lim- 
ited period, varying from one to three years: 
but they are renewed periodically. This plan 
brings the borrowers to a systematic review of 
their opportunities and serves to keep the bor- 
rowers' register up to date in 1 he matter of ad- 
dresses. . . . Some libraries stipulate that on- 
ly one volume shall be issued at a time conse- 
quently w^orks In two or thr-^e volumes are split 
up, and the borrowers thcrabv, compelled to 
make two or three visits to the library before 
they can read through the work. The ab.surd- 
Ity of this rule Is very apparent in the case of 
students who borrow historical and biblio- 
graphical works for reference purposes, on- 
ly to find that the Index is contained In the 
last volume. . . . The 'two-book' system now 
adopted in many libraries is designed to meet 
the requirements of students. . . . libraries 
with a large stock in proportion to their num- 
b^^r of readers might even go further and per- 
mit bona-fide students to have as many books 
as they require, with a proviso that they be 
returned within twenty-four hours if demand- 
ed." It is absolutely essential that the period 
for keeping books out be a fixed one, "for to 
permit people to take out books and keep them 
indefinitely is an Injustice to the other borrow- 
ers who use the library, and would, moreover, 
result In the disorganisation of the library sys- 
tem. In many of the older public libraries the 
time limit is seven days, but from experience 
library authorities have found that this period 
Is Insufficient for many of the borrowers to 
read works In certain class.?s, and thus the 
time more generally allowed is fourteen days." 
It is advisable that the librarian be empowered 
to substitute suspension of Mbrary privileges 
for the fine whenever ho thinks it advisable. 
"Some libraries insist upon the books being Re- 
turned to the library before the renewal Is 
granted, an unnecessary hardship; but others 
do so upon receipt of a post-card bearing the 
necessary particulars. I.e., number of book, 
date of Issue, and borrower's name or number. 
. . . Many libraries have a considerable number 
of books in their reference department that 
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Loan department — Continued.' 
might occasionally be lent to genuine students 
with profttable results, but for the Inviolable 
rule in existence that no books from this de- 
partment shall be issued for home reading." 

Renewals, transfers and seven-day books. 

J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 

9: 28-9. D. '06. 

In the Minneapolis public library "a regular 
14 day book may be renewed once for another 
14 days; It must then be placed on the shelves 
and If not tak«?n out within 24 hours, may be 
drawn by the same borrower." There Is no 
rule against transferring either 7 day or 14 day 
books. The popularity of a book determines 
the length of timo that it Is kept a 7 day book, 
and there are no 7 day books outside of fiction. 

Reserved books. W. E. Stevenson. 
Lib. World. 10: 276-8. Ja. '08. 

"A borrower who comes time after time for 
a certain book, which lie never can find in, is 
often very glad to know that simply by paying 
a penny, addressing a post card to himself, 
filling In on the other side the author and ti- 
tle, and. If possible, tha clii.ssificatIon number 
of the book wanted — h3 can have the book re- 
serv.^d for him as soon «'^s it is returned. After 
duly filling up the post card, the assi.stf.nt takes 
it and puts It in a special tray or place pro- 
vided for the purpose, and the following day 
the assistant whose duty It Is to attend to the 
reserves searches the Issue for the book-card 
which repre,sents the book when »ut. When 
this is found, a small card stating that the 
book is re.«?erved is placed in the borrower's 
ticket containing this particular book-card. 
The date al?o is stated on which the book waa 
reserved, and the date on which it is due back 
should be noted on the post card, as this may 
savie a great deal of trouble; some books be- 
ing returned a day or so after they have been, 
reserved, while others do not come in for three 
or four weeks. In the latter case, should an 
Irate borrower come in saying he reserved the 
book months ago. it can easily be proved to 
him that It Is not quite s^ long ns he thinks, 
and by looking in the tray at tho date of re- 
turn, which may Ix; found on the post card, 
the book card can bo shown, which will make 
him understand that tho book is still out on 
loan. Wlion llie book Is returned the assist- 
ant notices the reserved card in the borrow- 
er's ticket, and at once places the book on a 
shelf marked 'Reserved books.' This shelf Is 
cleared each morning and a post card is sent 
to the borrower. . . . The book Is then 
placed on a shelf marked 'Reserved books; post 
cards sent.' and is kept two days for the bor- 
rower, and should he not cnll for It within 
that time, it is again put into circulation." 

Rules and regulations for lending li- 
braries. P. E. Farrow. Lib. World. 13: 
36-41. Ag. '10. 

The aim of the librarian today is to popular- 
ize the library, and there is a consequent tend- 
ency toward the doing away with "red tape." 
I. ax management resulting in poor service may 
be classed with over-rii;id management as a 
cause of dissatisfaction among borrowers. 
•'Simplicity is to be commended, because It 
Is natural and appeals to those brought into 
contact v.ith it: but ignorance and neglect, es- 
peciallv in what are supi)o.scd to be learned 
institutions, are to be condemned." One of the 
useless rules now in force is that raquiring the 
signature of a guarantor to eacrh api)licatIon. 
If the borrower wished to be dishonest, the 
forging of a name is a simple matter, and as 
l>«>rrower and guarantor often live in the same 
house; one will be quite apt to disappear if the 
other does. A system of fines seems to be 
a necessary evil, but it should be remembered 
that the object of the fine is not to obtain 
money but to promote promptness In return 
of books, and the fine should be as low as is 



consistent with this aim. In the matter of 
renewing books, the wisest policy seems to be 
to permit the renewal of any book not known 
to be wanted by another reader. The rule 
permitting the renewal of non-fiction only is 
absurd wlien it prohibits an extension of time 
on such works as the novels of Dickens and 
Thackeray. In the administration of a librarj*. 
regulations are, of course, necessary. "Without 
rules there can be no true organisation. With- 
out organisation chaos reigns; so rules we must 
have. There are three Important points which 
should be borne in mind when compllincr a code 
of rules for a public library. They are:— 1. 
Ijet them be as few as possible; 2. Let ihem 
Impose only restrictions which are essential to 
the proper working of the library; 3. Let them 
be couched in courteous terms." 

Seven-day book: why not transfer it? J. 
V. Cargill. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44-5. My. 
'06. 

The average borrower cannot understand why 
tliere is a restriction on transferring the seven- 
day book. He cannot see that when he re- 
turns a book wishing to have It transferred to 
another card " he has inside information that 
the book is being returned and the general pub- 
lic Is discriminated against if the book is given 
to him." If this were done the impression 
would go out "that the newest books circulate 
among families and cliques to the exclusion of 
the genieral public. No favoritism, no partiality, 
is the note that should be sounded Sn our li- 
braries. ... To the small libraries I. would 
say: Enforce your rules strictly with reference 
to tho seven-day book. While most of you 
positively deny the advisability of this rule 
theoretically, we have under our present library 
conditions no alternative but to insist on its 
practice." 

Successful loan desk assistant. T. Hitch- 
ler. Lib. J. 32: 554-9- D.; Same cond. 
la. Lib. Q. 5: 172-4. Jl. '07. 

Time notices. Pub. Lib. 12: 254-5. Jl- 'O/- 

A compilation In eleven different languages 
of a notice of the length of time a book may be 
kept. 

Work of the registration desk. S. C Van 
de Carr. (Modern American library 
economy as illustrated by the Newark, 
N. J., Free public library, ed. by J: C. 
Dana. pt. i, sec. i.) il. O. 32p. pa. 25c 
'08. Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt 

Loans, Inter-library. 

iScc al«o Cooperation. 

Central bureau of information and lending 
collection for university libraries. W: 
C. Lane. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 380-3. S. '09. 

Central bureau of information and loan 
collection for college libraries. \V: C 
Lane. Lib. J. 33: 429-33. N. *o8. 

The author proposes a college lending library 
and reference bureau to arrange for the lend- 
ing of books from one library to another. "If 
its resources are small it must be mainly a bu- 
reau of information, but if established in close 
connection with some large library. It can also 
make it.self responsible for the books lent abroad 
by that library, and by others in the vicinity. 
If It has an ample endowment, St can possess 
books of Its own for lending, supplementary to 
those In other libraries." As a bureau of in- 
formation, its duties will be to publish lists 
showing what books may be loaned from th6 
various libraries and where they are to be had. 
"One library, for example, may have a com- 
plete set of the English Record pubUotloiia, iNit 
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Loans, Inter-library — Continued. 
may have so active a demand for them that it 
treats the whole set as a reference collection, 
and will not allow even its own officers to with- 
draw them from the shelves. Another library, 
small or under different conditions, owning the 
same set, may find the domestic demand so 
much less that it can safely and freely lend. 
Some libraries will lend within their own state, 
but are not inclined to extend their favors fur- 
thf^r. Sonu» will respond to demands niadft on 
behalf of learned scholars engaged in investi- 
gutions that lead to publication, but do not 
feel justified in helping high school pupils pre- 
pare them.selves for a debate or an essay. Such 
questions each library nmst decide for itself, 
judging how far it can extend Its operations 
abroad without abridging the rights of its read- 
ers at liome. Information touching all such 
points should be in the hands of the officers 
of our bureau." In addition, such a bureau may 
be "a lending bureau, itself arranging loans, 
especially from librarie.** in its own vicinity, to 
those at a distance. Its neighbor libraries, If 
willing to lend at all, would doubtless w(;lcome 
the cooperation of an agency ready and able 
to assume the responsibility of replying to cor- 
respondents and of meeting the requests of 
would -be-V)orrowers. A good system of admin- 
istration Is therefore essential to the success of 
such a bureau, that letters may be promptly 
answered, that Information on file may be ex- 
act and readily found, that books borrowed and 
lent may b6 safely packed, quickly dispatched, 
and carefully followed up, that insurance be 
properly adjusted, and transportation charges 
kept at a minimum. ... If In addition It Is to 
be itself a library, lending its own books as 
well as those of others, its usefulness will be 
correspondingly increased, and its endowment 
must be strengthened In proportion. As one 
watches the requests for books that come Into 
a large library from other libraries, one finds 
two classes of books, the demand for which the 
library is unable to supply — first, those which 
it owns but does not feel justified In withdraw- 
ing even temporarily from its own readers; and 
second, those which It does not possess. As to 
the first class, if the volume asked for Is a cur- 
rent book of moderate price, one is not greatly 
troubled at having to refuse it, for the inquirer 
can probably find a copy elsewhere, or better 
still, may be persuaded to buy it; but If it is 
some important but expensive work of refer- 
ence, or If It Is a volume of the proceedings 
of one of the half-dozen leading German acad- 
emies, our present system of inter-library loans 
breaks down, and we need some other resource. 
. . . As to the second class of requests men- 
tioned above, those which cannot be satisfied 
because the library does not possess the de- 
sired books, it is of course true that no library 
will ever reach the point when it will not fre- 
quently disappoint the inquirer in this way. 
But recent Investigations have shown that large 
numbers of Important sets are still lacking In 
all American libraries — works that the thoro 
student in any department of learning finds It 
to his advantage to consult, yet to obtain which 
he must still personally visit the great libraries 
of Europe. Here are two directions then, in 
which our proposed central lending library could 

J>rofltably collect books to be lent, — expensive 
ndivldual works and sets of books which may 
already exist In several libraries, but which 
those libraries are unable to lend, and will be 
more and more compelled to retain for the use 
of their own readers, and, secondly, works, es- 
pecially sets of the publications of the learned 
societies, not already owned anywhere In Amer- 
ica. . . . Our lending library with such a plan 
outlined before it will need a library building, 
but a building different from any now In ex- 
istence. It may be of absolutely simple plan 
architecturally, it may be entirely devoid of 
ornament, but it should be completely fire- 
proof. Its interior will be almost altogether de- 
voted to storage — storage of books and of some- 
what extensive card records. In addition to 
tbta, it needs only room for a small staff and 
conveniences for handling the books it receives, 
and for pacfcloir and shipping those It lends. 
The outflt is a simple one compared with what 
li damaodtd by the more complex work of other 



Co-ordination, or method in co-operation. 
C: H. Gould. Lib. J. 34: 335-40. Ag. '09; 
Same. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 122-8. S. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Inter-library loans. W: W. Bishop. Lib. 
J. 34:527-32. D. '09. 

The Library of congress is already In ef- 
fect a central lending library for other North 
American libraries. Its purpose in so lending 
books Is to "aid research calculated to advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, by the loan of 
unusual books not readily accessible else- 
where." Such loans cannot Include books that 
the local library should have or could easily 
procure by inter-library loan from a nearby 
public, university or state library. Nor can 
material in constant use In Washington be 
spared. Genealogies, local histories and news- 
papers may not be loaned, and bound periodi- 
cals only for very serious research. All ex- 
penses of carriage must be met by the bor- 
rowing library. The Library of congress con- 
stantly extends Its resources for such loans, 
and there seems to be no good reason why any 
other central lending library should be contem- 
plated. Cooperation or coordination among li- 
braries may well take the form of cooperation 
in purchasing books an5 supplying information. 
Duplication of costly sets at many points is 
folly. The beginnings of a central bureau of 
Information have been made in the Library of 
congress. Printed cards from the John Crerar 
library, Columbia university library, Boston 
public library. New York public library. Dis- 
trict of Columbia public library, and the de- 
partments of agriculture and war, the geologi- 
cal survey and bureau of education are re- 
ceived and filed. The printed catalogs of li- 
braries are at hand. The Library of congress 
is willing to answer by mail Inquiries as to 
its possession of a particular book; as to ex- 
isting bibliographies on a particular subject: 
as to the most useful existing bibliographies 
on a particular subject and where they may be 
available; as to the author of a book by a 
known title as well as the date, price and prob- 
able cost of a specified book; as to the source 
of a particular quotation if easily ascertain- 
able; and where only moderate research is re- 
quired information as to particular facts In 
literature and history, in the organization or 
operation of the federal government, and also 
to make extracts of moderate extent from 
books in its possession. 

New York state library in its relations 

to the libraries of the state. F. L. 

Tolman. ^. Y. Libraries, i: 68-70. Ap. 

'08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State libraries. 

Primitive inter-library loan system. L: 

N. Feipel. Lib. J. 35: 370. Ag. '10. 

Symposium on coordination or affiliation 
of libraries. Lib. J. 35: 103-8, 195-8. Mr., 
My. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cooperation. 

Local collections. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. '11. 

Because of the waste of money in libraries 
all over the country making a point of collect- 
ing local literature, Mr. Piper proposes the 
establishment of county libraries which shall 
make general collections of local material, the 
same to be used for reference purposes only. 
Their cost and maintenance should be borne 
by the whole county, and each town library 
should have a catalog of the county library so 
that the staff could advise readers where to 
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Local collections — Continued. 
And local material. In such libraries the li- 
brarians would be able to devote their whole 
time to the work of collecting and indexing 
local literature and this would develop a class 
of specialists in the bibliogrraphy of the county. 
Only 'county councils could authorize the estab- 
lishment of such libraries. 

Book selection: local collections. J. Ross. 

Lib. World. lo: 71-6. Ag. '07. 

**In addition to securing: a copy of every book 
— either written locally, or on a local subject, 
or printed locally, — a .copy of every edition of 
local county liistories, and other similar tomes 
of great importance should, wherever practic- 
able, be secured. All printed matter of an 
ephemeral character— evQn be it in the shape 
of an auctioneer's catalog, or «tlie latest par- 
ish magazine — may in the true nature of things 
be worth inclusion. There is hardly anything 
so trivial in the way of a book, newspaper cut- 
ting, local i)rint, or photograph, but may be- 
come of value, often of groat practical value, 
to the public of the present — and above all to 
the public of the future who are to be kept in 
mind. Even a superficial acquaintance with 
guide-books, hand-books, and other topographi- 
cal works dealing with particular places or dis- 
tricts serve to remind us that these books con- 
tain information which cannot be obtained from 
any othc^ source, and consequently the local 
collection is their true destination. Directo- 
ries, also, or local annuals may not be passed 
over, for these may be of sei-vice in a variety 
of ways, and often as throwing important side- 
lights upon current events. Local newspapers, 
generally speaking, are excellent and adequate 
repositories, and where a representative selec- 
tion is kept an important field for research is 
available for the operation of the future histo- 
rian. It is always advisable to file, and ulti- 
mately bind, local newspapers." The classifi- 
cation and catalog of the local collection should 
follow the lines of the general catalog of the 
library. Kvery facility should be granted to 
those wldliing to consult the local collection. 

Classification and arrangement of local 
collections. R. T. Richardson. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7: 12-8. Ja. '05. 

Classification of local collections. L. S. 

Jast. Croydon Crank. 2: 24-7. Ap. '09. 

A toi)Ographical scheme must first be worked 
out and topical .subdivisions added. 

Collection of local history. J. M. Rogers. 
Lib. J. 35: 368-9. Ag. '10. 

Collections of local historical material. 
W'rmont Lib. Com. Bui. 3: 1-3. S. '07. 

Duty of the public library for preserva- 
tion of local history. W. Upham. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3: 24-5. Je. '10. 

Functions and possibilities of a library 

and museum regarding the collection of 

local mss. and seals. H. L. Parry. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 467-78. O. '10. 

In the collection of local bibliography no work 
brings better results than the collection of 
original manuscripts. The local public library 
is the natural repository for all ancient docu- 
ments of local Interest. 

Gathering of local history material by 
public libraries. R. G. Thwaitcs. Wis. 
Lil). Bui. i: 89-90. N. '05. 

"It is diffloult to specify just what the local 
library should make a serious businrcs of col- 
lect iiit^; it is easier to make a list of what 
should not bo gatlierod. I5ut especially would 
wo uTfzo the acciiniulatlon of newspaper tiles, 
the daily or weekly record of the community's 
life, and these files should, if possible, be com- 



plete. All manner of published reports should 
be obtained — those of the common council, 
the county hoard of supervisors, the vari- 
ous public institutions, located in the commun- 
ity; the published memorial sermons, club and 
society y**ar- books, printed rules and constitu- 
tions of local lodges, catalogs and programs of 
local colleges and academies; published ad- 
dresses of any sort; all uf the literature pub- 
lished by the churches — year-books, leaflets, 
membership lists, appeals for aid. or what not; 
programs of local entertainments participated 
in by residents of the community — all these 
would In time be found to have great interest 
to the local liistorian. In short, all of this 
printed matter will prove in due season to be a 
fund of information which shall make the li- 
brary a Mecca for all who wish for any purpose 
to refresh their memories relative to the life 
of the town." 

Librarians as local biographers. G: lies. 
O. 6p. pa. '11. N. Y. State. Lib. Assn. 

Library and literature division at the 

Louisville exposition. Louisville, Ky. 

Times, page 11. Mr. 28, '07. 

A description of a bibliography of Louisville 
writers containing over 30C writers and about 
600 books. 

Local and county photographic surveys. 
T. Duckworth. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 19-30. 
Ja. '05. 

Local collections should include photographs 
of old buildings, the daily appearance of the 
streets, the scenery, monument^, life, natural 
history, and facts of the county as they exist 
today. "The agricultural life of the rural 
counties and the manufacturing and minin^r in- 
dustries of our towns and cities should be not- 
ed. Pictures of typical agricultural imple- 
ments and Industrial machinery should be taken 
from time to time, in order that the gradual 
evolution from the simple to the more complex 
may be pictorially shown. . . . Portraits olf^ all 
persons, men and women, whose lives have 
been closely associated with the intellectual 
welfare and pro^jress of any locality should be 
carefully pre.served for posterity." Views 
should be had of any archaeological remains, of 
all the principal buildings of the town, of 
l.'indt'capes and of the fauna and tlora of the 
district. Uniformity in sizes of prints and 
mounts is desirable. Each photograph should 
be dated and cataloged under its photographer, 
subject and locality. The photogrraphs should 
be stored in suitable cases in order to b€J 
readily accessible for issue. 

Local collections and the county collec- 
tion. W: A. Pcplow. Lib. Asst. 5: 336- 
8. S. '07. 

The area cho.«»en for most local collections is 
too extensive. If each library confined its col- 
lecting to Its own town, and then all the towns 
In the county cooperated, this would make a 
strong collection available for all. 

Local collections: what should be col- 
lected and how to obtain materials. W. 
11. K. Wright. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:1-11. 
Ja. '05. 

County histories are very Important. Every 
edition of every known work about the locali- 
ty should be on the shelves. Histories of cit- 
ies, towns and parishes, guide-books, hand- 
books, and topographical works dealing witli 
p^irticular places or districts, directories and 
local annuals and biographies all have their 
place. All publications of corporations and 
other public bodies should be in the local col- 
lection. Fiction that relates to the locality 
Is important. Local new8pai;>er8 and jperiodicmis, 
maps, charts, and sketches shouM be pre- 
served, also play-bills and cetaloga of mim^ 
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Local collections — Continued. 

Local literature and its collection. H. R. 
Purnell. Lib. Asst. 6: 36-41. D. '07. 

** 'Get everything* are words that might well 
form a text to be adopted by every librarian 
In gathering the material pertaining to his dis- 
trict." Besides histories and topographies col- 
lect the ofRcial publications of the district such 
as minytes of council meetings. Municipal 
election literature Is worthy of preservation, as 
is also the literature Issued by candidates for 
parliament. Collect parish and school maga- 
zines. The principal library in a county may 
extend its field of collecting as far as the 
county but other libraries should confine their 
area to their own town. In the Surrey collec- 
tion the arrangement is topographical and books 
relating to the various places are further clas- 
sified by subject. The cataloging rules In force 
for the rest of the library should apply to the 
local collection as far as possible. A careful 
catalog of the local collection forms more or 
less a complete bibliography of the district ac- 
cording to the fulness of the collection. 

Local literature and the public libraries 
with special reference to the Rhine- 
provinces. A. Keysser-Coln. Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen. 25: 348-55. 
Ag. '08. 

Local prints. S. J. Parker. Lib. World. 
10: 278-80. Ja. '08. 

"A local print must be a print of some place 
of Interest and Importance in the immediate 
locality. . . . When the collection is large 
enough a complete list, giving every detail con- 
nected with each print, should be made in 
printed form, and put on sale at a very small 
rate." 

Local records in public libraries. B. G. C. 
Collier. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 268-75. Ag. 
'11. 

Discretion should be used in the collection of 
local material. "The public library, clearly a 
democratic institution, should be a model of 
usefulness constructed upon the 'workshop* 
principle rather than a museum for decrepit 
documents and Invalidated volumes of insuffi- 
cient significance to the general public to justify 
their preservation." Annual reports of charity 
organizations and institutions should be bound 
and kept for reference. If local papers are not 
indexed, a method of preserving press reports 
which is superior to the newspaper cuttings 
book Is to paste cuttings on sheets of stout 
cartridge paper, folding the paper and forming 
it into sections for binding. Archeological and 
historical material may be recorded thru the 
medium of photographic surveys. Records of 
the pageants which of recent years have been 
organized In many towns should be preserved. 
The local collection should be kept separate 
from the general reference department, yet In 
the majority of cases there will be little need 
to provide a separate room. A distinguishing 
sign should be used with the rla.«?sIfiratlon num- 
ber to prevent confusion In placing the volumes 
on the shelves. The catalog of the local collec- 
tion should also be separated from the general 
catalog as soon as the size of the collection 
permits. 

Our local collections and local docu- 
ments. E. A. Baker. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 
96-8. Mr. '09. 

Photoorraphic surveys in connection with 
public libraries. J: Warner. Lib. Asst. 
6: 240-S. Ja. '09. 

•'•4itlon to the local collection now 

■', every public library of Import- 

ographlc survey has, apart from 



Its value to the future historian, a very con- 
siderable present day value to every enquirer 
upon any subject connected with the locality — 
and such enquiries in a public library are by 
no means few or as a rule easy to satisfy. . . . 
The librarian of every public library should 
certainly endeavor to bring about the forma- 
tion of a society for photographic survey pur- 
poses, if one has not already been formed be- 
fore he has become sufficiently inspired, or in 
the latter case should interest himself in the 
movement. An interesting and useful piece of 
evidence is afforded by the fact that altho only 
about a dozen surveys have originated at the 
suggestion of public librarians and curators of 
museums, this number Includes the largest and 
most useful institutions in existence, including 
those' of Herefordshire. Shropshire. Surrey. 
Kingston, Ipswich, and Cardiff. Nearly all the 
surveys of any extent are to be found in pub- 
lic libraries and museums, only two or three 
of any importance remaining In the hands of 
private societies. An offer of a room for pre- 
liminary meetings, the use of the library as an 
advertising medium, and the typewriting and 
stencilling of circulars of information, should be 
included in the first efforts to establish rela- 
tions between the library and survey authori- 
ties. The provisional survey committee will 
thus be enabled to save what to it would repre- 
sent a good deal of expense, while the library 
authority with very little expense will probably 
secure an extensive collection of valuable prints. 
As little as possible of the initial work, of 
course, should fall upon the shoulders of the li- 
brarian and his staff. ... In dealing with the 
relations between the library and survey au- 
thorities, the chief points to be considered are 
first, the conditions under which the prints are 
housed at the public library, and second, the 
question of expense. ... In the majority of 
cases, I believe, the photographs are only loaned 
to the library, an arrangement which seems to 
me entirely unsatisfactory, the more especially 
as neither the survey nor library authorities 
have taken the trouble to protect themselves 
by a written agreement. It certainly seems 
desirable that the material, if possible, should 
become the property of the library authority. 
Only In a few cases have the surveys taken the 
trouble to prepare duplicate sets tho this pre- 
sents an easy method of solving the diflficulty. 
The i^urvey, of course, bears the whole of the 
expenses of the society, the printing of forms, 
stationery, and similar incidental expenses, and 
in the majority of cases, the mounting of the 
photographs, while the library bears the cost 
of mounts and the cost of the storage and ar- 
rangement'* 

Public libraries and local history. B. A. 
Finney. Pub. Lib. 10:3-6. Ja. '05. 

*'The books and other material peculiar to this 
age will be sought for by a later generation, but 
how slowly do we learn to appreciate the needs 
of that public yet to come. . . . The materials 
Important to preserve for this purpose are . . . 
1. Books written about the locality, or contain- 
ing descriptions relating to It. . . . 2. Newspa- 
pers printed In the region of the library, es- 
pecially in its own town. . . . Clippings may b« 
useful and valuable. ... 3. Broadside.^, adver- 
tising sheets and booklets, cards, programs, etc. 
... 4. Personal manuscripts, diaries and cor- 
respondence are often of importance. ... 5. Ac- 
count books of .some local business, especially a 
general store, might be valuable in showing the 
actual state of local prices, better perhaps than 
newspaper quntatlons, and might be occasion- 
ally very useful for personal history. G. Local 
societies might be encouraged under proper con- 
ditions, to deposit the records of their proceed- 
ings with the public library. ... 7. Pictures 
are most Important among the materials of local 
hIstor>'. Paintings, engravings, or photographs 
of persons, places or things may show the 
present conditions more clearly to the eye of the 
coming generation than the most carefully writ- 
ten description. ... 8. The objects themselves. 

Lost books. See Thefts of books. 
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Magazines. Sec Periodicals. 

Manufacturers* catalogs. Sec Trade cata- 
logs. 

Manuscripts. 

Care of books in early Irish monasteries. 
E. A. Savage. Library, n.s. lo: 362-70. 
O. '09. 

Functions and possibilities of a library 

and museum regarding the collection 

of local mss. and seals. H. L. Parry. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 467-78. O. '10. 

In the collection of local bibliography no work 
brings better results than the collection of 
original manuscripts. The local public library 
is the natural repository for all ancient docu- 
ments of local Interest. 

History of manuscripts. R. L. Dumenil. 
Lib. Asst. 6:266-9. F. '09. 

Illuminated mss. in the Ruskin museum, 
ShelTield. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:572-9. D. 
'09. 

Manuscript hunting. E. C. Richardson. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and papers. 3: 
14-28. '08. 

Monastic book-making. A. Morgan. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 11 : 303-20. Jl. '09. 

On calendaring manuscripts. W. C. Ford. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Amer. Papers. 4: 45-56. 
1909. 

"The problem presented Is almost that which 
Is given in indexing a book, with the added in- 
conveniences that there is only one copy of the 
work in existence, and that copy is in a form 
not easy to handle under the best of condi- 
tions." A calendar of manuscripts is not a true 
index because of the arrangement of material. 
This arrangement is either alphabetical or 
chronological. The alpluibetical is more useful 
to the biographer because it shows the letters 
and writings of one man, but tlie clironological 
arrangement is unquestionably the better one. 
The makers of good calendars are rare because 
they must have both Ijistoiical knowledge and 
highly trained sense that will prevent excessive 
attention to detail. 

Preservation of manuscripts. F. W. Lib. 
J. 35: 64. F. '10. 

Treatment of written historical docu- 
ments for preservation. C: V. Himes. 
Jour, of Franklin Inst. 163: 161-3. Mr. 
•07. 

KoinfoTcing the creases and weak places w!th 
gauze or other semi-transparent fabri(.' has be^n 
found pieffTabie in most cases to dampening 
and pressuie, as the latter Is apt to affect the 
clearness of the writing or the wearing-power 
of the paper. 

Use of manuscripts. W. C. Ford. Nation. 
91: 54. Jl. 21, '10. 

Maps. 

Care of maps. F. K. \V. Drurj'. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 347-55. S. 08. 

Complete directions are given for caring for 
atlases, pocket maps, roller maps and sheet 
maps. A bibliography follows the article. 



Maps and atlases — their selection and 
care. S. B. Ball. Pub. Lib. 15: 11-5. Ja. 
'10. 

The methods of the Library of congress and 
the American geofirraphlcal society are too ela- 
borate and expensive for the average iiorary. 
'ine public library of Newark. New Jersey, uses 
the following system in its Business men's 
branch. "The library carpenter made a shelf 
of matched, inch-thick, white pine, nine feet 
long and five feet wide. This shelf was fasten- 
ed by overhead brackets at right angles to 
the side wall, and eight feet from the floor. 
Three feet of the white curtain cloth called 
Holland was stitclicd to the top of each map, 
all unmounted maps having first been mount- 
ed, liartshorne automatic tin shade rollers 
of four different lengths, thr.ee feet, four fert, 
six feet and nine feet, were placed close to- 
gether on the under side of the map shelf on 
ordinary roller brackets. To these rollers the 
maps were attached, each map to a roller of 
proper length, at the end of the Holland exten- 
sion. Altho the shelf is eight feet from tlie 
floor, the Holland extension permits the top 
of any map to be drawn down to the level of 
the eye. When a map is not in use it is 
rolled up out of the way just as a window 
shade is raised. A stick is fastened along the 
bottom of each map. From this hangs a brass 
chain about a foot long. At the end of the 
chain is a large white-wood label with "the 
name of the map clearly printed on it in large 
black letters, and sheUacked. Forty maps, 
four of which are nine feet wide, are cared 
for in this way on the nine feet by five feet 
shelf. Others are attached to rollers of prop- 
er length and kept in a rack nearby, ready to 
be slipped into place on the under side of the 
shelf as needed. Any library wishing to make 
readily accessible such of its maps as are often 
wanted, may find something of interest in this 
plan. The constant use that has been made of 
the maps at the lousiness men's branch shows 
how much depends on a convenient arrange- 
ment. The cost of such a collection is small 
in comparison with the usual map case of 
many shallow drawers, or with the clumsy rol- 
ler combinations of the dealers. The Itemlxed 
cost is as follows: map shelf 9x5 feet. 130: 
Holland extensions, 3 cents or 4 cents for each 
square foot of material required. Cost of 
automatic tin sliade rollers. 4 feet and under, 
35 cents: feet, about 80 cents. Brass chains. 
3 cents per foot. Wooden labels, about .*» cent5 
each. . . . Unmounted maps should be laid 
flat, with as few folds as possible, for each 
fold Is but the beginning: of a tear. A simple 
and inexpensive method Is to group the maps 
into several large cla.«»ses. such as local maps, 
slate maps, city maps. United States. Europe 
and so on, and keep them in large portfolios. 
Portfolios 28x33 inches can be made for 60 
cents and will hold at least 50 maps each. 
Those maps are hardly worth cataloging sep- 
arately in the ordinary library; but reference 
cards for each portfolio under rather general 
headings will be useful in suggesting a further 
source of map material. Although this method 
Is somewhat crude and not altogether satisfac- 
tory, it keeps the maps In some order and is 
very Inexpensive. Any library can afford to do 
at "least this much with maps, and It Is bet- 
ter to do this than to neglect them." A list of 
maps and atlases in use in the Business men's 
branch is given. 

Maps: tbcir value, provision, and storage. 

C. P. Jackson. Lib. Asst. 8: 184-90. 0. 

'II. 

AH reference libraries are, as a matter of 
course, well supplied with atlases, and so con- 
sider themselves fairly provided with maps. 
Collections of loose maps are somewhat of a 
rarity In public libraries. "Altho the majority 
of questions of a geographical nature asked In 
the reference department can be adequately 
answered with the aid of a good general atlaa 
and gazetteer, the value of a collection of mapi 
on a larger scale than those contained In •!• 
lases, is nevertheless appreciated by tiM 
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Maps — Continued. 

thorities of those libraries fortunate enough 
to possess such a collection. There are many 
features — physical and otherwise — which atlas 
maps are precluded by the limitation of size 
from showing, and such maps are quite in- 
adequate to subserve the needs of those who 
are desirous of making a thoro survey of the 
history of a country, of studying a particular 
epoch in such history, or of obtaining a clear 
Idea of the economic possibilities of the land." 
As soon as the library begins to acquire a small 
collection of niaps, it faces the problem of 
storage. It Is easy to store maps away, the 
problem is to store them so that they can be 
located at a moment's notice. Folding maps 
can be kept on shelves like books; maps on 
rollers are comparatively easy to handle; the 
difficulty comes with those maps issued, as are 
all government maps, in sheet form. The 
methfKl of the Royal geographical society follows: 
**A large room is devoted exclusively to the 
storage and display of maps, and these are kept 
In drawers which are arranged in tiers round 
the room. The dimensions of the drawers 
used — 43-in.x29-in. — .enable the majority of 
maps to be accommodated with but one folding; 
and of course many maps flat. Each tier of 
drawers Is given a letter, the letters being 
used again doubled and trebled on the exhaus- 
tion of the alphabet, and each drawer is num- 
bered. A certain number of tiers Is allotted 
to each of the continents, and in these tiers 
the countries are arranged In alphabetical or- 
der; as much subdivision as desired being pos- 
sible under each head. * A printed catalogue 
was issued In 1881, In which the collection was 
divided into the five main divisions Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, and under 
these heads arranged by countries and divi- 
sions of countries; since that date, a manu- 
script catalog has been compiled of all acces- 
sions, by which the latest maps are made 
available to those requiring them. A chrono- 
logical list of the maps therein contained Is 
placed In each drawer, so that one can see at 
a glance which Is the latest map of that par- 
ticular country or district, and the press mark 
of each map is placed against the entry In 
the catalog." The collection of the Library of 
congress has followed a plan somewhat similar 
to that of the Royal geographical society. 
"Within the last few months, steel map cases 
have been Introduced, containing at present 
over 2,750 drawers. These have the advantage 
of being fire-proof, and practically Impervious 
to dust. The maps are all classified by geo- 
graphical divisions, so that their arrangement 
constitutes an index by which any particular 
map can be readily found." It Is not supposed 
that any general library will be called upon to 
provide on so elaborate a scale for map storage, 
but It may be that the smaller libraries may 
be able to adapt some of the provisions made 
by these greater institutions to their own 
needs. The practice of compiling an index to 
maps contained in books and periodicals is one 
or great value. 

New vertical file for maps. P. L. Wind- 
sor. Pub. Lib. 15: 388-9. N. '10; Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 509. N. '10. 

Marking books. 

Si:c (iIho Labels. 

Book marking with tools. J. Pettee. Lib. 
J. 35:60-1. F. '10. 

Gold ink marking. M. R. Caldv^ell. Pub. 
Lib. 11:24, 105-6. Ja., Mr. '06. 

"We letter on the upper part of the book as 
close under the binder's title as we can" var- 
nishing the binder's strip. The varnish pre- 
nenres rather than injures the bindings. "The 
gold ink f8 a little difficult to work when one 
DCflns. A straight stub pen — wltliout any 
-..x..»«*«Vt-* •" «♦ — -^iMt be used, as it carries 

other kind. Then the 



bottle of Ink must be well shaken, and continu- 
ally shalien every time the pen is put Into It, 
In order to keep the gold stirred up in the liquid. 
If too thick, thin with a little water." The 
Ink used Is "prepared by Devoe & Co., corner 
Fulton and Williams sts.. New York, price 25 
cents per bottle. We have used several other 
makes, and so far have had but one poor bottle 
of Ink." A World no. 25 round point pen made 
by D. Howard Hunt Co. and sold by Wanamaker 
Is used. Books will have to be remarked oc- 
casionally with any process of marking except 
tooling. "The varnish Is the Lucas orange 
shellac. We thin the wood alcohol until it 
covers smoothly. One must be careful not 
to work the varnish much, as this turns It 
wliite." 

Lettering the backs of books when re- 
bound for libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. 
Lib. 12: 306-7. O. '07. 

Gilding is the best method of lettering. If 
It "Is well done with genuine gold it will re- 
main bright for many years, and will stand 
hard wear hotter than any other style of mark- 
ing. On leather this method should always be 
followed. On some kinds of cloth black letter- 
ing Is better than gilding. Its cost is about the 
same as gilding, viz., about two cents per line. 
"The better method in almoet alll cases is to 
letter directly on the book, no matter what 
material It Is bound In. . . . Use as large letters 
as the back of the book will permit. Reduce 
the number of words In all titles to the lowest 
possible number. . . . Labefs should always be 
put at least four inches from the bottom of the 
back, the tail, that they may not be soiled or 
worn off in handling, They should be marked 
with India-Ink in large, plain figures. . . . 
If labels are used, put them on as follows: 
The place for the label being located, wash 
away the varnish from that place a little with 
a clean cloth dampened with water and am- 
monia. If the book is thin cut the label before 
it is put on. so that it does not quite reach the 
edges of the back. If the book is so thin that 
there would not be sufficient room for the book 
number on a label cut to fit it, place the label 
on tho upper left corner of the front cover. 
Press the label tightly and evenly down until 
It stl'^ks firmly all over. This Is most impor- 
tant. Use Dennlson's round gummed labels. 
These, being round, present no corners to be 
easily ruffed up." 

Permanent book marking. J. A. Lowe. 
Lib. J. 35:15-7. Ja. '10. 

A minute description of the process of label- 
ing books by the book-binder's process with 
gold leaf and a hot iron. 

Preparing new books and restoring old. 
F. H. Leighton. Pub. Lib. 10: 223-4. 
My. '05. 

Labels on the back of books are dispensed 
with and light-colored books are marked with 
HIgglns' water-proof Ink on the book lt«elf. 
Dark-colored ones are marked with white let- 
tering by using a fine camel's-halr brush. 
"Soiled books are, first of all. relieved of their 
disfiguring labels by the usual proce.«s of .soak- 
ing off with small pieces of refuse blotting pa- 
per. Using a common dishmop. the book Is .sub- 
jected to a thorough scrubbing In water In which 
Is put a small quantity of ammonia, perhaps 
one-half teasnoonful to a quart or more of wa- 
ter. . . . The books are then placed upright 
In a sunny window or near a register to dry. 
. . . In our library we varnish all fiction, 
juveniles, and light-colored books generally. Otir 
binder uses a light linen or buckram which 
takes the black lettering readily and the books 
are varnished thoroughly before going to the 
shelves." 

Mechanics and libraries. See Workingmen 
and the library. 
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Medical libraricB. 

me alio MGdlral llleraturu. 

Medical libraries of London, W. R, B. 

Pritieaux. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 405-22. 

S. -06. 

A lurvey of tbIrty-(our medical Ubrarlei. the 

moat Important or t.lio«e In l^onijan. Tbo olu- 

eat of Uicco, that ot the Hoyal i:oII?Ke ol phy- 

Hlclans, wu begun In 1G03. 

McJical library aiiJ lis conltnls. J : W. Far- 
low. Lib. J. 34 ; 401-5. S. '09. 

TbeiB exIalH a tendency In medical literature 
to ncgleot the hlelnrlcal Bids. The medical li- 
brary BliouJd Knther toBellier what njlalea to 
lOijol medlciil lilslory gnd blosrnphy. Modern 
tnedlcal literature U otlen In the torin ol theses 
and monoKraiihs, Theae ebould be secured from 
Inatltutlona oC medical Ihstructlon. and research 
In Kurope and America. A medical library 
needa lilblloBraphles. The Index catalos ot the 
SiirgoDh-Ketierara [Ibmry and the Index medl- 
ciia are IndKpenaable. Perlodlcsla In varloua 
tsnEuages, blulnglcal aiul pBycholoslcol litera- 
ture, the proKreas of iroploal medlrlne and 
veterinary medicine should be kept ufj-lo-date. 

Medical library association: a few obser- 
vations. H. M. Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 174-89. Ap. '10. 



.J medical llbraMea and medical literature, and 

tor the dlacusslon of matters associated with 
their [oalerlnK and care: to maintain an ax- 
chance for the distribution of duplicate books 
and perlodlcala: to Increase the facilities for 
reference work; lo encouraee the atudy of the 
hlslory ot medicine: to Issue publlcatlona deal- 
Infc with medical library work: to form a li- 
brary union amongat those of the medical li- 
braries between which tha exchange of books 
can be arranged. ... Of the various branohea 
of medical science in Great Britain no two have 
been more negliiCted and probably lesa encour- 
aged than those of bibllosraphy and history. 
As long ago as 183G the 'I.ancet' Issued a scath- 
ing indictment of the auppoaed alarming In- 
emclency ot London medical libraries, and drew 
attention lo a 'narrow and selllBh spirit of 
monopoly' which made It dim cult to raise sub- 
scrlptloiis and obtain liberal donaiiona for 
foundlns eicellent llbrarica and nuiacums. . . . 
Not fine ot the five great medical libraries con- 
.sIltuiInK practically the entire resources ot 
public medical literature In the metropolis con- 
talna a modern, up-to-date printed catalog of 
its contents. These are the libraries of the 
Itoyal college of surgeons, tha Royal society 
-' medicine, the Royal college of pbyslelana. 



the library to find out In the flrst Ins 
whether tne work 1b posaessed. Hence 

possibility of a fruitless -> "-' 

— '— "-le time. It Is aal 

lion at large the . . . . 

1 bibliography In the various medical In- 

Btllullons of London are closed. Now It is 
not contended for one moment tliat the above 
ilbrsrlea are rendered inactive on account Of 
the non-provialon of printed calaloga. On the 



, of regular readers, 

oualnted with Us system; they understand the 
catalog on cards or In manuscript, and a print- 
ed copy, therefore. Is not an abaolule necpaslty 
, . . Every librarian will agree that printed 



catalogs or tiie principal medical llbrarli 

London. If not absolutely neoeaaary, are 

Inantly dealrabie. One of the most Important 
features of reference nork Is knowing not only 
the book required, but where it la to be (ound. 
It Is neceaaary that one library should know 
What another contains, and Ihe printed catalog 
la the only means by which this Knowledge can 
be conveyed. . . . Kacllltles for reference woric 
in the libraries of tha smaller towns might be 
Increased by a system o( private co-operation. 
. . . The loan of books by one library to 
another Is not the eKtent of It. In this the 
medical library. It la thought, has the ad- 
vantage of a public library In that Its readers 
are ail professionaj men. Now many ot theae 
are apeciaiists In some branch of medical sci- 
ence, and posaess valuable. If only amall, col- 
lectlona of works on their own particular sub- 
jects, which are not to be found In tha gen- 
eral medical library of the town or district. 
With Its financial resources restricted, no 
single library la able 10 provide all the works 
demanded, and to obviate the difnculllea aris- 
ing from these omlsBlons Ihe professional men 
who are In sympathy with the objects of the 
association and take an active Interest In the 
welfare of the medical library may not be un- 
ivllllng to lend any Important work required." 

Siory of one medical library. C. E. Black 
Pub. Lib. 13: 397-401. D. '08. 

"It la on anomalous situation, that medicine. 
one of the most progrssalve branchea of knowl- 



j convenient claaaiaed and t 

to its udrrent literature. The In- 
( the 



Index 

, .- — - for the buay 

practitioner and lacks the cumulative feature. 
It Is necessarily S to 1:2 montha behind, fur 
which period the number or volume Index of 
Ihe Journals must be used. If one wlaltea 10 
consult the literature ot a given subject, eoy. 
for ID years. It would be necessary to conacjll 
the 10 annual Indexes and the 120 monthly 
numbera of Ihe Index medlcua In order lo se- 
cure the relerenc-ea desired. Such a plan la 
Impracticable lor the busy practitioner." 
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1 ot some 

"This need led 

. ._..„... Jnd useful. Dew- 

^, - iial claaslflcation was used aa a basis 

and the Index covered ten to twelve ot tha 
beat medical Journala, Finally other physicians 
became Interested and Dr. Black nve his card 
Index of "0.000 references to Ihe local medical 
aoclety alipulalin( ..... .. 



librarian 



..id during 
■erully re- 
" led ai ■ 



ing onl) 

ork, "A graduate 
employed for a two-year period. About two 
montha of atudy and Instruction were required 
to give her aumclent knowledfre of medlclns to 
enable her to begin the actual 
the first year It waa necesaa- 

vlew every aubject clasalBed. . . . _ 

cataloged our medical books. We subscribed 
for 20 medical Journals and the original 
and clinical notes In each of these was in- 
dexed. A telephone service waa Installed and 
roembera were urged to seek the library for 
references on any or all medical aubjecta The 
growth ot Interest In this work was very satis- 
factory. The plan consists of making a cord 
Index, both by author and by subject, ol all 
original articles and clinical notes. At least 
two cards, aubject and author, are made tor 
each article, and many articles require two or 
subject carda In order that Important 

a contained In them may — ■ ■— 

looked. Aa aoon as a Journal Is r .— 

library It Is Immediately Indexed and Its sub- 
ject cords died under the proper clssa num- 
ber and Its author card filed nlphnhetlcnily. 
We find It much more satisfactory •- "'- "■— 
subject cards by classes t 

Khabetlcally. *~ 
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Medical libraries — Continued. 
alphabetical index of medical subjects could 
be niade. . . . This is a cooperative plan for in- 
dexing current medical literature and It is 
gratifying to see the increasing use made of 
the library, especially by the younger men in 
our community." The library subscribes for 
28 of the leading periodicals and has adopted 
the following rules in regard to loaning them. 
" 1) No journal shall be taken from the library 
until it is indexed. 2) During the first week 
after a journal is received it may be borrowed 
by any member of this society, but cannot be 
kept longer than 24 hours. 3) After the jour- 
nal has been in the library one week it can 
be borrowed by any member of the society and 
kept not to exceed seven days. . . . We make 
It the regular duty of the librarian to get the 
subjects for the various medical meetings as 
early as possible and send a copy of the list of 
references to the leader, whether he asks for 
It or not. She also posts a copy of the list in 
the library and other copies in con.splcuous 
places In each of our hospitals. No member 
can plead ignorance of the subject." 

Medical literature. 

Bee also Medical libraries. 

Medical literature in public libraries. C. 
E. Black. Pub. Lib. 14: 180. My. '09. 

Use of medical books. S. H. Ranck. A. 

L. A. Bui. 1 : 169-74. Jl- *07. 

**I believe . . . that our public libraries in 
the cities and towns where there is no inde- 
pendent medical library ought to put forth 
everj* effort to cooperate with the physicians 
in building up a -working collection of medical 
books, both for the use of the physician and 
the specialist, and for the use of the general 
reader, and furthermore that It ought to put 
forth greater efforts to bring about a larger 
and more intelligent use of such books. Because 
we as librarians know so little about medicine 
and medical literature, and because so few of 
our practicing physicians are real students, 
these are the chief reasons for the failure of 
so many libraries in this regard in the past." 

Meetings of librarians. See Library associ- 
ations and clubs; Staff meetings. 

Mending books. See Binding and repair- 
ing. 

Moving. 

Moving the New York public library. H. 
X. Lydenberg. Lib J. 36: 296-97. Je. '11. 

Moving the University of California li- 
brary. H. L. Leupp. Lib. J. 36: 458-60. 
S. 'II. 

Moving pictures. 

Moving pictures in library work. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 6: 138-40. N. '10. 

The Madison, "Wisconsin, public library has 
tried the experiment of making use of a moving 
picture machine In connection with the library. 
"Launcelot and Elaine" and **01iver Twist" 
were the stories presented in picture. The sto- 
ries were first outlined by the children's li- 
brarian and the pictures were then thrown on 
the screen. "The difficulty that faces the con- 
tinuance of this line of work is the scarcity of 
Alms exactly suited to the purpose. There are 
many films of great educational value. There 
are a considerable number that deal with 
literary topics. There are not, however, a great 
number of films that are well suited to be 
shown to children and which will have the effect 
of interesting those children In the best litera- 
ture." One of the men profes.slonally engaged 
in the moving picture business is of the opinion 
that should enough interest be aroused, man- 
ufacturers would respond by producing high 
grade films founded on standard literature. 

19 



Municipal reference work. 

^ee also Legislative reference work. 

City library as a business investment. C: 
McCarthy. Nat. Conf. City Govt. 1908: 
317-27; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 190-6. 
S. '08. 

**A legislative library can be made the best 
paying investment for the city. It can save 
more money than any other institution In the 
city. It can add more efficiency to the man- 
agement of public business, than any other 
institution. It can give more health and happi- 
ness. . . . You may find a few books — stray 
ones, upon civic government, but many libra- 
ries will have the ordinances of their own cit- 
ies, and let alone the ordinances of the other 
cities. How many have ever tried to get this 
experience from the past, from history, from 
other cities, in order to make the laws and ordi- 
nances of their own city better, so that the peo- 
ple may have less expenses, less taxes, more 
helpfulness, better educational facilities and 
more of the good things that life has in store 
for us?" 

"Let us have an institution where dearly 
bought experience can be collected, so that we 
won't make the awful mistakes that we have 
been making, not merely thru corruption, but 
through ignorance and lack of information. 
Let us pursue In our library. In our store-house 
of knowledge, the similar methods that we 
would in ordinary business. Let us make our 
city library, not only a beautiful place— a home 
for our children, our women, and our young 
men, but let us make It the best paying prop- 
osition that the city has. You convince your 
business men of the city that your library is 
a business Institution, saving time and money. 
If they understand this, they will go down deep 
into their pockets and see to it that you will 
have ever>'thlng that you want in that library. 
If you want stained glass windows and beau- . 
tiful books and ornaments for your library you 
will get them and nothing will be said if you 
show them that you are saving them money, 
so that it is not only, then, from a point of 
business, but also from the point of political 
expediency, to your interest, to establish de- 
partments of this kind and keep up with the 
great interests of to-day." 

Danger in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of legislative and municipal 
reference departments. Special Lib. 2: 
33. Ap. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Legislative reference work. 

German stadtetag. L. N. Robinson. Ann. 

Am. Acad. 31: 704-6. My. '08. 

The Stildtetag in April opened a central bu- 
reau which has for onei of its activities the 
maintenance of a special library dealing with 
city affairs. "Designed to be of use in re- 
search work. It Includes not only books and 
other publications common to all libraries, but 
also a variety of materials such as schedules, 
public .announcements, copies of Important doc- 
uments and newspap^^r clipping.s. Each mem- 
ber of the Stiidtotag is pledged to furnish free 
of charge a copy of all its more important 
printed matter relatinar in any way to city gov- 
ernment or to city life. In addition scientific 
studies and standard works are purchased di- 
rectly with money set aside out of the income 
of the Stildtetag. ... All representatives 
of the cities or of the associations of cities 
have the right to make use of the library. 
No charge is made except in rnses 
whore the- collection of voluminous material Is 
demanded. . . The aim Is to make the 

library the ohief center for the .scientific study 
of city affairs. It is opm on weekdays from 
9 A. M. to 2 P. M.. and offers .to the Inves- 
tigator the latest, the best, and the most com- 
plete material for study in the actl\itleR of 
German cities that can be found anywhere. 
With this library as a source, the central bu- 
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Municipal reference work— Cotitittucd. 
reau offers to furnish information to the mem- 
bers of the Stadteta/?, to smaller municipali- 
ties, to local boards and to private persons. If 
the desired information requires a considerable 
amount of work a charge may be made by 
the director, otherwise the information is fur- 
nished without cost. It does not pretend to bo 
able to answer every question that may be 
asked. In legal questions, especially, it attempts 
only to refer to similar cases, if there have 
been such in other cities, or to point out the 
best material bearing on the subject." 

Importance of municipal reference libra- 
ries. H. E. Flack. Nat. Conf. City Govt. 
1908: 308-16. 

Such a bureau of Itself will not do away 
with the evils or abuses which exist, but it will 
furnish the means whereby such abuses can 
be lessened. It will supply the data, the knowl- 
edge, which is an essential to all good govern- 
ment. This material would be accessible to 
all who might care to use it, and civic associa- 
tions especially would find it a valuable agency 
in securing needed reforms. With such a means 
open alike to officials and to the public, there 
would be provided a means for securing a more 
efllcient expenditure of the public funds. . . . 
One point should be especially emphasized, and 
that is, such libraries must be kept out of 
politics if they are to be of any value, for in 
the hands of politicians, they could be made to 
serve an evil purpo.se. Furthermore, the bureau 
should not advocate or oppose any measure, 
but simply supply the data and let the facts 
speak for themselves." 

Library side of the department of legis- 
lative reference, Baltimore. M. S. Wal- 
lis. Special Lib. i: 73-5. D. '10. 

The Dewey classirtcation is used with many 
changes, which are made nece.ssary by the in- 
vestigations into new subjects always going 
on. All material on one subje(;t is put in one 
place on the shelves regardless of size, hence 
newspapers, clippings, bills, and pamphlets are 
filed with books. The most useful i)eriodicals 
such as the City hall, Ameiican < ily. Municipal 
journal and enfi:iTK'«^r, and the Survey, are bound. 
The cat.'ilog records answers to letters as well 
as pamphlets, books, etf\ Jlills and ordinances 
are indexed. "Ilesides lej;islat(>is and council- 
men, to whom ]>rel'cronce is given, the library 
is utilized by reporters looking up information 
for their 'storie.^;.' heads uf departments, law- 
yers, students and many otheis who generally 
come for some definite information. If it is not 
on hand, it is immediately procured if possible. 
A careful record is kept of mateiial loaned, but 
there are no strict rules as to their return. If 
in demand from another .source, or we have 
good reason to think that the boi-rower has 
finished with it, notiie may be .^ent by letter or 

telephone V wise selection of mateiial. a 

thorough system of preserving it, and cheerful 
spirit of helping each visitor as completely as 
possible, often bring to the legislative refer- 
ence department those who have searched in 
vain elsewhere, and they often find what they 
want but did not expect." 

Municipal legislative reference libraries : 
should they be established and maintained 
as a part of the public library of a city, 
or as an independent department or or- 
ganization? S. H. Ranck. Lib. J. 34:345- 
50. Ag. '09. 

Municipal reference libraries hnve been or- 
ganized in Baltimore, Newark, New Jersey, 
Chicago. Milwaukee, and probably in other ci- 
ties. These libraries aie either separate crea- 
tions of the city government or are part of 
the work of established city departments. By 
resolution of the city council the public library 
of Grand Ra])ids. Mich., was made the medium 
of exchange for all municipal publications. The 



library has been serving as a municipal refer- 
ence department. Municipal publications are 
hard to get, owing to the lack of centraliza- 
tion in their distribution. It is a waste of 
time for the average small city to collect mu- 
nicipal documents extensively. Such a collec- 
tion of documents is valueless unless classified, 
cataloged and indexed. To be useful it must 
be under trained and impartial management 
Most of our public libraries are not able to 
handle such a collection in an efficient manner. 
Work with documents Is only a small part of 
the activity of a municipal reference librarj*. 
Correspondence with other municipalities either 
to obtain information or to impart it consumes 
much time. Much work is being duplicated for 
want of centralization of effort. If. however, 
a municipality decides to have a municipal re- 
search library, it can be done at less expense 
and more eflfectively by the public librar>- than 
by the creation of a separate department. We 
should look forward to a central bureau to sup- 
ply certain classes of information for all the 
country. 

Municipal library. F: Rex. Educ. Bi- 
Monthly. 4: 286-9. Ap. '10. 

Municipal reference libraries. Conf. City 
Govt. 1910: 452-9; Excerpt. Special Lib. 
2: 21-2. Mr. '11. 

State legislative reference bureaus have pass- 
ed the experimental stage. Many states have 
followed the example set by Wisconsin and 
have established such bureaus In one form or 
another. "The advantages to be gained by such 
departments were so apparent that the question 
occurred to some whether the same idea could 
be applied to cities with beneficial results. It 
would seem more essential to have such de- 
partments for cities than for the states, since so 
many matters vitally affecting the lives of those 
who reside in cities depend upon the city gov- 
ernment. The water supply, milk supply, police 
and fire protection, schools, lighting, transpor- 
tation, and all other necessities requisite to life 
in cities are absolutely dependent upon munic- 
ipal oflicials and if the city government is In- 
efTicient, if the funds for the several munici- 
I»al functions, or for any one of them, are im- 
projierly, unwisely, or imprudently spent, some 
oth(*r department must suffer for lack of funds, 
and unsanitary conditions follow, or proper 
school facilities, police or fire protection, etc.. 
are wanting." A city is entirely justified in 
making an experiment if there is a reasonable 
hope that conditions may be bettered thereby. 
But it is a criminal waste to allow city after 
city to make the same experiment and repeat 
the same failure because one lacks opportunity 
to profit by the experience of the other. A com- 
mittee, appointed in 19<tD by the National munic- 
ipal league, made in«iuiries of all libraries in 
cities of r»0,000 or over, and found a unanimity 
of opinion as to the need for a municipal ref- 
erence department. As to the location and 
maintenance of such departments there was 
some difference of opinion. Nearly all. however, 
were agreed that the department should be un- 
der the control of the public library. The con- 
clusions reached by the committee are: "1. 
That municipal reference libraries should be 
established in all large cities. 2, That as a 
general rule such libraries should be un- 
der the control of the public library. 3, That 
such libraries should be located in the city hall 
where feasible. 4, That the qualification for the 
head of such a library should be a liberal edu- 
cation, with special training in T'olitical science, 
economics, municipal government, and method? 
of organization and administration, and h** 
should be selected for merit alone. 5, That the 
head of the municipal reference library be 
selected by that method which, in the particu- 
lar city. will, under the local conditions there 
prevailing, tend most completely to eliminate 
political considerations. In some cities, the most 
satisfactory results may be obtained by lodg- 
ing the appointing power with the public libra- 
rian or library trustees. In other cities, 
conditions may make it advisable to have aP* 
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Municipal reference work — Conliiiued, 

[K.miin^nL m.i.le by a aelei^t, Imlurtlal and uon- 
jmllilOHl biiaril. a. TliHt Ihe municipal refarenco 

niuntcli'iil (luiumenls. 7. The functions of Ihe 
library ahoulil not bo restricted to any partlc- 
ulnr phmae of nork so lone as that work relates 
onty lo Ihe collecllns, coFlallnK. complIlnK and 
diMemlnalinK ot data or Informailon. It will 
Alio be one of the functions of the library to aid 
In Uio draftlnt; of ordinance*. Of course, Ihe 
prtnclpul work will be concerning municipal 
ttuesliuna and special erorts should be made to 
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ponslble foi 
) affairs, but to be of the greale 
!i a library must undtr-tske lo fumli 
an to the public generally. Such 



and this ts unp of the beat ways of reaching 
the public. Social, civic and Improvement aa- 
BorlalloiiB nlll also frequently have occasion 
to use such a library and Its valueMo a city 
cannot easily be overesHmated. H the bureau 
be under (he conlrol o( the public llhrary. It 






__ IntBlllseHtly Inlormatlon 
be Kathered on questions of munlclput Im- 

and Bclontltically applied. Milwaukee 

O.IU.J1U. iidve such a library. It should be kept 
free from politics, aiid no Question concemlnK 
the pntronaita or the compamtlvely small ex- 
pense Involved should stand in Its way." 

Municipal reference work. C. Hadlcy. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 232-4. Je. '07. 
"Tb» Sreac InrrrHie In number and public 
fa^'or of legislative leference departmenls lii 
stats llbrarioH. raises the quevtlon as to 
whelhsr public libraries, especially In larse 
citlA.i, have not a distinct duty and a great 
iipporlunlty to beneUt themselves and the pub- 
lic, fay establishing munlrlpal reference depart- 
" --- •■ These wjuld not necess-irily be con- 
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nnd showing how the reference li- 
brary ran bo of assistance to oRlcialfl and to 
Ihe puhltc SB each matter of general Interest 
geiH ilie center of the stage." 
Municipal reference libraries. Survey. 26: 

872-1. S. 21, '11; Same. Pub. Lib. 16: 

3j7-k N. '11. 
"The CIvIo leagfue of St. LiOuls, In recom- 
mending such B bureau to the board of (mo- 
hotilrrs, made the following statement : "The 
va4ue of comparative data In dealing with 
muni rl pal queBllous can hardly bo overesti- 
mated, especially when so many new problems 
are ronstnnlly arising. A department of this 
kind would prevent many til-advised measures 
now advanced from becoming laws, and would 
..rien save the city an actual loss by prevent- 
ing the passage of ordinances which have 
IK-avud unsatisfactory In other cities. An odleer 
whose duty it will be to keep tn touch with 
municipal movements everywhvra and be ready 

charged with making the tows and administer. 
Ing them should, we believe, be provided for in 
the new charier.' " 

Municipal reference library in Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee Sentinel. D. 14. '07; 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4- 18- Ja. '08. 

tl.DOO a year nnd be assiatpd by one clerk 
who. trained Iti indexing and cataloging. 
shall receive a salary o( not over II. 000 a 
year. The librarian Is to ■collect and compnre 
the laws of this and other states and the or- 
dinances of this and oUier cities, and report 
upon Ihe laws and ordinances per tn in Ing to 
any subject upon which he may be requested 
lo report by the mayor, any committee or 
member of the Common council or the head of, 
anv city department; lo accumulate all data. 
* In relation to the practical operation 
ano eneci of such laws and ordinances, etc." 
The Invaluable asslstanc*- of Ihe legislative ref- 
erence library at Madison shows "the piactlcol 
value of a well etasallled collection of this bind 
In connection not only with Icglsintion. but 
with the ndmlnlstrDtlvo depart menti of gov- 
ernment. That there tS ample room for a serv- 
ice of this Vlnd In a munlolpaillv Is dear to 
all who are familiar with the haphaanrd metb- 
ods that are loo often pursued In Ihe i-naci- 
ment of ordinance.". Indeed, on account of the 
large amount of business transacted by the 
council during the course of a. year, to «ay 
nothing of Ihe various departments, and th« 
eipoiiences that are l>eing had nlong similar 
Itnee by scores of other municipalities which 
mny help lo determine a wise counie of con- 
chct. It may be said that aucb tin Invtllullon 
tn Milwaukee can be made of fully as much 
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departmonts. but they could collect 

and make more accessible material and reports 
on municipal affairs atid could make theas more 
available to the mayor and coirncll. By so 
doing they would Influence those who hold the 
public purae and would strengthen the library's 
hold on their flnanclul support, f-lbrarles re- 
spond to the needs of women's clubs and ot 
the ichool children, why not givn more atten- 
lion to the nien who are reaponslble for the 
city's welfare. "Every city of conscqueoce pub- 
ilsnes an annual report which contalos Inform- 
ation about every department of municipal 
work, with expenditures and Information re- 
garding water -works, electric lighting, public 

park-v play-srounds. Improved t '" 

HevaTed traj:ks. public health 

however been lost because ot po. 

and lack of indexes. Now how 

attempt 1a being made to make mesa reports 

uniform in the different citUs, and libraries by 

collecting such reports can be of use to Ihe 

city odlcers. 

Iktunicipal section of a public library. G. 
Darlow. Piib. Lib. 13: 4-6. Ja. '08. 

"Every library should endeavor lo seAira 
Biich municipal lile.ralure aa may be had for 
the asking. Annual reports of other cities, spe- 
cial repnrtK. such as those of the healtb olBcers. 
pirk commissioners, street superintendents . . . 
should be applied for and carefully preaewed 
aa pamphlets or bound as books, it a. new char- 
ter is to be framed. In the library should be 
found specimen charters of other municipali- 
ties." Books on public health, food adultera- 
tion, hospitals, nursing, etc. should be avail- 
able. "In addition to our books, we should 
have indext^B to current periodicals, which 
keep continually abreast of the llmea." 

Present status of municipal reference 
work. H. E. riack. Special Lib. 2: iio-i. 
U. 11. 

Baltimore was Ihe flrst city lo establish n 
reference department for Ihe benedt of Its 
municipal ofHrlals, Its department ot legisla- 
tive reference was created by an act of the 
■late legislature In 1306. and went Inio effect 
In January. 1907. It serves as a municipal refer- 
ence library for Ihe city and also as 11 legls- 
lallve reference department for Ihe stale 
legislature. In addition to Ihe recommendations 
of the .VationnI munlcliuil league Ihe oulbor 
would emphnalsn the exchange ot document* as 

tnnlhrr point emphasised Is 
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... Ihe work and plans of Ih* officlala 

of Ihe clly and be ready to co-operate with 
them. The atlentlon of the offlclnts can lie 
called to what is being done elsewhere along 
the same lines, and you Wilt And, almost with- 
out eiceniion. that the city offlrlals are ready 
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Municipal reference work — Continued. 
municipal reference librarian must keep Ihoroly 
posted with what his own city is doing, but 
he must not under any circumstances give his 
own opinion. It is his duty to place all tlio 
facts collected before the officials and let the 
facts speak for themselves." A plan of the 
National municipal league to publish a quarterly 
magazine is commended, and the need of a cen- 
tral bureau to gather ffnd compile information 
is pointed out. "Tiiis would not remove tho 
need of local municipal reference libraries, but 
it would add greatly to the work of such li- 
braries. The federal bureaus at Washington, 
particularly the Census bureau, have rendered 
invaluable assistance and it seems to me that 
this work could be carried on better and more 
economically there tiian anywhere else. A few 
men added to the present staff would make it 
possible for the bureau to undertake this addi- 
tional work. It seems to me to be quite feas- 
ible and practicable, and, I hope, in the course 
of time that it will be accomplished." 

Proposed library of municipal affairs and 

city department libraries. R. H. W'hit- 

tcn. Lib. J. 33:224-6. Je. '08. 

The public library "should provide a working 
collectiim of material relating to municipal af- 
fairs for the uso of tho legislative, executive and 
administrative branohos of the city government. 
. . . The experience of different cities and roun- 
trics, the .scientilic data scattered thru number- 
less treaties and technical journals should be so 
organized as to be instantly available by the 
city oitidal, alderman, civic organization or citi- 
zen Interested in the solution of current munici- 
pal problems. "J'he lihrarj' of municipal aftairs 
should be a part of the public library system. 
. . . This library should have a branch lor each 
of the borough governments. In addition each 
large city department should have its own 
working oHlco lilirary. All of these libraries 
should work together. The aim should not be 
independence, but organization and co-opera- 
tion. The collections and activities of the main 
public library would he invaluable to the munic- 
ipal affairs library and tlie niuniciral affairs li- 
brary would in t'lrn be most helpful to the main 
library. The cdlh'ctions and activities of the 
municipal aftairs libiarv would be invaluable to 
the department libraries and they would render 
most helpful service in return." The Important 
point in any workinu library is quick service. 
"To realize quirk service In a special library all 
information hcariucr on a particular problem 
must, so far as piaeticable. be brnuKht to'^ether 
in compact form. To do this It is not only neces- 
sary to separate volumes of sets and S(-rir.s. but 
systematically to cut up periodicals and, in some 
cases, books in order tliat material on the same 
subject may be brought together. It Is infor- 
mation rather than particular volumes or sets 
that is to be organized. . . . The librarian must 
have a special Interi'st In and capacity for tho 
organization of information. IIo must take an 
intelligent, active interest in the probl»^ins to 
which his sp<M:i;il collection relates. He must 
read and stu«ly mnny and know the contents of 
more of the b«>oks in his char.^e. He must lock 
at e.Tch problem from the view point of the In- 
vesti;4:ntor and collect in advance the data from 
every source that will be w;mted for its solu- 
tion " 1'he librarian must also encourai^e <ity 
r.ltlclals to de\Hl(>p tin* lial-lt of using thn llhra- 
ry. Tl'.e New York public library has i)Tibll<hed 
a* check list of city documents. It nlso Indexes 
such articles in periodicals as aio uf value in 
municipal work. 

Public library and the city n^ovcrnment, 
or what public libraries sliould do for 
municipal departments and olhcials. W. 
P». Briir.c:^;. Lib. J. 33: 385-90. O. 08. 

"It should bo a fust duty of evcr.v public 
library to prepare for each city dejtartment a 
list of the books in tho library, including, of 
course, documents and reports u]>on that de- 
partment's line of work. To every new head of 
a department a copy of the list brought up to 



date should be sent. As new material is re- 
ceived make it the practice to notify promptly 
tho department interested. . . . Further than 
this sending of book titles it would be well to 
send to each department a copy of tlie monthly 
Kngineering magazine index, checked for arti- 
cles of interest to the particular departraeni. 
with the understanding that the library would 
do its best to supply what was desired. As 
pertinent l)ibliographios appeared they should 
be checked in the same way, thus employing 
every means at hand to keep the departments 
in constant touch with the library. Granting 
that tho intelligent head of a department knows 
the current litei-ature covering his special work, 
better than the librarian can expect to, there 
are many books and articles appearing oiitside 
technical magazines that the librarian with his 
general collection is more likely to see than the 
specialist. . . . When the departments get Into 
the habit of coming to the library and re^ilize 
the practical uso the library makes of a collec- 
tion of books, and appreciate that a trained li- 
brarian is necessary to care for and make 
quickly available material wanted, they will be 
inclined to turn their department collections 
over to the care of tho public library, whetlier 
in the library building or not is not particularly 
important. ... In a few of our largest libraries 
these books have been placed in a separate de- 
partment, usually known as the Department of 
doctunents and statistics or Department of sta- 
tistics, with a specially trained director in 
charge." 

Public library as a part of the municipal 
government. S: H. Ranck. Lib. J. 32: 
432-3. O.; Same. Pub. Lib. 12: 3^5*/. ^^ 
'07. 
The library ought to be "a bureau of exact 
Information for all those who are connected 
with the city government. ... As a municipal 
Institution it ought to endeavor to gather to- 
gether a good working collection of primary and 
secondary printed sources of information relat- 
ing to municipal subjects, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to make it available to those who are 
responsible for the management of our city af- 
fairs." The Grand Rapids library collects mu- 
nicipal documents by a system of exchange- 
since bv resolution of the common council it 
handles* all the exchanges of such documents 
with other cities. 

Qnalillcations of lcp:islative and municipal 

reference librarians. ^L S. .Dudgeon. 

.*^l)ecial Lib. 2: 114-5. D. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Reference libraries in cities — Baltimore 

as a type. D. E. Mowry. Pub. Lib. 12: 

387-9. 'D. '07. 

The larger citlos have realized the necessity 
of reference work similar to that done in Wis- 
consin bv the legislative reference department 
Daltlmore was the first to do this work. **The 
head of tho department consists of a l)oard 
composed of the mayor of Baltimore, the city 
solicitor, the president of the Johns Hopkins 
university, the president of the Municipal art 
socictv and tho president of the Merchants* and 
manufacturers' association of Baltimore. Tlie 
members serve without pay. The board employs 
the workine: force of the library. . . . The ex- 
ecutive oftlcer is delegated to investigate and 
report upon laws of the state of Maryland '»nd 
other states and cities relating to any subject 
uDon wliioh he may be requested to report: 
to accumulate all data obtainable in relation 
to the Vjractk*al operation and ctTect of su-'h 
laws; to investigate and collect all av.ill- 
able Information relating to any matter which 
is the subject of proposed legislation by the 
goneral assembly of Maryland or by the city 
council of Baltimore; to examine acts and or- 
dinances of any state or city, and report the 
result thereof to the mayor of Baltimore, any 
committee of the city council or the head c»f 
any department inquiring for the same; to pre- 
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Municipal reference work — Continued. 
pare or advise In the preparation of any bill, 
ordinance or resolution wiien requested to do 
so by any member of the city council; to pre- 
serve and collate all information obtained. . . • 
; The department has no theory of ownership 
'either to confirm or to controvert. Its object 
is merely to gatl^er facts impartially and with- 
out prejudice, and give them out only upon re- 
quest." Other cities are following Baltimore's 
example. **The movement is growing in im- 
portance each year. And, what is more, the 
complexities of governmental affairs, due, in 
part, to the rapidity of our progress, demand 
some such remedial method in order that we 
may keep our public' officials keenly in touch 
with the ad\'ance steps in legislation." 

Sources of municipal material with ref- 
erence to a clearing house of informa- 
tion. C. R. Woodruff. Special Lib. 2: 
1 1 2-4. D. 'it. 

In recent years there has been a very con- 
siderable Increase in the amount of municipal 
legislation. As a result a great many voluntary 
organizations of various types have been 
formed, each designed to look after one or more 
phases of municipal life. The reports of these 
organizations are of increasing value to the 
municipal reference library. The city clubs of 
such cities as Boston. New York. Philadelphia, 
Chicago are another source of considerable im- 
I>ortance from which material may be drawn. 
Many of these clubs are accumulating valuable 
libraries of their own. The material in public 
libraries is apt to prove of little value as it 
is not kept up to date. The legislative reference 
libraries contain material on municipal ques- 
tions. Until we achieve home-rule for cities, 
legislators must interest themselves in city 
problems, so the legislative librarian collects 
material which will be of value to the municipal 
librarian. The state library should be able to 
supply the municipal libraries of the state and 
for this purpose should have duplicate copies 
of all reports. "We have not made the great 
mass of material in the country at all available, 
and I do believe that the time will come, and 
must come, and I hope it will come soon, when 
organizations like the Special libraries asso- 
ciation and various others that are associated 
with it, will take the initiative in having the 
national library, the great library of congress, 
serve as a means of keeping every state library 
informed concerning the important work that 
is being done along these lines. It does that- 
work today on general library matters. Why 
should it not do it on special library matters 
which naturally come far more closely to the 
people than the others?" The National munic- 
ipal league is trying to bring all the organiza- 
tions interested in civic matters into closer 
touch thru three agencies: first, the publication 
of the National municipal review, the first 
number of which was issued in January, 1912; 
second, the establishment of an American 
municipal year book; third, the publication of a 
series of books in which the latest and best 
material on the important questions of the day 
will be presented. "The National municipal 
league is seeking to place the information of 
all at the disposal of anyone so that any one 
individual may know where to go for the im- 
portant information and at the same time it is 
desired to further a higher standard of efficiency 
In legislation and altogether a better and a 
nobler municipal life and so that seems to me 
should be the aim of municipal reference li- 
braries. Experience demonstrates time and 
asain that the average man wants to do what 
is right, and nine times out of ten he don't 
know how, because he has not the education 
or information. Organizations like the National 
mimicipal league should always be striving to 
place higher Ideals before the people, and en- 
deaTOiinar to malce those ideals practical by 
pntttDC uie p'eat illustrations before the people 
•A tiiat thasr can see what others are doing. 

tiles are willing to avail them- 



selves of the experience of others." It has 
further been proposed that an International 
municipal bureau be established thru which 
Canadian and American cities would be brought 
into touch with the cities of Europe. 

Museums. 

See also Art galleries; Museums, Libra- 
ries of. 

American library and the museum. Print- 
ing Art. 15: 189-94. My. '10. 

Children's museum as an educator. A. B. 

Gallup, il. Pop. Sci. 72: 371-9. Ap. 'oS. 

The Children's museum of the Brooklyn in- 
stitute of arts and sciences is the only museum 
of its kind in the world. In 1899 the Institute 
opened two rooms to the children. Its aims were: 
**To form an attractive resort for children tend- 
ing to refine their tastes and elevate their in- 
terests; to create an active educational center 
of daily help in connection with school studies; 
and to suggest new subjects of thought for 
pursuit in leisure hours." The "collections Il- 
lustrate zoology, botany, United States history, 
mineralogry, geography and art. They are at- 
tractive in appearance, simple in arrangement 
and labeled with descriptions adapted to the 
needs of children, printed in clear readable 
tsrpe." The geography collection contains 
"model groups to acquaint children with the 
remote people of the earth, especially type 
races from the various zone belts. One of 
these scenes depicts the life of the Eskimo, his 
costume, shelter, implements and Industries.. 
The story of his life struggles and the influ- 
ence of his environment on appearanc** and 
conduct are easily understood. . . . When 
our children study colonial history the minia- 
ture scenes at the museum carry them back 
into the period when the nations of Burope 
were establishing permanent colonies in this 
country. The men and women, dress, homes, 
social life and customs of thoso early days be- 
come a reality to the child who lives In Imag- 
ination among these little *doll people* with 
whom he delights to be." The library of 5,000 
volumes "supplements the work of the museum 
in providing books useful to Its staff in pre- 
paring collections, in furnishing additional in- 
formation to visitors and in offering books on 
the lines of school work for the benefit of 
teachers and pupils. . . . The demand for 
the prhileges of a Children's museum may be 
seen from the readiness with which schools 
and individuals accept them. More than 125 
schools, many of them remotely situated, send 
pupils and teachers to our museum. . . . 
Two years ago. in response to an expressed 
demand from the boys, the museum began a 
course of lectures in elementary physics, and In 
connection therewith invited those interested to 
come to the museum on certain afternoons to 
experiment individually with favorite pieces of 
apparatus. The boys found the utmost pleas- 
ure in the liberty thus granted — they exneriment- 
ed under the guidance of a member of the muse- 
um staff, they read library books in connection 
with their experiments and within a few months 
had set up a wireless telegraph station. The 
original work of these boys would be a credit to 
any institution, for they applied themselves regfu- 
larly and diligently untU they had learned to 
send and receive wireless messages; meanwhile, 
the experience of placing the station and keep- 
ing it in working order had fitted them to take 
charge of other stations." 

Children's museum in Brooklyn. M. S. 

Draper. Lib. J. 35: 149-54. Jl. 'lO- 

The aims of the museum are: — "To employ 
objects attractive and interesting to children, 
and at the same time helpful to teachers, in 
every branch of nature study; to secure an 
arrangement at once pleasing to the eye and 
expressive of a fundamental truth; to avoid 
confusion from the use of too many specimens 
and the consequent crowding in cases; to label 
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with brief descriptions expressed in simple lan- 
guage and printed in clear, readable type." 
Groups of animals, insects or birds that chil- 
dren read about are placed where they will 
attract attention. Living animals and plants 
are kept in many of the rooms. The most 
attractive room to the younger children is 
the history room where charts, Implements and 
dolls represent scenes and types. Geography 
is represented by miniature homes of primitive 
and other people. The library contains about 
6.000 volumes. This is a careful selection of 
the best recent books on natural history in its 
broadest sense, and is not confined to children's 
books. It aims to provide books of reference 
for the museum staff, to furnish information 
to visitors, about specimens, models, or pic- 
tures in the museum, and to offer carefully 
chosen books on almost all the subjects of 
school work. 

Civic relations of libraries, museums and 
art galleries. Lib. J. 30:222-3. Ap. '05. 

"A single governing board is regarded as 
probably the only practical and henen the ideal 
way in which the people can control the deriva- 
tion of benefits from the institutions named. 
. . . The museum illustiates the objects t)f 
which the library tells, the libi-ary describes the 
objects which the museum exhibits." 

Co6l)orai:ion between libraries, schools 

and museums. II: W. Kent. Lib. J. 36: 

557-60. N. '11. 

The writer believes that reading for informa- 
tion is decreasing. People prefer now to learn 
from direct contact with life rather than by 
means of books. They no longer read books of 
travel, they travel. This desire to learn by 
personal observation and investigation is met by 
the museum. "The museums generally through- 
out this country are prepared to receive the 
school children, believing that through them 
the whole community is to be instructed with 
the things which they contain. They offer 
privileges to the teachers, often teaching them 
how to get at the root of the thing, aiding them 
to the study of the objects in their collections, 
offering classroom for uKreting places, lantern 
slides and photographs for study. They put 
their collections into the hands of the teachers 
in order that they may illusti'ate their studies 
with real things instead of the poor half-tones 
of stereotyped examplcjs to be found in his- 
tories of Egypt, Greece, Home, and the middle 
ages." There should be close cooperation be- 
tween library and museum because both depend 
on the same thing for their usefulness- -the de- 
sire of the peoi>le foi' knowledge and recreation. 
"The museum quite logically sends its patrons 
to the library, l)ut the library feels that it has 
done its duty when it has supplied its patrons 
with its works. The libraiy must understand 
that the museum is its ally, must learn that 
the illustration of books is as useful as the 
written word, must understand that some kinds 
of knowledge are best learned fir.^t without 
book:? — would better be sought in the subject 
itself. . . . P>ee cooperation between libraries 
and museums will come when the librarian tells 
the seeker after knowledge about birds to go 
to the T>ronx; the student of electricity, to the 
power-house; the one needing esthetic recrea- 
tion and pleasure, to the museum of art. Then 
he will find that these patrons will come back 
again to read more intelligently, if not so stead- 
ily." 

Docentry: a new profession. M. B. Hartt 
il. Outlook. 94: 701-8. Mr. 26, '10. 

Libraries, mu<icums and art galleries. A. 

C. Piper. Lib. World. 10: 41Q-21. Mv. 

'08. 

"The museums suitable in conneiction with 
pu]>lic libraries should be mainly of a local 
charartrr. exhibiting specimens of the flora 
and fauna, antiquities, arts and Industries of 



the district. The exhibits thus brought togeth- 
er form one of the best means of educating the 
public; for personal Inspection of an object 
has a greater Interest for the ordinar>' man In 
the street, than merely reading iibout It. and 
furtlier, he Is impressed quicker and learos 
more about it than he would by studying a 
dry-as-dust text-book; so that It seems to be 
more rational that the educational process 
should be from museum to library, and not from 
library to museum as is sometimes advocated." 

Library and the museum. H: L. Ward. 

Lib. J. 32: 307-11. Jl. '07. 

No important museums have ever been main- 
tained by libraries. Tlieir administration and 
activities differ and the interest in the library 
crowds out the interest in the museum. **A 
libi-ary's Influence depends largely on the books 
themselves. A museum's influence does not de- 
pend as much on its specimens as it does on 
how they are arranged and explained. , . . Nat- 
ural hi-stoi-y museums must be administered 
and cared for by naturalists. Few libraiians 
are .such." Mr. Ward gives some good points 
on the making and administration of museums. 

Little musetmi. Mrs. W. C. A. Hamniel. 

Greensboro, N. C, Daily Record. S. 

'ir; Same. Vacation visits to our public 

lil)rary. Greensboro, N. C, public lib. 

The Greensboro, North Carolina, public li- 
brary has a little museum for children consist- 
ing of a "collection of local minerals, bird eggs 
and nests, Indian arrowheads, moths and but- 
terflies.'* It is usually the center of attraction 
for a circle of boys and girls, some curious, 
some studiously comparing the specimens with 
bits from their own collection. The value of 
the museum is apparent in the growing de- 
mand for books on nature study and hislor>'. 
"The young readers* tastes are diverted from 
fiction to nature books, to books of travel and 
adventure, biography, science, and history. . . . 
A museum in the library is just one more 
help in the movement for a broader, fuller edu- 
cation. This museum may become an integral 
part of the apparatus for elementary instruc- 
tion in the public schools. The community 
benefits by its inlluencc for culture and better- 
ment, for it stimulates studious thought in 
older people as well as in the children. It i.'s a 
means to the extension and diffusion of pop- 
ular information and ought to lead from a vain 
pride in local resources, whether natural or 
historical, to a wiser, more profitable use and 
conservation of them." 

Local public museums in Wisconsin. R. 
G. Thwaites. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 34-6. 
Mr. 'oS. 

That the iargs well classified museum is nn 
important aid in education Is generally recog- 
nized. It is not so generally recognized tliat 
the small local museum may also be a consid- 
erable factor in the educational life of a town. 
England has long recognized the fact. Where 
a local historical or scientific .society is not il*'* 
to undertake the control of a small museum, 
then the best way Is to put its management in 
charge of a committee in cooperation with the 
library board. Wiscon.«in laws make no pro- 
vision for a museum in connection with the 
public library but nevertheless miany tmvns 
have small collections in their libraries. "The 
boundary line between the library and the mu- 
seum is ill-defined; each seems necess;iry to 
the other. . . . The museum cultivates the 
powers of observation. . . . The libr:iry is 
most useful to the educated: the museum "to 
educated and uneducated alike. . . . The 
influence of a museum upon a community is not 
as deep as that of the library, but extends to 
a much larger number of people. . . . The 
largest museums win the greatest success wh^^n 
they specialize; so the small museums would 
doubtless do best to maintain a strictly local 
character. . . . Some of the most useful of 
large European museums are essentially local; 
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for example, that at Llibeck, Germany, which 
gives to the visitor a continuous and vivid 
picture of the history and life of that old city. 
. . . The line between archaeoloRy. and an- 
tiquities is vague. The archaeological collec- 
tion easily grows into the historical. Obsolete 
forms of furniture, dress, ornament, tools, uten- 
sils, and weapons exist In almost ever>' com- 
munity, and can often be had, or at least bor- 
rowed, for the asking. These need not bo 
wholly American; it is quite as interesting and 
important to preserve In the museum articles 
familiar to early experiences of the foreign-born 
townfolk, exhibiting their methods of life and 
their surroundings in the old world. All of 
these articles illustrate the stages of human 
culture; from them we study the progress of 
civilization." An exposition of the trade and in- 
dustries of the district would appeal to a wide 
constituency of all ages. Care "must be exer- 
cised In preventing the museum from becoming 
crowded with mere curiosities. It often takes 
far more tact to prevent articles from being 
forced upon the management, than to acquire 
them by solicitation. Unless rigorously watched 
and skillfully kept, the museum may soon be- 
come a heap of unrelated odds and ends given 
by undiscriminating friends, all huddled into 
cabinets and upon shelves and books, useless 
for any scientific purpose, and maddening even 
to the curiosity seeker." Specimens should be 
appropriately arranged and ever^ departmont 
should be as attractive and artistic as possible. 
Glass cases are needed and a satisfactory label 
should be attached to eacli article. This label 
should "give the name of the specimen, its his- 
tory, whence It came, and when and by whom 
given. . . Books of reference should be 

near at hand." 

Museum as an aid to libraries. Pub. Lib. 
11:35-7. Ja. '06. 

The commercial museum of Philadelphia has 
collections which include both books and ar- 
ticles. "The Japanese collection, for example, 
contained articles of bamboo, lacriuer, cloisonn6 
silk weaving and silk embroidery, 
clothing, porcelain, paper In many forms, dried 
fruits, rice, straw, china, grass . . . met- 
al work and woorlen braids . . . Included 
In each book collection, are 250 photographs 
with printed descriptions on the back of each." 

Museum auxiliaries in libraries. C: E. 
Brown. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 31-2. Ap. '06. 

Museums in their relation to libraries. C. 
Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10:6-7. Ja- o5- 

Newer education. H: E: Rood. il. Harp. 
W. 53: 16-7. Ap. 17, '09. 

School children of New York and Brooklyn re- 
ceive systematic instruction at the Children's 
museum and the American museum of natural 
history. The Children's museum contains a li- 
brary. 

Philadelphia commercial museum. P. T. 
Cherington. il. World To-Day. 14: 
500-7. My. '08. 

Early in the history of the museum it began 
to receive sets of official documents on com- 
mercial subjects. This led to the establish- 
ment of its library. The library now "receives 
regularly most of the Important Industrial and 
trade publications issued in this country and 
many of those published abroad, so that its 
collection of current commorcial literature is 
a remarkably full one." The bureau of in- 
formation turns to practical account the enor- 
mous fund of commercial Information. It 
jipreads information about the products of 
American factories among selected and repu- 
table Arms abroad. It also helps American 
manufacturers who are anxious to build up 
their foreign trade by giving them tho infor- 
mation they need. One of the most imi>ortant 



divisions of Its work con.«lsts In the answer- 
ing of inquiries. "The questions asked by the 
actual or prospective exporte^ naturally cover 
a very wide range, including not only such 
general questions as existing commercial con- 
ditions in different countries, customs duties 
and regulations, commercial travelers' licenses, 
methods of packing, transportation routes and 
regulations concerning consular invoices, but 
also such Intimate questions as whether a 
specified article can satisfactorily meet com- 
petition in some definitely named place, prevail- 
ing prices, the selection of reliable local agents 
and other matters which, in building up trade 
in this country, would be made tlie subject of 
special Investigation by a carefully selected 
member of the concern's own selling staff. 
About 8.500 Inquiries from American hrms are 
answered every year." The bureau also takes 
charge of the foreign correspondence of those 
who are Its sub.scrlbers. 

Plea of the art librarian. J. Wright. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 348-9. N. '08. 

The public library "must leave to the mu- 
seum and the museum library the task of col- 
lecting the valuable and expensive material 
both In books and exhibitions for the use of 
the scholar class; of classifying this material, 
not from a popular viewpoint, but for the stu- 
dent, a task the labor of which is out of all 
proportion to the needs of any but a special- 
ized library. . . . With the growth of our mu- 
seums, the library has become more and more 
important. It is so far a comiiarntively new 
field for the trained librarian; classifications 
and methods and policies are only now In the 
making, and the success of any art library 
today Is almost an individual success. But 
there Is a future — to my mind, a great future — 
for the earnest art librarian." 

Relation between the public library and 
the museum. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12: 361-7. Jl. '10. 

Libraries and museunis under the same roof 
should be imder a single administration. The 
museum should have an ofllcial head in imme- 
diate charge — some one who is capable of giv- 
ing expert a.ssistance to vi.^Itom. Each museum 
should have It.^ own special collection which is 
added to from lime to time. 

Representative local museums in con- 
nection with Wisconsin public libra- 
ries. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 36-8. Mr. '08. 

A condensation of letters from seven places 
telling what objects are in their museums and 
how they are housed. 

Small museums. Nation. 87: 402-3. O. 29, 

'08. 

One reason for the neglect of the small mu- 
seum by the public Is the feeling that the ex- 
hibits can all be seen in a single visit. To 
combat this tendency the curator must give 
variety to his stock, constantly presenting the 
material In a new and attractive form. "The 
centre of public appeal may appropriately be a 
well -organized department of photographs of 
works of art. and prints, both originals and 
facsimiles. To these should ho added a library 
of art, large or small, according to the means 
of the museum and the receptlveness of the 
public, and a small gallery In which several 
shows should be arranged every year. ... Al- 
most all of the smaller exhibits should be 
shown In carefully selected groups, and for a 
limited period, and this implies a system of 
storage exhibition In which all objects are ac- 
cessible to accredited persons, while usually 
withdrawn from the general public. These 
changing exhibits, none too large and tiresome, 
should keep alive a curiosity in the doings of 
the museums." 

Specialization of museums. H: Balfour. 

Pub. Lib. 10:474-5- N. '05. 
"If . . . some of our local museums were to 
relinquish the idea of forming general ethno- 
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logical collections . . . and for these would sub- 
stitute collections illustrating particular 
branches of the subject ... a great advance 
would . . . have been made. . . . [Some] sub- 
jects which almost cry out for proper treatment 
and development [are, for example] . . . the ev- 
olution in currency from its origin in mere 
barter, down to the development of a true coin- 
age; early methods of navigation; the history ot 
agriculture; the phylogeny of musical instru- 
ments . . . comparative series illustrating the 
development of weaving, metallurgy, and other 
such industries." 

Triple alliance: the public library, the 
public museum, and the public art gal- 
lery. H: D. Roberts. Lib. Asst. 7:182- 
91. Jl. '10. 

Museums, Libraries of. 

Library of the children's museum; Bed- 
ford park, Brooklyn. M. S. Draper. 
Museum News. 3: 10 1-4. Mr. *o8. 

"Early In the year 1900 . . . the nucleiis 
of 'the Children's museum library was formed, 
by the purchase of a few hundred books, chiefly 
upon natural history." Monthly additions of 
books have been made and the library now 
numbers 5,395 volumes. "The subjects prin- 
cipally represented are natural history In the 
broadest sense of the term, geography, history 
and biography, and also the physical sciences. 
The Children's museum library provides neces- 
sary books of reference for the museum staff, 
"acts as a school reference library, endeavors 
to supply Information to the general public 
and seeks to Interest school children in the 
various subjects Included In the scope of the 
museum. . . . The library has also pro- 
vided, as far as possible, the books and data 
required in making general plans for the at- 
tractive series of exhibits In geography, history, 
botany, and zoology. ... In another field 
of museum work, the daily lectures given to 
children In the different grades of the ele- 
mentary schools, the library Is of much sorvlce. 
. . . The attention of teachers is called ps- 
pocially to the library as an aid in supple- 
menting the course of study In elementary and 
pocondary schools. Taking nature study as an 
illustration, we havei altogether a])Out 1,735 
volumes, ranging from the simplest nature 
readers to comprehensive text books. 
As they are systematically arranged upon open 
shelves, they can be readily examined at all 
times: and a good opportunity Is offered for 
ascertaining those most desirable as aids to 
the classroom. For example, books upon wild 
flowers are made very attractive by the us© of 
half-tone and colored photographs; some are 
.orranged by family, others by the locality where 
found, or by the color of flower or fruits, thus 
offering a variety of methods of identlflcation. 
Books upon butterflies and moths are 
helpful to boys who are making collections and 
many books and pamphlets fnve the result of 
the valuable work done by leading entomolo- 
gists throughout the country in relation to 
harmful and beneficial Insects. . . . Certain 
kinds of literature for children are almost en- 
tirely omitted, namely, the usual story books 
and fairy tales. Such stories arv> outside the 
range of this special library, and the need for 
them Is fully met In the children's departments 
of the public libraries throughout the city. 
Our field is nevertheless a broad one, and In- 
cludes ipictures and stories of animals and 
birds, of child life. In different countries, of 
great events In history, scientists, explorers, 
statesmen and other great leaders^ among men." 

Library of the New York Metropolitan 
museum of art. Lib. J. 31:125-6. Mr. 
*o6. 

"The addition of a well-selected reference li- 
brary to an art museum Insures a completeness 
which no available amount of objects or speci- 



mens could otherwise affect. . . . Such a 
library must be distinctly specialist, its field 
.<.trlctly confined to the classes of objects within 
the scope of the museum, and rare w^orks or 
early editions should show progress in the his- 
tory of books, or of their illustrations or bind- 
ings." 

Music. 

See aho Musical libraries. 

Binding of part music. A. J. Hawkes. 

Lib. World. 10: 31-2. Jl. '07. 

In orchestral music It Is best to bind the score 
for the paramount instrument In leather boards. 
A pocket Is placed on the Inside back cover to 
contain the remaining parts which are bound 
in limp cloth wrappers, with the name of the 
part lettered on the front. Music supplies a 
real want and above all literature It is sub- 
jected to severe mutilation if not properly 
bound. 

Music in libraries. J. A. Hopkins. Wis. 

Lib. Bull. 3: 89-93. N. '07. 

Many libraries make special collections of 
music scores. The selection of these "should 
bo intrusted to some one of expert knowledge 
and a fine critical taste in music. . . . Quality 
not quantity is the most important point to 
consider." The cataloging of music should fol- 
low the general plan of the library and should 
be as simple as possible. 

Music in public libraries. A. C. Piper. 
Lib. World. 11:78-9. Ag. *o8. 

"Musical students have to obtain certain di- 
plomas, and, consequently they need all the help 
they can get in order to prosecute their studies 
and often they require to consult works which 
are not only expensive, but often not obtainable 
without great difficulty. This is where the pub- 
lic library becomes most useful, as it can pro- 
cure these reference works, and so be of real 
se^^•ice to the musicians of the town. To the 
poor student, especially, the provision of a mu- 
sic section is an Inestimable boon. A collection 
of the standard works of our greatest compos- 
ers, supplemented by the best theoretical and 
historical works is of great value in stimulating 
a desire for musical culture; and It is certainly 
within the work of public libraries to give tnese 
facilities for .^tudy. The towns-people who .ire 
inteiested in musical topics have just as much 
right to be catered for as the students of .<?ci- 
ence, or literature, or any other class of litera- 
ture. ... In the selection of mu.sic for public 
libraries, due consideration must be given to lo- 
cal requirements. When starting to form a col- 
lection of music It is best to entirely ignore 
shc.rt music, with the single exception of works 
by local composers, which should of course be 
bound and preserved along with other local lit- 
erature. The standard theoretical text-books 
and a selection of the great operas and orato- 
rios, with perhaps a few volumes of pianoforte, 
organ and violin music, forms a good basis for 
the music section. Tutoi-s for the various in- 
struments must also be added, and the best dic- 
tionaries of the subject will be found to be in- 
dispensable. It is best to obtain octavo editions 
of operas and oratorios when possible, as they 
are so much more convenient both for staff and 
pub-ic to handle. Then, little bv little, these 
works could be supplemented with volumes of 
Instrumental, vocal and church music, while the 
best biographies of the great musicians and the 
standard histories of music must not be forgot- 
ten. We should not relax our efforts until the 
music section is as well represented as any of 
the other sections of the library." 

Music in the Los Angreles public library. 

News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 23-4. Ja. 

'08. 

WTien the Los Angeles public library made 

Its first purchase of books in 1889 "some 600 

musical scores were bought. In 1890-91 the 

circulation of 631 bound scores was 1392. The 
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stock has been augrnented by purchase and a 
'feiw donations, until In 1906 there were 123^2 
bound scores with a circulation of 5947, an av- 
erage of 495 monthly. Music is accessioned the 
same as book^: where It consists of several 
parts the whole is treated as ono, and ench part 
IS given the same accession number. This unites 
the separate units if they go astray. Music Is 
bougrht in the original paper covers and bound 
in limp brown cloth at a cost of from 65 cents 
to 75 cents per volume. EJach distinct part, 
for violin, cello, etc., Is strengthened down the 
hack with the same cloth, eyelets Inserted and 
the whole composition is then securely tied to- 
gether with shoestrings. The composer's name, 
the title and the call number appear on the 
flp.t surface, and the call number also on the 
back. In classifying by the Dewey outline for 
music, the decimal point is moved back, and 
arranged tlius — 78.64: piano music. This has 
the advantage of segregating the checks for 
music in circulation from those of books about 
music. Music Is cataloged under composer, ti- 
tle and form. Contents of collections appear 
on the form card. Music is loaned on the same 
terms as books. The present collection covers 
grand and light opera, oratorios, songs, orches- 
tral music, piano music, string music, organ 
music, etc." 

Reading: list on music and picture col- 
lections in libraries, with notes. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 26-9. Ja. '08. 

Musical libraries. 
See alio Music. 

How to use a music library. O. G. Son- 
neck, il. Musician. 14:486-7. N. '09. 

Three-foot shelf of musical books; sym- 
posium. Musician. 15: 158-9. Mr. '10. 
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National education association. 

Committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional education association; report, 
1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 75-6. Jl. '11. 

National home-reading union. 

New developments of the National home- 
reading union. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 485- 
8. O. '08. 

Public libraries and the National home- 
reading union. J. B. Paton. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 10: 488-97. O. '08. 

The "object of the N. H. R. U. is to give 
guidance in the reading of books by sending 
out lists of books upon all important subjects, 
which are graded according to the capacity, the 
need, and In a sense, the taste of the reader." 

Natural history. 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Nolan. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. '07. 

An attempt "to indicate to those not familiar 
with the specialties of the naturalist a few of 
the bibliographical aids to which he may have 
recourse in the conscientious performance of 
this work." 

Nature books. 

Nature books for children. la. Lib. Q. 5: 
244-7. O. '08. 

On nature books. la. Lib. Q. 5:241-4. O. 

'08. 
A brief selection of best books with com- 
ments on some of the titles. 



Nature study. 

Nature study and the small libraries. 
J. C. Bay. Pub. Lib. 11: 315-6. Je. '06. 

Selected books on nature study for 
schools and libraries. E. L. Bascoin. 
Educ. Dcpt. Bui. 467: 1-4J. Mr. 15. '10. 
University of the state of New York, 
Albany. 

An annotated list published as an Arbor day 
annual. 

Net prices. See Prices of books. 

Newspaper advertising. See Advertising 
the library. 

Newspaper libraries. 

See al8o Clippings. 

Editorial libraries. P. P. Foster. Special 

Libraries, i : 26-7. Ap. '10. 

"The busy editor demands not only service, 
but prompt service. The forms may be wait- 
ing to go to press. Facts must be furnished; 
not merely references as to where the facts 
may be found. The ideal aimed at is that 
everything that has been printed within ten 
or fifteen years, bearing on the matter in hand, 
shall be Instantly available to the members 
of the staff or business ofhce: and in the best 
of these libraries the further Idea prevails that 
the librarian shall be competent to select and 
lay before the members of the staff or heads 
of departments whatever Is at the time most 
useful or most suggestive to them. . . . 
Every American, every European weekly and 
monthly magazine of the remotest value to 
editorial needs is scrutinized for suggestions 
and for information. After a thoro examina- 
tion by members of the staff the binding staples 
and advertisements are removed and the ref- 
erence specialist In charge of the library Indi- 
cates with a blue pencil the title under which 
every article, item, dispatch or illustration, of 
the slightest reference value. Is to be filed. 
These items are placed by the librarian's as- 
sistant, or assistants, in a great encyclopedic 
vertical file, which now Includes one hundred 
and twenty-eight drawers of standard size, 
filled with foot-square envelopes. The collection 
as a whole embraces practically every valuable 
article which has appeared upon subjects of 
general interest for the past twelve years and 
more. With the aid of a complete collection of 
reference books, encyclopedias, annual reports, 
indexes and unbound files of all the important 
magazines and newspapers the library is pre- 
pared to answer almost any question and, fur- 
ther to place before the members of the edi- 
torial staff or office force a wealth of informa- 
tion upon countless subjects." 

St. Paul Dispatch library and informa- 
tion bureau. M. Hohler. Lib. Work. 2: 
3-5. Ap. *o8. 

"The library of a newspaper Is a storehouse 
of material for the use of the editorial depart- 
ment, and is by most papers made available to 
the general public. The aim of the library is to 
collect, file and systematically arrange every- 
thing that may be used today or at some future 
time In the work of the editor and his staff. 
... To this end is available our stock of cuts 
and photographs to which we are daily adding 
new material. . . . We have at our disposal 
about 10,000 cuts In single column, double col- 
umn and still larger sizes. These are placed In 
vertical files conforming to the size of the cut, 
alphabetically arranged, and subdivided by an 
Index numbering 1,250 divisions of the alphabet. 
Should we fail to find among these 10,000 cuts, 
representing men and women in all parts of the 
world, the particular man wanted, our next turn 
is to the supply of photographs. This depart- 
ment rarely fails to furnish the desired subject 
as this stock, numbering at the present time 
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over 20,000 pictures, is constantly replenished by 
the very latest material. To !t are added not 
only photographs daily received for this purpose, 
but every inapazine, publication, or book arriv- 
ing in the library is looked over for pictures not 
yet represented in our collection. When this pic- 
ture can be clipped from the publication it is 
placed on lile. Where the illustration is con- 
tained in a book from which it is impossible 
to cut it, a cross index card takes its place in 
the file. This card gives a full description of 
the picture and tolls where it may be found. 
. . . Every article of ncjws and each editorial in 
the Dispatch is Indexed, slating the exact date, 
page and column where the item appeared. . . . 
Our library contains record books and books of 
statistics, state and United States depaitmental 
reports, biographical encyclopedias, atlases, cook 
books and railroad guides, etc., nearly all of 
which are in daily demand. Last but not least 
is the flipping bureau. It consists of clippingai 
from magazines and eastern newspar)ers, com- 
ments of foreign papers on some local situation, 
biographical sketches and in fact any printed 
matter that may be of use now or at some fu- 
ture time to the editorial department. The 
death of some prominent man will call for a 
sketch of his life; the biographical division is 
then consulted for any clippings that may be on 
file regarding this man and his work. In th9 
filing of these clippings the cross Index card 
is very freely used. . . . Quite naturally the 
newspaper in its intimate relation to tlie pub- 
lic, is and always has been a sort cf an inquiry 
bureau. ]!klany a strange question has been giv- 
en to the newspaper to answer and many a per- 
son has come directly to the newspaper for in- 
formation he was in quest of. With this in 
mind and to further serve the Interests of the 
public we have established a department known 
as the Dispatch information bureau where any 
ques'tion may be asked and will be answered to 
the best of our ability. . . We have further 
added to this department an educational and re- 
sort bureau. In this educational bureau are 
represented many of the most Important schools 
in the United States. Here may be obtained a 
catalog and any printed matter this school or 
college publishes, with all Information as to 
tuition, the .<5tudies pursued, the necessary re- 
quirements of the pupil and in fact any infor- 
mation that may Int'^rest the parents or the 
l»rosrectivo student. The same method applies 
to our resort bureau. . . . Here you will find 
descriptions of resorts for the summer outing, 
25, r»<). 75 and 100 or mor<? mikr.s away, the exact 
information as to the accommodations, tho price 
per day and we»?k of the different hotels and 
boarding houses, the kind of fish to be had, the 
conditions for bathing, telephone conneoticn.s 
churches, doctors, and in fact jnything tliat vou 
may want to know." 

Newspaper-men and the library. See Li- 
braries, Use of by the public. 

Newspapers. 

See also Newspaper libraries; Newsrooms: 
Periodicals. 

American newspaper index. P. P. Foster. 
Pub. Lib. 15:240-1. Je. '10. 

Deterioration of newspaper paper. F. P. 
Hill. Lib. J. 35: 299-301. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 675-8. S. '10; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 323-5. O. '10. 

History of newspapers. A. G. Burt. Lib. 

Assn. Rcc. 8: 296-302. Jl. '06. 

"The earliest approach to the newspaper was 
the Acta diurna or Acta publlca issued in Rome 
from the year B. C. C91 until the downfall of 
the Western empire. It was issued by the gov- 
ernment, and drawn up under the supervision 
of the censors and magistrates by oiHcers 
called actuarli. They were in reality, period- 
ical notices of current events rather than 



newspapers, and their publication consisted In 
postinfiT them in prominent places within the 
city. China can claim the first newspaper 
proper — the Peking gazette — first Issued early 
in the tenth century, but it has only been is- 
sued regularly since 1350. In modern Curope 
the earliest sheets of intelligence appeared in 
Venice during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, whilst some of the same period are 
traceable to Germany and Austria. They ap- 
peared generally in the form of a letter, hence 
news -letters, and contained accounts of the 
progress of the various campaigns, the discov- 
ery of America, and other notable events of 
the period. The most Important of the regular 
early papers was Issued monthly by the Vene- 
tian govemmant early In the seventeenth cen- 
tury — the Gazetta of Venice. It was issued in 
manuscript, and copies were to be seen in va- 
rious public places on payment of a gazetta, 
whence the name Gazette. The first newspa- 
per proper was published in Germany (Frank- 
fort) in I6in, named the Frankfurter JournaL 
... In 16&5 Sir Roger L' Estrange established 
the Public intelligencer, a great advance up- 
on previous li^nglish efforts, the only one so far 
which could properly be considered a pur\-eyor 
of general information. This together with the 
Mercurius politicus, both semi-ofilclal papers, 
w^ere amalgamated and, in 16G6, formed the 
London gazette. Owing to the great plague 
the court was temporarily located at Oxford, 
and the first twenty-three numbers were is- 
sued from that city and called the Oxford ga- 
zette, the name being changed to London ga- 
zette, when transferred to the metropolis. 
L'Estrange some years later founded a second 
paper. The Observator. He experienced great 
difficulty in filling It, so much so that his pub- 
lisher suggested supplementing the dearth of 
news by passages from the Bible. Biblical ex- 
tracts actu.illy have appeared In some of our 
provincial papers In the early part of last cen- 
tury, as have portions of Shakespeare's work, 
but it must be remembered that the conditions 
then were vastly different from what they now 
are." 

Indcxinpf state papers. J. M. Hitt. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 3-4. Ja. '07. 

For notes on this article see the digest of it 
under Indexing. 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja. '07. 

For notes on this article see the digest of it 
under Reference work. 

Limitation of newspapers in public li- 
braries. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 9- 
^53-7- N. '06. 
"The stork arguments In favour of news- 
papors in libraries are: They attract renders 
who otiu'rwiso would not cume to the libraries. 
. . . They keep the record of contemporary 
hi.story: and enable readers to post them.selve.s 
on current events. They enable natlve.s of 
diff«rent districts to keep themselves in touch 
with local hippenlngs. The advertisements 
are of the greatest possible service to persons 
in search of employment. . . . Against the 
provisions of newspapers, the principal argu- 
ments ar*?; Tho Initial cost of di.^splaying news- 
p.ipcrs on stands, with their fittings, is out of 
nil proportion to their permanency and value. 
In most large towns the morning newspapers 
are rarely consulted after noon, and the even- 
ing and afternoon papers attract betting men 
and loafers in search of the latest criminal or 
other sensations. Most newspapers are . . • 
thrown away In twenty-four hours ... At 
lea-5t ninety por cent, of the adult rea.lers buy 
their own newspaper. . . . The lavish supply 
of newspapers adds greatly to the cost of 
building, owning to so much additional space 
being required. . . . Newspapers attract a 
very unde.s1rable class of men. . . . The cost 
of maintaining an adequate supply of newspa- 
pers, is detrimental to other departments of 
the library." In the Islington north library 
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the supply of newspapers Is exceedingly limit- 
ed. The Times, four local dallies and some 
London dallies valuable for their advertise- 
ments of "Situations vacant" are all that are 
subscribed for. The "Situations vacant" col- 
umns are cut from the dailies and posted from 
seven to eleven o'clock A. M. This enables 
about twenty persons at a time to see them. 
•'Between 400 and 500 persons use these col- 
i:mns between seven and eleven o'clock in the 
large lobby in which they are displayed." 

Newspaper files. T. J. Murphy. Greens- 
boro, N. C, Daily Record. S. 4, '11; 
Same. Vacation visits to our public 
library, Greensboro, N. C, public lib. 

"I consider such files [of newspapers] of very 
great value to citizens generally, and especially 
to city, county, and state officials; for when 
they want to know of a fact, law, ordinance, 
or circumstance, that has held sway so long 
that 'the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary',' and its validity and reason is ever 
brought in question, there Is nothing so con- 
vincing as to draw forth from the archives of 
antiquity some old age- worn newspaper and 
reproduce the original account. I consider it 
best to have these papers filed in some library 
and kept by a librarian, or otherwise the party 
examining will often take a clipping or a copy 
away and lose It. It Is also a well known fact 
that a person can never find a newspaper that 
he is especially searching for, even if it be 
only a few days old, much less one a decade 
or a century of age. In fact I regard news- 
paper files in our library as one of the most 
valuable and accurate methods of keeping local 
history straight." 

Newspapers as historical sources. J. F. 

Rhodes. Atlan. 103: 650-7. My. '09. 

In spite of the tendency of the newspaper to 
cater to classes, and cults, and parties, files of 
newspapers are valuable source material for his- 
torical students. 

Newspapers in libraries ? G : H. Tripp. Pub. 

Lib. 14 : 298-9. O. '09. 

"Daily papers are a legitimate addition to 
the stock of a well-rounded library. . . . Op- 
portunity to consult the better metropolitan 
Journals, and those of a different political faith, 
will tend to counteract the narrowness wlilch 
results from seeing one paper only. . . . The 
public demands the opportunity to consult these 
papers In a free public library. Is there any 
reason why the vagaries and whims of those 
*\vho would endeavor to prove their descent 
from English nobles or Mayflower ancestry 
should be any more regarded than those who 
desire to keep posted on the events of the dav 
from the standpoint of observers wlio record 
their impressions in the columns of the daily 
XMipers?" 

Newsroom: a plea for a more loeical and 

systematic workinpr. G. E. Roebuck. 

Lib. World. 9: 273-82. F. '07. 

Mr. Roebuck gives in detail a plan for cut- 
tln>? up the newspapers, classifying the con- 
tents and posting them In the new.srooms. By 
usfnir this method the number of newspapers 
taken could be reduced, as the subject matter 
presented Is practically the s^ame In all. Such 
a system would not require an enormous finan- 
cial outlay. Gummed labels would be needed 
to Indicate the names of the different news- 
papers, brown paper on which to paste the 
cUprlngs, and card slides on which to file them 
for the day. The newspapers should be fir-st 
cut Into columns, keeping the clippings from 
each paper bv themselves. Next classlfv Into 
■ay seven different heads. I-.abel each clipping 
with the name of the paper it was taken from. 
Then paste on to strips of brown paper. 
These strips are then Inserted in the card 
illdes nnd placed on the news slopes. A re- 
tpo i wi bl^^ man and a Junior can prepare four 



newspapers thus In an hour and a half. The 
advantage is that all news on one subject Is 
brought together and is "capable of contmu- 
ance in direct sequence from day to day." 
One does not need to hunt through the whole 
paper for a particular topic, neither does he 
have to wait for someone who is reading the 
football column to finish before he can see 
what T'-'irliament has done. Betting news 
and criminal snippets are not posted but 
thrown Into the waste basket and thus super- 
vision Is made easy. Files, which are difficult 
to consult are dispensed with and as all clas- 
sified strips are kept together "the contribu- 
tions to any given topic for months past, can 
be produced In a moment." 

Obliteration of racing news. Lib. Assn. 
Rcc. 9: 24-9. Ja. '07. 

A summary of returns on the blocking-out 
of racing news. Out of 138 libraries 27 obliter- 
ate the bettii'g news. 49 do not do so, and 6? 
have not considerad the question. 

Old newspapers. G: Smith. Lib. Assn. 

Rec. 7: 329-42. Jl. *05. 

A history of newspapers especially of those 
published In England. The earliest ofilcial 
newspaper was published In Pekin, China, be- 
ing said to date from the tenth century tho It 
was published irregularly up to 1351. Since 
that date It has been Issued once a week. 
Newspapers In England had their forerunners 
In tracts of news the earliest of whic<h was 
. published In 1G05. 

Problem of the comic supplement. L. E. 

Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 102-3. N. 

'08. 

"While the colored inanity Is apparently 
harmless in its Influence upon adults, those 
liking it being probably beyond the ken of good 
taste In art, it is a different matter as far as 
the children are concerned. If we grant the 
value of good nictures In forming the taste 'for 
the beautiful In the child, we must be sure 
that he has the best pictures obtainable. Pic- 
tures, surely, should teach nothing that Is low 
and debasing. Every normal child likes color, 
as Is shown by the way in which kindergarten 
children eat up their bright red crayon. As an 
educator has pointed out, to fall to recognize 
this literal and figurative craving is usually to 
drive children to satisfy It with the worst pos- 
sible material, such as Is found In the weekly 
colored atrocity. ... To offset the pernicious 
influence of these poor drawings, worse colors 
and bad morals, some of the best artists of th^ 
present generation have devoted much of their 
time to the service of the child: notably. Bou- 
tet de Monvel. Peter Newell, Walter Crane, 
Howard Pyle, the Rhead brothers, Jessie WIll- 
rox Smith, Elizabeth Shiopen Green. Kate 
Greenaway. Maglnel Wright Enrleht, Reginald 
Birch, and a host of others. The works of 
these In book and portfolio form should be 
secured by thoughtful parents and librarians 
to offset the baneful Influences of the colored 
supplement." 

ReadincT room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 

World. T?: 373-8. A p. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading rooms. 

Newspapers. Advertising in. See Advertis- 
ing the library. 

Newsrooms. 

Fire aUo Newspapers; Reading rooms. 

Are newsrooms desirable in public li- 
braries? T. E. Turnbull. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
9: 5TO-5. S. '07. 

"From the economic standpoint, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the money spent on 
newspapers could be much more profitably 
spent on fostering other activities of the llbraryj 
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tut from the standpoint of the desires of the 
greater number of the inhabitants of a town, 
a newsroom would in almost every ca&e have 
to be provided. . . . The opponents of news- 
rooms deny, I think too vehemently, what 1 
may call the forwarding influence of the de- 
partment in converting the newspaper reader 
into a student of the magazine-room, the ref- 
erence library, or the lending library. It is 
Indubitable that hundreds of persons are at- 
tracted to the newsroom who would never learn 
otherwise of the library's existence." However 
there is no need ot an elaborate newsroom. 

Municipal library and its public: the 
news-room. J: Ballingcr. Library, n.s. 
9: 66-79. Ja. '08. 

The Cardiff, Wales, public library reading 
noom formerly had no supervision and wasi prac- 
tically given over to loafers and undesirables. 
With an extension of the buildings an oppor- 
tunity came to change the newsroom. Plenty 
of space was allowed in the room. Few seats 
and tables were provided. Papers were given 
a fixed locatiop, and an attendant was always 
on duty. The newspapers selected covered a 
wide range of interests. People in search of 
employment and of home news, and others who 
want to find out about markets and prices 
come to the room. The Shipping Gazette is 
much in demand. Berthing lists are posted in 
the branches where laborers who load and dis- 
charge vessels can easily consult them. They 
often save a trip to the docks. No religious 
papers or magazines are accepted. Directories 
and similar works of reference are kept in tht/ 
news-room and they are frequently consulted. 
Information of such a character that it can be 
quickly looked up is given over the telephone. 
This opens up a large field of usefulness for 
libraries. 

Newsroom as a department of the pub- 
lic library. G: R. Bolton. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 12:355-43. Je. '10. 

"The opposition is chiefly against the provis- 
ion of newspapers because of their degenerated 
literary tone, and the objectionable class of 
peo[)le they are said to attract." A newsroom 
is expensive out of proportion to any benefit 
the community may derive from It. Morning 
papers are useless after two or tlirce hours in 
the newsroom, and evening papers are of in- 
terest chiefly to those who read betting and 
sporting news. Papers are cheap so that any- 
one may have them. They receive much of 
their n(?ws from a common source and thus 
duplicat*' each other. The principal habitues 
of a newsroom are loafers and unclean or other- 
wise ol)jectionable people. It is bad policy to 
provide papers for tliose who never will read 
anything else, especially since so large a part 
of the modern paper is devoted to police, bet- 
ting, divorce news, criminal cases and un- 
authentlcated matter. Those who favor news- 
rooms argue that "newsrooms being open to 
all (without restriction) often form the medium 
by which people are induced to become ac- 
quainted with other departments of the library. 
Newspapers enable the public to keep them- 
selves posted up in current topics, and are 
valuable as contemporary records of political, 
social, and historical events, and are valuable 
for the columns of employment advertisements 
contained in them. Provincial papers form a 
means of communication, and enable natives 
of certain districts to gain information dealing 
with their former place of residence. Local 
papers enable persons to take an intelligent in- 
terest in all local matters. A selection of news- 
papers representing the different political, so- 
cial, and religious opinions enable readers to 
cultivate a wider range of thought. News- 
rooms provide a means of mental recreation 
and Instruction, and act as a counter-attrac- 
tion to the public-house." 



Newsroom methods. A. Webb. Lib. 
World. 10: 317-20. F. '08. 

"Some of the fundamental reasons why wall 
slopes are preferable to standards axe (1) the 
center of the room is left free for reading ta- 
bles; (2) complete supervision of the room from 
any point is practicable; (3) the room does* not 
assume such a stuffy and crowded appearance; 
and (4) the arrangement, titles, and position of 
the papers are more easily ascertained. Wall 
slopes are, In point of construction made exact- 
Iv the same as standards — excepting, of course, 
that they have the slope to the front only. Care 
should be exercised so as to have the slope at 
a convenient angle, as if it Is too steep, it will 
cause the papers to droop, and If too gradual 
the top of the papers will be out of the range 
of sight of short persons. A slight beading on 
the bottom of the slope Is frequently used to 
prevent papers from drooping. A brass rail run- 
ning the entire length of the stand is very often 
useful in preventing readers from leaning on 
the papers. . . . The titles of the papers 
should always be displayed at the top of the 
stands. This is done In various ways: some- 
times the title is simply painted on the stand; 
often painted on enamelled plates and screwed 
on the stand; and .sometimes grooved holders 
or metal frames are attached to the stands, and 
titles printed on stiff cards or painted upon 
wooden or bone tablets which are made to 
slide into the holders. One advantage of this 
lattetr method Is that if the position of the paper 
is altered the re-arrangement of the titles be- 
comes a very easy matter. ... In arranging 
the newspapers on the stands a good plan Is 
to put an evening paper between two morning 
ones, or to separate those Journals that are 
read the most by a few of those which are 
not so popular, so as to prevent crowding at 
one or two places of the room." 

Newsrooms: are they desirable? sympo- 
sium. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 572-80. N. 05. 

"There are many people Vho cannot really 
afford mDre than their haLlfp2nny morning pa- 
per, but later would like to see the opinions 
that are expressed in the various leading ar- 
ticles — for I suppose some people do read the 
leading articles — and to peruse the intelligence 
to be found In the great morning papers, the 
Timc.a, the Telegraph and others. It would be 
a great privation to a considerable number of 
the frequenters of reading-rooms not to have 
access to the literary or engineering supple- 
ment of the Times, and so forth." The unem- 
ployed eagerly seek the advertisements which 
are to be found In the leading papers. "Al- 
though some of these people may be undesir- 
able and unpleasant, they are a part of the 
community we E^iould have the very greatest 
solicitude for, and provide with something bet- 
ter than they could find, peruaps, if these 
were not in existence." Newsrooms have a le- 
gitimate sphere and it would be a mistake to 
abolish them. Libraries should fit their news- 
rooms and newspapers to the community. 

Newsrooms, their requirements and ser- 
vice. J. D. Young. Lib. Asst. 5: 57-60. 
F. '06. 

Only the best daily papers should be taken. 
Good trade and technical, also scientific and 
artistic papers, and monthlv and quarterly 
periodicals should be provided. Light current 
liteniture should be excluded. The room 
should be well lighted and the furniture should 
suit the circumstances. Newspapers should be 
so arranged that congestion will be avoided. 
"In order that periodicals may be rapidly dis- 
tinguished it is a good plan to paste the out- 
side sheets of the periodicals on the covers in 
whicl; they are to be found." This Is econom- 
ical and effective. 
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Public libraries, their buildings and equip- 
ment: a plea for state aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 171-7. Ap. *05. 

"There is a growing opinion among those 
"Who think for themselves that the far higher 
value of the reference room is too frequently 
sacrificed for Uie more popular reading room, 
and that the reason why so few appreciate the 
contents of a library Is simply because no ef- 
fort is ma4e to teach its Intelligent use. and 
that the management of library affairs is con- 
ducted on inadequate lines." Reforms are no 
doubt needed \Ti newsrooms. "There is one 
point upon which all authorities agree, and 
that is, if newsrooms are provided at all they 
must be ample: they cannot be itoo large, too 
light, or too well ventilated. Two rooms are 
thought desirable by the majority of librari- 
ans — one for newspapers and lighter Journals, 
and one for magazines and serious weeklies. 
The solid quarterlies and scicntltlc publications 
are best consulted in the even quieter retire- 
ment of the reference room. For economy of 
administration the fewer the rooms the better, 
and I prefer one lofty and spacious room. . . . 
Having provided this one big apartment, I would 
personally prefer to put the paper slopes all 
round the walls, leaving the central area clear 
for tables en whi<:h journals and magazines 
should be fixed. This arrangement enables an 
uninterrupted view at a glance to be had over 
the entire room. . . . Every publication ought 
to have its own special place where it should 
be a fixture, go that readers may know at once 
if It is engaged or not. The bottom edge of 
the wall slope Is best three feet from the floor, 
with a projection of one ft. three Ins., and the 
tilt of the slope should not be too sharp, or 
short readers will not see to read the top of 
the broad sheets comfortably. Two feet six 
inches Is a good width for the height of the 
slope, and above that the title skirting for 
name tablets ranges as a capping, glvmg a to- 
tal height of six ft. Eight feet six Inches run 
will provide room for two big morning papers 
or three smaller ones, and of course, the read- 
ers are best distributed by mixing daily and 
weekly papers together on the slopes." 

Non-fiction. 

See aUo Fiction. 

How to increase the reading of non- 
fiction. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 243-4. Ap. 
'11; Same. la. Lib. Q. 6: 176. Jl. '11. 

Methods of getting non-fiction read. J. 
M. Drake. Wis. Lib. Bui. 5. 1-5. Ja. '09. 

The librarian should read as many books as 
possible and get at least one person outside the 
library to do so. New books should be shown 
to patrons according to their several special in- 
terests. Men who come to the library to read 
newspapers would read books on live topics If 
they knew they were available. Call their at- 
tention to the Congressional records and the bills 
that are presented to the legislature. Ask the 
Judgment of the man who is Interested in a sub- 
ject what books to buy on that subject. Talk 
with people outside the library and notice what 
subjects they are Interested in, and ask them if 
they know what the library has on that subject. 
If they do not come In soon, mail them lists of 
the books, or telephone. Attend public meetings 
to find out what people are thinking about. Note 
the attendants at the meetings. "See that the 
people are pleased when they come to the li- 
brary. Never let anyone go away dissatisfied. 
If vou lack the material desired, buy or borrow 
It at once. Recognize new faces and show 
strangers how to find things in the library. Have 
the best possible assistant at the loan desk. 
Lend to students or Interested persons as many 
non-fiction books at a time as you can spare. 
Print lists of new books and books on timely 
subjects in the newspaper. If possible have such 
lists annotated. Get reprints of these lists from 
the newspapers for distribution at the library. 



I*rlnt lists on bookmarks and on merchants' ad- 
vertising cards. Mail lists of books to special- 
ly interested people, post them on bulletin 
boards at the library, and in the school build- 
ings, put books on display shelves, have exhibits 
and lectures. Put lists of books on allied sub- 
jects in the books. 

Popularizing the library. M. S. Saxe. Lib. 
J- 35: 363-6. Ag. '10. 

"The llrst thing we did to reduce the percent- 
age of fiction going out of the Westmount li- 
brary was to allow each person registered to 
take out two books, only one of which might 
be a novel. If we observed the applicant was 
at all serious-minde'l, we would add, 'You are 
not obliged to take a novel you know; .po.sKit>i> 
you care for something better; you can always 
have two nonflcllon books.' This is a good bait. 
If the borrower is a clergyman, a teacher or a 
college .student we offer him a stack permit. 
This is a printed slip, and refers to books not 
kept on the open shelves. If we find a person 
is preparing for a debate, or a paper for the 
woman's club, or for any reason needs more 
than the allotted two books, we do not refuse 
an extra book or so long as no novels are 
taken. . . . Post in your library an advertise- 
ment of some attractive biography or book of 
travel or art. For Instance, Agnes Laut's 'Con- 
quest of the great northwest,' with that front- 
ispiece "Hudson adrift In the Arctic sea,' and 
write underneath, 'Leave a request for this fas- 
cinating book.' A picture of an author has a 
hypnotic Influence. We once posted a fine copy 
of Ruskln's head on the bulletin board, and put 
beneath It, 'Do you know his books? We have 
them all.' Forster's 'Life of Dickens' Is always 
a good suggestion. We have two copies, two 
volumes each, and It Is ever popular. The local 
newspaper Is also a great help. An Item sent 
to them Indicating some particular book as the 
'most valuable non -fiction book published dur- 
ing the month' will at once bring a response. 
When a person sends to the library for a book. 
Instead of coming in person, behold the librar- 
ian's opportunity. Say to the messenger: 'I 
have chosen two books for Miss Blank, one 
from her list and a newer one she may like to 
see,' and you give him the most entertaining 
book of non-flctlon that Is In. Result — the mes- 
senger takes away two — brings back two — gets 
two more — and Ml.«?s Blank has the habit. . . . 
Our magazine auction, which occurs the first 
Saturday night In December each year, is very 
popular. We auction off the magazines, not 
old magazines, but those for the coming year. 
For instance, the highest bidder for the Weekly 
Graphic will get his periodical each week as It 
Is taken from the tables, when the fresh cony 
goes on. We do keep back a few magazines for 
binding, but on the whole we get better re- 
sults by selling and then picking up at auction 
or elsewhere magazines already bound." 

Normal schools. Library training in. See 
Library training. 

Notices. Sec Placards. 

Numbering books. See Book numbers. 



Open shelves. See Access to shelves. 

Order department. 

See also Accession; Book buying: Book 
selection; Collation of books. 

Mechanism of book selection and order- 
ing. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World. 14: 131- 
4. X. 'II. 

Order and accession department; pre- 
print of Manual of librarv economy, ch. 
xvii. F. F. TToppcr. 29p. bibliog. pa. loc. 
'11. A. L. A. 
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Order department — Continued. 

Order department of a branch li- 
brary system. E. V. Baldwin. Pub. 
Lib. 11: 509-11. N. '06. 

The book order department of a library 
should aim to supply books to the various 
branches Impartially and expeditiously, and 
should, if possible, order at one time all copies 
of a book needed in the central and branch 
libraries. Yet branch librarians should not 
be deprived of their right to name books need- 
ed. The system of interchange will often save 
branches ordering books added to the central 
library. The chief librarian of a branch li- 
brary system should watch constantly for op- 
portunities to purchase duplicate copies of old 
books for new branches, and to replace worn 
out books. 

Order routine in Brooklyn public library. 

E. V. Baldwin. Pub. Lib. 11: 560-1. D. 

'06. 

Tho last of the month each branch librarian 
submits recommendations for books to bo add- 
ed to her branch. The order department then 
files in one alphabet orders for books for which 
there is an urprent demand, and also for dupli- 
cates and replacements. The balance of the 
recommendations are filed In another alphabet. 
The slin always Indicates which branch wants 
the book. The slips are then compared with the 
union c'atalo.c: and the number of copies already 
in the library or branches Is indicated. At the 
same time mistakes in author's names and in 
titles are corrected. The slips are then com- 
pared with the "file which contains a slip for 
all oiitstandin.c: orders and all books received 
but not yet cataloged." When the order slips 
are returned to the order department those de- 
sired for a "special reason are stamped 'spe- 
cial* so that ihey may take precedence over 
other books in the cataloging department. . . . 
The slips are then stamped with the date of 
the order and the name of the dealer, and be- 
fore the order is actually sent out the original 
slips are filed. This is made necessary by the 
fact that several days often elapse between the 
time the slip is compared with the order draw- 
er and th(* dnt'-» it Is ordered, and if the book 
has been supplied in any other way the fact 
will be discovered when the slip is filed. The 
nunil)er of copies of each title wanted is indi- 
cated. . . . The slips for books not already in 
the library are forwarded to the book commit- 
tee for .approval. A duplicate slip Is m.'tde for 
each book ordered, and this is sent to the pub-* 
llslier as an order for the book. When the 
duplicate slip is returned it Is filed under the 
name of the bookseller from whom it was or- 
dered, and the hills as received are compared 
with this list and the slips for books supplied 
are removed from it. . . . No slip is removed 
from the order list until the book has been 
cataloged and the card filed in the imion cata- 
log. . . . Congressional cards are ordered be- 
fore the ordor for a book is sent 10 the pub- 
lisher, so that the cards may he received be- 
fore the hook. When the book bills are check- 
ed with the order slips the branch Initials are 
affixed to the bill so that the amount of money 
expended for each branch may be ascertained 
for statistical purposes." 

Practical accession work. S. Pitt. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 7:68-71. F. '05. 

Orders "should be prepared on sheets of uni- 
form size, ruled to show author and title, num- 
ber of volumes, and date of publication with 
price. The sheets .should be dated, numbered 
consecutively, and copied. As the books are re- 
ceived, they should be accompanied by invoices 
showing date of order and the numbers of the 
order sheets on which the various items 
appeared. Rooks and invoices are then com- 
pared, after which the invoices are 
compared with the orders, and such l)ooks as 
have been received, marked off. Errors in 
charge, edition or otherwise should be Imme- 
diately reported." Books should then be enter- 



ed in an accession book which should show date 
of invoice, name of vendor or donor, author, 
number of volumes, price, etc. After being ac- 
cessioned, the books should be stamped, classi- 
fied and labeled. Pockets for book-cards should 
also be put in. Then the books are ready for 
cataloging. 

Successful book purchase system. L 

Jeffers. Lib. J. 32: 65-7. F. '07. 

Sample slips svch as are used in the order 
department of the New York public library are 
shown and the practical working details of the 
order system are given. 

Ordering books. See Order department. 

Organization of libraries. 

Sic also State aid to libraries. 

Establishment of a library. J. C. Dana. 
Lib. J. 36: 189-90. Ap. '11. 

Form of library organization for a small 

town making a library beginning. A. 

S. Tyler. Lib. J. 31: 803-6. D. '06. 

As a basis for the organization of a library 
in a small town it is rarely satisfactory to use 
a meagre school library. A church reading 
room is obviously unsatisfactory, and a wom- 
an's club movement often encounters a spirit of 
jealousy and criticism. A library association 
or subscription library is a popular method but 
It always struggles with the problem of run- 
nin."? expenses. The best way is to secure a 
municipal tax and organize under the state law. 
This with a library organization to solicit a 
book fund 'Is a feasible plan. It is the busi- 
ness of the state library commission to advise 
the community go that it may avoid mistakes 
made elsewhere. It can also be of great 8er\'- 
ice In aiding In the selection of books, in in- 
stalling a simple loan system, and in provid- 
ing travelling libraries to augment the locai 
collection. A reading room is exceedingly de- 
sirable no matter how small the supply of 
books. It provides a place of cheer and diver- 
sion for young ptople in a small town. 

Handbook of library organization. Comp. 
by the Library commissions of Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. O. 79p. pa. 
n.p. '02. Library commissions of Minn., 
la., and Wis. 

Contents: Organization; Housing the books; 
The books; Administration; Library extension; 
Llbrarianship; Library supplies; Index. 

Ilillsboro's good luck. D. Canfield. Atlan. 
102: 131-9. Jl. '08. 

How a town can get a library. J: C 

Dana. Ind. 60: 1277-9. My. 31, '06. 

"Your town ha.s no library and you wish it to 
have one. . . . Write to the Publishing board of 
tlie American library association, IOV2 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and toll them of your 
wi.sh." They will send you a pamphlet "Why do 
we need a public library" for five cents. The 
public library commission at the capital of your 
state will also help you, by sending you the 
state library laws and instructions how to set 
them in action. Perhaps a professional pro- 
moter and organizer of libraries will be sent you 
by the state commission. Interview school 
teachers, lawyers, ministers, study clubs and 
l^ublic spirited people. The local ixiper will in- 
variably al.so help. If there is already a library 
maintained by private subscription the friends 
and owners will usually surrender it to the pub- 
lic. Ask your .«?tate library commission for a trav- 
eling librar>'. It will give you a chance to see 
who cares for books. "You can keep this li- 
brary a few weeks or a few months and ox- 
chansre It for another. If you succeed in estab- 
lishing a local library you can supplement its 
books with one of these constantly changing 
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Organization of libraries— Ccrfiriuci'. 

COllettlOna." From IhP Boston headquarterB you 
can get many tidptul pamphleta on bulldlnga. 
rooms and Esaenllals of llbrnry manasment. 
Employ an pi pert to help the preliminary work 
of organJiatlon If yoii have money enough. U 
not find a wide -awoke ambitious untrained per- 
son. Get for hcT th« hC'St things In print on li- 
brary DianngGmnnt. Send her to up-to-date 11- 
bmrles 10 BiQ the prai'tical things she reads 
about. -Give ber full control and nsk for re- 
How to start a public library. G. E. 

Wire. (Library tract no. 2.) D. I2p. pa. 

5c. "02. A. L. A. 
First flDd out what Ihi! existing state lllirary 
laws are. then arouse public Interest In the 11' 
lirary movement In every possible vvay. The 
local papen should be enlisted nnd publle meol- 
Inga held. Special eRort sho'Jld he made to 
reach all classes oF people. Where there Is no 
public library law on the statute boohs, "two 
lines of action are possible; nrst. to get an act 
passed, and second, to work tor a free public 
Jlbrary without a specliU act. II Is iidvlsable 

f generally to begin a publie library under eilal- 
ng laws, t'lther subscription library laws, or 

These are found In every slate. Even n sub- 
criptlon library may be run as a public 
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taken |o contorm to the law under which acllon 
is taken. A conBlllutlOn and by-laws are need- 
ed, providing for the purpose of the association. 
Its name, and Its otflcers. . . . Great care must 
be exercised lo keep always in mind the non- 
mercnntile aspect o( the w^rh. to npend no 
money on buildings, lectures, pictures or muse- 
ums, but lo devota all tnetslsa to building up 
the library and to doing library work In Its dl(- 



Method of establishing libraries in Con- 
necticut. Conn. Pub. Lib. Dt,c. No. 8r 
193-9. 1901, 

Organization and reorganiz.ition in Wis- 
consin. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 2;-30. Mr. 

During February and March, the Wisconsin 
library commiSElon concentrated all Its avail- 
able strength upon fleld word. The result) o( 
the work in ten libmrles ar^i given here. 

Organization of a library in a small town: 
ii personal experience. E. D. Rennin- 
gcr. Lib. J. 31: 112-?. Mr. '06. 
The library movement in the town had Us 
origin in the local civic club nnd had IIOOO avail- 
able. Rooms hdd been rented. Ther« wero 
four bnohcasea and less than 100 books. The 
organlier found little local enthusiasm or help 
except In the recently appointed librarian. An 
all-round library waa desired. A eampnign 
wa* begun by aondlng Items to tli© local 
press In order to Interest the people. 
A selection of books up to tlOOO was made with 
the help or the A. L. A, catalog and oilier llst& 
CIrculare were then seat out to the people ask- 
ing tliem to contribute certain epeciHed books or 
Ihp money for them. The result was about 
n cash and IJOO volumes. From January to 



rou«h d{ 

was raised for current expenses. The library 
was opened with nearly 6000 volumes on (he 
Shelves. The circulntlon grew slowly but steadily 
and was helped by persistent advertising. 

Organisation of a library service. J: Barr. 
Lib. Asst. 6: 5-8, 25-8. O.-N. "07. 

Aji es8.-iy on organlilng "n library service for 
a country borough with 1.000.000 Inhabitants In 
which the 1 (3. rale produces «,tu)l>." Plans 
and prkes for one central and thre« branch 
libraries are given, also estimates nt a good 
working staff with araounts of salaries. 
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library. Pub. Lib. 12: 62. F. 



-- -^ ^ „„....., .,. the 

KTOwth of the library movement, he has become 
better equipped than In the earlier days, and It 
Is altogether the Rarest nnd beat plan to let him 
do most ot the book selection. . . . Care should 
be taken In chooslnf; the mod'?! on which the 
library Is lo ba developed. Do not eo to the 
largest public library tor advice and bl.tnks and 
forms, for few llbrnries of oven one hundred 
thousand volumes are nt modsls (or a small 11- 
brai-y- Go to some place of nearly equal site 
which possesses a new library bulldlnd, new col- 
lections of books, and the new library atn^is- 
phere. ... Be not building craiy. Let the li- 
brary grow and develop ilrst nnd see what you 
J T>. ^.( f^j. ^ moment think of pulling 
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feaUng the purpose of the 'libra rj" 
all and beyond all should the workers In this 
cauBe absorb the library spirit, the missionary 
spirit. They should attend library meetings of 
.h.i. ..... K . jiijj, g. ... 
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sociallon If these are tield VeaBo'nabiy'i 

Ihey should visit as many libraries oa they can." 

Law and method in obtaining state grant 
in Connecticut. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doe. 
No. 7: 6-12. N. '04. 

Library for this villaRc: why it is needeiJ; 
how it may be secured. X. Y. Libraries. 
i: 35-7- Ja. '08. 

Material for a public library campaign; 
comp. by Chalmers Hadley. (Library 
tract, no. 10.) D. 44p, 15c. '07. A. L. A. 



will '■promote the irrowih ot the town, increase 
the amount ot business and enhance the 
value of property," The — . . . - 

. ..1 rhowing the lac 

to be gained from hav- 
town. Intereat the ehll- 
erest their parents. Af- 



Placc, ihc man and the book., S. B. As- 
kew. A. L. A. Bill. 2: 150-7. S '08; 
Same. N. Y. Libraries. 1 ; 163-9. Ja. 



Tjocal knowledge of libraries Is Ecneratlr c 
fined lo the vngiw idea that there ought to 
a library. A doflnlle policy of library or* 



, li- 
mit In any particular district 
being provided with the library facilities moBt 
suited lo Its particular needs. . . . The Ini- 
tial slep must, of course, be the adoption of the 
■Ibmrles acts. This may be broughl about In 
various ways. ... A group of entbustasta 
may bring about the adoption of the acts; or 
■ome pu bile .tiplrl ted individual may offer n sum 
of money fpr a Ilhrary building 1 
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Organization of libranes — Continued, 
that the acts be adopted. Once the movement 
has been started, the actual adoption is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Any county borough, 
urban district, bur^h or other similar authority, 
may, without consulting the voters at all, adopt 
the acts by a resolution. On the other hand, 
m rural districts, a parish meeUng must be 
callea, which can adopt the acts by a majority 
vote of those jureBent. ... In the resolution 
adopting the acts it is advisable to insert a def- 
inite date upon which xhey must come into 
operation. . . . When the acts have been 
adopted, and a committee formed to carry them 
into effect, then comes the most critical time 
in the history of a library," viz., the appoint- 
ment or non-appointment of a trained librarian. 
An expert who has no other aim to serve "than 
that of giving the best possible service to the 
district, will, to a large extent, do away with 
the conditions which have' influenced some li- 
brary systems adversely. For example, it will 
do away with, or at any rate put a check upon, 
the local rivalry which makes one district put 
up a large building simply because an adjoining 
district has a large one." The librarian who 
studies his district, knows "what the popula- 
tion of his district Is, and to what It is likely 
to increase: he also knows what proportion of 
that population is likely to come and make use 
of the various depcu>tments of the library. Al- 
tho fifty per cent of the population of a dis- 
trict are possible library users, yet experience 
has shown that on an average only twenty per 
cent actually make use of t^ie opportunities. 
This twenty per cent is divided up Into lending 
library borrowers, six per cent; reading room 
users, ten per cent; and reference library read- 
ers, tour per cent." These figures "afford a 
basis upon which it is possible to build up a 
scheme of organization." From them the li- 
brarian "can fix the approximate stork of books; 
knowing that about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation will use the reading rooms, he can aver- 
age up the hourly attendance and provide ac- 
commodation accordingly; and so with the four 
per cent of reference readers. If the library Is 
planned and arranged with these factors In 
mind, there will be no very serious cause for 
complaint. . . . The number of llbrarj' build- 
ings to be provided In a district depends very 
largpely upon the geographical characteristics of 
the district. Where the population Is fairly 
dense, as In a largo town, one branch for each 
60,000 persons may be taken as being a good 
provision. This, of course, takes It for granted 
that the branch library is to be a fully equipped 
one, and worthy of the name of branch. Where, 
on the other hand, the population is scattered, 
branehes of a smaller type may have to be 
provided for every 30,000 persons. This, like 
the provision of books must be settled by the 
expert on the spot. It Is the necessity for the 
application of this speriallzcd knowlodcre to 
the organization of a library or library sys- 
tem, that makes the early appointment of a 
trained librarian of such vital importance. 
... It is better to have a small library run 
efficiently than to have a large one starved and 
consequently inefficient." 

Reminiscences of an untrained librarian. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 207-11. Jc. '08. 

A humorous description of the making over a 
library which had the distinction of being the 
worst In the state. 

Value and work of a state library organ- 
izer. W. R. Eastman. Pub. Lib. 10:67- 
72. F. '06. 

The state library organizer should know library 
conditions thoroughly in his own state, because 
he is the man for librarians to consult with. 
It Is his business to visit the libraries In hla 
state, and he should keep in touch with 1«»m«- 
ries In other states. He must be clear-"*'^ 
enthusiastic, earnest in pursuit of hU 



Ject. He must be great enough to lose sight of 
his own importance. He must be sympathetic, 
must have infinite patience, must be ready to 
answer all sorts of questions. 



Pamphlets. 

Arranging pamphlets. J. M. Cochrane. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 254-5. Jl. '09. 

After trial of various unsatisfactory methods 
of treating itamphlets, the Maine state library 
decided to arrange the pamphlets belonging to 
a subject in cases at the end of the arrangement 
of books in the class. Kach pamphlet carries 
its full call number with a note of the number 
of the case, and the catalog card bears the same 
information. All pamphlets are fully cataloged. 

Protecting pamphlets. F. K. W. Dniry. 
Lib. J. 35: 1 18-9. Mr. '10. 

"Among the commercial binders those made 
by Qaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, N. T., are 
the cheapest brought to the writer's attentioa 
These come in various sizes. The following are 
nearly standard and may be cut to fit: €xS, 
6x9, 7x9%, 7x10, 8x11. The cover of iho 
pamphlet is removed if it is an addition to a 
title-page, and being cut by a photo-trimmer 
(which it is worth while to have) is pasted on 
the cover of the binder. The pamphlet is then 
pasted In the binder by means of the gummed 
strip. The majority of pamphlets require a]3o 
that they be fastened in by some additional 
means; otherwise, after only a little usage, th? 
inner pages will part company with the outer 
sheet. An Acme wire stapler will correct this 
and fasten the pamphlet securely in the bind- 
er. Certain thin pamphlets can be sewn In 
very easily. The cost of the Gaylord binder 
averages 3% cents, and the time of pasting, 
stapling and trimming costs about 3% cents, 
making the total cost for the average pam* 
phlet 7 cents. Hence for any over 14 pages 
the cost per page Is % cent or less. 
The Miller cloth flap binders made at Albany. 
N. Y., come in any size, but cost about 4 
Cents more each, thus increasing the cost to 
11 cents per pamphlet. Paste must also be 
used, as the strips are not gummed. For pam> 
phlcts 22 to 24 pages the cost is H cent per 
page, and of course less for thicker ones. Reg- 
ular trade binding can be put on pamphlets 
rather cheaply If done in lots. They can be 
sewed 2- or even 3- on in plain boards and 
no lettering. One lot the writer knows of wis 
done for 19 cents each, hence for any over 
3S pages this conformed to the H cent per 
page standard." . . . Many dissertations on 
one subject in a special seminar library are 
perhaps best preserved in pamphlet boxes. . . . 
Mu.««lc Is also well preserved in the Gaylord 
binders, especially sheet music. . . . Unbound 
annuals and similar continuations are a great 
perplexity until they can be bound. Groups 
with numbers missing or awaiting the quin* 
quennlal or decennial cumulation for binding 
may be protected in the following way»: 

1. Put In manlla case, costing 1 H cents, 
making the protection about H cent a num- 
ber. The page cost is past reckoning. 

2. Put in a wooden pamphlet case; these 
cost 25 cents each and hold about 10. Thus 
the cost per copy is 2 U cents. 8. Pot in 
an expanding binder, such as the Chicago or 
Simplex, costing about 40 cents. These alio 
require stapling as for the Gaylord bindeis. 
otherwise the insides will fall out and get 
lost. They soon get unsightly and are hud 
to keep in repair. As one will hold about 
25 pamphlets the cost te about S oentt etidL 
On the aoore of cheapnew, tha pamithlet IMS 
at tba ^"^^ '^ NMttnr**** of a cuaai probiltf 

^ <H|f]<MUBiir 
Ht9 wan v 
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Pamphlets —Continued^ 

Satisfactory method of arranging pam- 
phlets. L: R. Wilson. Pub. Lib. 15:278- 
9. Jl. '10. 

Some notes on binding. G: F. Bowerman. 
Lib. J. 35:258-9. Je. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Binding and repairing. 

Taking care of pamphlets. W: S. Mer- 
rill. Pub. Lib. 11: 502. N. *o6. 

All pamphlets in the Newberry library of 
Chicago are entered in the catalog and shelf 
lists in the same manner as boolcs. Many are 
bound in card board with cloth back and hinge 
and are entered in a separate pamphlet acces- 
sion catalog. Continuations like annual reports 
Issued in pamphlet form are sometimes rebound 
If of special value for permanent use. Small li- 
braries which cannot afford this method could 
use this modification of the Harvard system: 
"Make an author-card for each pamphlet and 
mark shelf-number on it after classification. 
Enter each independent pamphlet separately 
in the accession catalog, works appearing in 
I>arts. of course to be entered as books when 
complete. • Classify each pamphlet by subject 
and keep tied up in bundles with heavy manlla 
X>aper and tape, lettered by pen on the back, 
for reference use only. Make one entry under 
each subject referring to these pamphlets, and 
keep a duplicate list of such headings for con- 
venient reference." 

Treatment of ephemeral material in the 
public library. S. K. Hiss. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:404-8. S. '09. 

Treatment of pamphlets in Harvard col- 
lege library. W. H. Tillinghast. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:400-3. S. '09. 

Treatment of pamphlets in John Crerar 
library. A. G. S. Josephson. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:403-4. S. '09. 

What to do with pamphlets. Z. Brown. 
Lib. J. 32: 358-60. Ag. '07. 

After pamphlets are classified they are "put 
in a pamphlet box which is marked with its 
clas.q number, and placed at the end of the 
books In that class. ... On the side of the box, 
or on its Inside cover, is written a list of the 
pamphlets in that box. giving author, brief 
tiile. and date. The call number of each pam- 
phlet, which is written on tho corner of its 
cover, consists of its class number followed by 
Its p.iinphlet number. For instance, tho fifth 

?amphlct put in the 630 l.»ox 's numbered 'C30 
*am C In a way, the list on the box s»rvos 
as both shelf list and catalog so that in mo.nv 
cases this single entr>' is all that is nee<U-d. 
... In the card catalog, a general rcl\*rence 
la made from each of the subject headings cov- 
ered by the pamphlets in tho box. ... A f^xin- 
pie reference card reads a.i, follows 'A4,'ricul- 
ture. See also the pamphlets on agriculture. 
In the box marked, 630 at the end of the books 
In class 6S0. A list of contents is on the box.' 
These reference cards are filed at the end of 
the cfttaloff cards under a given subject hoad- 
U%M** Whem it Is worth while valuable pam- 
phlets are cataloired separately. "Often it 
10 •worth while to enter under subject, but 
Author. . . . After the pamphlet box is 
^ jjy ^? class, and the general refer- 
-^•«Sm «m«^^ addbiff.a new pamphlet usu- 

'writlns its author and title 

It with the next pam- 

or very useful pam- 

the usual cardboarrl 

ioth hinges, and then 
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Paper. 

Deterioration of newspaper paper. F. P. 
Hill. Lib. J. 35: 299-301. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 675-8. S. '10; Excerpts. 
Pub. Lib. 15: 323-5. O. '10. 

Metal-leaved books. Pub. Lib. 16: 432. D. 
II. 

Outline of the history of paper. Lib. 
World. 14: 118-20. O. '11. 

Paper of lending library books, with 
some remarks on their bindings. C. 
Chivers. Q. 34p. *90c. (*2s. 6d.) '10. C. 
Chivers, Bath. (For sale by Baker & 
Taylor Co., N. Y.) 

Physical qualities of paper. R. W. Sindall. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 24-35. Ja. '08. 

Tests of paper, and the materials used, and 
manufacturinsT processes employed in making 
different kinds of paper are discussed by Mr. 
Sindall. 

Pressing danger for our libraries. J: 

Franke. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 

wescn. 25: 193-206. My. '08. 

"The inoretisinp thouRhtless use of perishable 
liapers for books in public libraries is deeply to 
be deplored and must he regarded as a sin 
against the scientific work of future genera- 
tions. Every attentive observer will state that 
the number of quickly worn-out books in public 
librarios increases from year to year in a man- 
ner to caus«> anxiety .... All copies of books 
for use in libraries should be printed on the best 
paper. Some technical school should hold dem- 
onstrations In paper makinq; for the benefit of 
librarians. The state mit^ht also insist on good 
paper for copies uncl»'r the copyright acts. 
Finally the writer recommend.s the appoint- 
ment of a commis.«?ion to investigate tho sub- 
ject."— Lib. Assn. Rec. Jl. '08. 

Patents. 

Use of patents. H. L. Prince. A. L. A. 

Bui. i: 166-9. Jl. '07. 

Tho only libraries that can in any adequate 
degree supply the Information needed by in- 
ventors and manufacturers watching for new 
discovories are those in FJoston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Washington. "Tho countries of the first class. 
11 in number, have issued nearly 1,700,000 pat- 
ents which are available for searchers either 
in chronological order or classified in systems 
of more or Irss value and convenience. In 
this class in the order of their Importance are 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary. Switzerland, Austria, Swe- 
den, Norway, Rus.sia, and IX'nmark, only the 
first four exceeding 100,000. . . . The pre- 
eminent consideration for tbe patent profes- 
sion is that of intelligent and available clas- 
sificntlon which can b«* .*<c<»n and road, and in 
this England .«tands ot the head, and I regret 
to sny, the United States at the foot. This 
does not mean that the United States patent 
ofl^ce lacks a clnsslfication, but it is not avail- 
able to the pul)lic. . . . nor is there any place 
outside of the patent office it.«elf where the 
searcher can find all tho patents of a class or 
a sub-class with certainty." 

Pay duplicate collections. Sec Duplicate 
pay collections. 

Pcda.50gical libraries. 

»SVc uUn Bureau of education. 

Bryson library of Teachers Collctje, Co- 
lumbia I'niversity. E. G. Baldwin. Co- 
hinibia Univ. Q. 13: 205-11. Mr. '11. 
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Pedagogical libra ries —Cant in u ed. 

Central pedagogical library and museum 
for Massachusetts. G. Stanley Hall. 
Pedagogical Seminary 12: 464-70. D.^ 

'05. 

A library for teachers should be established 
where the best educational journals, both Amer- 
ican and foreign, may be found, also the choic- 
est educational books. Charts and Illustrative 
apparatus, plans and working: models of build- 
ings, furniture, ventilating systems, etc., should 
be included. "There should be .a collection of 
text-books on every topic from the primer up. 
new and old, always including repre.sentative 
books from foreign lands." In addition to serv- 
ing those who can come directly to the library, 
such an institution should conduct a bureau of 
Information and so render service to a much 
wider field than could be otherwise reached. 

Library of the Bureau of education in its 
relation to other pedagogical collec- 
tions. W: D. Johnston. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 338-41, S.: Same. Kduc. R. z^\ 452- 
7. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Bureau of education. 

Suggestions on forming a professional 
library for teachers. C. A. Scott. Lib. 
J. 31: 168-9. Ap. '06. 

A professional library for teachers would 
greatly advance the cause of education. Such a 
library should Include a good collection of refer- 
ence books on pedagogy, and should also Include 
books on child study, psychology and sociology. 
A collection of text-books would be Invaluable 
to teachers for the purpo.ses of comparison. An 
exhibit of work done by schools might well 
have a place there. It would prove useful not 
only to teachers but to parents In showing the 
character of work done. 

Penmanship. Sec Handwriting, Library. 

Pensions for librarians. 

Academic standinp: of collcj^o library as- 
sistants and their relation to the Car- 
nej^fie foundation. \V. E. llenry. A. L. 
\. Bill. 5: 25^^-63. Jl. '11; Excerpts. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 294-5. Jl- 'ii- 

Notes on this article arc given under the 
heading I^ibrarians and assistants. 

Compulsory superaiinnation. ^F. Rccd. 
Lil:>rarian. 2: 149-50. X. '11. 

Plans for a superannuation fund for librarians 
appeal les.s to women than to men, for the 
reason that women seldom export to remain 
permanently in the profe.s.sion. If women .are 
to be included in any such scheme provision 
should be made for the return uf thoir contribu- 
tions when they leave the work. 

Pensions for library workers. Pub. Lib. 
16: 3?>^-2,- O. 'II. 

A i>lea for the establishment of a pension 
fund. 

Periodicals. 

SiC also Library periodicals; Newspapers. 

A. P. A. analytical cards for periodical 
])ublic:'tion-i. W. C\ Lane. Lib. J. 36: 
632-3. D. '11. 

A. L. A. magazine exclian-^e. Lib. J. 35: 
25. Ja. '10. 



Access to fdes of current periodicals in 
reading rooms. W. S. C. Rae. Lib. 
World, il. 13: 356-8. Je. 'II. 

American cheap magazine. W: Archer. 
Fortn. 93:921-32. My. '10. Same. Liv. 
Age. 265: 579-87. Jc. 4, '10. 

Anti-librisection — a reply to Mr. Foster. 
A. D. Dickinson. Pub. Lib. 15: 158-9. 
Ap. '10. 

Arrangement for illustrations in period- 
icals. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 15: 376- 
8. N. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading IMctures. 

Available published indices of legal pe- 
riodical literature. A. L. A. P>ul. i: 2^2-4, 
Jl. 07. 

Berlin. Konigliche bibliothek, system- 
atisches verzeichniss dcr laufendcn zcit- 
schriften. Juli, 1908. 

"Tills ola.sslfied list of current periodicals, 
printed in good, readable type, with evidence 
of careful proofreading, contains essentially the 
same titles as the previously published 'Alpha- 
betical list.' Teriodicals' in a wide sense are 
included, but not government news-papers, re- 
ports of municipalities and of chambers of com- 
merce, business reports of Jissociations." F. W. 
Library Journal. 

Book readers in process. Publishers* 
Weekly. 79: 23*16-7. Je. 10, '11; Same. 
X. Y. Libraries. 3: 11-3. O. 'ii. 

Books on India and Indian periodicals. J. 
T. Sunderland. Lib. J. 33: 229-30. Je. 
'08. 

A list is given of the Indian montlili-'S .-mi 
duilirs whicli wonltl b<' most holpfiil in English 
and American liLiarits. 



Care of periodicals. V 
Lib, 1 1 : 493-4. N. '06. 



R. Jackson. Pub. 



Periodicals should ho ordered "thru agents 
\Clio will furnish them at lower rates than tlie 
publish»'rs, and in the case of foreign pi.-rioiii- 
cals will collect them and send them in piick- 
ages. thus insuring better condition and less 
likeliliood of missing numoers." The record of 
orders may be kept on ordinary catalog cards 
and should siiow "title, call number, the yt^ar 
covered by the .'^ubscilption. date of ordi^r. 
agent, regular price, cost price and date of bill." 
Every periodical should be rip.ted and rei'-.ixo 
maiks of ownership, the leaves should he cut 
and loo.«e pages or plates fastened in s.-oun-ly 
before being placed on shelves or tables for 
rea«lers. "Mis.sing numbers jshould be .sent f-T 
as .soon as noted." Attention of the public 
should be called to articles of Importance in the 
l(\ss popular magazines. Mr. Jacks'.n advi««5 
the spring back binder fo?- preserving ton:i>«->- 
rarlly the ordinary sized magazmes. 

Cbecking and filing of periodicals. H. 
Kraus. Croydon Crank, i : 58-9. Jl. '08. 

Cbecking serial publication. W: R. Rein- 
ick. Lib. J. 36: 416-20. Ag. '11. 

The author, who is chief of the doparUneni 
of public documents of the free library of 
Philadelphia, outlines the scheme which he has 
worked out in keeping a record of the serials 
in his department. Ueproductlons of the cards 
he uses accompany the article. 
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Periodicals —Contiuued. 

Children's magazines. M. C. Frascr. Pub. 

Lib. 16: 15 1-3. Ap. '11. 

An appraisal of seven American magazines 
for children and of the children'.s page of the 
I-uidies' Home Journal and the Woman's Home 
Companion. 

Circulation of single numbers of pcriffl- 

icals. E. M. Sanderson and E. M. 

Smith. Lib. J. x^'- 86-04. ^l^r. '08. 

As a basis of investigation for tho prepara- 
tion of this article a sot of 15 quejstions was 
sent to fi8 public libraries. Replies were re- 
ceived from 64. Of the.so 12 did not circulate 
single numbers, but three r>f them have the 
matter under Investigation. Of the 52 libraries 
which circulate single numbers the majority 
(36) circulate a selected list beginning while 
current and continuing as long as the demand 
lasts. Of these 36 all but six limit their cir- 
culation to special copies. Century and Han er 
appear on everv list where periodicals are cir- 
culated at all. then follow. Scribnor. McClure'c. 
Atlantic. Review of Reviews. World's Work. 
Cosmopolitan and Mun.sey. Several libraries ('o 
not circulate ten cent magazines-. The amount 
of duplication of magazines varies with the sbe 
of the library. After the periodicals no longer 
circulate in single numbers many libraries bind 
all that are in good condition and then circu- 
late thom as books. Others eithf^r send the du- 
plicate eonies to penal or charit:i1»le institutiors 
or cut them up for pictures or bulletin material. 
or discard them. Seven days is the time most 
frequently allowed for keeping a number. The 
least time is two days and the most four weeks. 
Current numbers usually go out for three days 
only. The general custom is not to renew or 
reser\*e these single numbers. The usual fire 
for overdue periodicals is two cents per day \v t 
the charge varies from one to five cents. A 
few libraries do not cover the circulating copks 
but the others use various kinds of covers from 
paper up to flexible American Russia. Only 
a minority of the libraries have duplicate r-'^y 
collections. At the close of the article tables 
are given which put the results of the Investi- 
gation Into tabulated form. 

Clas.sified list of current periodicals: a 
guide to the selection of magazine lit- 
erature. J. D. Brown. *6d. Library as- 
sociation, Lond. 

A classified list of 768 of the principal maga- 
zines of the world, selected by the librarians of 
various important countries. 

Clearing houses for periodicals. H. W. 
Wilson. A. L. A. Bui. M 165-6. S. '09. 

Conglomerate in periodical: Methodist 
• Review. J. C. Thomas. Lib. J. 3^: 817. 
D. '06. 

Current literature references on public 

utilities, etc: construction, operation, 

finance for the year 1908. i68p. Library 

of Stone and Webster. 

Notes on this article are given under the head - 

Ing Technical literature. 

Editorial to order; magazines, their 
scope and influence. Ind. 65: 796-8. O. 
I, '08. 
"It is sometimes said that the magazine is 
driving the book out of existence. That is 
not correct, because more books are published 
every year, but It is true that they are becom- 
ing less Important In comparison with period- 
ical literature. ... If yon go into the chem- 
ical library of a large university you will see 
tbe walls lined with shelves full of sets of 
journals, but you will find only a dozen or so 



books, and of these the only ones used much 
are dictionaries or compendlums, mere indexes 
to the periodicals. If you go into the workroom 
of some great leader of thought, a statesman, 
preacher, sociologist, editor, educator or author 
you will find stacks of unbound pamphlets, files 
of clippings and yards of magazines, but very 
few books in the ordinary .sense of the word. 
... In fact, it would not be altogether unfair 
to estimate a man's Intellectual activity by the 
ratio of unbound to bound volumes In his work- 
ing libraiy. We would also say without an ex- 
aggerated exaggeration, that the librarian most 
useful to his community is the one who makes 
the most use of his periodical index. . . . Now- 
adays most ideas of importance appear first 
In periodicals. A large and increasing pro- 
portion of our books are merely collections of 
magazine articles by the same author or on 
the same subject. . . . The magazine represents 
intellectual activity in its terminal bud. Its func- 
tion is to work over old plots into new stories, 
to rewrite biography and history in accordance 
with the tastes of tho times, to resurrect forgot- 
ten truths, to make crude information palatable, 
to convert abstract science into applied science, 
to throw a searchlight into dark corners of the 
earth and dark spots of our civilization, to start 
now movf mcnts and to guide old ones, to wake 
up people who are asleep by sounding the bur- 
glar alarm, to twist around the heads of those 
who are looking backward over their shoulder; 
in short, to inspire, to instruct and to interest." 

Filing of periodicals. E. E. Glenistcr. 

Lib. World. 10: 350-1. Mr. '08. 

"At some libraries, the periodicals are filed 
in boxes, made to take a wholei or a half-year's 
num-bers. The title of the periodical is hand- 
typed or written on a piece of paper, and then 
pasted on the front of the box. The box Is 
then placed, according to its size, upon a num- 
bered shelf. An alphabetical list is made of all 
the periodicals, with the number of the shelf 
on which they are placed. This list can lie 
written on foolscap, and pasted on cardboard, 
and then hung up near the shelves. For in- 
stance, If a back number of any periodical is 
required, the assistant can refer to the list for 
the number of the shelf, and immediately ob- 
tain the magazine." This method is not eco- 
nomical In the amount of space required, and 
the boxes used are apt to become broken. "Pe- 
riodicals may also be filed on boards, about half 
an Inch thick, and made a little longer nnd 
broader than the periodicals they are intended 
for. The titles of the periodicals are pasted on 
the front of the boards, which should then I e 
placed alphabetically upon the shelves. A very 
quick and easy method of filing periodicals is 
to have a room fitted with shelves about two 
feet above one another. The periodicals -are 
then placed on the shelves in strict alphabet- 
ical order, with tho name of each typed, and 
pasted on the front of the shelf." 

Guide to the current periodicals nrd 
serials of the United States and Can- 
ada, IQOO: comp. by H: O. Severance 
and C: H. Walsh. Q. 435p. cloth. *$2. 
'08. Gcorpe Wahr, Ann Arbor, Midi. 

"This guide has been compiled to facilitate the 
work of the librarian In his selection, purchase 
and care of periodicals; to assist the bookseller 
and subscription agent by placing before them 
in convenient form the current periodical litera- 
ture of the United States and Canada; to guide 
the private citizen in his choice of magazines 
for his home, his offlce. or his club. . . . The 
material In this guide is arranged first alpha- 
betical! v by titles and secondly by subject mat- 
ter. In the alphabetical arrangement the titles 
of periodicals and serials and the names of soci- 
eties are arranged in one list by the first word of 
the title, not an article, or the name of the so- 
ciety. Bulletins, journals, proceedings, reports, 
and tran.sactions of societies are entered under 
the names of the societies. The aim has been 
to give the name of the publication, date of 
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Ilrst Issue, freqiioncy of publication, the pub- 
lisher's nanio ami address and the subscription 
price. In the second part of the guide, the ma- 
terial so far as possible has been arranged by 
subjects." 

Historical sketch of periodicals. Mrs. E. 
G. Warner. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 
12-5. Ja. '07. 

History of periodical literature. Harper. 
114: 3-r-4. Ja. '07. 

Indexing of periodical literature and the 

work of the Concilium bibliographicum, 

Zurich. A. L. Vogc. Bibliog. Soc. of 

Am. i*roc. and papers. 2: 116-34. 'o7-'oi>. 

Xoies on tlils article are under the heading 
Classification. 

Labor papers, 1827-1837. Lib. J. 31: 671-2. 
S. '06. 

A list of prriodlcals "the primary purpose 
of which was to support organized labor." 

Literary interests of Chicago. \\. F. 
Fleming. Am. J. Soc. 11: 377-40S, 4Qg- 
531. 784-S16; 12: 6S-11S. N. '05-Ja., Mv.- 

Jl. *oe'.. 

Mr. Fleniin;jf iiives a history of tlie p«m ludicals 
liihii.sh<*d In (-■..icijui*. ^j^ivini; ini"(»i-inntlon as to 
their charnctor, <iii^ln, struppries for porma- 
n«. nee. the intorr<;lati<^ns between those publish- 
ing intfr«.sis and other In tf rests, and the causes 
«.f thfir dc:ith in casrs wli'-re tln-y liavc ceased 
pi'.iJication. 

Litorarv inurnalism in thcorv and prac- 
tice. F: C. Brown. Ful). Lib. 13: 1^0 
62. My. '08. 

Mapa/inc and brnjlc exchange. \. ^'. Li- 

liraric-;. 2: 49-50. Ja. '10. 
N it>'S i»n il;i- :-Mltjcot arc ^ivt-n miiU r t]i«; 

Ma.L;a/inc campai.c;]!. A. l). Dickinson. 

Fiib. Lib. 14: 215-^i. Jc. '09. 

.\n ;i'« (":i:t ^^^ l:i.w (m<* lilii iiry .'^<'c;.u"t <1 during 
l.cii-i- .IcMiiiru linn.' If.i \oliiiii<-< of indfN«-d niag- 
aziiHS aii.l 1.'." \nl!iiji( -< (if iliii>ll<Mtcs. 'ri.csc 101 
v«-l;-ii;i -• \v('.- j.iit ii.ii) I'.djjh' i!iM(l'- liiiiilfn^is 
at .1 I ii-<» •<: SI '.::.".. 'P'n*' pi-'n-r.-^.s of li:i'l:!".;;: is mi- 
ni.;'". !> lit-: frilii-f!. 

rrr.'iLr.i.^inc c«lit<>rs. M. 0. Wycr. Pub. Lib. 
14: JIJ 3. Jc. *u-;. 

'•'rii«- "iliiti:.- iif s«t:i!c of tlu' iihiv ij:ii»ortant 
'■:" i.':r Aiu'ci'-aa :;«iio:ril ]i»'!i<i(ii<-al.s arc; lurr(> 
i^i'.i II. It 0,1 111 i.- (ii' iii:'':'-i in )<n>'\v v. !.n < I'lls 
»■ I ■!•,»• iiiiu I ",i!ii-. < r ".vim t!n' <iii*<ir m-.;s al * ;i. 
«. il:.r,i \\'.0' iw \ ■■•.'.••'^ : in' i.ii:.\" Ti.ii'> :".;. !i in- 
;■ -III i:i 111 is ilill".' uli I'l liiiil «. . .-hniL ii-)iii-'. 'I'ih.* 
1 !«■>■■ a: li.vl is citaii'lin.- In;- {M.\y a li-\v «>f \\\Q 
iiiif'I.'.vini ■•, •■11 it i'-: I l.ii':r::t In In- acnraU- ill 
:;il ( aM -■. ('italin? is Lri\<-:i, \vl;<.-rn.-V(r it has 
l.« ■ 11 in>r;iili' |.i 'i;:;«: ;;:i>.c .'iit i«.l«-s lliat havc 
.-la-!i! ■■.- ' V I'orl'ajis < f tli.> •■ditors." 

M.-' .::./.i:h' list 1*. t h^m vrp.r. Ja. Lii\ Q. 
;. : JJi J. J]. 'nS. 

"'!'' ■■ »iKHra/::r<-:- i-liniil;l 1)0 sclo'.tcd with tlif* 
iv"-tnli| i iinmsi- hi \ ii;\v of i-rt)vldin!LC atti-acl Ive 
i-a-nii-T MiaU' r for t lio rcadnijr room and ais«» 
ni ;• ;.lii''^' m i!n« or I'luancnt roforirnc*"* r(»lIectlon 
a i»v.- tliai will lio especially vahialjlo for rof- 
. r.iit .• inri'osos. when the Interest In them ns 
« iirn-nt issiifs has passed. The 'Readers' KuUle 
1 > poi iddiral literature' Issued by the HT W. 
\Vii>(>M Ca\, Minneapolis, rendan the current 
janKazines. as well as the c"*— • ones, of the 
;^i-.'ar.'st vaUie in provf^*"* *" '".l on almost 
ar.y topir and is a**"** '•"! In every 

lii>rai*y doing any ? 



Magazines and morals. L. E. Stearns. 

\\is. Lib. F.ul. 7: 17J.3. X. "ii. 
"At a recent convention in New York bv th# 

ivmmlnV, ]TX ^'"^^P ^^ ^^^ advo?tis'ln^' de^ 
L: L L- " -^ "^ ^^^ various periodicals, one of ihe 
speakers propounded the inquirv. 'What rea- 
son has each particular majfazlHe. heie renrt 
sented, to show for its existence ■' " The auc- 
tion was hard to answer. Nine out of everv 
ten majrazints have no reason for existing other 
than as money nrnking enterprises, or li-s^- 
called entertaini-rs of the masses ''\ InaSl- 
Jine to be worthy of helns placed upon a lib-arv 
table should have a dehn ite valiie*^ a should 
pint articles which are distinctlv worth while- 
nr Iclcs that are instructive and hApfui to 1^ 
r.^idcns and should ofttimes have a dei^n t^ 

>pacc-nllLrs nor 'hoiler-prinf material Tr« 

Tile mitn id^'.^^'V '" -Ptln^Hstic and 'In^^nrln? 
1 ne main idea (.f .some magazines Is to helo th«* 
mnn who is striving to h.-tter the work tVSt ne 

tJuduals nihvi.s arf* interested in civjc -ind 

m-'.^.vin i i-< «lu:t..rrul ;,nd optimistic." Xo 
maj?a/,inc in which .«en.suai or indcce»»l f-ct-on 

MmMit t.. ho ih,. cleanest, .safest thin^' puhH^ht^.l 
rarenls. f.,r example, cannot alwavs re^i /Air 
nil of It bef<.ro the rhildrt n jret it It coiPS 

yJ n- '^oMhTlv rrf'^ r fi'ty^two^Vimls ^"^^ 
3«ai. euniHy diflerei.t facli i.ssue. It oueht 

In e.xp,ndir.K- i,ub!lc fun.Ks for periodicals i /;^.. r 
thiUKii ,nu.-t be kept in mind, -'no^s thVi-n-'a: 
z:ne infnrni. doe.^^ it i.i^pir... or doei ii WV■e^^ 
J he .same questions involved in book purehs.* 

should b.- answered j,, i,,,. j,.„„,. ^.^..„ ^ 

leconn?"^.^',^''*" "^ A-'''\ faithful and •.jn!.:;:.s..i 
.ucount of the world';.- doings or is it tir^tirt-l 
by .■diiorial .vtatement.s In tl,t: interest 'of th' 
r^.l o%yn;.;r.s of th. magazine? on.'-eV "c 
P«aT.>t i:iu.stiated w-eUiies c»f th.- eoan'rv ^'' 
«llreetly nwned and .•.,nr:olled bv th*- "vVi.-r 
j-on.orat,.m ef the eountiy; ai.d its r.!:: .nLl 
p.i^'.-h ar.. iised m . uiivey i,, The t-li'.];.- tl> 
.•.j']...r.n,un.^ .M.le of tU. ei. rnal c .nrrev.r^v 
A h,;h s b.-,n- w.;:,..] lM-iu-..e:i „ a,,.! vw •.■.;1.- 

.ti. o.Mi. ...;,,] m th. I- ediif.ri;vi ]..>:;, v ^\ :\-^r 
a.lv..,ti.eis. A . hancr- in owmyshi,,' „aon in-ors 
Ji .;!;^MiKe ,.( edil.ai;:! pnli.-y as was the ...sv 
.1 ..!... pnnhas.-. n^ the World To-Lu.v Iv tV 
(.'<.sn:n;Milnan company. - • 

M:i-'>:in.-> f-.r the <mail bbrrrv K I 
.\l:.rd<.iial<l. \\'i>. Lib. I;i,i. ,.- j...^ y,^ 
oS. 

"'.n seb, {ino- nnn-.zines for a small pulilic 

library tw.. thir.-.rs must be i-onie in n.hd; i-.r- 

ns.' o the i.ia.criziiie f-r current r.-:';dinir, ?r.l 

K.s v.'.iu.' i-ir r.-f.-renf^ wh.-n permancntlv W:p.i. 

In a vry sm.-ill er.M-rtion the curr.nt" u---' nf 

lii»^ :iia:,'azii'.' is cif first considerafoM ^« t-,.. 

'olle ti..M ^row-:. r. f. roiicc v.-.bio i*.- of inrre.rsinif 

irnp.Miame. The Renoral llterarv inaorr-- 

should iherefore be chosen firft. and nftenvards 

those rflntme: to sp-cial subj.^cts. Local con- 

ditlnns must dntermlae the choice of both gen- 

<>r."l .nnd specitl publicatloM-:. As a r'll- it is 

bettrr to buy a few firood magazines than a 

lar?:<^ nnnibor of ciieap onc^.** AV, copip^ 'f 

maK.nzIm-s except the enrront numbers should 

circMlnte. "As .«:onn ns funds pei-mit the llbraiT 

should furnish dnplient<^ fMi])i.\v; of th*- 'r.ost ''^■- 

ular m;iirnzln"s for tliis purpos.-. The n-:Tsrn*'ir** 

pivos as mu"h plpa.^^ure as a Int- no vol 'ir-J! 

costs abr»ut third of the price. ... It :.< 

well to buy all pnrjodienN tl-.ru one ae- nt. :ir"d 

to have the suli^crlptlons e\-r»lri^ :it tin'' same 

time, prefornbly the first of Jani»arv." An r.n- 

notated list of fiftv mncrazln'-s l»ny:. d upi^i \\^ 

notes of librarians is crivcn V.y ]Ml->-.*: ^rncP'-^nsM 

showing; the twenty- two high est nn \]\o IMm 
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followB; Atiantlc, Century, Charitlea, Collier's 
NBtiona] Wefhjy, Educational Bevlew, Qardcn 
MBKBilne. Harper's, ]iiterna.t]onal Studio, La- 
dlea' Home jQurnnl, Lite, MeClure'i, Natlun. 
"i American Review, Outing, 'Outlook, Re- 

" ;liolas. SclenCKIc Aj 

in Supplement, ft 

I Work. Youth's Companion. 



, Woi 



Bpaco and flhori hours should gain the cooper- 
ation of citizens to make a start In musazlne 
Itteralure. The selection oC tnagajtlncs to lub- 



Durrent number has served Its 

Why it should not cTrculaleror a month, and still 
he In excellent condition tor blndlnn. . . . 
There Is no better way for n library to make 
the most of its resources than through Us cur- 
rent inasaxlnes. . , . The numbers when dr- 
i^ulntinx iihould be placed in temporary blndem, 
fitted with a. pocket and book card," 

Making the most of magaiiiics. A. W. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 276-7. J!, 'n. 

"1, Spend at least one-nfth of your book 
money on periodlcnls and their blndlnK, Some 
lars^ libraries, inciudlng the reference depart- 
ment of the New York public, spend as much 
Rs one-hair their money on this Item. . . . 
3. Except for temporary use tn the reading 
room, select only periodicals which are regu- 
larly Indexed in one of the seneral periodical 
Indexes, . . . 3, In making your selection, con- 
alder not only ihe quality of the periodicals 
chosen, hut their variety and Interest tor nil 

departments of human Interest as poanlble are 
represented In your lint ... 4, Provide your 
library with at least the annual number ot one 
of the general periodical Indexes. If ynu are 
taking from to to IS periodicals, subscribe for 
the Eclectic library eataloe. If you are re*u- 
larly receiving more than 30 periodicals, sub- 
scribe (or the Eeadcrs' eulde to perlodlcaJ liter- 



ature. 6. Buy your periodicals through oDa 
of the well esLablished perludiriii Oscocloa. thus 
saving both trouble Hnd money. , . , 8. Clrcu- 
liite yuur unbound periodicals as If they worn 
books. If you havr * reading room whIcJi U 
open every day or evening, reHerv« the latest 
issue of each perlodlciil cxeluaivcly tor use In 
the reading room, allowing only the numbers 
which have boen followed by a later Issue lu 
cirrulute, . . , 7, As soon as they arrive, place 
your periodicals in some kind of temporary 
blnJcL-. . . , 8, Have regularly l>ouDd each yB«r 
ull your periodicals which are included In your 
general index. . . . S, The value of Ihe bound 
periodicals is mainly (or reference, i'or this 

in liic library, and should therefore not be al- 
'"■ved generally |- -■ — -■-■ ■ 



any I 



t fnal t 



__ri.'d from Ihe alltcs by gilt. Ihe Reader's 
guide to periodical literature, 1900-1905 should 
be purchased. Many flies back ot i!tOO would 
rei]ulTe the abridged Poole. All gifts should 
be accepted. In subscribing for periodicals, the 
town and users ot the library should be consid- 
ered. There should be one magaijiie ot needle- 
work, a good mechanical magaslne tor boys, 
a sclenllflc magailne for men, and some peri- 
odical which gives a resume ot current events 
Do not subscribe for religious magailnes. but 
accept them freely as gifts, A small town 
library would do well lo spend leas money for 
hooks and Instead Invest freely in perlodioalB 
and circulate them. It Is better lo have a short 
list of very good but popular magailnes than 
a longer list of cheap ones. A periodical check 
list on Library bureau cards Is a convenience 
when opening mall. The Gay lord brothers of 
Syracuse. N, T. make good magailne covers 
for live and twelve cents each. Cover only 
such magailnes as are used enough to become 
ragged, l-*lle the magazines on shelves six 
Inches apart, backs to the outside. Alphabetic 
and subject Hats of the magailnes should be 
posted, and a monthly bulletin of InterestlnK 
magaslne articles is useful. It only one mag- 
aslne can be bound, let It be Harper's monthly 
or the Century. Bind only as far back as use 
suggPBla. Use canvas, not iealher for backs. 
Standard sized msgoiines can be bound satis- 
factorily for GS cents a volume. 



Munici|tal periodical lilcraiurc- C. K. 

Woodruff. Lib. J. 36: 183-4. Ap. '11. 
New combinaiioii affecting librnriei; a 

magazine trust. Pub. Lib, ijl 59. F. 

'lO. 

New encyclopedia. P. P. Foster, Pub, Lib. 

15:236-7- Je- '10. 
Nijhoff's index op de Nederlandschc peri- 

oJickcn van algcmcencn iiiboud. 1, no. 

t. S, '09. 
A monthly index to twcnly-llve Dutch perl- 
^IcBls. Articles are listed by author and sub- 

Ordcr wmong Ihe magazines, L: C. 

Scbroic. Wis, Lib. Bui. 4: 14. Ja. 'oR 

An Illustration ot a nmgHilne rack Is given 



Periu'lical indexes. N. Y. Lihraries. 2:39- 

Periodical purchase and exchange. K- M. 
kuss. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 369- 

"Kaoh libnry should dispose of lla magailnes 
IS seems moat expedient for that community. 
Advantageous exchanges with neighboring 11- 
"- — '- --" ■ ■ '- — -■- —It It la 

— gTven oiitrigiitThat' the 'basis of 

eiebange be volume for volume, regardless oC 
subscription price. Many libraries In our own 
county in disposing ot their surplus have glveit 
abundantly to the aqueduct camps, the county 
poor farm, the peathouse, and other institutions. 
In one library a certain number ara retained 
for binding. Certain others, tho not bound, aie 
nied for reference. A few are sold, after serving 
Iheir time In the reading room. These are rath- 
er special publications, In that they are not 
apt to be consulted tor reference and are not 
bound. Of the remaining moRailnes all for 
which there Is any demand are circulated. What 
are then left are either cut up for (he pictures, 
or given to individuals who have a special use 
tor them. (In the Las Angeles Public Library, 
and probably many others, the school and lu- 
venile deparlmenis use a great many In clip- 
ping tor bulletins.) After a number of months 
there are still remaining tn (he library those 
which have been circulating. All those (hat can 
be used there are sent either to a branch or a 
deposit station. In this way as widespread a 
use of the magazines has been made as seems 
THisslble, and without any great eipendiliire 
of lime, which, perhaps, should have gone in- 
to other work." 
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Periodicals for a small library; a list 
with prices. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. ii: 
367. Jl. '06. 

Periodicals; their value and use. (Leaflet 
no. 3.) T. I2p. pa. Iowa lib. com. 

Preparation of magazines for the tables. 
R. L. Dumcnil. Lib. World. 10: 353-4. 
Mr. ;o8. 

Prices of magazines. W: M. Hepburn. 

Lib. Occurrcnt. 2: 50-1. Mr. '09. 

"List of forty-three popular magazines with 
the prices at which sets have been offered by 
reputable dealers within the last three years." 

Progressive index to periodicals. H. A. 

Tvvort. Croydon Crank, i: 3x72. A p. '08. 

A plea for lil)raries to mako their own in- 
dexes to periodicals. "An index can easily be 
made by marking with the classification num- 
bers the articles In all the magazines as they 
are received. The titles can then be typed or 
written onto slips in the catalog form, and the 
slips can be arranged in the same order as the 
classified catalog and i)laced on a latge notice 
board at the entrance to the magazme room. 
This board should have a series of pockets into 
which the slips can be placed with the titles 
visible. It should be labelled 'Contents of the 
monthly magazines,' or 'An index to current 
periodicals' and should be in as prominent a 
position as possible. As the index is only to 
the 'Current magazines' the slips are removed 
from the board at the end of each month and 
the new slips substituted. The old sHtis as thev 
accumulate can be arranged in classided order 
and kept as an index to the magazines until the 
new volume of the Periodical Index is published 
or as long as may be thought necessary. Many 
of the articles published in magazines are of 
considerable value and it may be desirable to 
preserve their titles In the general catalog. On 
the other liand the majority are of too ephemer- 
al a character to warrant any r<'feience further 
than a temporary entry. To distingulsli artlchs 
of permanent value where a card catalog is in 
use. the titles can be entered on the ordinary 
catalog cards. Those of temporary value can 
be entered on slips. It is then easy to pick out 
the cards at the end of the year and insert them 
in the tjcncral catalog. The slips can be de- 
stroyed." 

Readinp: room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 
World. 12: 373-8. Ap. '10. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading Reading rooms. 

Reference libraries for busj^ men. P. P. 
Foster. Ind. 67: 1 125-8. N. 18, '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Clippings. 

Registration of periodicals. M. J. Wrig- 
ley. Lib. World. 11: 33-4. Jl. '08. 

Tlio plan pre."=?ented suggests a card catalog 
with separate files for the weeklies, monthlies 
and dnilj(\s. also for numbers which are not de- 
livered promptly. "This card explains all that 
is nece.'^.'^ary with reference to the periodical. 
There is the year, the title, when published, 
when due, by whom supplied, and its disposi- 
tion." As each number Is received It is checked 
off in the proper blank. 

Report of committee on title-pages 
and indexes to periodicals. Lib. J. 31: 
C 193-4. Ag. '06. 

Report on the index to legal periodicals. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 754-6. S. '10. 



Selection and preservation of agricultural 
periodicals. W: M. Hepburn. Lib. J. 
35: 309-1 T. Jl. '10; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 
4: 794-7- S. '10. 

There are three groups of periodicals with 
which agricultural llbrartes should b© supplied. 
The first and most Important are the Journals 
devoted to those sciences which underlie api- 
culture. This will include periodicals devoted 
to biology, geology, physics, and chemistry. 
vVhere the college of agriculture is in close co- 
operation with other departments of the univer- 
sity It may be enough that the journals in the 
llDraries of those departments be made accessi- 
ble to agricultural students. Such periodicals 
should, of course, be bound. The second group 
Includes trade journals of the various industries 
associated with agriculture. SelecUon of these 
should be determined by local needs. Few of 
these journals are of permanent value and their 
binding may be an unwarranted expense. The 

™4 ^1^'^^^ ?P"?P^i?£? ^^^ many agricultural 
periodicals. It is difficult to set any valuation 
on these. Few of them are to be given a very 
high rank, yet their part in the agricultural 
development of the country is not small It 
would seem that they should be preserred, and 
the agricultural library is the insUtution which 
.should see to their preservation. Each agricul- 
tural college Is asked to keep files of the pub- 

l^u^**??^ ^^J^^ ^^^ st^t®- It is also desirable 
that there be some attempt made at appraise- 
ment so that a list of from 20 to 50 of the best of 
these journals might be made up for the guid- 
ance of small agricultural libraries. 

Selection of periodicals. Lib. WorlJ 0* 
249-50. Ja. '07. 

A select list of the best periodicals as m.ide 
by the students In Mr. Brown's class on library 
organization at the London school of econom- 
ics. 

Selection of periodicals. W. K. Vine. Lib. 
World. 11: 483-4. Je. '09. 

"It Is time that many of our public libraries 
were overhauling their periodical lists and se- 
lecting better and higher-grade magazines than 
at present. ... It Is astonishing the amount of 
rubbishy periodical literature exhibited on the 
reading room tables of many libraries. Because 
anti -tobacco, anti- vivisection, an tl- vaccination, 
and antl-everything else societies send their 
piiMications to the library, it follows in almost 
every case that they are accepted, places found 
for them on the tables, titles printed, covers or- 
dred. often the magazines are bound Cthey are 
usually spotless for binding), and all simplv be- 
cause they are donations! .... The Library 
a.ssociation would be doing a good work bv pub- 
lishing a list of periodicals undesirable or un- 
suitable for public libraries. This list would in- 
clude all church and denominational papers, be- 
cause if a library takes the Church of England 
magazines. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
Roman Catholic ones would be taken also, and 
all the other sects would want theirs exhibited." 

Selection of periodicals for a public read- 
ing room. W. A. Briscoe. Lib. World. 
12: 215-6. D. '09. 

Substitute for binding periodical?, il- 

News Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 280-1. Jl. 
'08. 

Wlipn the library cannot jifford to bind Us 
periodicals, tie each volume with a tape or 
strong soft cord, passing it twice around, once 
near the top and once near the bottom. Then 
shelve the volume exactly as If pound. ''Incorc- 
plete volumes which are needed for referrnce 
work may he tied in tlie same way and marked 
below the lower band to indicate missing num- 
bers: e. g., Lacks Aug. 1906.** 
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Treatment of periodical publications. P. 

C Bursill. Lib. Asst. 5: 98-100. My. 

'06. 

Periodicals should be accessioned and the 
chief articles indexed. In binding the index 
should always bo placed at the end of the vol- 
ume. Where advertisement sheets form part 
of the pagination of tiie volume they should be 
retained in binding. Otherwise one must use 
discretion about retaining them. 

Use of periodicals. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
121. JI. '08. 

"There is no other way In which you can buy 
so much good fresh literature for so little mon- 
ey. Single series of articles taken from peri- 
odicals and made into a book often sell for 
several times the cost of the whole periodical 
for a year. There is no other way in which 
a library can build up ^ collection of material 
for popular reference work so quickly and so 
cheaply." 

Work of a periodical department. K. B. 
Judson. Pub. Lib. 15: 144-50. Ap. '10. 

"Debate work is popular in the high schools 
here. We learned of the subjects most in use 
and for each we made, on cards, a complete 
reading list, 1901 to date, of all material in our 
available periodicals. Kach article was given a 
separate card, at the bottom of which we noted 
salient points, such as whether it covered the 
affirmative or negative, whether general or spe- 
cific, whether or not authoritative, so that a 
demand for a circulating magazine on a given 
side of a debate or on a specific phase of the 
subject could be readily answered. This took 
time, of course, but In the end it saved time in 
preventing unnecessary duplication of work and 
in the speed with which we could supply what 
was wanted. Being thoroly worked out, the 
record is permanent and needs only to be kept 
to date. Some 50 subjects have been worked 
up in this way, and typewritten lists of tliem 
sent to interested teachers, as well as posted on 
bulletin boards at the high school, in the circu- 
lation department and our own /department at 
the library. We are prepared for the students 
and they know it. Girls especially appreciate 
this opportunity to borrow the magazines, as 
our rainy winter days are short and darkness 
comes early. We are still further prepared on 
this work by having taken from the shelves 
copies of periodicals covered by these reading 
lists, each one ticketed with subject and pag- 
ing, such as "Bird preserves, p. 365," or Immi- 
irration, oriental, p. 279." Material on each 
of these 50 subjects is kept on the broad shelves 
under the charging desk. The shelves are also 
labeled. The ticketing of each magazine is 
done simply with a strip of fiexible green card- 
board, two by four Inches, fastened on with 
paper clips to the cover and two or three ad- 
vertising pages, nor are these slips often pulled 
off. Students seem to appreciate the advantage 
of being able to get, at a moment's notice, 20 
or 30 articles, either for reference or circula- 
tion, on debate subjects, whether it be the 
grovemment ownership of railroads, the city 
beautiful, or tariff revision, and they are cour- 
teous and careful. They also appreciate the 
advantage of taking two magazines on one 
card, since it gives them opposing points of 
view. Our ticketed files are kept as complete 
as possible by circulating the duplicates of 
those ticketed; If there are no duplicates, how- 
ever, they may take the labeled copies. ... A 
•current topics' table, near the entrance to the 
room, is kept supplied with files of periodicals 
on any topic of current, popular interest. Alas- 
ka and the Pacific northwest are two subjects 
covered during the exposition. These are also 
labeled with the green slips, giving subject and 
pase. Many readers are attracted by this ta- 
ble, — many, I think, of a class that would hard- 
ly take the time or trouble to have the subject 
looked up for them. . . . The head of the Eng- 



lish department in our largest high school has 
(lulckly become interested in some new work 
with our periodicals which will be developed 
this fall. We suggested the use of magazine 
articles, by standard authors, in the 30 or 40 
classes in English which are studying narra- 
tion, description, exposition, criticism, and 
other forms of English composition. After being 
classified, typewritten lists will be posted on 
bulletin boards in the high school and in our 
periodical reading room. The effort, of course, 
is to put more life into the study of English. 
. . . We never undertake to strip our periodicals 
of advertising pages, or to do anything else to 
them. We use them exactly as they reach us. 
We find that for use in the department the ad- 
vertising pages give them body enough to wear 
better and it protects the reading matter with- 
out other covering. For circulation, of course, 
we use covers. . . . For the sake of casual visit- 
ors, embarrassed by the number of unfamiliar 
periodicals around them and therefore unable 
to find anything they want, we compile each 
month a list of the more interesting articles in 
the popular magazines. This typewritten list, 
comprising 40 or more items, is posted on the 
bulletin board, labeled in letters an inch high, 
and serves its purpose well. A carbon copy is 
sent to the Y. M. C. A. and is posted by the 
educational director in their reading rooms, 
serving a like purpose there." 

Photographic copying. 

Photographic copying in libraries. J: 
Fretwell. Lib. J. 33: 223-4. Je. '08. 

The article contains valuable Information con- 
cerning the facsimile reproduction of texts by 
photography. Its advantages over the other 
methods are stated, also ways in which the ex- 
pense of production may be lessened. The names 
of experts are given, with their prices, also the 
names of libraries which permit their treasures 
to be copied. 

Photographs. 

/?»r nlso Pictures. 

List of photograph dealers with index 
by countries and descriptive notes on 
collections of photographs in some 
Massachusetts libraries and museums. 
E. Abbot, comp. D.' 23p. pa. 15c. '07. 
Miss Louisa M. Hooper, Public library. 
Brookline, Mass. 

"Artistically and for purposes of study, pho- 
tographs are so much better than the cheaper 
reproductions that it is worth while for libraries 
to take the necessary trouble to secure them; 
the usual sized silver prints 8 x 10 inches can 
he imported, duty free, at a cost of from ton 
to thirty-five cents each. The various photo- 
graph shops In this countrj' carry onlv a lim- 
ited number of subjects In the larger sizes and 
their prices are fixed to cover the duty and 
other expenses. A few of the larger European 
firms have branches in New York through 
which orders may be sent. . . . Descriptive 
and partially Illustrated catalogs are Issued by 
Braun and the German and Italian publishers. 
A charge is usually made for these unless thev 
are sent with an order; most of the other for- 
eign firms print only brief lists of the subjects 
Issued. Dealers should be warned to pack pho- 
tographs carefully and to send them flat, not 
rolled, by registered mall. If packages are ad- 
dressed to the Institution, without any personal 
name, there should be no difficulty in receiving 
them thru the post office. ... Of the sev- 
eral forms of photographic reproduction the sil- 
ver prints are cheapest and most practicable 
for a public library, altho they fade consider- 
ably In time. The permanent and expensive 
carbon prints are more attractive aa reproduc- 
tions of paintings; they arc often, however, not 
so clear In detail or so satisfactory for purposes 
of study, and the surface Is easily Injured. The 
platinum prints, which have a gray finish, are 
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between the other two forms In price and are 
more permanent than silver prints; thoy rep- 
resent values quite differently, being rather 
hard In outline. This applies more particularly 
to the German and Italian platinums, which 
are more satisfactory for architecture and 
sculpture than for painting. . . . The mount- 
ing of photographs is one of the greatest ele- 
ments of expense In a collection. No cheap 
cardboard or process of mounting will be per- 
manent or keep flat; It Is more satisfactory In 
the end to have the work done by an export, 
and with the best materials. Small reproduc- 
tions may be mounted In the library with sat- 
isfactory results by using a good mount, such 
as Collins' number one or extra number one, 
(Collins manufacturing co., Philadelphia,) and 
Mitchell's antl-cockling mounting solution, (1016 
Cherry St., Philadelphia). Apply the glue hot 
to the back of the print and allow It to dry, 
fifteen minutes to one half hour. (The bottle 
of glue may be kept In a kettle of water on 
a gas stove while It Is being used.) Retouch the 
corners and lay the print on the mount, rub- 
bing it slightly, and leave the prints in a hotvy 
press for about forty-eight hours. Silver prints 
should be first soaked In a solution of one part 
glycerine and five parts water. The treatment 
must vary with the kind of print, some i»ap' r 
absorbs much more glue than others; tho time 
necessary for drying also varies with the 
amount of moisture In the atmosphere." — Pref- 
ace. 

Local and county photographic surveys. 
T. Duckworth. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 19-30. 
Ja. '05. 

Pliotojrraphic surveys in connection with 
public libraries. J: Warner. Lib. Asst. 
6: 240-5. Ja. '09. 

"In any collection of a large number of photo- 
graphs some uniform method of mounting be- 
comes of Importance both from the point of 
view of storage and of preventing damage 
when the prints are handled during inspection 
The method generally adopted is that of mount- 
ing oacli print In the center of a sheet of car- 
tridge or stout brown, grey, or neutral tinted 
paper, the mounts of course being of a uniform 
siz<». . . . The material used for tlu? mounts 
should be as free from acid as possible, and 
should be cliemically tested witli a view to 
this, esi-eclally where It Is proposed to use 
brown papor lor the jnirpose. The question of 
mounting the prints rlglit down or of unM-ely 
l)astinj:: down the edgrcs is one that will depend 
upon the nature of the print, thougli I think 
tlie latter practice is usually adopted, more 
particularly on account of the danger of the 
I);jste setting up chemical action. . . . The title 
slip should ])Q as compact as possible and small 
enough to be pasted In one corner of the front 
of the mount, so that partirulais of the print 
can be seen without having to turn over to the 
back. All the particulars usually required — 
those of class number, accession number and 
(late, subject, locality, size, piorpss, date and 
time i)hotngi'aphed, compass iK)int. name and 
address of photographer and photograT>h<*r'H 
description, and librarian's catalog entry of the 
ph(»to^raph — can be contained on a slip of the 
ordinary standard size catalog card if the 
spaces are carefully designed." The most. sat- 
isfactory way of caring for the v>rints when 
mounlrd is to T'ln.ce them in boxes rather than 
albums, as they can then be arranged accord- 
ing to an exact classitication. The best system 
of classification for photogrnphs is Mr. .last's 
which has been in use five years and has been 
found satisfactory. A classified cntalog. briefly 
annotated and fully indexed, should be pro- 
vide<l. "As a rule the photographic survey is 
a v.T liable for use by the public, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the reference library, 
except so much of them as relates to copying. 
The cop\Tight remains tlie proi»erty of the 
photographer from whom aione permission can 
})e f»btained to copy or reproduce the prints 
In any form. The general collection of prints. 



of course, even In open access libraries should 
never be handled by the nubile who should 
always be asked to state definitely tlie particu- 
lar photograph or. section of photograplis re- 
quired." 

Picture books. 

Attractive picture books for children. M. 
E. Whcelock. la. Lib. Quar. 5: IQ4-5. 
Ja. '08. 

A list of good picture books is given. Those 
that are not durable may, after they begin to 
break away, be cut up and pasted Into scrap 
I'Ooks. In som»» cases both the pi lure.«? and 
the text may be preserved. If the pictures are 
soiled they may be cleaned witli art rubber. 

Illiistrations for children's books. A. T. 
Eaton. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 128-30. Jl. 
'10. 

Picture books for children. C. W. Hunt 
Outlook. 96: 739-45. N. 26, '10. 

. Picture books— good and bad. Mrs. W. 

B. Willard. Pub. Lib. 11: 562. D. '06. 

The first essential is that there should be 
good material in the book for illustration. 
Next the drawings should be decorative, be- 
cause the decorative treatment is the simplest 
and Is not confusing. "The attempt at real- 
ism produces the worst form of picture bo<Dk— 
. . . books badly drawn and badly colored. . . . 
To place before the child a complete repro- 
duction of nature with all its intricate vari.a- 
tions-' of tone, perspective, modeling and color, 
is only to confuse him and dull his artistic 
perceptions. It is like giving him calculus be- 
fore ho has studied arithmetic." 

Word on picture bonks, good and bad C. 

E. Glcason. Pub. Lib. 11: 171-5. Ap. '06. 

Pictures are the beginning of the child's 
knowledge of literature. The "real introduc- 
tion to rhyme should be Mother Goose, and 
every cliild should own a standard edition." 
Next to nursery rhymes come fairy tales. The 
ne.xt step is pictures of other children. Choose 
tlie better books. "Pictures should open up to 
cnildivn a realm of fancy wlilch is lovely ;is 
their most innocent thoughts of It. and a worivi 
of reality which is Interesting because it may 
SMini'tirnes 'come true' in their own experience." 
Miss Gleason recommends specifically some 
books and tells why others are not good. 

Picture bulletins. 

Anniversaries and holida3's; references 
and ^u.LrjL^cstions for picture bulletins, 
ed. by M. K. Hazeltine. Ii6p. '09. Wis- 
consin I'Vec library commission, Madi- 
son. 

A revi.'-loii an<l extension of material which 
has b«on published in the Wisconsin librar>' 
lulhtiii. Rtfercnces are given to pictures, blog- 
rajihios, slctches and reading lists. 

lUilletins for children. L. M. D. Trask. 

Lib. J. 31: 708-0. O. '06; Same. Vcnr.r.t 

Lib. Com. T'ul. 2: 6-7. D. '06. 

Post bulletins where the attention of f." 
chiliiren must be attracted to them and do r.ot 
make them too elaborate or too finislu-l. l'"'t 
a list of questions with them and ask children 
to answer them. Encourage the children to fln<1 
pictures suitable to illustrate cf*rtaln subj<"cts 
as for example Hag day. Also asK the children 
to furnish both pictures and questions. Chll- 
dr.'n are usually ready to cooperate. 

Ilnw to make a picture bulletin. la. Lib. 
Q. 5: 52-3. O. '05. 

Choice of subjects, materials to be used. al'?s 
to be consulted and the process to be followed 
are discussed. 
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Picture bulletins — Co n t in u ed. 

Making of picture bulletins for use in 
libraries and schools. Pub. Lib. 14: 237- 
8. Je. '09. 

In a discussion of picture bulletins at a meet- 
ing of the New Jersey library' association, it 
was maintained that picture bulletins on the 
walls, supplemented by poetry, brief descriptive 
matter and good reading lists have a distinct 
value. Subjects which are likely to be of per- 
manent interest and which yield themselves to 
representation in pictures should be selected. 
Holidays and authors are popular types of sub- 
jects. The bulletin should look attractive and 
be readable, and whatever is offered as reading 
should be worth while. Exchange of picture 
bulletins among libraries was advocated. Fur- 
ther discussion brought out an opposing opinion 
from a librarian who said that "when she left 
the library school she was filled with enthu- 
siasm for picture bulletins, but after a long se- 
ries of experiments has come to the conclusion 
that their chief benefits are for those who make 
them, and not for those who see them. 

Although efforts In this direction have met 
with more or less success, the Interest never 
seemed equal to the time, labor and money 
spent In the preparation of bulletins. Much has 
been said thaLt picture bulletins are useful or 
practical only in so far as they create a demand 
for certain books on holidays and other events 
equally well known. It Is hardly necessary to 
create a demand, it usually exists In larger pro- 
portions than we are able to cope with. The 
difficulty is to find enough books to satisfy the 
demand." 

Making picture bulletins. A. C. Moore. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 11. Ja. '06. 

A picture bulletin should present a subject 
In such a way that people would want to think 
and read about it. The gift of seeing things 
In pictures is denied to some persons and they 
should not make bulletins. The subjects must 
become real, interesting and definite to the one 
who makes the bulletin, then he must find the 
right pictures and quotations, not always an 
easy thing to do. When so made, picture bulle- 
tins are of inestimable value. 

Mounted pictures and picture bulletins. 

G. A. Child. Conn. Pub. Lib. poc. No. 

8: 50-1. 190T. 

"The making of bulletins is another depart- 
ment . . . worth attention beciuse thru the list 
of books we attach to them we hope to draw 
people to a wiser use of the library. You will 
probably have many pictures, small and large, 
which you will not mount, but will keep in 
large envelopes, labeled according to the sub- 
ject of the contents, and arranged alphabetically. 
. . . From these you will draw for your bulletins. 
TheSfe we usually make and display on or be- 
fore the birthday of some well-knowAi charac- 
ter, or some holiday or anniversary of a his- 
torical event. For a bulletin of Longfellow, have 
in the center the best portrait you can find of 
him, group around chls other portraits, his birth- 
place, his later homos, places connected with 
him, scenes from his poems, anything suggested 
by his life and work, taking care not to have 
too many pictures or too small ones. . . . The 
point of the bulletin is not in the number of 
pictures you can display, but in the definite idea 
you can present To make the connection be- 
tween the pictures and the books of the library, 
and to lead to the books, add a list of works 
on the subject of the bulletin. Do not make it 
flO long that it will be confusing, but add a note 
or two to the titles, as 'Gives a good account of 
his home life.' or 'Interesting to children,' or 
IMBcrimlnating criticism and estimate of his 
works/ " 

Picture bulletins. M. Durlin. il. Wis. Lib. 

Bui. 3: 57-9. JI. '07. 
Z>o not have picture bulletins unless you can 
IT# (Odd ones. As subjects choose holidays. 
man, and women, historical events, etc. 




Find good pictures and take time to arrange 
them well. Use a gray background for black 
and white pictures, and a hea\'y cardboard for 
those In colors. Be sure to have a good title, 
and make the lettering readable. 

Picture bulletins practically applied — 
New York state lib/ary school. F. L. 
Rathbone. Lib. J. 32: 434. O. '07. 

Pictures in the library. H. A. Wood. (In 

Birthdays, anniversaries and events. 

leaflet no. 4. p. 10-9. Iowa lib. com.) 

Picture bulletins are "one of the most pKas- 
Ing and helpful methods of library advertis- 
ing." They may induce the aimh'ss reader "to 
undertake a definite line of profitable work. . . . 
The picture bulletin should suggest the best in 
fiction as well as in other more serious lines. 
Tho pictures should always be accompunit.'d 
with a list of books and magazine articles. . . . 
It is unwise, especially in a small library, to 
attempt more than one bulletin at a time. 
. . . . The two prime requisites for making 
bulletins are ingenuity and good taste." 

Screen bulletins in the State historical 

society's museum. C: E. Brown. Wis. 

Lib. Bui. 4: 89-90. S. '08. 

The bulletins "take their name from the 
wooden burlap -covered screens, or bulletin 
boards, upon which they were mounted, and 
were employed In the museum halls to Illus- 
trate various subjects connected with the study 
of history and ethnology. Each bulletin con- 
sists of a carefully selected series of from 12 to 
20 convenient-sized prints, drawings, photo- 
graphs, or other illustrations. Each Illustration 
bears a small printed text describing briefly its 
relation to the subject under treatment. The 
illustrations are neatly and compactly grouped 
about a central label conveying In concise and 
simple language the story of the exhibit. A 
list of the more Important reference works and. 
when necessary, a small map accompanies the 
whole. Above the pictures the subject label, 
printed in type of such size as to enable the 
visitor to read It from a short distance, is 
placed. The Illustrations and label are mounted 
upon small squares of cardboard and are fas- 
tened to the screen by means of small tacks. 
But little time Is required to Install the bulletin, 
and Its removal is easily accomplished." 

. Suggestions for anniversary and holiday 

bulletins. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 86-90; 3: 3-8, 

,22-5, 46-8, 60-1, 76-9. D. '06, F.-S. '07. 

"The purpose of a bulletin is twofold — to edu- 
cate and to advertise. It educates both the li- 
brarian and the roador, in that it teaches the 
librarian the resources of her own books, trains 
her artistic sense and In,?enulty. and ehov/s her 
the value of small things, while the attention 
of the rtiader Is called to many subjects hither- 
to U'^gh^cted or overlooked. New books circulate 
without much advertising, but a seasonable or 
suggestive bulletin will bring into prominence 
books along new linos both for cursory reading 
and for study. Bulletins are usually considered 
an adjunct of the children's rooms, but a digni- 
fied presentation of a subject In bulletin form 
Is equally valuable for adults." 

Thanksgiving picture bulletins, il. News 

Notes of Cal. Lib. i: 347-55. N. '06. 

The article shows what has been done in a 
number of California libraries In the way of 
picture bulletins. Bakersfield s-ays "As to ex- 
pense, the picture itself was taken from the 
cover of a 'Thanksgiving number of the Youths 
companion of a year or two ago. The leaves 
around the picture were cut from the cover of 
the Thanksgiving number of the Woman's home 
companion, also of an old date. The cardboard 
used for the background I bought at the local 
bindery for 3 cents per sheet; the lighter col- 
ored cardboard came from the same source, price 
2 cents per sheet; so that the actual outlay of 
money was only 5 cents. The paste we used 
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Picture bulletins — Continued. 
Is called Steck-O; It is a powder and can be 
purchased In 25-cent packages. There is enough 
powder In one package to make four quarts of 
paste. All directions for maklni? the paste come 
with each package. It is made by the Clark 
paper and manufactuiing company, Rochester, 
N. Y. Wo nnd it very satisfactory." The 
Fresno library reports "We have been using the 
picture bulletins a comparatively short time, 
and these have nearly always been used to call 
attention to a certain group of books. At first, 
the picture alone seemed to attract, but now 
the children are beginning to read the books 
given in the reading li.st. A bulletin tnd read- 
ing list on sea stories has been more successful 
than any yet used. Our expenses are small, be- 
ing principally for mounting-board or paper. We 
use a liglu-weight cardboard or mat paper and 
either library paste or I^e Pa/?e's glue; the paste 
is more satisfactory. We find we can get a 
good grade of heavy paper in many colors, at 
one of our job printing offices, for 4 cents a 
sh(x-t. This does quite as well as the higher- 
priced paper from a stationer. So far, we have 
used only such pictures as we have on hand, 
illustrations from magazines, magazine covers, 
etc." 

Pictures. 

Sec also Art department; Decoration of 
libr.'iries: J'hotDgraphs; Picture books; Picture 
bulletins. 

Arrangement for illustrations in period- 
icals. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 15: 3/6- 
8. N. '10. 

Tf magazines are not to cut. a card index 
to illustrations may be made, arranging by sub- 
ject and placing several references on a card. 
As back numbers can usually be purchased at 
low rates the better method Is to cut the il- 
lustrations out and arrange by subject in en- 
velopes, on manila sheets or in scrap books. A 
library patronized by art students found It worth 
whlls to arrange the pictures by well known 
artists and illustrators under th«' artists name. 
By arranging in loose leaf serai) books it was 
l)0.*jsible to show an artist's development from 
his earliest youth to his i)rime. A subject in- 
dex should aeeompany suc^h an arrangement. 

California library association picture 
list; comp. by the Committee on pic- 
tures lor libraries. Anna McC. Beck- 
ley, chairman. O. 82p. 25c. (Ag.) '08. 
(For sale by Los Angeles public lib.) 

"This is an excellent list, which should be 
useful and suggestive to many libraiians. It 
records r>oO well-known i)ietures, chosen as 
rei»resentativo in the fields of architecture, 
sculpture and painting. They arc classified in 
these three main divisions, then arranged by 
region, and period or school, with entries al- 
jihabeticjil under division heading — a scheme 
that is clear, well carried out, and should make 
the list extremely useful in systematic picture 
work with schools, clubs, or students. The 
picture entry gives specific subject, artist, date 
and location, and there are careful annotations 
based on good aiithoriti(>s, A good index is 
ai>pended. I'sed in connection with the "List 
of photograi)h dealers" published in 1007 by 
the MassjicluKsetts library club, this list should 
1)0 of value to any small library in establishing 
or developing a good picture collection." H. E. 
II. library .Journal. 

Cataloging of print «i. F. Wcitcnkampf. 
Lib. T. 32: 408-9. S. '07. 

Collections of illustrations in public li- 
braries, H: A. Twort. Lib. Asst. 5: 195- 
6. D. '06. 

"First and foremost a library should collect 
all illustrations bearing on the past and pres- 



ent life of the locality. . . . Every library 
should endeavour to get In touch with the lo- 
cal photographic societies, so that, eventual- 
ly, a systematic and complete photographic 
survey of the locality may be made. Paint- 
ings, drawings, picture postcards, illustrated 
advertisements, portraits, and prints from lo- 
cal magazines, should be collected, as they 
will all be of use to the local historian. . . . 
The collection of portraits is the next in im- 
portance to local illustrations. . . . There are 
illustrations In books which if indexed would 
bo of greater use than they are at present. 
... To facilitate handling and for better pres- 
ervation, all illustrations shall be mounted." 
The classification used for illustrations should 
be the same as that for books. *'A11 illustra- 
tions are of course available for reference use, 
but they should also be available for study at 
home. ... It is necessary to provide port- 
folios made of some strong cloth or buckram, 
and waterproof If possible, for readers to con- 
vey the illustrations to and from the librarj'. 
These portfolios should bear a label giving 
conditions of the loan and any other rules nec- 
fication." 

How to care for pictures when not in use. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 51. F. '07. 

"Afounted on regular sized sheets, they mny 
be filed in cases or pamphlet boxes, but the 
unmounted ones are not alwa>'s so easily dis- 
posed of. There are very large ones and very 
small ones, and they cannot be filed together. 
In our little library we have made large en- 
velopes of manila paper, obtained at a grocery 
store, large enough to take the largest un- 
mounted pictures we had: we have grouped 
our material under heads convenient to our 
use; e. g. one envelope is devoted to domestic 
animals, another to birds and fish, another to 
large portraits, one to pictures of countries 
and their inhabitants, another contains bulle- 
tin material on holidays, another on birthdays, 
etc. We also have a large number of small 
envelopes, saved from pamphlets received in 
the mail. These contain small pictures and 
are clapslfled according to the decimal classi- 
fication." 

How to supply the library with pictures 
Mrs. Mutch, (p. 22-6 in Proceedin.crs of 
the annual meetinp: of the Ontario li- 
brary association, Toronto, Ap. 1007.) 

Mrs. Mutch tells of different kinds of pictures, 
their prices and thru whom they may be pur- 
chased. 

Lessons in library pictures for the chil- 
dren. L. n. Robertson. Greensboro. X. 
C, Daily Record. S. 4, '11; Same. Vaca- 
tion visits to our public library, Greens- 
boro, X. C, public lib. 

I'icturos tell their own story makinjj their 
appeal thru "the eye, that most effective of all 
avfuut's to the inner consciousness." 

Libraries and visual instruction. A. W. 
Abrams. N. Y. Libraries, i : 235-6. Jl. '09. 

"Visual instruction is a method of reaching 
the mind thru the eye." Pictures and 
graphic reproductions generally are the means 
used to promote this kind of Instruction. Tl'.e 
New York state education department ha.« a 
division devoted to the collection and lending 
of means of visual Instruction, These consist 
of wall pictures, lantern slides and hand photo- 
graphs. This material Is loaned to schools, li- 
braries and study clubs. The wall jjictures are 
suitably framed and are loaned for one year 
for a fee of fifty cents. Lantern slides on a 
wide range of subjects may be borroweil for 
two weeks at a nominal fee. Reading circle? 
and study clubs find the collection of hand 
photographs especially useful. 
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Pictures— C.>'!/ii(ij.-i/. 

Library picture ?, M. Dcwcy. Puh. Lib. 
ii: lo-i. Ja. '06. 

A lltiniryhoB come to menn "the central agen- 
cy for disseminating Inrorinatlon. Innocent recre- 
ntton, or, beet of hU ln»plnillon among the peo- 
ple." It this can be done better by pictures than 
books, pie III res ihould become a part of ths 
library's equip men t. The New York state 
library now owns 60,000 pictures. 

Local prints, S. J. Parker. Lib. World. 

10: 278-80. Ja. '08. 
Noles on this article are given under the 
heading Ixical collections. 

Modern .American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library. Pi. 5, Sec. 3, The picture 
collection. J. C. Dana. O. ijp, il. pa. 
'II. Elm Tree Press. 

Mounted pictures and picture bulletins. 
G. A. Child. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 
8: 4?.52, igot. 



>t done this work. 

1 ore the magn- 

_. .._ Harper's weekly 

3azBr, Ijidles' hom" journal. IlluslrBted 

London news, and London graphic, but you n-lH 
get many a treaeure from lllustraled book cata- 
log", prospectuses of Ijooks, guides and adver- 
lialng matter IsBued by passenger departments 
of rallroada and aleamshlp companies and (oiir- 
Ist agencies— a postal-card rcqueit will often 
bring you the latter. The Perry pictures, the 
Brown pictures, and the Syracuse "■'-- — '-■" 
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library d-ws not have plenty of duplicate 
of periodicals to cut up. as most libraries du mi. 
— '- •■' — — iir local newspapers for noma of the 
sou know are accumulating I ~ 

,_jr town waiting for Just such 1 

porlunlty to be used, and ~-"' 
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and be worked In at odd minutes, taken 
knitting work now and then. And why noi use 
It as sn opportunity to Interest the schools in 
the llbratyT Tou will want to look over the 
moBaalncB yourself, markmg with a cross the 
Illustrations you wish laved. then ask several 
of the_ teachers If their scholars win 



well-known artists, ancient and modern. . . 
hardly save [00 many in this line: pictures of 
people: of places; of buildings: animals, birds, 
cjid nature In gieneraJ; historical aubjeets, espe- 
cially those relating to local Wstory: those 
showing characteristic costumes, particularly 
colonial: IllKstmtlons of knights, blacksmllhs. 
•nliieni and miners for the klndergartn^ra; 
(rom Christ's life for 8unda>v«ctanol 
Save any text which explains the plc- 
lurE. uuu paste It under It or on the back of the 
mount. ... 11 Is not worth while to spejid much 
time or thought In classifying them. You will 
soon nnd thru the calls for thtna the most use- 
ful way In which to group them. In pvlng them 
OMI for circulation. Issue practically any reason- 
able number on a card and merely count Ih^m. 
making a note of tho number on the charglng- 
sllp. Aa subjects ot Interest arise, hang up 
these mounted pictures around the walls on a, 
burlap icreen, which yo'i can have made It^cn- 
penslvely." 

Nntcs on pictures for school rooms and 
the Bibliotheca paedagoftiea. J: C. 
Dana. Lib. J. 34: 15-6. Ja. "09. 



. 3.1 2op. pa. Wis. Free Lib 



dlseardeil picture books, books Of 1 
Ti. <:>■.'. They may also be purchased at a rea- 
Bonablr cost." Exercise cnre In tho selection of 
pictures. Provide a gi-ncrmis auppiv of rrpr"- 
ductlons of masterpieces but ceiect spartnilr 
phjtures o( people. 
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Co -operation is one method ot aoIvInB tha 
oueallon of gelling plclures to hang In the nhll- 
dren-s room. In Minnesota "the State llhrurr 
commission choose twilhout buvlng) several seta 
of pictures, which are submitted, unfrnmed. to 
the library reedy lo buy. The cnmmlllee fur- 
nishes all details In rrimrd to suitable framing. 
prices, etc. Under their direction the sei se- 
lected Is frnme'l. Tho Stntc comnilsslon pms 
for a strong packing ea»e lined with heavy can- 
vas nnd cicaled so that each picture Ata enugly 
Into Ha own compartment. In this way InEurlng 
safety In transportation: It also pays allfrefeht 
charges for the exchange of pictures for the 
first year. The Individual library paya for its 
set of pictures. . . . The attempt has been 
mode to hav« the pictures in a sat unlfi'rm 
In Biie, style of fmme. and In the kind of 
prints used. The flrst two make for con- 
venience In transportation. It Is cheaper tn 
make a packing ease for a gioun of pictures of 
uniform slse. . , . Th»i little collect! on « 
bought by the different libraries Include:— Bl» 
cf Je»Ie WItlcox Smith's pli-turea of cMMren. 
They are Collier's artirt proofs, warm With lol- 
or and full of charm. Tho cost in frames Wrs 
113 for the set. Six of W. L. Taylor's. Illus- 
trating Longfellow's Clilldren'a hour. Hanging 
of the crsne. John Aldon and Priscllla, Rvan- 
Kellne. Building of the ahlp. and Vlllase biaek- 
cmlth. were ttoiight for tZT.sn, These will ha 
e»peclally nttracllve in the study ot l/jngfellnw. 
They are printed in hlnck nnd white and sp- 
peared In the Ladlea' Home Journal ortftlnBllv. 
Six pictures, made up of unrein tod subjccta. 
make B third set purchased. Three are copies 
of old mniiters and three ot modem arttsts of 
repwte, and cost I3S. The fourth set Is to h* 
a 'Hero' »eL The packlne-cBSeS fumlEhed by 
the commission cost I4.S0." 

Picture exhibitions. M. P. Carpenler. 
Wis. Lib. Bui, 7: 123-?- Jl. 'n. 

Nnlea nn this nrllMe are given undi 
heading Exhibits In llbrarlea. 

Picture work in the New Fochclle pub- 
lic library. J. F. Brnincrd. Pub. Lib, ti: 
255-6. My. '06. 
Pictures nre collected, classlflrd and limned. 
Many of the collections are made wllh special 
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i the schools and 



Pictures in libraries. A. M. Beckley. Cal. 
Lib. .^ssn. Handbook and proceedings, 
p. 54-7- '09. 



teaching. However Intelligent end 
entnusiHstic the teachers of drawing may be. II 
Is possible to place a serious handicap on thoir 
work by a selection of pictures for sehnolrooma 
and for the Ilhrarlea over which they have no 
control, 'phamoh's horses.' 'Can't you talk?" 'A 
Madonna of I he streets.' stare at you from the 
walla of un fort una tety many of our scbootrooms. 
wretehed portrails of Lincoln were disaemlnaled 
during the centenary, pictures without the 
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Pictures — Continued. 

slisrhtest value beyond being faint images of the 
great President. Teachers who know nothing of 
the artistic value of pictures should be restrained 
in the selection of those tliat are to decorate 
their children's rooms; and librarians must know, 
especially if they eire limited in their expendi- 
ture, what to select and why. If the teacher 
or librarian does not know why a picture la 
good or bad, he should consult seriously with 
those who do know before attempting to pur- 
chase.*' 

Pictures in the children's room. S. M. 

Collman. Children's Library. Ohio State 

Lib. 2-4. 

"A sunny room with the right light is not 
always at one's command, but a warm tint 
will transform a gloomy wall and the right 
picture will work wonders. A few large pic- 
tures arc all the average room requires. Too 
many spoil the effect, and where the question 
of expense becomes a factor, let it rather be 
one good picture than three poor, cheap re- 
productions. In choosing the pictures care 
should be taken to avoid too popular or hack- 
neyed subjects; leave Rosa Bonheur and Land- 
seer, the Madonna of the chair and the Colos- 
seum with the Perry pictures where they can 
do good work, but place something less famil- 
iar upon your walls." Subjects that are not 
easily understood by the children may be made 
familiar by telling their story, and their cul- 
tural value thus enhanced. "Architectural sub- 
jects, such as Gothic cathedrals. Greek temples 
or renaissance palaces, also offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities, first for their beauty of line and 
mass, and then from the literary and historical 
side." Canterbury cathedral. King Arthur. 
Field of the cloth of gold (plaster relief), St. 
George and the dragon, by Raphael. Children 
playing the organ (plaster relief) by L*uca del- 
la Robbia. Arch of Constantine. Dancing cher- 
ubs (plaster relief) by Donatello are among 
the subjects recommended. Picture frames 
might have removable backs allowing the sub- 
stitution of fresh subjects. Libraries may Join 
In a system of picture exchanges. I^andscape, 
unless colored, loses Its charm for children. A 
good series of colored lithographs may be had 
from T.cubrle and Elkus, 18 East 14th Street. 
New York. Frames should be simple. Flat 
mouldings of a dark oak or dull ebony are 
.«»iilta]>le for photographs and colored pictures. 
PIa,«5ter r^Mefs may be secured from Capronl 
brothers. 1^14 Washlnerton Street. Boston. Good 
pbntofTi'anblc reprorluctions are sold by D. An- 
derson. Via Salarla. Rome, A. W. Klson and 
on., 14f5 Ollvor .Street. Boston. Franz Hauf- 
staengl. 114 Fifth Ave., New York and the Soule 
art publishing co., 190 Boylstnn Stroet. Boston. 
For work at home and at' school there .should 
^o pletHv of Perry and Cosmos prints, and 
Detroit publishing co. colored photographs. 

Pictures in the Lo<; Anqreles public li- 
brnrv. News Notes of Cnl. Lib. 3: 24- 
5. Ja. *o8. 

"The picture department of the Los Angeles 
public library was created about 1897. It now 
contains about 8.500 pictures, representing views, 
architecture and painting. The pictures are 
mounted on gray or brown mat-board, the finer 
finished pictures on a double mount. On this 
mount Is written the artist's name, and the 
name and classlflcatlon numher of the picture. 
On the back Is placed a library pocket and 
check with number of picture on It. On this 
check Is written the name or card number of 
*he borrower and the date. The number of 
pictures Issued is not limited, but the time Is 
one week. The pictures are not accessioned, 
but are entered In the shelf sheet, now being 
changed to cards. They are cataloged by ar- 
tist, title of picture and subjects, and place 
where the picture is now found. The artist's 
card is the main card, and on It are made all 
entries, annotations, etc. Artist cards are filed 
under school, and a reference card Is made 
from the artist to the schooL . . . The 



Dewey numbers 730 for sculpture and 759 for 
schools of painting are used, but the dlvisiioDs 
' under these numbers are purely arbitraigr and 
are used with a view to the chronological po- 
sition of the schools. . . . The artists are 
arranged alphabetically (Cutter numbers) under 
the schools. In regard to the classification of 
views and architectural subjects^ the Dewey 
sjmtem has been adhered to, which la especially 
minute in the case of Architecture. ... a 
catalog on the dictionary catalog plan Is being 
prepared. The school cards are annotated— 
characteristics of the school, of the Individual 
artist and of each picture are noted. Great 
care is exercised in the matter of subject head- 
ings and cross-references for pictures. . . . 
The case for filing Is one that was designed and 
made by a local manufacturer of office fixtures. 
It consists of a series of drawers placed on roll- 
ers, each drawer with an Inside hlhged cover. 
When the drawers are pulled out they drop 
down, and the cover Is lifted and used as a sup- 
port for the pictures as they are turned over. 
When patrons wish to borrow photographs for 
private club or school work, they are not re- 
stricted in the number, unless others are pur- 
suing the same line of crtudy. The check is 
taken from the pocket, and the name or card 
ti umber of the borrower Is written thereon, the 
photographs are placed in portfolios, and the 
checks are filed In trasrs." 

Plan of the picture work. Pub. Lib. 16: 
212-3. My. '11. 

An outline of the scheme used by the public 
library of the District of Columbia in the 
handling of pictures. 

Prints made useful. F. Weitenkampf. Lib. 
J. 30:920-1. D. '05. 

"The first and main object of a collection 
of prints is to provide opportunity for the study 
of the masterpieces of engraving, etching and 
lithography. . . . But the print . . .[aUo} 
has its strong subject interest, which . . . 
can be brought out by proper indexing." 

Public libraries and art education. M. J. 
Chase. O. 2ip. pa. '10. Mabel J. Chase. 

Nutley, N. J. 

Reading list on music and picture col- 
lections in libraries, writh notes. New? 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 3: 26-9. Ja. *o8. 

Use and care of pictures. A. Cunninc:- 
ham. Normal Advance. 11: 229-35. ^b'- 
'06. 

"Of late years the art study clubs, the civic 
leagues, etc.. have been making large demands 
upon the libraries. Finally schools, from the 
kindergarten to the university, are learning to 
make every conceivable use of pictures. For a 
library to Ignore the collection and care of pic- 
tures Is well nigh an impossibility; certainly, no 
library can be called modern in the fullest sense 
of the term which fails to give attention to 
their collection and use." Pictures are educa- 
tional in value. The modern scientific spirit of 
close observation prompts their use. They 
give vividness and reality to historical events 
and to manners and customs of all ages. 
"Many libraries now treat pictures much the 
same as books; accession, classify and cata- 
log them." Pictures may be mounted on 
heavy manila paper or cardboard. Some li- 
braries prefer the scrap book system however. 

I^'sc of pictures in a public linrary. M. 
A. Todd. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
3: 12J-4. D. *ii. 

The picture collection of the library will be 
valuable first of all to the teachers and school 
children. Pictures of Lincoln will be wanted 
for Lincoln's birthday. The classes in American 
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history will want illustrative material. Pictures 
of countries whose customs differ widely from 
our own will be in demand. Classes in drawing, 
and craft workers will welcome suggrestions 
for design. Club women will want much the 
same material as the schools with an additional 
demand for illustrations for art topics. The 
half tone prints of the Perry, the lirown and 
the Cosmos companies and of the Bureau of 
university travel can be obtained at a cent 
or two apiece. The best half tone reproductions 
of paintings are those in the Masters in art 
series of monographs. Missionary study clubs 
and Sunday school classes will make use of 
collections of Bible pictures. All of this ma- 
terial can be obtained at little cost for much 
of it can be cut from the pages of discarded 
magazines. Railway and steamship folders 
which contain illustrations as good as those in 
books of travel can be had for the asking. If 
the library is able to purchase prints, it is 
well to remember that they can be obtained 
cheaper abroad and that for a public institution 
they come duty free. Foreign post cards are 
also superior to our own and a picture post 
card collection is an addition to the library's 
picture resources. For mounting two sizes of 
boards are recommended: "an 8-ply brown Mel- 
ton board, which comes in 22x28-inch sheets and 
cuts into four llxl4-inch mounts, and a 3-ply 
gray board, 24x30 inches, which cuts into nine 
8xlO-inch mounts. Tht^ right sliade of soft 
brown liarmonizes with the tone of a silver 
nitrate photograph .so we use the brown boards 
for photographs and color prints and the gray 
for half-tones, of which our clipping collection 
is largely made up." A liquid mountant recom- 
mended is the following formula given by the 
Library of congress: "Melt white glue and add 
enough water to make rather thin; add 10 per 
cent glycerine and mix thoroly; apply very 
lightly. Thl.s last is very important, for it is 
moistening the print that stretches and then 
makes it curl when dry." For trimming the 
margins a cutting machine will prove to be a 
time saving acquisition and will give far more 
satisfactory results than scl.'^sors or a knife. 
An elaborate or simple cl.isslfi cation may be 
used for the picture collection; it will depend 
on the size and value of the collection. They 
may be classified by the system used in the 
library for books with the class numbers placed 
in one corner. Mr. Dana, however, holds that 
no arrangement is so good as an alphabetical 
one by subject. 

Work with children, (p. 12. Annual re- 
port. 1907. St. Joseph, Mo., Free pub- 
lic library.) 

The St. Joseph, Missouri, public llbrnry a*? nn 
experiment purchased IGOO stereoscopic vlfnvs, 
with holders, for the children's depirtnient. 
They "have been an endless source of pleasure 
and Instruction to the children. Teacher^ and 
mothers came in such numbers that it was 
found necessary to rule that 'grown-ups' Mere 
not permitted use of the stereos when there 
were unserved applicants among the children. 
The views purchased were chosen with sr^ «"i{il 
reference to their value as aids in the study of 
geography, showing the people, their custoris 
and Industries, with IntercFting viev.s in dif- 
ferent countries." 

Placards. 

Copies of various cat.ilog sij^ns. Lib. Oc- 
cnrrent. 2: 12. O. '08. 

Making signs. F. K. W. Drury. Lib. J. 

33: 315- Ag. '08. 

For ordinary use, the small black and white 
sign is best. Certain sizes of cardbo-ud sliould 
be used. 7 x 11 and 11 x 14 inches beiiis: preferred 
as cardboard comes in sheets L'l' x 2S imhos. 
Rubber type markers should be used to make 
the letters, and special attention should be raid 



to the amount of space between lines In order 
to give proper display. For mounting the signs, 
holders may be secured from firms supplying 
store fixtures. These are not expensive. 

Personal assistance and signs in a library. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 373-5. N. '10. 

The librarian of East Orange, New Jersey, has 
secured suggestions on the best means of as- 
sisting the public In the use of the library. The 
•'New book case" so marked serves to attract 
newcomers who are not sure what they want; 
the Information desk might be placed in sight of 
this new book case; the reference room should 
be in close contact with the delivery depart- 
ment — but sufficiently separated to make silence 
in that department unnecessary. There are two 
kinds of indexes: the classification of books 
and the card catalog of them. Of twenty li- 
braries consulted only three recommended the 
posting of the classification; some libraries 
place in each card catalog drawer a card 
headed — "How to use a catalog." The New- 
ark library places on top of its catalog case 
a framed floor plan showing location of books 
by classes. A framed notice on top of the 
catalog case could also point out other re- 
sources of the llbrarv reference room: period- 
ical literature, pamphlets, pictures, documents 
etc. Restrictive signs are not recommended. 
"Signs are of value In inverse ratio to their fre- 
quency." 

Some forms used in the reading-room 
of the British Museum. L. C. Wharton. 
Lib. Assn. Rcc. 12: 306-403. Ag. '10. 

Plans for libraries. See Buildings. 

Popularizing the library. See. Advertising 
the library; Libraries, Use of by the 
public; Workingmen and the library. 

Postage on books. See Library post. 

Postal dairy library. 

Tostal dairy li])rary. Lib. J. 35: 265. Je. 
• '10. 

Postal service for libraries. Sec Library 
post. 

Preservation of books. See Care and pres- 
ervation of books. 

Preservation of manuscripts. See Manu- 
scripts. 

Prices of books. 

Sec also Book buying; Tariff. 

Avoiding net prices. Pub. Lib. 16: 196-7. 
My. 'II. 

Books as merchandise. C. W. Andrews. 
Pub. Lib. 11:241-4. My. '06. 

The eftcct of age cm books is usually wrongly 
estimated by the inexperienced. "Aure alone 
gives value only to books printed within a gen- 
eration from the invention of printing." Rarity 
seld(»m gives value to an intrinsically worth- 
less book. The condition of a book l.s on im- 
portant item affecting its price. The most 
important and likewise most elusive factor is 
the demand for a book. The best way to de- 
termine average prices is to study tlie record 
of book auctions. The following is only an 
approximate formula for determining prices. 
One ".should allow for a depreciation of about 
50 per tent on all purchases upon receipt: then 
for a slow depreciation, say of throe or five 
per rent annually, this depreciation to continue 
indefinitely on the individual books, but to stop 
after a time on periodicals." 
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Conference on net books. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

9: 269-84. My. '07. 

"The reasons why In our opinion public li- 
braries should be treaited on more liberal terms 
than ordinary private purchasers are: 1. That 
they arc In effect wholesale buyers, for the 
rate-supported libraries alone expend amongr 
them upwards of £100,000 a year on new books, 
varying In separate amounts from £6.000 per 
annum downwards; 2. That their orders are 
easy to execute and often Include many copies 
of one book; 8. That replacement orders fre- 
quently enable the stock of older books to be 
sold after the cessation of the general demand; 
4, That in many instances It Is the support of 
public libraries which makes the difference of 
profit and loss upon a publication; 5, That hbra- 
ries are especially desirable customers as they 
entail no bad debts and do not sell off their 
new books; 6. That nearly all second-hand 
book- sellers already allow nubile libraries a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from their catalogs." 

Copyright protection does not cover price 
protection. Lib. J. 33: 230. Je. '08. 

Net book prices from the library stand- 
point. Pub. Lib. 10:292-4. Jc. 05. 

Net book question. Lib. World. 11: 91-2. 
S. '08. 

Net book system. H. Barlow. Lib World. 
9: 397-40-. My. '07. 

The net price system was Inaugurated be- 
cause thru the practice of giving excessive dis- 
counts to the public the ordinary bookseller 
could not make a living profit out of his re- 
tall bookselling department. It was at the ex- 
press wish of a large majority of booksellers 
that the net book system was established. 
The results show that authors and publishers 
as well as booksellers have been benefited by 
it. The public has not resented the action for 
It recognizes the expediency of a sound bus- 
iness principle. \lz., the provision of a reason- 
able profit. In America the same thing has 
been done and with the same results. The 
American library association opposes the sys- 
tem tlio libraries receive a discount of not more 
than 10 per cent on net books and 33 1-3 per 
cent on fiction. The English libraries do not 
enjoy this privilege. 

Net fiction and the libraries. J. L Wyer, 
jr. Publishers' Weekly. 70: 1104-5. Mr. 
4, *ii; Same. Lib. J. 36: 185-6. Ap. '11. 

Xct prices in Great Britain. Acnd. 71: 51. 
Jl. 21; Same. Lib. J. 31: 674. S. *o6. 

Plan of the American ptiblisliers' associ- 
ation adopted at a mooting hold Jan. 9, 
1907. Lib. J. 32: 20. Ja. '07. 

Prices of magazines. W: M. Hepburn. 
Lib. Occurront. 2: 50-1. Mr. '09. 

"Lists of forty-throo i^ojiulnr magazines with 
the i>rlres at which sets have been offered by 
reputable dealer.s within the past thrive years." 

Principles and nractico of bookbuyin;? for 
librnrios. I. E. Lord. Lib. J. 32: 5-8. 
Ja. '07. 

A history of the a^roenifnt t'on't-rriine: book 
prlcf-s onlorf-d into by the Amorican publish- 
ers' assorJatlon and the Amori«an booksellers' 
association. 

Publishers and public libraries: a com- 
ment on the "book war." W. C. B. Bay- 
ers. Lib. Asst. 5: 187-8. N. *o6. 



Report of committee on book-buying, 
1908. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 183-90. S. '08. 

Sale prices of incunabula, 1904. Library, 
n.s. 6: 173-83. Ap. '05. 

Printed catalog cards. See Catalog cards, 
Printed; Library of congress catalog 
cards. 

Printed forms. 

Printed forms for libraries. F. B. Graves. 
Pub. Lib. 10:218-20. My. '05. 

"The purpose of this paper Is to set forth 
es.sentlals in printed fr.rms. rules and ieeula> 
tiona best adapted to small libraries." 

Printing. 

a.c a:.io Books, Making of. 

Author and printer; a •ruide for authors, 
editors, printers, corrector.s of the 
press, compo.sitors and typists: with 
full li^t of abbreviations: an attempt 
to codify the best tvpographical prac- 
tices of the day. 2d ed. F. U. Collins. 0. 
*$2. Oxford. 

Book of specimens. Stanhope press. 0. 
16-I-452P. il. pi. por. maps, facsim. }i 
mor. $7.50. '05. F. H. Gilson co., Bos- 
ton. 

Cataloging of early printing in the United 
States prior to 1800. F. Neumann. Lib. 
J. 31: 669-71. S. '06. 

Gutenburg, Fust. Schoeffcr, and the in- 
vention of printing. A. W. Pollard. Li- 
brary, n.s. 8: 69-99. Ja. '07. 

Harvard University course in printing. 
J: C. Dana. Graphic Arts. Mr. '11; 
5ame. National Printer-Journalist. 29: 
262-3. Ap. '11. 

The art of printing and the -printed page have 
not yet taken the commandinsr place they will 
ultimately occupy. To Justify this prophecy 
one need but group together a few familiar 
facts and call attention to their cumulative evi- 
dence. We are accustomed to think of the 
present age as the age of print; whereas, in 
the light of recent developments In printing 
processes, of certain facts in education and in 
the psychology of reading, of the peculiar char- 
acter of print as a stimulus to Its consumption, 
it is evident that the age of print is yet to come. 

Reading is against nature. Man seems to 
have come to his present physical and mental 
development several thousand years ago, when 
the factors which had theretofore continuously 
operated to improve him in these respects 
ceased to act. When nature thus withdrew 
from him the influence which had long been 
acting to give him a better physique and a bet- 
ter brain, she left him with glottis and ears well 
adapted for speaking and hearing and with 
brain centers well developed and well arranged 
for understanding spoken words. The eyes had 
been used but little, and by very few. for seelWf 
the visual symbols of speech, and the brain had 
not developed an arrangement for either the di- 
rect apprehension of written speech sx-mbols or 
for transferring the impression of those written 
symbols to the center for comprehension of 
spepch. 

What was true of man. In relation to speech 
and writing, when nature withdrew her stimuli 
to growth and development ages ago, was al- 
most, if not quite, as true of him when printinf 
was invented In the fifteenth century. A few 
had written speech symbols and a few more 
had read them; but most of mankind had had 
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no opportunity to read. What man lacked In 
Gutenbergrs Jay, this mental eciuipment for 
readinp:, man lacks still. The Itjarnor pro- 
nounces the words he .s<»es, thus chanvjinff the 
visual to auditory symbols even as they enter the 
mind. Later, as he learns to read more readily, 
he moves his lips and mumbles the words to the 
same end; and always, no matter how skilled 
a reader one may become, he almost always 
mumbh's in his mind the words he sees before 
he comprehends them. To cut short this mental 
procci^s; to compel the brain, not by nature apt 
for the ta.sk, to transmute fjuickly visual word 
symbols into auditory ones; to reduce to a mini- 
mum the amount and intensity of the mental 
mumblinff procfss, this is very dillicult; yet all 
who would become rapid readers must accom- 
plish it. 

rrlntinp. by its prodigious development in re- 
cent years, is making the process easier for 
each new generation. It Is not giving to each 
new generation a brain better fitted for reading 
than was that of the previous one; but it is, 
out of its marvelous abundance, so multiplying 
the opportunities for reading, and, one may well 
say, the neces.sity for reading, that each year 
finds the young reading more, reading earlier, 
and reading more readily, and finds the elders 
dally adding to their reading skill. 

FVInt assails the eye at every hand. Even the 
package of sugar, once taken home from the 
grocer's In a paper of meaningless drab, now 
carries a message to every eye. As with sugar, 
so with countless other things. All with one 
accord teach the art of reading. Life todav 
teems with print. The penny dally is the 
world's primer and first reader, if the grocer's 
package and the wayside poster are not entitled 
to be so called. 

The habit of reading and skill in reading thus 
fostered by printing seem to grow In geometri- 
cal ratio. The habit becomes more persistent; 
the skill becomes almost automatic in its per- 
fection; njore print Is poured forth; more per- 
sons each day read it more readily, and more 
each day demand that more words be printed. 
The teacher, print, is thus Itself the thing which 
Its lessons Incite its pupils to desire. As noth- 
ing In the world's history Is quite like print in 
Its effect on man, so nothing in the world's 
history Is quite like the marvelous processes 
whereby print continuously fosters the con- 
sumption of its very self. 

I have dwelt thus at length on these facts be- 
cause they seem at once to demonstrate my 
opening statement that the amount of print, 
which man will In due course consume, will be 
great beyond all present comprehension — if the 
print can be supplied. And this brings us to the 
printer. 

The growth of his annual product In recent 
years shows that he has scaniely begun to de- 
velop the po.«<sIbilItIes of his output. 

Of newspapers and journals we now absorb. 
In this country alone, not less than 13,0ftn,O00,()00 
copies every year, six times as many as we 
absorbed thirty years ago. The production has 
risen by leaps and bounds. Most of the more 
important of Improvements In the printing 
process have been made within fifteen years. 
Advertising printing Is almost a child of yester- 
day, yet now amounts, in newspapers and jour- 
nals alone, to $UOft,000,000 yearly. Among our 
great manufacturing Industries printing stands 
seventh, and In the last five years has had a 
greater ratio of growth than any other. Print 
finds a thousand uses now to a score a few 
years ago. The printed transfer slips for trollev 
lines now issued by millions; telephone dl- 
reetorlei?, now printed in thou.sands of tons; 
mlUIons of cartons used in the retail distribu- 
tion of a thousand familiar articles, all these 
have come to the printing press almost within 
a day. They are all printed; th<\v all Invite 
reading: and they all help to make more and 
better readers and thus all help to create a de- 
mand for more printing still. 

And now, with all this astounding growth in 

K Inline in recent years, what of the printer 
mself? 

bi the early days the mystery of the craft. Its 
nanrelmis eiiects and the religious sanction It 



took from the monastic copyists to whose work 
it succeeded, all tended to give the printer a 
high and commanding position. He often took 
his work and himself very seriously; gave free- 
ly of time and thought to his productions; re- 
spected himself and his calling and was re- 
spected by the learned world, liut the art nat- 
urally soon became thoroughly commercialized, 
lost its mystery, reverence ceased to bo paid 
to it, and quantity rather than quality of output 
was sought by both producer and consumer. 

In the last three centuries a few men, and a 
few only, have dlstinqulshed themselves by 
giving whole-souled devotion to printing: bv 
bringing to it a high and well trained intellect 
and by producing careful, honest and distinctive 
work. The vast majority have been content 
simply to print. The reading public has mean- 
while asked for little of the printer save that 
his products be legible. This indinen-nce of the 
printer and the reader does nut, perhai)s, fully 
exphiin the crafts decline; Indeed, we .-^eem to 
lack adp(|uatf reasons for the development of 
that Indifference. But, whatever the explana- 
tion, this fact remains, that for several hundred 
years the most Important of all the arts; the 
one which alone seems distinctly to differentiate 
our civilization from that of any other age; the 
one which Is doing more to modify human life 
than any other: the one which at once both pre- 
serves and di.stributes the results of all re- 
search, exploration, experiment and thought; 
the one which more efficiently promotes learn- 
ing, wisdom and all the fine and applied arts 
than any other,— this fact remains, that this 
craft has not received either from those who 
follow It or from those who use its products, the 
esteem, respect and attention which are Its due. 

While commerce, banking, railroad building, 
architecture, the fine arts, engineering, medi- 
cine, law, government, as well as can)entry. 
plumbing and a score of other professions and 
callings have been made subjects of studv in 
schools or colleges or universities or institutes 
of technology: have been dlscu.s.sed as subjects 
of study in scores of volumes and have bren 
handled in scores of educational toxt-book.s— 
while all this has been done for almost all other 
trades, crafts, arts and sciences, printing, which 
is the foster-mother of them all, has received no 
such recognition. 

1 do not attempt to explain this remarkable 
situation. That task must be left to the psy- 
chologist and the historian. And I do not wish 
to Imply that I hear from printers themselves 
any complaint about neglect, disrespect or fail- 
ure to appreciate their Importance and their 
difficulties. I am simply stating the fact that 
no great university. Indeed no .school of note 
of any character whatever, had, up to the vear 
1910, in this country at least, ever considered 
printing as a .subject worthy of a place In Its 
course of studies. 

The fact Is astoni.shing. I believe it will seem 
more astonishing still, when viewed in the pro- 
spective of a dozen years. 

Harvard University has maintained for nearly 
three years a graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, with a two-year course, which 
undertakes to give specialized Instruction lead- 
ing up to a husine.«»s career. It thus recognizes 
the claim of modern business to be regarded as a 
profession, equally with the applied sciences, 
medicine, law or divinity. The two years of 
graduate study, based upon the preliminary 
college course, comprise a series of new courses 
in general subjects, commercial law. economic 
resources, and Industrial organization, followed 
by the more specialized courses heading dlreetly 
to the business for which the student is fitting. 
The school Is designed for those aiming to fit 
themselves for ultimate attainment of posts of 
responsibility and leadership in the business 
world. There is no expectation of turning out 
captains of industry ready-made. Oraduates 
mujTt of course begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. 

To the speeialized courses for the second year 
of this school. Harvard has this year, lOin-n, 
added a course in prlntlncr. Of this course one 
special series of lectures is being given, under 
the hpadinJT. "An Introduction to the Technique 
of Printing," by a group of printers, manu- 
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Printing — Continued, 

facturera of printing masses, makers of print- 
ing inks and makers of paper, and by speclallsta 
in these and allied lines of Industry. 

This course, opened by an introductory lecture 
on January 30. 1911, may be said to mark an 
epoch in the history of printing. From it we 
may hope to see a notable change for the better 
in the attitude of the printer toward his calling 
and in the attitude of the public toward the 
printer. Perhaps one may more properly say 
that it. indicates that the change is already un- 
der way. No remarkable results are looked for 
in the near future. The number of students is 
small. The project is laid on new lines, in a 
field never yet pedagoglcally explored. Advance 
will be made by slow and cautious steps, in the 
hope that after a few years of careful experi- 
ments and close observation a tentative out- 
line for education, in so much of printing's tech- 
nique as a future master of shop-workers may 
need for his primary equipment, may be safely 

gromulgated. All this is in accordance with the 
est traditions of education and of Harvard it- 
self. 

This first course, introductory to the tech- 
nique of printing, is not a course in technique 
itself, though those who take it will be given 
opportunities to learn something of actual print- 
ing under the best modern conditions. It opens 
up the subject: it does not attempt to expound 
it save in outline. 

Briefly it is as follows:— 
Introductory Lecture— John Cotton Dana. 
The Preparation of the Manuscript— E. Byrne 

Hackett (two lectures). 
Type and Composition— D. Berkeley Updike 

(twelve lectures). 
Paper — 

William H. Wheelwright (four lectiu'es). 

Arthur D. Little (two lectures). 
Printing Ink— James A. Ullman (two lectures). 
Reproducing Processes — 

A. W. Elson (two lectures). 

William C. Huebner (one lecture). 
Printing Machinery — 

Herbert L. Baker (two lectures). 

Henry L. Bullen (two lectures). 

A. F. MncKay (two lectures). 
Printing Office Construction — 

Henry Lewis Johnson. 

Walter S. Timmls (two lectures). 
Printing Office Management — J. Horace McFar- 

land (throe lectures). 
Commercial Bookbinding— H. M. Plimpton and 

A. K. Barter (three lectures). 
Distribution— C. Chester Lane (three lectures). 

The auspices of this, the first university 
course in printing In the world's history, the 
first introduction of typography to the noble 
company of the humanities, since those days 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when 
the humanities presided so wisely over her 
earliest years — the auspices of this event are 
most favorable. Harvard has conferred a cer- 
tain dignity upon the typographer; the typog- 
rapher, we may well believe, will not only offer 
proper homage to the university which has thus 
honored him; but will also bring In his turn 
new honors to the university. 

It should bo noted that the existence of this 
first university course In printing is in part due 
to a group of men, calling themselves "The So- 
ciety of printers." who have for several years 
been qiiletlv and studiously at work at a two- 
fold task, first, that of strengthening their own 
powers as craftsmen through study and con- 
ference and, next, that of adding by precept 
and example to the dignity and effectiveness of 
their calling. 

Library association examination syllabus: 
practical bibliography. H: A. Sharp, 
comp. Lib. World. 13: 327-36. M3'. 'n. 

Library printing^. J: C. Dana. il. Printing 
Art. 6: 284-90. Ja. '06. 

A great revival of intjerest In printing has 
taken place in recent years, in which librarians 
have had a share. They can do much to further 
this good work by furnishing specific examples 
of good printing. Library printing Is of much 



more consequence than aerving merely as a 
vehicle of information. "We look upon print 
so much that we could get from it mucli train- 
ing in the appreciation and enjoyment of good 
design If the fundamental principles of good 
form were more often considered in It. Llbnul- 
ans are guardians of books and good printing. 
They should try to have all the print they issue, 
from the simplest blank to the most elaborate 
catalogue, so excellent of its kind that it will 
help by example to train all who see it In the 
appreciation of good design. Therefore print- 
ing should be a personal study for all librarians 
and they should endeavor to put the result of 
their study into practice. ... If the li- 
brarian renHxes that he Is exerting an influence 
for education in printing every time he puts 
out an example of it, and If he realises that 
of all the arts that of printing is the one which 
most immediately concerns hlra and the one 
which he as a guardian of print, is obligated 
chiefly to sustain, he will not only study print- 
ing, but will insist on making it good and wUl 
pay the price which it costs." EbEcellent ex- 
hibits of the more common library forms ac- 
company the article which is in its own typo- 
graphy a model of printing. 

Library printing. J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 
13: 35-7. F. '08. 

"Those who support a library are entitled to 
get from it printed Information, which makes 
it seem easier and better worth while to use 
it, and they may rightly demand that such 
printed information be presented with good 
taste. . . . Many catalogs indulgre in 89reral 
kinds and sizes of type. Bach kind mesns 
something to the pedantic compiler; but only 
adds confusion to the average reader." Book 
lists should be set plainly and simplv. There 
is seldom need for black-face type, italics or 
hanging indentations. "To select the best type 
of all possible ones and to arrange the chosen 
type in the best of all possible ways. . . is 
a most difficult art. It is so difficult, and the 
result — fine printing— Is so rarely apptredated 
that few will pay for it. Consequently, few 
print shops can afford to pay for the time, skill 
and fine taste necessary to produce it. Conse- 
quently, again, if a librarian wishes good print- 
ing he must supervise its composition to Its 
last detail and pay for the extra labor his su- 
pervision entails. This means that he must 
know somerthlng of both the craft and the art." 

Modern book. O. E. Clarke. Lib. Asst 

7: 266-70. D. '10. 
A brief discussion of printing presses, tj-pe 
and decoration. 

Preparinja: manuscript for the press. L: 

N. Wilson. Clark. Univ. Lib. Pub. i: 

119-30. Ja. *05. 

Contains directions on preparmg manuscript. 

and on proof reading. Discusses type setting 

machines, and agreenients with publishers. 

Present situation as to the orij^fin of nrint- 
inp. A. S. Root. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. 
Papers. 5: q-^t. *io. 

Protestant press in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Library, 3(1 scr. i: 54-/2. Ja. '10. 

Typoi>:raphic collection of the Grolier club 
and its classification. R. S. Grannisf. 
Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. 'II. 

Prints. See Pictures. 
Prison libraries. 

Sec alfto State institution libraries. 

Libraries in penal institutions of Xcw 

York state. Lib. J. 36: 635-7. D. '11. 
"Without any question whatever, the prlfon 
libraries need drastic changes in organisation. 
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Prison libraries — Co n t in u cd. 
in their collections and in their personal ad- 
ministration. lAKe the prison schools, they 
should be in the charge of persons with special 
skill and training, for their work should be 
made positive and direct agencies for the edu- 
cation and uplift of the prison population. No- 
where has the library such an opportunity for 
demonstrating its power in making better and 
more efflcient men and women than in the 
prisons; nowhere else is the need of it quite so 
great, and nowhere else is this great agency 
tor human uplift managed and organized in such 
an inefficient and helpless way." In the re- 
ports, however, from different prisons, there are 
encouraging signs of an awakening interest on 
the part of those in authority. A careful effort 
is being made, according to the report of the 
chaplain, to improve the quality of the books 
in the Sing Sing prison library. "This is being 
attempted by a careful process of selection and 
elimination. New books are selected with this 
end in view. When books are worn out and 
unfit for use they are not replaced with new 
ones unless they belong to the better class." 
About seventy percent, of the books read were 
fiction but it is to be expected that the men 
would read largely for recreation. "There 
seems, however, to be a growing appreciation 
of the privileges of the library for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge and mental develop- 
ment." Other reports are not so encouraging 
and in a number of institutions, notably the 
reformatories for women, there is an unfortu- 
nate lack of library equipment. Two recommen- 
dations previously made by the committee on 
prison libraries were that a buying list of 
books for prison libraries be prepared, and that 
city and village libraries be encouraged to ex- 
tend their facilities to the local jails and peni- 
tentiaries. The first is now being met by the 
league of library cofnmlssions. Miss Carey of 
the Minnesota commission is now at work on 
such a list. "Just how much has been done in 
the direction of our second recommendation 
w^e are unable to report, but we know of several 
city libraries which are attempting extension 
work in this line. Books used for this purpose 
are usually those which are about to be dis- 
carded because of wear, and which without loss 
to other readers may thus render a final service 
to the community. We see no reason why 
every public library where there is a jail or 
penitentiary should not provide healthful read- 
ing to the peculiarly needy inmates of these 
institutions. Every argument for a prison li- 
brary is an argument for a good supply of books 
in the Jails and every library has worn out 
books which it can put to a good final use in 
this way." 

Prison libraries. G. Riem. Bibliothekar. 
1:30-1. Jl. '09. 

Prison inmates as librarians. F: C. Hicks. 
N. Y. Times. Saturday R. 14:645. O. 23, 
'09. 

An argument against the appointing of pris- 
on inmates as librarians of prison libraries. 
"Kducaterl criminals Avho have made a failure 
of their lives mipht better bo employed with 
their hands. Their reading, as well as that of 
their enforced confreres might better be direct- 
ed by properly chosen civilian librarians. 

Report of committee on libraries for fed- 
eral prisons, 1910. C. Hadley. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 734-8. S. '10. 

Report of committee on libraries in fed- 
eral prisons, 1911. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 
206-10. Jl. '11. 

U«;e of books in prisons. A. C. Hill. Lib. 
J. 34:431-3- O. '09. 

"Reading must be the chief reliance in all 
efforts to increase the knowledge, correct the 
reasoning and improve the conduct of men 



segregated from society. . . . Reading should 
be judiciously but unsparingly restricted. . . . 
It is specially Important that men whose men- 
tal and moral qualities are diseased and dis- 
\?^A^\. should read books pathologically sound 
and health giving. . . . Reading should be 
carefully supervised." The prisons of New York 
^^^^^.J"^^'*'"*" schools for illiterate inmates, 
and the reading of these pupils is carefully 
planned and selected from the school library, 
bpecial lines of reading are devised to meet 
special needs. Civilian librarians, specially fit- 
librari ^ should be employed In prison 

Private libraries. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stevenson. Ind. 71: 1328-31. D. 14, 'II. 

y^^A}^l 5" J**^^i ^lX\c\Q are given under the 
Heading Book selection. 

Forming private libraries. Nation. 03: 
571-2. D. 14, 'II. 

In a libraiy corner. A. H. Joline. (In 
At the library table, p. 44-66) 

Library of autographed books. H. R. 
Gait. il. World's Work. 19: 12838-45. 
Ap. '10. 

Library of Jean Chapelain and its cata- 
logue. C. Searles. il. Bibliog. Soc. of 
Am. Papers. 5: 23-44. '10. 

Library of Richard Smith; 17th century. 
E. G. Duff. Library, n. s. 8: 113-33. Ap. 
'07. 

Private libraries of Rome. Lib. J. 32: 
412-3. S. '07. 

Stack-rooms in private houses. Ind. 67: 
1 1 58-9. N. 18, '09. 

A large closet may be utilized for an ar- 
rangement of reserve shelving. 

Professional men and the library. See Li- 
braries, Use of by the public. 

Proprietary libraries. 

Proprietary libraries and public libraries. 
L. Swift. Lib. J. 31: C272-4. Ag. '06. 

Proprietary library in relation to the 
public library movement. W. L Flet- 
cher. Lib. J. 31: C268-72. Ag. '06. 

A history of the proprietary library move- 
ment and discussion of the advantages to be 
gained by the patrons of the semi-public li- 
brary. 

Proprietary library's excuse for being. 

A. H. Stone. Lib. J. 31: C274-5. Ag. '06. 

"For people reasonably i>rosperous, reflnod 
and cultivated there is room for and need of 
something less crowded, restricted and busi- 
ness like than the imblic library, if there is to 
be preserved among us the real art of read- 
ing." 

Public documents. 

See also Archives; State documents. 

Advantageous use of public documents in 

a small library. A. A. MacDonald. Lib. 

J. 35: 503-5. N. '10. 

The problem presented to the librarian of the 

small library is how and what to choose from 

the hundreds of publications issued every year. 

"Do not attempt to get all. unless you have 

plenty of storage room and the demands made 

upon the library warrant It. But choose the 
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Public documents — Continued' 
various titles as other books are chosen, getting 
what your special community could use to ad- 
vantage." The most complete list for checking 
Is the Monthly catalog of public documents is- 
sued by the Superintendent of documents. Lists 
on special subjects as food and diet, water 
purification, forest service, dairy industry, etc., 
may be secured from the superintendent of 
documents upon request. The A. I>. A. Book- 
list now gives some of the popular general 
documents, and the Readers' Guide Abridged, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company 
also offers a check list. In cataloging, docu- 
ments should be treated as Individual books, 
giving the subject the Important entry. Much 
valuable material is often passed by un- 
noticed because the real title Is never empha- 
sized on cover or title page. The writer has 
found it worth while to paste a label giving the 
interesting title on the cover, and to Insert a 
hand made title page In front of the real one. 

Agricultural bulletins: their indexing and 
their use. J. F. Daniels. Lib. J. 30: 
930-1. D. '05. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents; a defense. W: L. Post. 
Lib. J. 33' 227-8. Je. '08. 

Author headings for United States pub- 
lic documents as used in the official 
catalog of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. 2d ed. O. 32p. '07. Supt. of doc. 

Bibliography of the official publications of 
the Confederate States of America. H. 
H. Morrison. Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. 
and papers. 3:92-132. '08. 

Building up a document department. A 
R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: 661-5. S. '06; Same. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 48-51 F. '07. 

A record of building up tlie public document 
collection of the New York public library. 
The official catalog of 431.520 cards contains 
both author and subject entries. The author 
entries are made according to th^:? inverted en- 
try plan which "has proved itself to bo sim- 
ple, sane and natural, for permanent bodies, 
in the large majority of cases, but awkward 
and unsatisfactory for temporary or special 
bodies in the majority of cases." In the case 
of serials, tabulated cards are used, which "pro- 
vide a space for every addition to the series, 
spaces for additions not in the library being 
left blank. When the volumes of a series have 
any bibliographical value a card is made for 
each volume and it may then happen that 
there are 20, 30 or more cards for a series." 
In the case of state serials a tabulated card 
is used which shows "in what volume of the 
collected documents any volume of a series 
may b<; found. . . . The subject catalog con- 
tains ro scientific or historical matter. It 
duplicates the public catalog only where pub- 
lic economics is concerned and was intended to 
show primarily the serials which governments 
Issued illustrating their own activity, rather 
than to show what the library contained on a 
given subject." Recently an arrangement has 
been constructed by which "the independent 
governments are arranged alphabotically. 
Each is followed first by tlie local political 
jurisdictions, then by the municipalities, then 
by the extraterritorial jurisdictions." The ar- 
rangement under each country conforms to the 
political changes of that country. "Thus in 
Frai.ce the documents pu])lislied by the as- 
semble nationale and the ministries of the 
third republic are preceded by those of the 
corps legislatif and the ministries of the sec- 
ond empire, these again by those of the as- 



semble nationale and the ministries of the 
second republic, and so on until the national 
constitutional assembly of 1789 is reached. 
From here on backward In point of date the 
arrangement Is by regnal periods." Instead of 
putting single treaties under all contracting 
parties as author the general heaaing Inter- 
national law Is used. Under International law 
the classification Is up to date "confined to 
treaties, collected, regional sub -arrangement; 
treaties, single, chronological sub-arrange- 
ment, and arbitration tribunals, chronological 
sub-arrangement, by date of treaty, au- 
thorizing tribunal. . . ' . As soon as the 
catalog was In fair working order, a care- 
ful canvass of It was made and a general 
alarm, so to speak, was sent out to state and 
federal bodies whose files had been allowed to 
lapse. . . . No record of any title, which, for 
one reason or another, is not In the library. 
Is ever destroyed. It is retained in its proper 
place In the catalog, easily identifiable, and 
serves two purposes, viz., that of keeping me 
informed of weak places in the collection and 
of acting as a sort of reserve order list." City 
dooumeKts of all American cities having up- 
ward of 25,000 population are collected and 
European cities of the same rank are also ask- 
ed for material. "We soon learned that, un- 
less appeals were periodically renewed, file.s 
would regularly lapse. To facilitate this re- 
newal we opened what we term a date record, 
a record showing the date on which each re- 
curring report of the series falls due, some- 
what on the plan of a borrowers' record in a 
public library." 

Centralization a needed reform in public 
document distribution. W: L. Post. 
Lib. J. 34:43-8. F. '09; Same cond. Pub. 
Lib. 14: 49-51. F. '09. 

The Documents office defines a public docu- 
ment as: "Any publication printed at govern- 
ment expense or published by authority of 
congress or any government publishing office, 
or of which an edition has been bought by con- 
gress or any government office for division 
among members of congress or distribution to 
government officials or the public.** Duplica- 
tion in present methods of distribution Is de- 
plored. Effort is being made to interest and 
instruct libraries as to the nature and value of 
documents, by means of catalogs, price lists, 
leaflets, etc. Centralized distribution Is advo- 
cated. "Distribution by sale is the most logical, 
economical, and profitable form which can be 
devi.sed for placing publications where they will 
be of the greatest service." Five ways of dis- 
posing of public documents are: "By free send- 
ing to libraries, which method should be super- 
vised and supported: by library exchanges, 
which, to be beneficial, should be encouraged 
by the elimination of red tape and antiquated 
methods: by sales as waste paper, which pro- 
vides a means of disposing of obsolete books, or 
accumulations resulting from over-printing: 
and last, but not least, by gratuitous distribu- 
tion, which is pernicious and should be com- 
pletely abandoned, except to Institutions of 
learning, libraries, and collaborators. These 
are the present methods as they should be con- 
ducted." 

Classifyinp: and cataloging public docu- 
ments. W: R. Reinick. Pub. Lib. 11: 
51-3. F. '06. 

Concerning^ publications of U. S. Depart- 
ment of agriculture. Pub. Lib. 11:106. 
Mr. '06. 

T^eaflets issued without serial numbers by the 
Department of agriculture are not considertnl 
as publications by that department. They 
are printed for use in correspondence and 
should not be distributed to, or listed by li- 
braries says Jos. A. Arnold, acting editor and 
chief of the division of publication. Department 
of agriculture. 
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Public documents — Continued. 

Congressional bills and reports in li- 

raries. W. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. i : 153- 

6. Jl. '07. 

Congressional bills and resolutions are at 
present ceni only 10 the Library of congress. 
And the John Crerar and the New York public 
libraries. They may be had on application to 
Washington however. The papsr discusses 
j)lans by which libraries which would make 
use of public bills might obtain them. 

Distribution of governinent publications 
and documents. H. Tapley-Soper. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 13: 373-83. X. '11. 

In Great Britain government documents are 
-divided into two classes. Class 1, Publications 
available for free distribution to public libraries, 
and Class 2, I'uolications not available for pres- 
entation to public libraries. Class 1 includes 
what are known as Lords' papers, Commons' 
papers, and Diplomatic and consular reports, 
and with a few exceptions these can be obtained 
free on application. Class 2 is divided into 
twenty sections, the most important from our 
point of view being Section F, 'llecord office 
works,' which includes the 'Calendars of state 
papers,' 'The Chronicles and memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland,' and similar publications. 
Other departments issue reports, catalogs, etc., 
and act as their own distributors. "Regarding 
the publications distributed or sold by the Sta- 
tionery office, it is difficult to discover what sys- 
tem. If any, is followed in the allocation of 
publications to the 'Free' and *Xon-free' lists, 
and it occasionally happens that applications for 
publications mentioned on the free lists are met 
with the reply 'not available.' " The metho<l 
of distribution seems due to "the inability 
of the available storage space of the Stationery 
office to accommodate the stock in hand any 
longer; and in order to overcome the trouble 
a grant is made to public libraries. A more 
haphazard and unintelligent method it Is diffi- 
cult to conceive. The convenience of the public 
or the demands of public libraries do not ap- 
parently enter into the calculations of the au- 
thority. Consequently you will find that li- 
braries which have participated in these grants, 
but which are not in a position to fill in blanks 
by purchase, contain many odd volumes without 
any hope of ever being able to complete the 
series." The Record publications are tne "very 
foundation of our history, both national and 
local. . . . Without them original research is 
an impossibility, and yet many of our principal 
public libraries are unable to secure them. In 
my opinion they are as essential to a library 
as dictionaries or chairs and tables. That the 
Public record office authorities hold a large sur- 
plus stock of these publications is proved by the 
distributions which have from time to time 
taken place, but they will not part with them 
until the want of space compels them to do so. 
... I think that we may take for granted that 
the authorities are sympathetic towards our 
claims, but that the trouble is that the grant 
made by the Exchequer is not sufficient to do 
more than is at present accomplished. The 
obvious remedy is to agitate for the grant to be 
increased. . . . The purchase of government 
publications by public libraries through agents 
under the present system is a monstrous im- 
position on the tax- payer, for he is actually 
paying for these goods twice over — once through 
the exchequer grant for the printing and dis- 
tribution of these records, and secondly through 
his local rates; and I feel sure if the case is 
properly placed before the authorities, and we 
endeavour to secure a proper backing for it, the 
jXlevance will be speedily redressed." 

Documents for small libraries. A. R. 
Hasse. Pub. Lib. 11: 5ii-3- ^^ '06. 

MIn Hasse thinks ttie depositing of govern- 
'»♦; documents in libraries a greater burden 
~ libraries can well stand, believing 



that a library can better afford to buy the few 
documents that it needs than store and take 
care of so many that are never used. 

Experiment station library. Experiment 

Station Record. 23: 501-4. N. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Agricultural libraries. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Marquis. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Government as publisher. Boekzaal. 3 : 48-52. 

F. '09. 

Emphasizes the need In the Netherlands of 
an official similar to our superintendent of doc- 
uments. 

Government documents. Dial. 40: 283-5. 
My. I, '06. 

Government documents and the small li- 
brary. M. K. Hasbrouck. Pub. Lib. 14: 
52-3. F. '09. 

The librarian of a small city library has no time 
to look through government documents and 
note their contents, and no place to shelve a 
constantly increasing collection of clumsy vol- 
umes. People who come to the library are 
looking for something easy to read — not for 
scientific truth. If documents could be had as 
desired, and if there were an index on the plan 
of the Readers' Guide, "sighing would be turned 
to joy." 

Government documents in small libraries. 

C: W. Reeder. 9p. pa. '10. Board of 

Library Commissioners of Ohio, 

Springfield, Ohio. 

A list of government publications useful in a 
small library is discussed. There are various 
ways of securing these documents. The small 
libraries can obtain them thru their congress- 
men, thru being put on the mailing list for cer- 
tain publications, and by purchase. The Farm- 
ers' bulletins offer instructions and suggestions 
for the practical farmer and may be obtained 
free. The Yearbook of the Department of agri- 
culture is virtually an annual encyclopedia of 
the year's progress in agriculture. It Is sent 
free on application to the department. The an- 
nual report of the American historical associa- 
tion Is very valuable. It can best be obtained 
from congressmen. The Bulletin of the Inter- 
national bureau of American republics "contains 
the latest information on the commerce, laws, 
new enterprises and general development of 
each republic." Its price is $2 per year. The 
publications of the census bureau are of great 
value. They are furnished free by the director 
of the census or members of congress. The Civ- 
il service commission sends its annual reports 
free on application. The Congressional directory 
is a valuable reference book on the government. 
It may be secured from members of congress or 
by purchase. The Congressional record is a 
"verbatim report of all that takes place In 
congress." Apply to congressmen for it. The 
Bureau of education issues Annual reports "de- 
voted to statistics concerning the educational 
system of the United States, and bulletins which 
contain descriptive material on educational sub- 
Ject.s. These publications are distributed free 
by the Bureau of education. The Experiment 
station record gives a "technical review of the 
current literature on agricultural investiga- 
tions", the literature not being confined to the 
United States. Its price is $1 per volume. The 
Annual reports of the Interstate commerce com- 
mission cover its proceedings. The commission 
distributes them free. The Annual reports. 
Special reports, and bulletins of the Bureau of 
labor cover industrial and social subjects ayid 
are sent on application to the Bureau. The Li- 
brary of congres.^ bibliographies are very useful 
and co.st from ten to fifteen cents each. The 
Dailv consular and trade reports are mailed to 
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Public documents — Coniinued. 
libraries which apply to the Bureau of manu- 
factures. The Bureau of statistics of the De- 
partment of commerce mails its Monthly sum- 
mary of commerce and finance and the 
Statistical abstract to those who apply for it. 
"The librarian that intends to be alive to his 
opportunity with government documents will 
get the Annual reports of the superintendent of 
documents for 1907 and 1908 and commit them 
to heart. They contain the best explanation of 
the present plan of distribution and other prob- 
lems with these publications that has been 
written." 

Handbook of United States public docu- 
ments. E. Everhart. $2.50. '10. H. W. 
Wilson. 

International exchanges. P. Brockett. 

Lib. J. 35: 435-7. O. '10. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading International exchanges. 

Library of public documents in the office 

of the .superintendent of documents. F. 

A. Crandall. Lib. J. 32: 203-6. My. '07. 

The library Is not specifically provided for by 
law and no money has ever been spent by It 
in buying books. Some of its volumes have 
however been acquired by exchange of docu- 
ments. "The law directs the public printer to 
supply to the Superintendent of documents a 
copy "of everything he prints except letterheads, 
blank forms, and confidential publications, and 
al.«iO directs every department of the government 
to supply a copy of everything it publishes." 
But this has not always insured copies of cur- 
rent publications to the documents office. 
Hearings before congressional committees and 
"separates" of sciontitlc bureaus have been 
particularly hard to obtain ^ and separate re- 
quests have usually been made for each one. 
The hearings are a peculiar sort of publication. 
"Thov Include evidence and arguments on sun- 
dry burning questions of the day, usually the 
evidence and arguments of experts or of the 
persons most niLer.-slcd. Tln-y are thus first 
hand material on great public questions and 
surely wortliy of publication if any public doc- 
um-^nts are. But under the int'.'rprotation of 
the printing law which has hitherto governed 
there is no provision for the preservation of 
these publications. The amount printed under 
this head every year runs into thousands of 
pages, but not a page is preserved in the print- 
ing ofllce. not a page is sent unsoliciti'd to any 
congressional document room or folding room, 
or any library." The reason is either that the 
hearings have been publie. or when private tho 
printing has been considered confidential and 
all copies have been sent to the committee or- 
dering them. Often it is only by keeping a 
sharp lof»koiit that the documents department 
knovs what has been printed. T'ntil lately the 
department has been a sort of documents clear- 
ing liOKse Init this has been disrontinued be- 
cauf-e the olhce biH'.un-* g<-»rged with documents. 
Tlio summary of the strength and weakness of 
the library is very interesting and instructive 
to on*^ v.-ho wirih -s to know wbat is ineluded In 
a c-omr'ete set of government docunn-nts. 

Make room for the document. Symposi- 
um. Pub. Lib. 14: 126-7. Ap. '09. 

Publir documents have positive value for the 
small library. The librarian must know what 
they contain and indexes must be available. 

Methods of distributing public docu- 
ment?, an address before the Associa- 
tion of American ap:ricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. W. L. Post, 
Monthly catalogue issued by Supt. of 
documents, p. 177. Nov. '08. 

While advocating strongly that documents 
should be sold, Mr. Post assures libraries that 



he is ready to render all possible assistance to 
them in securing information from documents, 
or the documents themselves. 

Need of systematic instruction in govern- 
ment documents. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 385- 
90. S. '08. 

New York City record. A. R. Hasse. Lib. 

J. 32: 207-8. My. '07. 

"The City is the name of the oflflclal organ 
of the city of New York. So far as I am aware 
no other American city supports an oflSdal or- 
gan. It is a custom common to continental 
municipalities, but does not seem to have been 
generally adopted In England or America. It 
is published daily except Sundays and legal 
holidays. It ''includes the publication of all res- 
olutions and ordinances of both boards of the 
municipal assembly, all recommendations of 
committees, all final proceedings of the legisla- 
tive branches, full copies of all messages of the 
mayor, and of all reports of departments or 
officers. . . . The paper Is an exceedingly val- 
uable aggregation of material of its kind, whose 
usefulness Is hopelessly frustrated by ... a 
villainous system of indexes. This stupid habit 
of creating valuable material and then block- 
adln«7 its use by the crudest makeup and the 
feeblest apologies for Indexes is so general a 
characteristic of official literature, that com- 
menting on the defects of the City record, in 
this respect, is only remarking upon that which 
is common to ninety-nine hundredths of all 
public documents. 

Obstacles to a proper use of documents 

by depository libraries. H: M. Gill. A. 

L. A. Bui. i: 149-53. Jh '07. 

It is diflUcult to obtain a complete set of gov- 
ernment publications for "there is no provision 
for the regular supply of reports and publi- 
cations not Included in the numbered serie>, 
and even the superintendent of documents finds 
it hard to procure them for the documents li- 
brary. The superintendent of documents re- 
ceives about 5O0 copies of documents for distri- 
bution to depository libraries. If the records in 
his office show that a copy has been mailed to 
a library, although a clerk may have failed to 
send it, or may have misdirected it. or it may 
have been lost in the mail, there is no warrant 
^In law for its replacement, and the unfortunate 
library will have to buy its copy." Often a li- 
brary' is loaded down with duplicates because 
of the various sources from which docum'^nts 
are distributed. Title pages and binders' titles 
do not always agree, and titles are often 
changed and are usually much too elaborate. 
"The greatest difficulty in the use of govern- 
ment documents is found in indexing and cata- 
loging them." Nearly every bibliographical list, 
check list or catalog is inadequate, and indexes 
are not only numerous but they have no uni- 
formity. Until recently more attention has 
been paid to author than to subject entries. 
Subject lieadings are frequently unsalisfaclorj'. 

Oii.c:lit not libraries of a certain .crrade to 
be created permanent depositories of 
public documents. Lib. J. 33: 150-1. Ap. 
'08. 

At present the law gives senators and repre- 
sentatives the right to name the libraries in 
their districts which shall be depositories of 
government documents. 

Outline for a working collection of pub- 
lic documents and aids to its use. W: 
L. Post. A. L. A. Bui. 3' 315-26. S.; 
Same. Lib. J. 34:538-45- D- '09. 

Documents and journals of the colonial and 
revolutionary period do not come within the 
limits of government publications. These have 
been adequatelv described by P. L. Ford U| 
Material for a bibliography of the Continental 
congrress and H. Frledenwald In the report w 
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Public documents — Continued. 
the American historical society for 1896. The 
^8 volumes of American state papers must be 
the main reliance of librarians for the docu- 
ments of the early congresses. The familiar 
sheep-bound set of congressional documents 
which is distributed to depository libraries in- 
cludes documents and reports, and is now sent 
to libraries in a special library edition bound 
in buckram. Reference aids in studying this 
series are the Checklist covering the 1st to 
o3d congresses, 18^, the Tables of and anno- 
tated index to the congressional series of Uni- 
ted States documents, 1902, with the advance 
sheets supplement, and documents Indexes of 
the volumes of each session gf congress. The 
separate departmental publications are numer- 
ous, and there is no adequate guide to them. 
The agriculture department has published a 
list of its publications. The proceedings of 
congress are found chiefly in the Annals of 
congress, the Register of debates, the Con- 
gressional globe and finally, from 1873 on, in 
the Congressional record. Congress has also 
Issued many miscellaneous, unnumbered doc- 
uments such as Elliott's Debates and School- 
craft's History of the Indian tribes. Various 
indexes to the whole series of public documents 
have been attempted, from Poor's pioneer pub- 
lication down to the Documents' catalogue 
which began with the 54th congress. There 
is still no adequate guide and checklist to the 
entire output of government documents. 

Output, distribution and cataloging of 
government documents. W: L. Post. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 135-45. JL '07. 

According to law the member of congress 
from each congressional district has a right 
to name a library which shall be the depository 
of public documents in that district. This dis- 
tribution of documents costs the United States 
$300,0100 a year. Oft3n this generosity is a 
burden to the libraries receiving the books as 
they have not room to accomodate them. When 
documents are returned to the superintendent 
of documents they should be properly packed, 
often they are nothing but a mass of paper and 
boards when they reach the office. Public doc- 
uments should be treated by each library as a 
port of their reference department. This is a 
provision of the United Stat3s law. They are 
the property of the United States, not of in- 
dividual libraries. The new law "remo\-es from 
the sheep bound sets all the annual and serial 
publications, giving them to you in their first 
issues, and therefore you will not be forced 
hereafter to go through the sheep bound vol- 
umes to find them." A check list is In process 
of compilation whiclj will cover every publica- 
tion issued by the government. Government 
publications are now advertised in the news- 
papers and this will help to popularize them. 

Printed series cards for public docu- 
ments. A. C. Tilton. Pub. Lib. 15:181- 
4. My. '10. 

Public documents and the small library. 
N. Y. Libraries. 2: 222-3. Ap. '11. 

The freshest and best literature on many 
subjects of popular interest appears in public 
documents. This wealth of material must be 
brought to the attention of readers for they 
seldom call for documents as such, and are not 
attracted by a document-filled shelf. "Docu- 
ments accumulated without discrimination, 
placed In a corner by themselves and left to 
take care of themselves, are usually not worth 
the shelf room they require. But if they bo 
selected with the same care and discrimination 
as are given to books, carefully classified and 
arranged by subjects, and the material in 
them be made easily available by a good sub- 
ject catalog, the documents can be made a 
means of greatly enriching the library and 
will be as much used in reference work, at 
leact, as the books for which large sums of 
money must be spent." 



Public documents as a library resource. 

C: W. Smith. Lib. J. 32: 195-8. My. '07, 

The possibilities of a document collection 
have been largely overlooked by librarians be- 
cause they are considered such a difiicult class 
of books to use. They should not be regarded 
as a source for raw material. They are of 
practical value to practical people in nearly all 
vocations in life and are frequently marked by 
a style and literary quality of high rank. "In 
a representative Collection of public documents 
the liousekeeper will be able to find reliable 
information in regard to foods, their cooking and 
their nutritive value and cost. The butcher 
will find illustrations of the various cuts of 
meat The grocer can here post himself upon 
food adulterations and can read analyses of cer- 
eal breakfast foods and baking powders which he 
may wish to recommend to his customers. The 
physician will be InLtrested in the Lealth reports 
and studies upon the various epidemic disea- 
ses. The farmer will find practical hints upon 
the cultivation of his crops, with the best 
methods of eradicating weeds and checking the 
ravages of injurious insects. . . . Politicians may 
wish to inform themselves upon laws, treaties, 
tariffs, salaries and current political history. . . . 
In the field of American political history no 
considerable work can be done without recourse 
to the United States public documents. Were 
all other books and records destroyed, it would 
be possible from the federal documents alone 
to rewrite a fairly comprehensive history of 
the United States from the adoption of the con- 
stitution to the present time. The publications 
of the bureau of education are of particular 
service to teachers." There are several rea- 
sons that explain the hitherto small use of these 
documents. They are usually issued in un- 
attractive binding and with ambiguous or mis- 
leading titles. They are either not indexed 
at all or the work is poorly done. "The cata- 
log of the average library gives but little In- 
formation as to the contents of the various 
sets of documents, and librarians themselvesi 
are not always able to render proper assistance. 
. . . Personal familiarity on the part of the 
librarian is essential to the large usefulness of 
a collection of public documents." 

Public documents in small libraries. H. 

H. Ballard. Lib. J. 34:91-2. F.; Same. 

Pub. Lib. 14:84-6. Mr. '09. 
A clever rhymed account of a live question. 

Public documents in small libraries. C. 
Evans. Pub. Lib. 12: 345-7. N. '07, 

The New York state library bulletin on Uni- 
ted States documents gives a list of nineteen 
government serials, that should be in every 
library. It also gives a supplementary list of 
sixteen complete single documents that are use- 
ful in any library. Serial sets should be kept 
up to date. "There are at the present nine 
different ways in which it is possible to obtain 
a doruraent. They are as follows: one from the 
bureau issuing the document, one from the de- 
partment to which the bureau is subordinate, 
one from the superintendent of documents, one 
from your representative in congress and one 
from each senator of your state, and a second 
copy trom each of the last tlhiree by asking for 
it by document number instead of by title." 
"VNIien a single document is wanted the best 
way is to apply to your representative. In the 
case of serials get him to have the library 
placed on the permanent mailing list. In small 
libraries do not keep these books by themselves 
but treat them as you would any other vol- 
umes. In catalogring government documents 
"enter each set or volume under the specific 
bureau or division responsible for its publica- 
tion, never under the department to which the 
bureau belongs. For example: enter the Statis- 
tical abstract of the U. S. under U. S. — Bureau 
of statistics, not under the Department of com- 
merce and labor, Bureau of satlstics." The 
inverted form of heading as U. S. — Statistics, 
Bureau of, is the form preferred. "Put all pam- 
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~wt.Xhtt name diss fn oce pamphlet box. 
Pone Kubte^t-mrd tor the cataloe to 
""' paniphleta in the aame box. For 
„, .. , have a. Bubjeet-cird In Piir cata- 
. ,^F Bolts, and. on this card we merely aay 
-inpblcte, with tbe call number G3I-pampblet 
I Its proper plBj;e." 

Public documents in technical libraries. 
". H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 156-8. 
Jl. '08. 
'I . . . urite (1) a ftetler knowlpdjte by ref- 
mco librarians, of tha public documenla, In- 
ciudlnB Indices, contents and scope 12) the In- 
clusion at Ibe public djcuminla amongr the 
^■liable resourcM o( the library (3) an ex- 
' 1 by the government of tbe indexing so 
f-gun aiW recently abandoned (4) a more 
impt delivery o( public documents to Ubra- 

Rcferencc use of public documents. A. 

Marple. D. 7p. n.p. '07. Des Moines 

public library, Dcs Moines, la.; Same. 

Lib. Work. 2: 107-10. Jl, '08. 

Vhen public documents are made available by 

CBtaloKlng they are a valuable asset to ony 

library. "Mo»t at the books on statlHllcB in this 

country are compiled fr< 
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to be able to use these I>ookB 
cial reports of departraenta a: 
than annual reports, bi 






:e more IntcrestinB 

_ ._ ..._ latter give a good 

.. work of each dep:irt men t. The 

farmers" bulletins treat of practical aubjecta of 
great benefit to the farmer. Some ot these ajQ 
"Use of Iruit as food. The lawn, Fotiitops and 
other mot crops aa food. Apple and how to 
grow It. Standard varieties ot chickens. Facts 
about milk, Bread nnd the principles of bread 
moklns- . ■ - Our library binds each year 
the Farmers' bulletins. Bulletins ot Ihii bureaus 
of animal industry. Chemistry. Foresto'. Plant 
Industry, Experiment station, nnd the ExpTl- 
menl station records. Cards are made for tha 
subjects ot these bulletins and Incorporated Into 
our document calRloe." They may be procured 
at ii nominal cost from tbe AErlcuitural depart- 
ment In the Agricultural year hook for iWB 
the foIlowlnB subjects: "DlTerBinBd farm 






I the 



, Bush 



plant Introduction. Relation ot Irrlgration 
tarnilnE, ProralslnK new fruits, Can: 
InK farm Va! — " 






annual reports ot 
r American republics 
agricultural and In- 



glvea full Inform — _._ . . 

dUBtrial conditions In these repuhltCB. "No ref- 

publlahed^by thi ~ 



' without the bulletins 
These are at 
n number." Some of the moBt use- 
._. BubiectB are Child labor In the United 
States. Negroes In the United States. Irrigation 
In the United Slates. StatlBtlca of women at 
work, IMO. The congresalonai directories are 
valuable reference books. "The one tor the 
Fltly-seventh coiiKresB, second eesBlon. Is a bi- 
ographical directory covering the years from 
1774-1908. First comes the executive offloers of 
the United States. 178»-1S03: next the Contl- 
nental oongreas with the place and lime of 
sesslona, presidents, clerks, and deiegales of Ihs 
congreBs; last Is a list of the 



tatives 



Ingres 



the fifty-seventh, and the latter bait ot the 
book la taken up with short biographies ot all 
senators and representatives. The Congression- 
al directory of the nfly-elghth congress, special 

rongresslonal districts outlined and numbered." 
The manuals ot the House of repreBentatlves 
anslltullon of the United States, 



ir reports often give short i 

"Last year one of the reports { 
I ot the hny or cooking box, 



list et things to be cooked and Just how to COOk 
them, . . . From tbe consular reports on 
France we have this material: Aerial navigation 
in France, American chamber oi commerce, Am- 
erican securities. Manufacture ot artificial aiifc 
Bank ot FYs nee. Poisonous tieans. Decreasing 
birth rate. Cognac bmndy. Care ot tbe e^ed, 
French financlat conditions, etc. . , . The 
reports ot the Bureau of education should be In 
wery library," They contain artlcies on such 
Bubjecta as "Pensions In German universities. 
Digest of the school lawi of different etates. 
University ot Paris during the middle ages. 
Temperance Instruction in the public schools. 
. . . Bulletins ot the Labar department dis- 
cuss the various subjects of labor, such ss Co- 
operative communities In the United Stales. 
Co-pertnerahip In England, Cost of living, and 
Decisions ot courts afteotlng kibor." fii the 
Smithsonian Institution r^>ort8 are found the 
following "History of some discoveries of pbo- 
tofrraphy. Morocco. Evidence of evohttlon. Bees 
and flowera. Old age. Pewter and the revival 
ot Its use." The American historical associa- 
tion reports are published by the Snrtlhsonian 
" — — ...-^.- "Among the 



institution and are v 






Lined Ii 



library than the one on Indian basketry, pub- 
lished by the U, S. NSitiOnal museum. There 
are MS pages In the book. Two-thirds of them 
are illustrations, many of them In colors." The 
handbook ot American Indiana by the Ethnology 



should be In Pv> 
Geological survey publlshi 



ilbrar: 



The U. 



.... _.-lgln of r«- 

.... ^ _.. _. . United St&tea. The 

bibliographies published by the I-lbraiy of con- 
gress are Indlspenss-hle when hunting tip debate 
material. "They cover such subjects as Imml- 
grail on. Trusts. Mercantile marine aubsldlei, 
Ljibor and strikes. Reciprocity, Municipal *i- 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on pub- 
lic documents. A, R, Hasse. Lib. J. 30; 
Cga-ioi, S. '05. 
The report covers legislation that attects ptill- 
lie documents from ISDT-llKIG. cataliiRlaE. cud 
enterprises, instruction In different schools, and 
a list of the more Important documents Issued 
In 1904-1B06, also American state doeunenls. 
and foreign documents. 

Report of the committee or public docu- 
ments. A. R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: CUfi- 

5. Ag. '06. 

"The comparatively limited use of puMIr 
documenta In the majority ot libraries when 
compared with the cost ot cataloging and 
malntenanci', probably mohea ttiem one of the 
most expensive assets ot a library. If tber ore 
carted away into cellar or attic, tbere la a 
breach of the trust whloh exacts that these 
booka be made and kept available. If they aTB 
aheh-ed. ■Ihen a disproportionate amount of 
la beloE given by most Itbisrtei to 



the library Is c 

ICC on r>t)blic liocii- 
Pub. Lib. 12: 251-4. 



by the library, their 



Jl.; Same. A. L. A. 



A system of depository distribution Of public 
docunents was by Uie law of IRM and 1«M 
^sBlonal designation. 

Hence llie basis of distribution ".'_ .„. ._ 

1SB9 there were twelve depositories. In 1»M 
there were 600. This Increase la out Of all 
nropoo-tlon to the demand for the docuraenla. 
*"■■" ■" "' 5 BO years that the deponltorr 
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Public ioemaeats^Coiiliiiueil. 

the VHlikLbte Information iMked up in Ihem 

has not been made accVHSlbJe. Librarians 



Erpponderanoe which mere bulk hSA given to 
sderal docomenta, Is the entire ell ml nation 
thereby o( interest In locnl documents,-' and In 
"lime to come thesa will be ot the Brettteat 
service to the historian, uslne that word In Its 
wideat meanlnR. To-day is the time to collect 
them, for to-day the InstUullons which they 
rejiteecat axe In a formative period," 

Report of committee on public docu- 
ments, 1910. G; S. Godard. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 759-6o- S, '10. 

Report of the committee vn public doeu- 
racnts, 1911. A. L. A. Eal, 5: 90-1. JI. 

The committee advises that the superintend- 
ent of documents be urged to publish a dally 
or weekly checklist of publications Issued, 
Many libraries are handicapped in their refer- 
ence work by the necessity of waltlnE- (or the 
monthly list. 

Smal! library's solution for public docu- 
ments. J. G. Smith. Pub, Lib. 11: 514. 
N. '06. 



by subjects ami authors, l. _ „. 

loKUO,' Including all publications at the period 
Of a niOBle Beuioh, later of a. ■IoeIh congress. 
. . .13) The 'DucinnenI index.' including only 
the pongreselonal Bet of documents and in lltle- 
a-llne Index form. . . . still keeping each pub- 
lication under Its government bureau aiilhnr. 
alphabetically by such goverment authors." 
Since Jan.. 1B06, the alphabetical index to the 
Monthly catalogue has been discontinued and 
the entries have been rearranBed. With this 
new Bjrangement and the loes of the index it 
is olmoat hopeless for anyone except a docu- 
ment-expert to find anything in the catalogue. 
United States government documents for 
the small and medium sized library. W. 
M. Hepburn. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 1-5. O. 



■oS. 



B conaldered de- 
ming tlie space 



U. S. government documents in small li- 
braries. J. L Wycr, jr. 3d. ed. D. 28p. 
15c. '10- A. L. A. Pub. Board. 

A third edIOon, revised and enlarged, of the 
pamphlet flrEt published In 1904. A second 
edition slightly altered and enlarged was Issued 



an asBcmhiy room and arranged them In se- 
ries. Iben discarded many of uitle use to that 
library and "accessioned, classified, Bheif-llsted 
and cataloged" those to be retained. Certain 
valuable monogTa.ptis were cataloged and the 
remaining material bound with them ignored. 
"Series that apii^ar monthly as unliound 
pamphlets and afterward come to us boimd 
are treated as periodicals. To secure mono- 
graphs on special subjects the government cat- 
alog Is consulted. The CongTMslonal record Is 
filed In the men's reading room until the open- 
ing of a new session of eoneroas. then it Is 

Substance of the laws in reference to 
Confederate Stales government publi- 
cations, ir. R. Mcllwaine. Bibliog. Soc. 
of Am. Proc. and papers. 3:85-91. "08. 
United Stales government documents. 
James Ingersoil Wyer, jr. (Bulletin 
102. Library school zi. New York state 
library.) O. 7-78p. pa. ise, '06. N. Y. 
state education dept. 
A valuable pamphlet tor librarians. It dis- 
cusses the production and nature of goveriunent 
publications: how they may be acquired; thi- 
method of arrangement and classlH cation in 
libraries: rules for cataloging; and a. list ot the 
Indexes to them that have been published. 

United States government documents: a 
list that should be in even llie sm.^llcst 
public library. J. 1. Wyer, jr. N. Y. 
Libraries, i: 43-5. Ja. '08. 

United States public documents and their 
catalogs. E. E, Clarke. Lib. J- 31: 317- 
8. Jl. '06. 

"In UK Mr. Am«s Issued his 'Check list of 

fublic documents . . . l8t-&3d congress.' .... 
1 1K9-I. Mr. Ames's 'Comprehensive index, 
IgSS-93,' appeoreu. . . . Since 1S9S, the present 
•eries of gulden to the documents, are as* fol- 
»OWS: {If the Monthly ca,taIogue. Inciudinff all 
United States publications, entered under the 
dciartmenis and bureaus Issuing tnem. the 
Imttfr arranged according to their organijatlon 
tn the government: (2) Bie torg». full catalog 
■" "* public documents of the United Slates, 



documents, 1^06. 



United States public documents in Cali- 
fornia libraries. News Notes of Cal. 
Lib- 4:432-8. O. 'og. 

A ctassined list of documents most useful In 
libraries with instructions for securing them. 

U,";* of documents in the public library. 

W. R. Reinick. A. L. A. Bui. 1: 146-9. 

J I. 'OT. 
"The iargs library which does a large amount 
of reference work should collect all documental 
while In Jhe case of the small library, the li- 
brarian would have to use his judgment in 
selecting. . . . Every librai-y ahould collect the 
pnbllrutlona of the state and city In which It 
Is located, especially those documents relating 
to the political history." Even when a libraj-y 
is a denoslbory it does not necessarily receive 
all the Unltrd States documents, and these are 
only sent (rora the date the library was so 
designated. It the Library of congress would 
"publish a weekly or monthly bulletin Ot the 

which they receive. It would enable the HImti- 
rlan to know what has been published, and ho 
could send for such publications as he thinks 
would suit the demands of his library." The 
Free library o( Philadelphia chissifles public 
documents by Btates, cities and national gov- 
Unlted States publications are how- 
assifled by depaJ-tments. -AJl the re- 
nd important papers contained In them 
taloged under the sutUor. subject and 

■' -^en it seei " "■- " 

ily a llmil__ .. __ _ . 

the cataloging of documents, I 
Ihinli that the labor could Oest be spent U|Wn 
the subject catalog, as from personal expe- 
riences I nnd that the majority of people ask 
for reports upon a specific subject." It Is a 
iristnke In cataloging to write the entire title 
on the card. As the primary use of the catalog 
Is for the public, the short title Is enough. 
Keep the check list up lo date keeping track 
of the data when publications are received. 
This enables one to write (for reports whem they 
are due, "No referenca work worth speaking 
of can lie done without referring to dociunenta. 
Every compiler ot an encyclopedia, year book. 
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Public documents — Co n tinned. 
editor of a newspaper, etc., has to depend upon 
these reports as authority for the statements 
which they make. The manufacturer has to 
depend upon these reports for his prices, new 
discoveries, inventions, and in finding a market 
for his goods. Governments and states are con- 
stantly making Investigations on numerous sub- 
jects, the cost of which would prohibit most 
people undertaking them. The results of these 
investigations are then published in different 
reports, and the library that keeps its document 
collection up to date, is able to give the public 
more recent data thdn the reference book, as 
very often the reference book has hardly been 
published before there are later government re- 
ports made upon subjects contained In It." 
Put paper boomd ]>amphlets in a cheap pam- 
phlet box, and paste the title on the box. 

Uses of government documents in the uni- 
versity library. L. Ambrose. Lib. J. 
30: C86-91. S. '05. 

The congressional documents in a university 
library were checked with red Ink in Crandall's 
checklist of public documents. "The serial 
numbers [given in this checklist] w^ere put on 
the backs of volumes of the sheepbound set 
with stub pen and black ink, until the point 
was reached in the .set where the documents 
were sent from Washington with this serial 
number on the back as part of the lettering. In 
the ultimate organization of the library now In 
progress, the sheep-bound set will be kept to- 
gether and the volumes referred to by a call- 
number composed of U. S. and the serial num- 
ber. The departmental publications will be 
classified according to their subject matter. . . . 
The federal documents have entered into uni- 
versity work in [many] ways. . . . The demands 
on the congressional series are as varied as Its 
contents. One professor, whose department cov- 
ered political science, international law, and di- 
plomacy, picked out 250 volumes from this se- 
ries for the use of his classes, as well as the 
reports Issued by the department of state. The 
debates, proceedings of congress under what- 
ever title, the American archives and American 
state papers, and selected volumes from the 
congressional series have furnished original 
sources for the seminar in Amerioan history, 
as also the statutes at lar^e and collections 
of treaties and international conventions. . . . 
Whole sets of reports issued by the treasury 
department have been in the economics sem- 
inar for months at a tim<\ The Ofllcial records 
of tlie war of the rebellion have served the 
history people. The reports of the bureau of 
education are consulted by many, and are In 
constant demand for the work of the depart- 
ment of education. The set of the last cen- 
sus is in the reading room w-ith other reference 
books. . . . Even the institution that has now 
no graduate courses should give attention to 
collecting documents, for this advanced work 
may be developed in the future. Documents are 
sources, and as such ossentlnl in a university 
library where real work is done." 

Utilizinpf p-overnmcnt documents. W: S. 
Merrill. Lib. J. 32: 361. Ag-. '07. 

"At the Newberry library we have found pub- 
lic documents of the utmost use in nearly every 
line of reference work, and the government in- 
dexes to them are Indispensable. The work 
which the government is doing in indexing 
these publications is just so much labor and 
money saved to the libraries of this country. 
. . . How many librarians of small libraries 
In farming communities appreciate the service 
they may render to the material welfare and 
profit of their region by posting up a well- 
.selected list of publications of the Department 
of agriculture that bear upon improved meth- 
ods of cultivation? The adoption of these 
methods will mean dollars and cents to the 
farmers who have acquaint?d themselves with 
tliom and have applied them in the field. One 
farmer, who can raise two bushels where he 



formerly raised one, or can produce a better 
grade of vegetable. Is enough to 'boom* the li- 
brary where he was put on the track of the 
new scheme." 

Ways and means of popularizing govern- 
ment documents. E. Everhart. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 382-5. S. '08. 

"In many libraries the federal documents 
have been received for several decades and either 
relegated to basements or elevated to attics, 
whichever might be the more convenient dump- 
ing ground. ... As by far the greater number 
of these stored documents belong to the Con- 
gressional set issued previous to 1895 and con- 
sequently without serial numbers, their correct 
arrangement and classification can be readily 
accomplished by means of the revised check- 
list, officially known as the Tables of and anno- 
tated Index to the congressional series of United 
States public documents. . . . This revised 
checklist — which for serial documents super- 
sedes the 2nd edition of the checklist issued In 
181*5 — Is so clearly arranged that from It serial 
numbers may be assigned to the unnumbered 
congressional documents by even the least ex- 
perienced — the only requisite being accuracy In 
transferring numbers. After these serial docu- 
ments have been labeled and arranged In nu- 
merical order attention can be given the de- 
partmental bound and pamphlet editions re- 
spectively. For these the 3rd edition of the 
checklist, still Incomplete, or the preceding edi- 
tion of 1895 will prove useful guides. The 
bound volumes may be cataloged In the same 
way as ordinary works while the pamphlets 
should be stored In boxes labeled according to 
the authors and In time when a sufficient num- 
ber of consecutive Issues have been accumu- 
lated all such pamphlets not duplicated in the 
cloth or sheep sets should be bound and cata- 
loged. . . . After all the documents have been 
systematically arranged and cataloged there is 
the further need of a comprehension of their 
contents. While the various Indexes are of 
considerable importance, they are far from be- 
ing adequate. The librarian must know the 
character of the numerous publishing offices, 
how they collaborate with, duplicate or supple- 
ment each other. In order that an Inquirer by 
stating his subject may be served at once with 
pertinent material. For example, it Is not suf- 
ficient to know that each department of the 
government service issues an annual report- 
it must also be undej'stood when these reports 
are T'urcly administrative, when they contain 
equally valuable reports on special investiga- 
tions, and lastly when they are mainly useful 
for other than administrative features." In 
libraries whore both the congressional and de- 
partmental series "have been received, the for- 
mer, notwithstanding its binding, is preferable. 
For this reason: Not only are the annual re- 
ports of the departments here included but 
there are also many of the most Important bul- 
letins, special reports and other contributions. 
Now many of these publications are not sent 
to lil^raries in any other form, while others are 
distributed In unsubstantial paper covers. Con- 
sequently if the df^partmental issues be di."- 
carded leaving only the serial documents and 
those departmental issues not duplicated 
therein, it will be found that a groat deal of 
space can be gained. The plan of listing in the 
catalog the corresponding serial numbers to the 
annual reports, bulletins, etc. to be found in 
the congressional documents has proved an 
ample and simple guide to their direct loca- 
tion." 

What shall we do with public documents? 
W: S. Rossiter. Atlan. 97: 560-5. Ap. 
'06. 

A statement concerning the Increase In the 
number of go-^ernment publications, the present 
method of distribution, and the system of dis- 
tribution by sale. 

What the Canadian government is doing 
for Canadian libraries. M. Dewey. Lib. 
J. ZZ' 17-8. Ja. '08. 
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Public documents — Co n i in u ed. 

Work of the Documents office for libra- 
ries; discussion led by W: L. Post. A. 
L. A. Bui. 2: 390-406. S. '09. 

Public use of the library. See Libraries, 
Use of by the public. 

Publicity for libraries. See Advertising the 
library. 

Publishers and publishing. 

See also Books, Making of; Booksellers 
and bookselling; Copyright; Prices of books; 
Printing. 

Book publishing. J. B. Lippincott. Ann. 
Am. Acad. 28: 1-15. Jl. *o6. 

Book war: another comment. H. Barlow. 
Lib. World. 9: 198-201. D. '06. 

A defense of the publishers. 

Foulis press. R. D. Macleod. Library, 3d 
ser. i: 172-89. Ap. '10. 

A Glasgow publisher of the 18th century. 

How books are made. E. T. Stiger.- Ind. 
63: 1220-4. N. 21, '07. 

The story of the making of a book from the 
time the publisher receives the manuscript un- 
til the book is ready for the market. 

Plan of the American publishers' associ- 
ation adopted at a meeting held Jan., 
9, 1907. I^ib. J. 32: 20. Ja. '07. 

Protestant press in the reign of Queen 
Mary. Library. 3d ser. i: 54-72. Ja. '10. 

Publisher in peace time. J: Murray. Con- 
temp. 90: 761-71. D. '06. 

Publishing houses of France. A. F. San- 
born, il. Bookm. 30: 241-52. N. '09. 

Writers and the publishing trade, circa 
1600. P. Shearyn. Library, n.s. 7: 337- 
65. O. '06. 

Purchase of books. See Book buying; Book 
selection; Prices of books. 



Quartos. See Shelf arrangement. 



R 



Railroad libraries. 

Railway libraries. Lib. J. 30: 927-8. D. '05. 

•*In the United States ... 48 railroads, rep- 
resenting approximately 53 per cent of the total 
railway mileage, report library and reading- 
room features. The.se roads have about 800. OuO 
employes, or about 60 per cent, of all the rail- 
way employes of the country. The number of 
volumes in their libraries is about 250.000. . . . 
SAlIroads In Mexico. Panama (since 1860), Eng- 
I,. India, Uganda, South Africa and Australia 
Iftaartes." 

e Book rarities. 



Reading. 

Bee also Book lists; Children's reading: 
Fiction; Non-flction. 

American education and President Eliot's 
tive-foot library. L B. Richman. la. Lib. 
Q. 6: 49-51. O. '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 15: 
142-4. Ap. '10. 

Analytic library catalogue. M. P. Will- 
cocks. Lib. Assn. Rec. 13: 91-7. Mr. 
'11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
headmg Annotation. 

Anathema upon finger-posts. N. D. C. 
Hodges. Lib. J. 35: 295-8. Jl. '10; Same. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 593-7. S. '10. 

Are readings and reading circles desir- 
able? affirmative. W: B. Thorne. Lib. 
Asst. 7: 98-9. Mr. '10. 

Are readings and reading circles desir- 
able? negative. J. F: Hogg. Lib. Asst. 
7: 99-100. Mr. '10. 

Books and book-shelves. Atlan. 105: 430- 
2. Mr. '10. 

Books and boys. B. Matthews. Ind. 67: 

1 1 17-9. N. 18, '09. 

The average undergraduate should not be ex- 
pected to take kindly to literature and devel- 
op a literary instinct. "He ought to be ex- 
posed to the contagion of literature, with the 
hope that he may catch it But nothing 
is more certain than that too much must not 
be expected of him. Even with the best teach- 
ing, not one undergraduate in ten can be lured 
into reading the 'Iliad' or 'Paradise lost' for 
the fun of it. The 'Odyssey,' on the other 
hand, is a rattling good yarn, and a normal 
youth can be tempted to read it in Langs 
translation just as he would read 'Huckleberry 
Finn,' without suspecting that he would make 
acquaintance with a masterpiece." 

Books and reading. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 13: 257-67. Ag. '11. 

The highest and noblest kind of reading is 
that reading which gives suggestions for 
thoughts. "The measure of a book's mental 
and spiritual utility is precisely in the ratio of 
its suggestiveness, its capacity to act as a stim- 
ulant to thought." It is not so much what the 
author thinks as what he makes you think that 
makes the book valuable. Book knowledge is 
not knowledge at all. The world's greatest 
thinkers have flourished in comparatively book- 
less ages. "Reading," as John Locke says, 
"furnishes the mind only with the materials 
of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we 
read ours." 

Books and the efficient life. J. A. B. 
Scherer, A. L. A. Bui. 5: 179-85. Jl. '11. 

Borrower and his book. F. L. Rathbone. N. 
Y. Libraries, i : 228-32. Jl. '09. 

In guiding the reading of library patrons, the 
principal task is that of arousing the imagina- 
tion, and overcoming the lack of initiative. In 
the selection of reading, people follow the line 
of least resistance, which is usually the recom- 
mendation of their neighbors or the backing of 
book reviews or the availability of volumes in 
the new book case In the library. Impersonal 
suggestion may be employed by means of care- 
ful selection and purchase of books, the removal 
of books when their usefulness is passed, or 
their value superseded, and the establishment 
of such customs for borrowers as shall make 
possible the freest use of the library that is 
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r may have, U would be better lo 'te- 
ti moie care end Ilirmv open ttie bor- 
cusiomB." It Is better that a book 

vhen caiUod tor, the patron may leave 
II tor II. and be notlQed by poBtal card 
-elurn, unlesa It Is flotlon. It two or 



init Itic dtinands ot jiatrona. "Open BheJvea; 
any number of books to a borrower, ttollon or 
non-rictlon If not In demand; a Bufflclenlly lone 
period or retention to iierrnlt a person to mako 
a udiniiarative atiniy of the books— four weeks, 
perliapa, with renewal if not reserved by some 
other borrower; tree reservation of non-flctlon 
books with postal notincatlon : and generous 
purchase of books on approval upon the request 
of a borrower" aie meaBures that would help 
toward more and better reading. Fiction should 
be selected with care and circulated freely. 
Plellon readers would be benefited by a wider 
range of notion reading. A good plan is to ar- 
range tlelloo nlphabetieaHy by authors' names 
-- -' - - -■--■ — below the level of the eyes 



t the 



stacks. 
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haa been borrowed because It caught 

when seeking Action." New notion should 
shelved nt once in Its regular pli 



eye 



1 books from 
DOst of vsntsge. The problem Is to bring the 
book and the person together. One Impersonal 
method ot Influencing reading ' ' ' ' 

on approval at the pat '- - 



age reader 



{ the stacks 



?aueBt, Req 



vill e 



arrives. I lie patron should be 
Hsked to read It and All out a. criticism blank. 
as well as to report personally on the book. 
Fiction also may be read on approval, thereby 
encnuraging- discrimination on the part of the 
reader. Another Impersonal method is by the 
use of selected Hats of best books on a subject. 
These may be pasted in the hooks and kept at 
the loan desk for distribution. New bonk llsis 
may be kept for distribution near the new book 
case. Special topic cases of books carefully 
selected and displayed constitute a third meth- 
od of Impersonal suggestion. 

Catlinlic literature in public libraries. W: 
S. Merrill. Caih. World. 89; .^00-7. Jl. 
'09. 
Catholics should make more use of the pub- 
lic library by ''preparing privately or by cooper- 
ation, lists of the Catholic hooks In each local 
library; by drawing these books for home read- 
ing: and by recommending the purchase Ot others 
by the library." 

Catholics and llie public library. E. L. 
Haley. Catli. Wnrld. 90;.J75-8i. D. "oo- 

heading Libraries. Use of by the iiubllc. 

City's tastes in literature. Pub. Lib, 10: 

IS. Ja. '05. 
Comfortable books. E, Woodbridge. Out- 
look. 87: 1:6-7. S, zr. '07- 
Cnmfortahle books are most often not the 
books ot the present but of the pnst, and they 
must never be read hastily. 



Convention of books. S; M. Crothi 

Ian. 104; 734-42. D- 'o9- 
A convention In which the booka 
their readers. 



. .M- 



. E. Gorst. Intl. 67: 



1 highest moral e 



an the most solid and 
erage modern novel 
_ . ..._..... , paggg -- 



indigestion from reading the fiction of Co- 
day. Possibly you may obtain false views of 
lite; but these are easily corrected througb 
personal experience. There la nothing, at any 
rate, to inSlct a permanent injury upon the 
mind by drastic Interfeteoce with its normal 
working. All, therefore, that can be urged 
against the reading of novels and romances is 
that a great deal of It is sheer waste of time. 
. . . The chief harm ot IraolCB lies in tlie lUllnc 
of the mind with solid chunks ot undigeated 
material. Nobody — except, perhaps, a success- 
ful lawyer trained to the asslmllalioD ot briefs 

uld possibly read and digest three or tour 



pages 



such e 



history or other teitbook. . . . Apart from tin 
Individual harm done by each book, modern 
culture alms at the widest possible range ot 
reading. If the most voracious sneker afl^r 
knowledge were lo read one-tenth i)f the b<>aks 
which are habitually quoted as being Indis- 
pensable to the cultivated individual, he would 
have no mind of his own. He would decenenie 
rapidly Into a pale and flabby rellccMon ot thv 
standard authorities. . , . You might recelv* 
no education nt all from devouring fltty liooks 
of the most approved type; and you mighl 
a perfect education thru learning (o read 
digest one with Intelllgenee — that Is 10 say, by 
applying your own powers ot reflection and 
thus regulating the load of material thi 
upon the mind. Not only cannot the mind 
velop originality, but It cannot work at b_, ^ 
It he Bystemalleaily choked up with fact" and 
with the ideas and opinions of oltiere. Books 



balanced books, where the arlistle prasesttuton 
of the material ensures its ready a^Htot^tloil by 
the mind, can act u|ion the individual iTi i 
highly detrimental fashion, . . , Lcl no man 
therefore, be proud of the number of linohs that 
he has read. He shonld rather be ashamed nl 
having had such liberal recourse, not (a hli 
own thinking powers, but to the opinlotis uiil 
reflections ot other people." 

Dear and diimpv iwelves; or The libra- 
rian's slieU of books. H: E. Legrer. A. 
L. A, Bti!. 2: 148-so, S. '08. 

Decline of bookbuying. Nation. 86: 187- 
8. F. 27, '08. 

One patent Influence In the decllna o 
buying Is the Incrcnse In the number ol 
lines. Another Is that numerous other toriat 
or retreallon have sprung up tn recent ] 

Delights ot indiscriminate reading. P. F. 

Bicknell, Dial. 40: iir-2. F. 16. '06. 
Di'reclinK the l.iste of casual readers I. 
Rosenberg. Pub, I-ib, 13: 294-9. O. *(*. 
Votes on this nrttcle are given under tlia 
hendlng Access to shMviu. 

Direction for popular readers. E- A. Bak- 
er. Contettip. 89: 408-504, .Ap. 'flii 
Guide-books to books are badly ni^eit. Half 
the reader's efforts are wasted In finding Ollt 
the right books. "A well -organ lied llbrnry - 

not only pmv"-" — ■• — '-- •-— - — -^ 
readers InvaluaM 
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Reading — Continued. 

books. . . . To carry on such a work ef- 
ficiently, a librarian should be a man not only 
with a liberal education, but specially educated 
in the science of books." Mr. Baker gives a 
list of fniide-books to books with characteri- 
zations of the same. 

Dr. Crothers and the librarian. H. dem- 
ons. Pub. Lib. 16: 371-3. N. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Dr. Eliot's "five- foot" library. Cur. Lit. 
47 : 158-9. Ag. '09. 

Dr. Eliot's five-foot shelf. Bookm. 29: 
580-2. Ag. '09. 

Education of a reading public. J. N. Ear- 
ned. Lib. J. 32: 147-53. Ap. 07. 

"A true newspaper, veracious, conscientious, 
broadly intelligent, seriously thoughtful, honest- 
ly endeavoring to be a faithful historian of the 
passing day, is an educating agent of the 
greatest possible power. Nothing can feed a 
mind better, for the liberal, large growth of 
conceptions. Judgments, feelings, imaginations, 
interests in life, than a wholesome attention to 
the day by day movement of significant and 
suggestive events in the whole round world. 
It is the study of history at its birth." On the 
other hand a public that tolerates and en- 
courages the degradation of news by "auda- 
cious falsifications and false coloring . . . will 
surely become mean of mind, vulgar of spirit, 
reckless of the higher interests of society and 
blind to its own good." The educational val- 
ue of novels which are true literature is very 
high. They give a remarkable widening to our 
outlook on life and human nature. But for the 
attainment of a moral culture biography is bet- 
ter. "I have sometimes thought that a liberal 
long-continued course in reading in biography, 
established in our common schools as the basis 
of an undertaking of moral influence, to which 
every other undertaking of the schools should bo 
subordinate, might make them a new power 
in the world." For broadening political con- 
victions and social aims and illuminating daily 
life nothing is so enlightening as history. 
There is a charm in poetry for "every human 
creature who is not a clod. . . . Can we not in 
some way, much more than we do, bring our 
young people within the touch of it, to find it 
and feel it and be captive to it all their lives?" 

Five feet of culture: comment on Dr. 
Eliot's selection. Dial. 47: 83-4. Ag. 16, 
'09. 

Fixing a purpose. I. E. Lord. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 165-7. S. '08. 

•'"We find in a great many people a purpose 
of reading something that they feel to be more 
worth while than the new novels — reading 
what they call lyerhaps serious reading, finding 
out about some subjects in which they have 
become Interested or which they feel sure would 
interest them." The libraries can assist such 
people by publishing special reading lists. To 
make these lists really helpful, the books se- 
lected must, first of all, be good in matter and 
attractively written. "After we have found the 
book good in matter and good in manner and 
hunted a long time to find it. it must be a 
book that is good to look at. attractive to 
handle. Then when we have narrowed down our 
selection in any subject to what seems to be 
a very small number of books to make a se- 
lection from, we must have it a book that can 
be arranged in some sort of a series, not a 
formal series but an arrangement so that sev- 
eral books shall be read one after the other and 
90t thtncs shall not criss-cross. There shall 
*^ * «*«Wii IsadioK on from one point to an- 
A.»A W|^ of •!! ... the book must 

^' the very best book 



for that purpose. Lastly, when the books are 
found, you must have them obtainable by the 
person who wants them, and the only way out 
of this difiiculty seems to be to have a special 
selection of such booles, a collection bought for 
that purpose and issued only to the people who 
undertake this for a reading course." In the 
Pratt institute free library such "books are 
kept in a special place; tney have the library 
bookplate but have no library numbers on the 
outside. They are attractive new copies in the 
publisher's binding, as much like private books 
as possible." 

Girls' reading. C. W. Latimer. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 2: 135-6. Jl. '10. 

Great commonplaces of reading. J: Mor- 
ley. Critic. 48: 144-52. F. '06. 

"The object of reading is not to dip Into 
everything that even wise men have ever writ- 
ten. . . . Most books worth reading once are 
worth reading twice and — what is most impor- 
tant of all — the masterpieces of literature are 
worth reading a thousand times. It is a great 
mistake to think that because you have read a 
masterpiece once or twice, or ten times, there- 
fore 3*ou have done with it. Because it is a 
masterpiece, you ought to live with it, and make 
it a pai-t of your daily life." 

Great foreign novels vs. current fiction, 
bibliog. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 186-7; 196-8. 
Ja. 'II. 

Good translations of the great foreign novels 
may exert an influence in counteracting the 
reading of too much cheap fiction. Many read- 
ers who have a prejudice against the English 
novelists, acquired perhaps by compulsory 
school reading, perhaps by attempts to read 
them at the wrong period, may be tempted 
into a reading of the works of a foreign au- 
thor which have for them the novelty and 
freshness of a book just issued. 

Helping those who might learn to care 

for books. Dial. 40: 109-10. F. 16, '06. 

Many unfortunates are toiling thru arti- 
ficially planned courses of reading and are but 
little stimulated to a love of literature. A 
"simple suggestion, in the line of an Interest 
already existing, made by some person with a 
sympathetic insight into the workings of the 
inquirer's mind" would be far better. "This 
is the method by which library workers are 
to-day throughout the country stimulating 
young readers, and unobtrusively leading them 
into the pleasant paths of literature." 

How to get Parkman read. R. G. 
Thwaites. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 162-5. S. '08. 

"Read your Parkman, and having read him, 
you will, I feel sure, do just one thing only — 
you will give it to the boy." 

How to increase the culture reading of 
college students. I. A. Kidder. Pub. 
Lib. 15: 419-20. D. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 

Inspirational reading for teachers. M. E. 
Hazeltinc. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 174-5. N. 
'II. 

Lest we forget in the multitude of books, 

the few great books. H. L. Koopman. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 117-20, 163-5. Ap.-Mv. 

'08. 

One should read first of all the books that 
form the intellectual tools of his trade for there 
Is no profession or hardly a handicraft that 
does not possess its literature. Beyond that one 
should read a few great books. Often a single 
book publishing business and the interests of 
a human life. 
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Librarian's reading. C. Bacon. N, Y. Li- 
braries, i: 136-9. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Library reading in the high school. M. 

Ashman. School R. 17:618-22, 701-4; 18: 

196-9, 270-3. N.-D. '09, Mr. -Ap. *io. 

There is a wide spread feeling among teach- 
ers that something more than the study of 
masterpieces is demanded for the best literary 
development of the pupils. The "outside read- 
ing" idea is gaining ground. "Reading should 
be done from an inner desire, not from an out- 
side stimulus. The great work of the teacher 
is to create the desire. . . . She must put her- 
self in the place of the pupil whose literary 
needs she is trying to supply, giving him not 
what she herself admires, but what his crude 
young appetite craves. Passing resolutely by 
her beloved Walter Pater, and Matthew Ar- 
nold, and Henry James, she must bestow a 
willing patronage upon such lesser lights as 
Anthony Hope, and "Ralph Connor," and Er- 
nest Thompson Seton. She must learn even to 
appear politely interested in the Graustark books 
and not to evince too much horror when she 
finds herself pursued, as she is pretty likely 
to be, by the Hound of the Baskervilles." 

Library work for rural communities. L. 
H. Bailey. Lib. J. 33: 381-5. O. '08; 
Same cond. N. Y. Libraries, i : 169-72. 
Ja. '09. 

Literary sheep and goats. H. W. Mabie. 

Ladies' H. J. 26:42. Mr. '09. 

The goats Include "all books which are in any 
way vulgar, indecent, demoralizing; which pre- 
sent a low view of life, enervate instead of 
energizing, and which do not possess good liter- 
ary quality. This does not mean that one 
should always be on duty in reading — that is 
to say, that all books which one reads should 
be instructive. There are many whole.somo books 
which are simply amusing, entertaining, di- 
verting. In their place and at the rlRht time these 
books are as necessary for health as golf, or 
fishing, or long walks. But the empha.sis of at- 
tention and time ought to be put on books 
which do something more than help one to pass 
the time, or to give one's mind a rest after 
hard work or long application. It was a wise 
man who said: 'You should not read books to 
forget life, but to understand it more fully and 
to enjoy it more keenly.' " 

Mental diet. K. M. Rabb. Pub. Lib. 12: 

302-3. D. '07. 

"Put aside the books you ought to reiid. but 
hate, and read the books you like. . . . The 
light story you crave, but are afraid cf, may 
.serve the purpose of the sherbet at the dinner — 
to remove from the palate the tasto of the heav- 
ier viands and prepare it 'for the salad and tlie 
dessert. In other words, trust more to the 
guidance of your own mind, be less afraid of 
your own Judgment, strive to cultivate your 
own tastes, rather than to shape your mind 
after some one's else pattern, and you will find 
less and less need of a mental diet." 

Methods of securing better reading. G. S. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 10: 171-3. Ap. '05. 

^lodorn tcachinp: and the library. J. B. 

Whnrey. Lib. J. 32: 153-6. A p. '07. 

Is not tho real meaning of education learning 
to read. Both librarians and toacliers sliould 
be competent to direct "the younp: and inex- 
perieneed minds to the great books of the 
world." 

On bookworms. Harp. W. 53: 6. N. 27, '09. 

"The bookworm has a passion for the bodi- 
ly books. lie does not read books, he buys 



them; he does not love books, he devours them; 
he does not possess books, he is possessed by 
them. . . . Books afford an innocent Joy. 
They wrong no man's rights, they breed no 
malice, they foster no bodily comfort or gross- 
ness. They are shy talkers, lonely fellows and 
subtle company — but are such not good in a 
world of shove and snatch?" 

On reading. G: Brandes. Internat. 12: 
273-92. Ja. '06. 

A discussion of what people should read and 
the way to read. 

On reading books through. Nation. 91: 
139. Ag. 18, '10. 

Owning up to what one has not read. la. 
Lib. Q. 6 : 22. Ap. '09. 

Personal contact through the catalog. J: 

A. Lowe. Lib. J. 34: 265. Je. '09. 

Since personal work with individual readers in 
the direction of their taste to better reading is 
not possible to the extent that it should be, much 
may be done with guide cards in the catalog. 
Such a card following the entries for an inferi- 
or author might suggest that if the reader 
likes that author he would do well to read ii*e 
books of a certain other author. Guide cards 
might be used to direct readers to authors hav- 
ing similar characteristics. 

Pigskin library. T. Roosevelt. Outlook 
94:967-71. Ap. 30, '10. 

Pleasures of reading. R. M. Wenlcy. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 321-3. O. '11. 

"All reading divides itself Into three classes: 
the reading of literature which is on one's level: 
the reading of literature which Is below one's 
level; and reading of literature which is above 
one's level." Pleasure may be obtained from 
all kinds, but the pleasure which lasts is to 
be found only in the third class. The great 
mass of popular reading is of the first class. 
Newspapers meet readers on their own level. 
Reading of the second class deals with trifling 
or abnormal matters. It is not only evanescent 
but tends to pull one down. To the third class 
belongs all the great literature of the world. 
"Work which lasts is never the work of a 
single individual but is the work of an enor- 
mous social complexity speaking through the 
individual. It is above the ordinary level be- 
cause the author is much more complex who 
interprets the great whole of which he is a 
part. AVhat he gives comes from a universal 
whole and always remains." True pleasure 
can be obtained from that kind of literature 
alone. The literature that is above the ordi- 
nary person reveals to him what he may be and 
it is consequently this literature that is of 
lasting value to him. One should not read a 
book because he thinks it is the thing to read; 
each must choose for himself, but he should be 
sure that his choice lies within the third class. 

Popular education in literature. C. Gauss. 

Lib. J. 34 •391-4- S. '09. 

"In the schools it is necessary to grade texts 
according to the maturity of the student; ma- 
turity, I mean, in life and experience. You 
give them Walter Scott before you give them 
Carlyle or Shakespeare. Now in teaching the 
popular audience you take this maturity for 
granted. You do not have to begin at the bot- 
tom and strive slowly and painfully upward, 
but with one great leap you take them to tn.j 
very top of the mountain and, like Satan, show 
them all the kingdoms of the earth. You lead 
your students, if they are mature. Immediately 
into the realms of gold. It Is easier to give 
them Shakespeare than Rossetti. and I hold 
that it is a mistake, and a serious mistake, for 
the man who is dealing with the popular au- 
dience to begin with the Intention of leadinjET 
his audience up thru a wilderness of books to 
an appreciation of the grand old masters. . . . 
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To make the work of the lecturer a success, 
the librarian must take it up exactly where 
the lecturer leaves it. When lectures are given 
In your cities you must see to it that such 
books as he recommends are placed within easy 
access of the people, and In sufflcient quanti- 
ties. You must also stand ready to give the 
student when he starts In to read such in- 
formation and i^uidance as may be necessary." 

President Eliot's book-shelf again. W: H. 
Powers. Pub. Lib. 15: 186. My. *io. 

Problem of the girl. L. E. Stearns. Lib. 
J. 31: C103-6. Ag. '06. 

There is a wide diversity of taste in the 
choice of books read by girls between fourteen 
and eighteen. Miss Stearns gives statistics of 
the classes of books read and of the individual 
books preferred. "If the girl does not read 
the great novels in her youth she is seldom 
likely to do so. . . If till the age of eighteen 
or nineteen her taste for good literature has 
not been cultivated ... it is not to be expected 
that after twenty hor taste will change to any 
considerable extent." 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C200-3. Ag. '06. 

Psychology of reading. E. W. Runkle. 
Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: 11-29. O. '11. 

Popularly we say we learn to read in childhood 
once and lor all. This is true, we do learn the 
mechanical symbols of reading in childhood. 
But in reality we learn to read not once but 
three times. The tirst period of learning to 
read is the mechanical period which occupies 
the first ten or twelve years of life. The second 
period is the period of adolescence when read- 
ing takes on a new form. This period extends 
from the ages of 12 to 20 but it is sometimes 
prolonged. We meet grown up adolescents who 
look on the book as one of life's amusements, a 
narcotic to soothe Idle hours. Then we learn 
to read a third time when we come to a realiza- 
tion of the real meaning of reading, when we 
learn to counsel with the author. "This learn- 
ing to read, alone meets the etymological 
meaning of reading, It alone seems adequate to 
Justify the existence either of books or li- 
braries." 

"As to mechanical reading, our interest main- 
ly centers about studies of eye movements, 
of pauses, rate of reading, form of type and 
arrangement of page, widtli of lines, and mar- 
gin; color and texture of paper; eye strain 
and muscular fatigue, physical conditions such 
as light, lieat. air, etc. You will readily see 
what a wealth of problems are here, any one 
of which might constitute a paper, and all of 
vital interest to the librarian a.s well as to the 
scientist. A good mechanical reader is a pre- 
condition for further reading, and the habits 
of the eye, so as to eliminate .strain, the form 
of the page, so as to reduce fatigue, the sur- 
roundings conducive to easy, rapid reading, are 
vital and interesting topics." Expert charts and 
maps of the eye's behaviour in reading have been 
constructed, and many of the practical conclu- 
sions resulting are of Interest to the library 
worker. "Lines should be 75 to 80mm. long, 
approximately 3U inches, or about a third 
longer than the ordinary lines of our city dailies. 
Lines over 9umm. result In a distinct loss of 
energy In reading. AVhen learning to read, lines 
should not be of varying length, or broken by 
illustrations, since a cautions or groping mode 
of eye movements miglit follow, hard to over- 
come at later date, and so make a slow reader. 
These and kindred studies have shown; too, 
that the upp^r half of the line is more im- 
portant for readins: than the lower half, that 
words are recognized as quickly as single letters, 
that the eye is on the average of 5.4 words 
ahead of the voire in reading. Consonants are 
more important than vowels for recognition. No 
type le.ss than 1.5mm. (11 point), should ever 
be used, the fatigue rapidly Increasing even be- 



fore the size becomes as small as this. Addi- 
tional leading or spacing between the lines 
seems desirable. Shaw in his School hygiene 
gives the following table: First year letters 
should be 2.6mm.; spacing 4.5mm. Second and 
third years, letters should be 2mm.; spacing 
4mm. Fourth year and on, letters should be 
1.8mm.; spacing 3.6mm." We must work to-day 
to conserve the eyes of the rising generation. 
It is not enough to provide oculists. "The 
eye is over burdened. We are fast becoming 
a glass front people." The story telling move- 
ment is a helpful corrective to the overstrain of 
the eye. Among early peoples the ear was the 
main channel of information. "In our time the 
appeal is to the eye, the blue print, the moving 
pictures. If you have an Idea, and can't pre- 
sent a diagram of it, or make a blue print of It, 
better drop the idea, it won't reach the board 
of directors. Acres of blackboard cover our 
lecture rooms, and stereopticons are accessories 
of nearly all forms of instruction. An illustrated 
edition of the Ten Commandments would not 
strike us as strange, however so much they 
thundered their demands In olden days. The lec- 
ture without pictures is a lecture without hear- 
ers. The drama Is largely seeing, color appeals to 
the eye. Only the phonograph and the story 
teller remain to aid in stemming the rush that 
is tending to eliminate the eye. . . . All this 
brings out the dominance of the eye in our sense 
training. Nor do I think the case is stated as 
strongly as it might be. But enough has per- 
haps been said to make my thought clear that 
eye mindedness is a dominant direction in our 
present development, the art of listening a lost 
art, the story teller and lyceum lecturer lost 
professions. This too in spite of the fact that 
the ear is a more complex organ than the eye, 
finer in its capacity of discrimination, in spite 
of the fact that oral memory is proven to be 
better than visual memory, that hearing makes 
a keener impression on the emotions than the 
eye. The ear too is older than the eye, dies 
later. It is much easier to teach those who 
cannot see than those who cannot hear. Teach- 
ers of the blind affirm also that mathematical 
conceptions are not usually difficult for such 
persons." The effect of all this is that we be- 
come eye-minded. Visual images are the only 
terms of our thinking. The range and sponta- 
neity of the mind is hindered. Abstract thinking 
is rendered more and more difficult. The science, 
art and literature of the race began with myth, 
tradition, and story. The child's development in 
culture should begin in the same way. The 
child can comprehend and appreciate the story 
as it is told long before he can read. The story 
teller must be reinstated. "The kindergarten is 
doing something In this direction: likewise the 
story hour in elementary schools and In li- 
braries. But the sub-kindergarten In the home 
Is the period when the child mind is ripe for 
the storj', and when Its soul thirsts for the 
myth and fairy tale. I would plead therefore 
for the story sense of the child, as much a 
special sense as sight, hearing or touch, and 
would gladly see a Temple of fame erected for 
the authors, editors, and collectors of myths, 
fairy tales, fables, and traditions of origins." 
Our training must be received thru all the 
senses, and the eye must be conserved by means 
of a harmonious development of other senses. 

"At puberty and adolescence a new world of 
Interest, of love, and of life opens." Reading 
takes on a new form. There is a desire to read 
everything, in particular "those bulletins from 
the experiment station of life." novels. This 
is the period in which the adolescent confesses 
to having tackled the whole library — and many 
adolescent Journals and voracious lists of read- 
ing are extant, mute evidences of an unconquer- 
able impulse not tempered by reason. This Is 
the period when rules of 2 fiction and 2 non- 
flctlon. or 1 fiction and 3 non-fiction are a thorn 
in the flesh. The adolescent would carry every 
new book home, even tho bound in nlald: and 
wonder that our public library Is so far behind 
the times as not to have on .Tune 1st, that new 
story by McCutcheon. which the advance sheets 
of the publisher announce for publication on 
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October 1st. The adolescent reader is an Inter- 
esting: object, absorbing a little here and a little 
there, never pausing* long- enough to permit one 
fact to connect with the perfectness of each 
moment's Ideals. He is trying his wings in 
various atmospheres, and rightly, in the hope 
that he may fly." This miscellaneous reading 
of Action — ^wool-gathering reading — is fitted to 
the needs of adolescence, but it should end 
there. Prolonged into maturity it means dissi- 
pation of the mind. "If men and women are 
what they read, or even tend to become what 
they read, the general, miscellaneous adolescent 
stage must be supplanted by definite aims and 
purposes in life to which reading will contribute 
the experiences of the race. . . . Our third 
learning to read, then, is crucially necessary 
and important. In pursuance of this function 
the library assumes its rightful place in the 
three Ls of modem education, the Lecture room. 
Laboratory and Library. In bringing readers 
to the third learning, the librarian does a pro- 
fessional work of equal import to that of minis- 
ter, teacher, or statesman. It is constructive 
of life, and it is well nigh impossible to over 
praise those who succeed in this line. Each 
reader or student becomes not one more factor 
in the circulation grind, but one more center 
of opportunities, which the right books placed 
in the hands at the right time, may be realized 
in deeds of mercy, love and truth." Col- 
lege libraries have the opportunity to lead 
in this third learning to read. Too many col- 
lege men drop reading when they leave college 
because they have not learned the use of books. 
The part of librarians in education is to teach 

geople to read "not only books, but to read thru 
ooks to life." 

Public libraries and the National home- 
reading union. J. B. Paton. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. lo: 488-97. O. '08. 

A critical time in the life of our young people 
occurs between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen, often after they have left school and 
have bepun to work. It is just at this time 
that they should receive direction in their 
choice of reading, or be brought into study- 
clubs. The National home-reading union has 
pledged its assistance in this matter to the 
librarians, and, in turn, suggests that librarians 
form circles In their own libraries, or assist the 
leaders or teachers of their community to do so; 
and that they make acquaintance with and give 
help to reading circles already formed. 

Reader, the book and the library. H: Van 
Dyke. Pub. Lib. 15: 108-9. Mr. '10. 

Readinpf. E: S. Martin. Harper. 116: 513- 
5. Mr. '08. 

"The more substantial new books are in com- 
petition with all the great bonks that ever were 
printed. If readers neglected the good new 
books in order to read the good old ones, we 
might repret It as something? detrimental to the 
book publishing business and the interests of 
living authors, but we would not find in it a 
sign of decaying culture or degenerating taste. 
But It Is not the competition of the olu b(V)ks 
that limits attention to the new ones, for who- 
ever has learned to read the one is by so much 
the likelier to read the other. Who has the 
habit of good reading and the appetite for it 
will read what suits his appetite If he can 
get it. The trouble is that the appetite Is not 
oftener formed. 

Reading for courage. L. E. Stearns. Minn. 
Pub. Lib. Com. Xotcs. 2: 198. D. 'oq; 
Same. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 72. Ja. '10. 

A list of fifty titles selected to help people 
to "conquer the outlook of helplessness, to 
control or mitigate the forces of nature." 



Reading for invalids. M. T. Wheeler. N. 
Y. Libraries, i: 203-6. Ap. '09. 

"The aim lias been to include in this brief 
list only what may be safely recommended for 
general use as tree from the depressing, mor- 
bid, overemotional, or overexcltlnsr. and as hav- 
ing some such positive Qualities as humor, <m- 
timism, spirtually bracing influences, healthy 
love of nature and human nature, simplicity of 
style, etc. . . . Notes have been added to make 
clear the character of the book where title or 
common knowledge has not done so, and thus 
make it easy to choose accordinsr to taste, and 
avoid such blunders as giving essays on outdoor 
life to those who. like Mrs. Fanny Ellison in 
'A chance acquaintance.' 'hate nature' and wish 
only to hear about a prosperous love affair." 

Reading for pleasure and profit. 2d ed. 
rev. O. 3 1 p. pa. Free Pub. Lib. New- 
ark, N. J. 

"A list of certain books which young people 
find entertaining; being chiefly books which 
older readers enjoyed when they were young." 

Reading habit in the United States. G. 
Michand. Putnam's, i: 203-7. N. '06. 

Reading in the home. L. C. Willcox. 
Harp. B. 44: 548. S. '10. 

Reading maketh a full man: story. A. 

Knapp. Cent. 78: 94-8. My. '09. 

Tells how some cowboys found out what the 
public library was good for. 

Reading of farmers. Nation. 83: 178. Ag. 
30, '06. 

The only solid reading that is popular among 
f.irmrrs In Wisconsin is ti^avels. The prepon- 
derance of Action is what attracts the up-coun- 
try districts just as it does the towns. 

Reading of high school boys and girls. 

P. Chubb. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-8. Ap. *ii. 

In the Ethical culture high school of New 
York city all subjects are studied from the his- 
torical point of view. This work calls for much 
collateral reading and much exploration in the 
library. The work in English in particular, calls 
for much work of this kind and the teachers 
ef English are constantly in danger of monop- 
olizing too much of the pupil's time. There is 
danger that the library may usurp the place. 
In the child's life, of more important activities. 
The playground, open air and nature should 
come first. Books should have a subordinate 
place In the life of young children. Books ar« 
a comparatively modern invention and their 
multiplication is not to be looked upon as an 
unmixed good. "The Greeks knew their Homer 
without books better than we know Milton or 
Tennyson with them. The England of Elizabeth 
and of our ancestors was fuller of song and 
story and drama, of minstrelsy and balladry, 
of mumming and folk game and pageantry 
than is the whole of our own huge country 
to-day. For the widespread social or folk cul- 
ture of those former days we have sul^tituted 
the restricted individual book culture of to- 
day. For the self-amusement of the folk by 
the commonly practiced arts of song and story 
and drama we have substituted amusement by 
the caterer and manager. What we need then 
today, rather than the unlimited increase of 
children's libraries and of child -readers, is the 
development of those library arts which are 
proper to the child as they are to the child- 
hood of the race. For this reason it seems to me 
that perhans the most hopeful achievement of 
children's libraries in this countr>' has been the 
development of story-telling and the institu- 
tion of the storv-hour as a part of library work" 
The modern library is the product of modem 
conditions. The private library' and the private 
reading: corner are gone from too many homes. 
"And If the reading room of the library is to be 
a substitute for reading accommodations in the 
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home. It is as a place of literary resort rather 
than as a laboratory that it is to be regarded. 
Let us make the most of it as such. Let it 
offer a quiet and comfortable retreat to every 
would-be reader at all times, and especially on 
Sundays. Let it be not a mere stackroom for 
books, but let it reflect in every possible way 
the piety and enthusiasm of the real lover of 
books by its small cases of choice volumes, 
by its prints and illustrations, its portraits and 
autographs. A library should communicate the 
spirit of the bibliophile as the art gallery or 
the science museum should express the spirit of 
the lover of art and the lover of nature." 

Reading of the modern girl. F. B. Low. 
19th Cent. 59:278-87. F.; Same. Liv. 
Age. 249: 195-202. Ap. 28, *o6. 

Reading of the young people. F. W. At- 
kinson. Lib. J. 33: 129-34. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Reading ripe books. Lib. J. 30: 285-6. My. 
'05. 

Responsibility for the public taste. A. 
Hill. Library, n.s. 6: 257-62. Jl. '06. 

Retrospect of reading. J. C. Rowell. News 
Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 382-4. Jl. *io. 

Short sayings about books. D. A. H. 
Bockzaal. 5: 52-4. F. '11. 

In four languages. 

Should librarians read? F. G. Kenyon. 
Lib. Asst. 7: 243-54. N. '10; Same. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 43-9. F. '11; Same cond. Lib. 
Assn. Rec. 12: 601-2. N. '10. 

The best book to begin with as an intro- 
duction both to English literature and Eng- 
lish history is Macaulay's essays. These essays 
open up the gates of classical English literature. 
••Nowhere will you get an equal recognition 
of the grreat writers of the past as living 
men." To Macau lay also, past history was 
as real and exciting as the politics in which 
he had taken an active part. Consequently 
he is able to make history alive to his readers. 
To read Macaulay's Essays Js to be inocu- 
lated with a knowledge of English literature 
and political history. The next book chosen 
is Carlyle's Past and Present. "To any li- 
brarian, who is interested In social problems, 
and who wishes to arouse the intelligence, lit- 
erary, historical, and political, of his clients, 
I would commend the consideration of Car- 
lyle's 'Past and Present.' " The third book se- 
lected for its stimulating effect is John Ad- 
dington Symonds* 'Studies of the Greek poets.* 
Greek literature is the greatest known to man 
and every one should know .something of Its 
character, and Its relation to the history of 
our literature. The last Inspirational book 
chosen is Emerson's E.ssays. Emerson is valu- 
able because he makes you think. He takes 
new points of view which make the truth viv- 
id. These books are worth while because they 
arrest attention, arouse Interest, and provoke 
to enthusiasm. 

Solid reading. Nation. 91: 207. S. 8, *io. 

Some of a hundred best books. H: Lucy. 
Liv. Age. 266: 227-31. Jl. 23, '10. 

Stimulation of general reading in the col- 
lege library. L G. Mudge. Lib. J. 31: 
764-8. N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading College libraries. 



Study and use of books. F. G. Blair. Nat. 
Educ. Assn. 1909: 852-9. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Temple : the ear. L. Abbott. Outlook. 92 : 640- 
I. Jl. 17, '09. 

To what extent can the public library 
direct the taste of readers? L Rosen- 
berg. Lib. J. 32: 401-6. S. '07. 

The average person detests unsought advice, 
and personal Interference Is particularly obnox- 
ious when it comes to choice of books. Accord- 
ingly the reading of the public must be directed 
in some. other way. A good plan is to "pur- 
chase substantial editions of the best authors, 
and when obtained let them be where the peo- 
ple can handle them and choose for themselves." 
For example Jane Austen's Sense and sensibil- 
ity In a poor edition was taken out three times 
in a year. A new edition with good t3'pe set 
in thie open shelf room went out eighteen times 
in nine months. The open shelf room is the 
largest, pleasantest room in the library. "Here 
are kept, open to free access of the people, 
some twenty-five hundred books, most of them 
selected." These are collections of late fiction, 
new books other than fiction, bound magazines, 
etc. Here also is a collection of 300 of the 
world's best books. "This whole collection was 
such a success and circulated so many books 
which had previously seemed fairly rooted to 
the shelves . . . that we concluded to make a 
collection of the greatest fiction of all coun- 
tries. . . . There were nearly two hundred 
books in this collection which made their ap- 
pearance with a sign bearing the following in- 
scription 'Some novels which have stood the 
test of time.' ... A large table is devoted to 
travel guides obtained from ihe various rail- 
way and steamship companies, A sign on this 
table refers to books on the shelves, while one 
on the shelf calls Attention to guides on the ta- 
ble. No exact statistics could be kept, the books 
being replaced as fast as they werfe taken. The 
table of travel guides became so popular that 
k was made a feature of the open shelf room. 
These are changed to suit the season, northern 
routes being displayed during the winter 
months, while southern and lake trips are re- 
served for the summer." The open shelf room 
has been a marked success. 

Trashy literature, its cause and its com- 
bating. J. W. Gerhard, il. Boekzaal. 4: 
31-40, 59-72. Ja.-F. '10. 

Seventy-five low-priced collections of stand- 
ard literature are named, forty-five in German, 
ten in French and twenty in Dutch. 

Two aids in library work. H. E. Haines. 
Lib. J. 36: 1 1 1-6. Mr. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

What Americans read. J. L Wyer, jr. 
Pub. Lib. 16: 392-3. N. '11. 

What college students read. D. H. Stevens. 
Outlook. 92:651-2. Jl. 17, '09. 

"The college student of to-day has a whole- 
some, though misguided, taste in his general 
feading. Doubtless a more careful direction of 
his outside reading during high school years 
would greatly develop his taste for standard 
fiction. American college students are clearly 
deficient in two fields of knowledge that are 
familiar ground to their English cousins, name- 
ly, present-day politics and the English Bible. 
A similar inquiry in English schools would 
scarcely reveal any such ignorance of biography 
as appears in this specific case. This lack of 
interest In biography, as well as other faulty 
habits In reading, might easily be remedied by 
the suggestive direction of high school and col- 
lege instructors. It is a matter worthy of at- 
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^tading— Continued. 

tention. The acquirement of a correct taste In 
readinsT is a large part of a liberal cduoatlon. 
particularly in an age when reading is an al- 
most universal habit. There are many evi- 
dences of poor taste in rending thruout Ameri- 
ca. The mass is unwieldy and the process of 
Improvement slow. But there is a very definite 
work, and one that will greatly elevate the 
general taste for profitable reading, to be done 
In our colleges and universities." 

What do young men read? Pub. Lib. ii: 
252. My. '06. 

What people read. F. Bell. Li v. Age. 248: 
264-73. F. 3» *o6. 

What the American public is reading. E. 
L. Shueman. Pub. Lib. 11:190. Ap. '06. 

"Because 40 per cent of the books read at 
the present time are fiction it is folly to Jump 
to the conclusion that public taste is deteriora- 
ting. ... It should bo remembered that no 
Immoral book has ever been on the list of best 
sellers, and that American people are averse to 
an>ijiing morbid or pessimistic, but demand, us 
a rule, clean and wholesome reading." 

What the negro reads. G: B. Utlcy. 
Critic. 49: 28-30. Jl. '06. 

What's it about? M. van Buren. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 55-7. N. '07. 
How the librarian may answer the question 
What is the book about? 

Reading circles and libraries. Sec Clubs and 
libraries. 

Reading lists. See Book lists. 

Reading rooms. 

See aUo Newsrooms. 

Arc children's reading-rooms necessary? 

W: J. Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rec. 9: 184- 

5. A p. '07. 

A children's reading room at Petprsborough 
was not a success. The children u.sed the room 
as a talking room, not as a reading room. 

Ladies' rooms. M. Gilbert. Lib. World. 

10: 78-80. Ag. '07. 
A plea for a separate reading room for wom- 
en. 

Open-air reading room. World's Work. 

12: 8025. S. '06. 

The Now York public lil>rary on Rivlnpton 
street ha.s opened a rocif j^ardcn reading room, 
and the experiment has proved very success- 
ful. 

Plan for the new open reading rooms at 
Utrecht. E. van Beresteyn. Boekzaal. 
3:245-9. Ag. '09. 

Rcadinp^ room methods. J. L. Evans. Lib. 
World. 12: 373-S. Ap. '10. 

"The room should be so <lo.«iIgned as to fa- 
cilitate supervision — glass partitions being more 
desirable tlian solid walls. Wherever practic- 
n\t\(\ thf exit sliouUl be within vi(rvv of tiie 
stalT. F'or i)a.ssages betwe(Mi tables, ample 
Fpaco .«5hould be allowed — six to olcht feet being 
a n-asonable width whore movable clmirs aro 
used. . . . Tliose pai^ers exhibiting a de- 
cided leaning towards tin; 'catch pennv* meth- 
ods, sn characteristic of the American press 
(and. In fact, constituting on(.» of the chief ob- 
jections to news-rooms in America) should be 
rigorously excluded. In a provincial reading 
room, the greatest demand will probably be for 
the local papers, and, in view of this, the li- 



brarian In the provinces should see that all 
noteworthy local papers are placed In the room. 
In addition to these, there should be a repre- 
sentation of the London press. . . . No librarian 
should allow his own personal bias or partisan- 
ship to obtrude in the choice of the newspapers, 
as the public may not share his opinions, and. 
would, manifestly, have small cause for grati- 
fication if their own views and sentiments 
were ignored. A Judicious selection will ren- 
der such a state of affairs impossible. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, one of the more prom- 
inent Scotch and Irish dallies will probably be 
found necessary, and in certain localities (Liv- 
erpool, for instance) where a fair proportion 
of the population are Welsh one of the Welsh 
weeklies should be provided. With regard to 
foreign newspapers, the best course to adopt 
(if there is any demand for foreign papers) 
is to take a French weekly, and also a German. 
These, containing a complete *r4sum6' of the 
week's news, will be more likely to give satis- 
faction than the foreign dailies, which would 
unavoidably be out of date by the time they 
arrived. . . . Much that has been said re- 
garding the newspapers applies equally to the 
magazines. Local circumstances must, to a 
Jaige extent, guide the librarian in his selec- 
tion, a residential district, for instance,, requir- 
ing a set of magazines different from tliat suit- 
able for a busy manufacturing town. . . '. The 
technical Journals should not be ov3rlooked. 
as they are sure to be appreciated, especially 
in an industrial centre. Besides these, a num- 
ber of the better class reviews — weekly, monthly 
and quarterly — and some of the illustrated 
weeklies might be taken. Finally, it will gen- 
erally be found that a very considerable and 
heterogeneous batch of pamphlets and Jour- 
nals will And its way to the library, and, un- 
less the reading room is to be converted into 
a dumping ground for everything in the way 
of 'fatl* literature, a largo portion of the dona- 
tions must bo treated as waste paper. ... It 
will, in most cases be advisable to adopt the 
system now most in vogue — that of arranging 
the paper.s on slopes. Although this scheme 
detracts somewhat from the readers' comfort, 
it is more than Justified by the excellent order 
it maintains, and the facility a reader is af- 
forded in finding a particular Journal. It also 
discourages laziness and loaflng. and, further- 
more, enables two or three people to consult 
a paper at the same time. . . . They should 
be so constructed as to form a convenient 
angle — neither too gradual nor too steep. A 
leaning rail is sometimes provided at the base 
of the slope, but this is a matter of opinion; 
some librarians consider it of value, others 
do not. At the same time it must be admit- 
ted that rails (running the entire length of the 
slopes) do i»rotoct the papers from being dam- 
aged bv readers leaning against them. These 
rails may be of wood or metal, and. where used, 
care mu.st bo exercised to see that they are 
strongly secured in brackets, otherwise much 
trouble is likely to ensue. Three to six inches 
is considered a reasonable distance between the 
slope and the rail. The titles must, of course, 
be fixed over the papers, and for this pun>ose 
numerous <levices are adopted. . . . The ma- 
jority of present-day papers contain an abund- 
ance of 'news' — (piack advertisements, police 
news, betting information, etc. — which, tending 
rather to degrade than to elevate, it is not the 
duty of library authorities to provide. That 
the need for the suppression of certain items 
of 'news' does exist, and is recognized, as evi- 
denced bv the 'blacking out' process which has 
been in vogue since 1893. The writer was of 
the opinion that the supresslon should not be 
confined to the betting intelligence, but should 
be extended to numerous other items. It is 
impossible, owing to space limitations, to deal 
at length with the suggestions: consecjuently. 
a brief explanation of the fundamental ideas 
must here siiflice. The papers are to be cut 
into columns, and any objectionable portions 
discarded, and the remainder subseriuently 
pasted on strips of brown paper, and display- 
ed on the slopes. Nor is this all. A definite 
scheme of classification was proposed, primari- 
ly with a view to saving readers from wander- 
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Reading rooms — Continued. 
Ing from place to place In order to obtain re- 
ports on any given topic. . . , There are vari- 
ous ways of displaying the periodicals, but that 
of fixing them to the tables appears as service- 
able as any. By this means a logical order 
is maintained, and the neat appearance of the 
room preserved. Revolving holders are pref- 
erable, as they enable readers to consult more 
conveniently the double-page plates which ap- 
pear in so many of the periodicals. . . . Another 
method is that of keeping the whole of the 
periodicals out of the room, and to supply them 
only on application. . . . The periodicals afford 
much scope for extension worlc. There should, 
of course, always be a list of the titles of the 
periodicals exhibited in the room, but in ad- 
dition to this, a classified list of the contents 
has been found of great value. Then again, 
much might be done to bring the reading room 
into closer touch with the circulating de- 
partments by placing lists of books inside the 
cases of the periodicals. The librarian should 
ascertain what books the library contains on 
the subject covered by a certain magazine, 
and after a careful selection of these is made, 
the books should be cataloged and annotated. 
This done, a list of the entries should be typed 
from the cataloging slips, and headed with a 
notice something to the effect that: *The fol- 
lowing selection of books may be of interest 
to readers of this magazine. The volumes are 
available for home reading and consultation 
in this room, and may be obtained upon appli- 
cation. For other volumes of a similar 
character, please refer to the library catalog.' " 

Roof garden reading rooms. Dial. 48:345- 
6. My. 16, '10. 

Roof reading rooms in the branches of 

the New York public library. H. O. 

Wellman. Lib. J. 35:259-60. Je. *io. 

In the circulation department of the New 
York public library five branches out of a to- 
tal of forty are now equipped with roof read- 
ing-rooms. ... As a rule, about one-half 
of the roof of the building is used for this 
reading-room, and protected around the sides 
by a balustrade, while overhead an awning is 
stretched across an iron framework, from which 
drop-lights are suspended for the use of read- 
ers in the evening. Small shrubs and flowers 
planted in boxes and placed in corners and 
along the balustrade relieve the bareness of 
stone and brick, and add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the roof. The tables and chairs 
used here are adapted for out-of-door service 
by a coat of waterproof paint. For reading 
matter the usual supply of daily papers and 
current magazines is provided. Books are not, 
as a rule, sent from the shelves to the roof in 
response to calls from readers, as no practical 
method has yet been found of keeping track of 
books distributed in this way, but readers are 
expected to obtain their books downstairs and 
have them charged at the desk before taking 
them to the roof." 

Shelves around reading rooms. C: C. 

Soule. Pub. Lib. 14: 134. Ap. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Shelving. 

Records. 

Sc€ also Accession; Accounts; Printed 
forms; Statistics; Work sheets. 

Records necessary for the small library. 

O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 10-3. Ja. 

'o<). 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Smail libraries. 

Useless records. W. Hudson. Lib. World. 
14: 179-80. D. 'ir. 

f^tdy an Alphabetical register of borrowers Is 
nerical register, and street, pro- 



fessions and ages indexes are of practically no 
value. In recording issues of books the method 
of entering the borrower's number on the book- 
card and the book-number on the borrower's 
card is archaic. All that is needed in a stock 
register is "accession number, source, author 
and title, publisher and price." 

Withdrawal record. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3: 213-4. S. '09. 

Recreation and libraries. See Libraries as 
social centers. 

Reference books. 

R*e aluo Indexes; Librarians* aids; Ref- 
erence department; Reference work. 

Additional books for reference use. M. 
G. Wyer. la. Lib. Q. 6: 2-4. Ja. '09. 

Course in reference books. Milwaukee 
Normal School Bui. 7: 1-36. Ja. '11. 

A suggestive list of reference books so ar- 
ranged that all reference works of the same 
type are grouped together. 

First $100 for reference books. J. L Wyer, 
jr. N. Y. Libraries, i : 8-9. O. '07. 

Guide to the study and use of reference 
books. A. B. Kroeger. 2d, ed., rev. and 
enl. O. xii, 147?. *$i.5o. *o8. A. L. A. 

"Six years have passed since Miss Kroeger 
edited her original list of reference works. In 
the present volume that list is enlarged and re- 
vised with thoroughness an'd care. ... In 
glancing through Miss Kroeger's pages it is 
gratifying to note how steadily grows the sup- 
ply of poetical concordances, those aids to ex- 
act quotation. Many students of agriculture 
are unaware that the United States department 
of agriculture, at Washington, Issues a card in- 
dex to Its publications. It seems a pity that 
no supplement after 1904 has followed Mr. Lar- 
ned's 'Literature of American history.' On page 
11 Miss Kroeger mentions the engineering in- 
dex published by the Engineering Magazine, 
New York. All the articles thus indexed may 
be had from the publishers of that magazine. 
In New York the publisher of the city directory 
exchanges with his fellow publishers in leading 
cities of the Union. In Paris, London and other 
foreign capitals. This practice Is general, so 
that In most of our cities there may be found 
a useful library of directories, many of the vol- 
umes containing accurate maps of their cities. 
In her concluding pages Miss Kroeger gives a 
hundred selected titles as a suggestive list. In 
future editions it may be well to add another 
and much briefer list, naming small, cheap and 
good English, French, German, and Italian dic- 
tionaries, with, perhaps, two or tlireo writing 
desk aids to ordinary correspondence." G: lies. 
Library Journal. 

Handbooks. K. Heinig. Bibliothekar. i: 
49-50. S. '09. 

Loaning reference books. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 9: 27-9. D. '06. 

The question of loaning reference books 
mu&t be looked at with an eye to the future 
as well as the present. Books that are loaned 
do not last as long as those used in the li- 
brary. Encyclopaedias are constantly revised 
and can be replaced, but it is difficult, some- 
times impossible, to replace bound magazines. 
"Anyone has a right to expect all reference 
books to be at his disposal during the hours 
when the library Is open." When one wants 
a reference book he wants it badly. It is well 
to have a rule that reference books are not to 
be loaned, with a tacit understanding that the 
ruk» may be waived, tho the breaking of the 
rule will usually prove unsatisfactory. 
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Reference books — Continued- 

Popular reference books — how to use 

them. E. Moir. bibliog. Ontario Lib. 

Assn. Proceedings. 191 1: 69-81. 

The writer lists the reference works which 
in her experience seem to be the most popular, 
using "popular" in the sense of "most used." 
Dictionaries, encyclopedias* directories, gazet- 
teers, and y^ar books are included. In using 
reference works the item of most importance 
is the index. A work without an index is val- 
ueless unless the table of contents in some 
measure supplies the want. It will be a sur- 
prise to the librarian to find how few people 
know how to use an index, and when they have 
learned that it is arranged alphabetically some 
of them will disclose the fact that they have 
forgotten the alphabet. The reference librarian 
should go thru her year books finding out what 
each contains, noting their differences, and 
learning what each is especially valuable for. 
Sometimes after a long and wearying search 
thru many books the information wanted may 
be found in the encyclopedia nearest to hand. 

Principles governing the selcption of a 

reference collection for a great public 

library. W. D. Johnston. A. L. A. Bui. 

3 : 378-80. S. '09. 

"With regard to accessibility of the generar 
collections to the public, we can only observe 
that open shelves will not make a reference 
collection unnecessary; they will, however, 
modify the character of the reference collec- 
tion, and may make it unnecessary to place 
any but ready reference books in the reading 
room. . . . Another administrative considera- 
tion in the selection of the main reference 
collection is the necessity of temporary reser- 
vation of special collections. One problem in 
connection with them is that of their relation 
to the special exhibits of the issue depart- 
ment. Where reservation is required by a def- 
inite body of readers there need be no doubt 
as to its desirability, but in cases where the 
subject is one of ffoneral tho temporary 
interest it may seem ])ettor to exhibit the books 
in the issue department rather than reserve 
them in the reference department. . . . The num- 
ber of neecssary reference hook.s is not large, 
and Kmil Reich promises that it will never be 
larpe, that, indeed, it will become less. I am 
inclined to the contrary opinion, but, however 
that niav bo. it is interesting to note that the 
3-?ritish ^Tuseum has in its reading room some 
00,000 volumes: the New York pul^lic library 
plans for about 2.'). 000 to 30,000 volumes; the 
Roston p^iMic library has about 8.500 volumes. 
All of these collections, however, include, in 
addition to works of ready reference, stand- 
ard works and manuals. Miss Kroeper's Guide 
to reference books comprehends about 6,000 vol- 
umes and its annual suT)plements about r.O vol- 
umes each, not Includinp: annuals or new edi- 
tions. This iiierease of nearly 1 r r a yoar does 
not appear formidable, and may conceivably 
grow less with an improved organization of the 
book industry. . . . The British Museum has 
found it desirable to issue a new edition of 
its list of ])Ooks in the reading room once In 
IT) years, the .John Crerar library once in 9 
years, the University of Lcipsic once in 5 years. 
. . The cost of tlic 100 r.^forenee l)Of)ks s(?l<'Ct- 
ed lor small lil»r!nir>s by Miss Kroovjor is 
$1474.05. tliat is about $.'i a volume. The cost 
of the entire collection would therefore not ex- 
ceed $30,000 and the cost of annual additions, 
perhaps not more than S^.OOO. The largest 11- 
l^rarles of the country, counting all except the 
Library of ronprress, having over 300,000 vol- 
umes, expend for books and periodicals an aver- 
acre sum of $40,077. Those libraries, by an 
annual expenditure of lO^'r of their book fund 
for works of reference, ran secure praetically 
evervthinp that should be added to their ref- 
(^•<-M<-e colliciions. r.ut tlie nveratre nn'Mial cs- 
p.-'nditnre for nil in.raries liavincr over .'.OOft vol- 
umes is only $1,022, Obviously, these libraries 
Tuiist devote mueh more than lO'^'r of their book 
fund to reference books, and even then restrict 



their purchases to the more useful general 
works, and particularly to those in compendi- 
ous form. . . . All libraries will supplement the 
book collections in their reference departments 
by newspaper clippings selected simply witli 
a view to supplying information not otherwise 
easily accessible. These should be destroyed 
SLB soon as their usefulness is over. They will 
also supplement the bibliographic information 
contained in their own catalogs by making 
accessible in the reference collections the more 
important subject bibliographies, and the more 
important library catalogs even if there are 
already copies of these in other departments 
of the library. Library catalogs like that of 
the Boston public library, the Shakespeare col- 
lection and the Columbia university list of 
books on education are especially desirable. 
They have all the value of bibliographies, and 
in addition, they show what volumes may be 
secured in other libraries or borrowed from 
them." 

Principles governing the selection of a 

reference collection in a universitv li- 

brary. W. Austen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:375- 

8. S. '09. 

"As a broad general working plan, a refer- 
ence library may be laid down on these lines: 
1. General bibliographies, cyclopedias (includ- 
ing biographical, statistical and geographical 
cyclopedias), dictionaries, yearbooks, and oth- 
er cyclopedic materials, too general for subject 
classification. 2. Periodical literature of such 
a general character as experience has shown 
to Include many references, current in litera- 
ture. 3. Standard monographic works cov- 
ering all branches of knowledge, classed by 
subjects. . . . Place all books wanted for 
reference in one logical, orderly group on 
shelves open to all classes of users. From 
these books allow the withdrawal of those need- 
ed for home reading, seminary and laboratory 
research, in all cases where experience has 
not shown that the grreatest service to the 
greatest number requires the books to be kept 
in tho library. In this way is ePttained the 
maximum efllclency at least cost." 

Reference books for small libraries. A. B. 

Kroeger. Penn. Lib. Notes. 1:4-9. Ap. 

'09. 

Publisher's prices are given, but librarians 
should remember that many important refer- 
ence books and sets may be bought second hand 
or at auction for much less than the publishei 
price. Bulletin 31 of the A. L. A. book buying 
committee has a comparison of the original 
price and the second hand price of several im- 
portant sets. 

Reference books for the small library. M. 

G. Wyer. la. Lib. Q. 5: 205-7. Ap. '08. 

A list is given of books that should be fo.ind 
in the reference eollecLion in every small li- 
brary. Only general works .ire given and no 
attempt has been made to list books on differ- 
ent subjects. 

Reference books of 1904: stipplcmeniinc:? 
the A. L. A. guide. A. B. Kroeger. Lib. 
J. 30: 5-10. Ja. '05. 

Reference books of 1905. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 31: 3-7. Ja. '06. 

Reference books of 1006. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 32: 1 1 -3. Ja. '07. 

Reference books of 1907. A. B. Kroeger. 
Lib. J. 33: 13-6. Ja. '08. 

Reference librarian's two-foot shelf. Pub. 

Lib. 15: 291. Jl. '10. 

A useful list of books to have near the tele- 
phone for answering questions over the wire 
would include: — "A (me-volume dictionary (ac- 
cording to taste ), World almanac. Tribune al- 
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Reference books — Continued. 
manac, Severance's guide to periodicals, Amer- 
ican newspaper annual. Willing' s press guide, 
Kent's mechanical engineer's pocketbook, 
Trau twine's Civil engineer's pocket-book, A 
B C telegraphic code, a book of quotations. 
Holt's encyclopedia of etiquette or any well- 
indexed book on etiquette, a receipt book (Hen- 
ley's scientific American or Brannt's)." 

Terminological dictionaries. J. D. Stewart. 

Lib. World. 12:87-92. S. '09. 

"The list comprises the principal English and 
polyglot dictionaries of special terminology. 
Dictionaries forming actual manuals of sub- 
jects are not included." 

Two excellent cheap reference books. M. 

T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 3: 16-7. O. 

'II. 

The two reference works here recommended 
are the Concise Oxford dictionary, adapted from 
the great Oxford, or Murray, dictionary, and 
the '"Liiterary and historical atlas of Europe," 
Issued by E; P. Dutton and co. in Everyman's 
library. 

Reference department. 

Bee aUa Reference books ; Reference work. 

Amalgamation of lending and reference 

libraries. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. Asst. 

5- 89-93. Ap. '06. 

The reference department sliould be by Itself 

and should furnish a place where readers will 

not be disturbed. 

Applied science reference room in the 
Pratt institute library, il. Machinery. 
26: 16-7. S. '06. 

Delimitation of the reference library, 

with a note on specialisation. W: J. 

Harris. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 85-90. Mr.; 

Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 127-32 

Mr. '08. 

"It Is Imperative that all books should be 
available to the public for home -reading pur- 
poses. There is no dispute here In regard to 
those books that are obviously only suitable for 
reference use. Such books as dictionaries an- 
nuals and year-books; encyclopaedias, atlases 
and gazetteers, and encyclopaidlc works devoted 
to specific branches of knowledge; but when we 
come to consider the more general fields of lit- 
erature, scientific and technical books, works 
upon art and Its allied subjects, the difficulties 
or defin**lon and separation Increase. The 
question v">f size and price must of necessity be 
Ignored, as this dot^s not, or should not. de- 
termine the value or place of books In either 
department." Much money has been needlessly 
spent upon reference libraries. The value of 
a library does not consist In the number of 
volumes possessed but In the use to which thoy 
have been put. "Our municipal reference li- 
braries are not used to an extent to justify the 
expenditure of much money upon them." Ref- 
erence libraries would render better service If 
they are amalgamated with the lending depart- 
ment. Then the obvious quick reference books 
could be shelved either with the general col- 
lection or In close proximity to the home-read- 
ing department, and with easy access from it. 
This would afford greater economy of admin- 
istration than the old system of two separate 
departments. 

Library resources of low cost and high 
value. A. V. Milner. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
174-6. Ja. '09. 

In establishing a successful reference de- 
partment with a small outlay of money, first 
decide who the patrons of the department are 
likely to be and what will meet their needs. 
I^r current history and statistics, buy the New 



York World almanac and the Chicago Dally 
news almanac. "With these and the Webster's 
international or the Standard Dictionary, the 
library Is provided, with brief information on a 
larger per cent of the subjects brought In." An 
encyclopedia Is the next most convenient thing 
to have, but It should be first class. "There 
are often excellent opportunities to buy first- 
rate ones at bargains from reliable secondhand 
dealers. . . . For school reference work first- 
class text-books and school atlases are often 
better than cyclopedias and large atlases, and 
are much less expensive. A good assortment 
can be purchased for the price of a cyclopedia, 
and win supply many more people at once. 
... A valuable resource for study clubs con- 
sists of the traveling libraries that are to be 
had In many localities, made up on purpose for 
the work of woman's clubs. For material on 
Important topics, apply to the H. W. Wilson 
Company, Minneapoiis. They rent select as- 
sortments of magazine articles and pamphlets 
at low rates. Ask the same company for In- 
formation about an Index to a small number of 
periodicals prepared for the use of small li- 
braries. These Indexes to periodicals pay for 
themselves by the time they save In looking 
up magazine articles, and the amount of ma- 
terial that they make available for reference. '' 
Public documents can usually be secured for 
the cost of transportation, and "they treat al- 
most every known topic. There Is still diffi- 
culty In getting those that are needed without 
being overwhelmed with many more, but they 
are better managed than they were. To know 
what public documents there are on any sub- 
ject consult the Superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. For a free copy of any 
document apply to the representative of the 
congressional district. The Superintendent of 
documents sends a list of titles and prices. 
Check what Is wanted and send the list to your 
representative. . . . Advertising booklets are 
useful for reference work. The best are beauti- 
fully gotten up, well Illustrated, and reliable. 
. . . Another resource for school and club 
work is old magazines. People are often as 
glad to give them away as libraries are to gel 
them. Complete files of good magazines are 
well worth preserving for reference. The others 
are made most useful by taking out the valu- 
able articles and making separate pamphlets 
of them with manila paper covers." 

Main reference department and the 
branches in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. H. S. Hirshberg. A. L. A. Bui. 
3:368-70. S. '09. 

Notes on this subject are given under the 
heading Branch libraries. 

Methods of popularizing reference libra- 
ries. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. World. 10: 
4-6. Jl. '07. 

"Select bulletins" giving the cognate works 
In the reference library are inserted in a promi- 
nent place In books In the lending library. 
These draw the attention of the student to 
other books and also constitute a brief reading 
list on the subject in hand. Besides they aie 
excellent advertisements of the reference de- 
partment. 

Municipal library and its public; the ref- 
erence library. J: Ballinger. Library, 
n.s. 9: 353-68. O. '08. 

The average attendance at the Cardiff refer- 
ence library "is between two and three hun- 
dred readers dally, a number largely Increased 
by students of the University college during 
term time. The high schools, the technical 
schools, and other educational Institutions sup- 
ply a constant stream of students. The pro- 
fessional and commercial classes not only from 
Cardiff, but from a wide area round, keep us 
regularly employed. It may be a lawyer look- 
ing up the points of a case bristling with ter- 
minological or technical rilfflcultles, or an ex- 
pert from a great works In search of a solution 
to some scientific problem arising In the works, 
or seeking a description of some new process or 
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piece of machinery. Then we always have a 
certain number of readers engaged in trans- 
cribing manuscripts, and looking up references 
and authorities from some literary work. . . . 
No restriction is placed on the admission of 
readers to the reference library. A ticket, 
filled up at the time for each book required, Is 
the only credential demanded. Manuscripts 
and other works of exceptional value are, how- 
ever, not lent without reference to a senior 
officer, and in most cases the applicant is sriven 
a table in an inner room and every precaution 
is taken to prevent and detect damage. So 
far we have been singularly free from abuses; 
I cannot recall any instance of a manuscript 
being injured." 

Municipal library's most expensive and 

least useful department. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 7:429-42. S. '05. 

Mr. Savage maintains that many of the books 
now kept in the library as reference books should 
be put on the circulating list. 

Reference department; preprint of Man- 
ual of library economy, ch. xxii. E. C. 
Richardson. 9p. bibliog. pa.' 10c. '11. A. 
L. A. 

Reference issues. G. Mackenzie. Lib. 

World. 11: 159-60. O. '08. 

A plan is presented for obtaining an accurate 
statement of the number of books issued in a 
reference department which has open access. 

Reference library: plans and arrange- 
ment. T. E. Turnbull. Lib. World. 10: 
37-40. Jl. '07. 

Reference work in the New York public 
library branches. H. M. Lydenberg. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 366-8. S. '09. 

Science reference room. Sci. Am. 95: 486. 

D. 29, '06. 

In the applied science reference room of the 
Pratt Institute free library there are "nearly 
a hundred trade and scientific papers, giving 
the latest news of the industrial world. There 
are besides over fifty of ihe labor union pa- 
pers, of which a file Ks preserved. The pub- 
lications of the United States patent office are 
kept here also, ynd are used daily. ... A 
lari^e colleciion of trade catalogues furnisher 
the very latest information in many lines, and 
is beiiiff enlarged constantly. . . . One new 
feature of the rocm is a collection of mount- 
ed cuts of machines and mechanical devices. 
A man lookinpr up a new form of chuck, for 
example, will find a score of cuts showing dif- 
ferent chucks, and among these may well find 
some that will be of service to hhn." 

Suggestions on the planning of an ideal 
library: an Utopian forecast. W. J. 
Harris. Lib. Asst. 5: 86-9. Ap. '06. 

Mr. Harris advocates shelving reference 
books with the other books. Thus all books on 
specific subjects would be brought together. 
In many cases the reference department is the 
least uJ5cd but the most expensive department 
of the library'. 

Thoughts on the reference department. 
H. ^Barlow. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 647-53. 
D. '06. 

"We are all agreed that dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, gazetteers, atlases, directories, annuals, 
university calendars, and other publications 
that fall 'into the same category, are essentially 
works of reference, and that ihese should con- 
stitute the bulk of this deoartment. Works 
written on the industries, arts and other spe- 
cial features cf the town or immediate country 
in which the library is located, are housed in 



this part of the library; so also are the local 
collections. . . . Bequest collections are gen- 
erally assij^ned to the reference departmenrt, 
there to rest peacefully on the shelves of glass- 
fronted book-cases — probably under lock and 
key. There they remain more pleasing to the 
eye than useful to the mind, until they decay 
thru want of reasonable usage and the ravages 
of time. The public would derive just as much 
benefit from them were they used to adorn the 
graves of those who formerly possessed them. 
. . . No book of reference, unless it be a dupli- 
cate, should be Issued for use beyond the walls 
of the library, that is, during the hours the li- 
brary is open. But on the practice of lending 
books of reference to readers at closing time a>t 
night on the condition that ihey return them at 
opening time next morning, no con^ment is of- 
fered; It IS a privilege for which many readers 
would be grateful, but a procedure entirely at 
the discretion of the librarian." Open access 
should surely be had to the reference depart- 
ment. "What can be more provoking to any 
man than to rush into a public library to con- 
sult a time-table, and to lind that he has 
missed a train thru time wasted in being 
obliged to till in his name, ad'dress, and occu- 
pation on a slip of paper? To a studezvt hav- 
ing occasion to consult perhaps twenty or thir- 
ty works of reference during cne visit to the 
library, what can be more harassinjj than the 
obligation to go through the same formality in 
the case of each book required? Committees 
have no moral right to place these restrictions 
on the use of books." 

To popularise reference libraries. A. J. 
Hawkes. Lib. World. 9: 433-7; 10: 328- 
31. Je. '07, Mr. '08. 

It is lamentable that reference libraries gen- 
erally are little used. The Bournemouth cen- 
tral library (E^ngland) has tried with success 
the following plan for calling the attention of 
readers to booiks of reference. "In a book be- 
longing to the lending department a slip is in- 
serted, on which is entered the names of works 
on the same subject contained in the reference 
library. The slip is fixed in front of Chapter 
I., where it is sure of being seen by the read- 
er." At its foot is a note stating that such 
Ixwks will be lent to students at the discre- 
tion of the librarian. 

The slips inserted In books calling attention 
to books on the same or allied subjects have 
proved to be very satisfactory in the Bourne- 
mouth library. Reference books are lent for 
home reading upon special request and have 
always been promptly returned. 

Reference work. 

See also Bibliography; Clippings; Legis- 
lative reference work; Libraries, Use of by the 
public; Libraries and schools; Municipal refer- 
ence work; Reference books; Reference de- 
partment; Special libraries; Workingmen and 
the library. 

Amount of help to be given to readers. 
W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 33: 264-8. Jl. 
'08; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 327-32. S. '08. 

The averaere college freshman knows little or 
nothinsT of how lo use the various helps in the 
libraiy and. as a rule, very little attempt is 
made ]>y the instructors to teach the students 
an intelligent use of the library. It then de- 
volves upon the librarian and assistant to sup- 
ply this want. ^^ .As most readers ask questions 
nt the loan desfc*. it is advisabl'^ that the refer- 
ence librarian be iii close touch with the lo:in 
desk as.«istants. "If the library is at all large, 
it is freciuently helpful to have a small leafl^'t 
printed to explain the methods of securing 
books." It is also advisable to have some one 
In « >-arge -^f the card catalog "vhose chief duty 
shall be to assist the reader in its use. "There 
arc proMems as to the amount of aid to be at- 
tempted in nearly every department of refer- 
ence work and loan desk service. Many of them 
arise from the inexperience of readers — others 
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from Ih? insistent deuianas ot scholars. We can 
provide aBOlnit Ihe first by the organization o( 
our own force and l:y the (uradual |)ri>cess of 
eilucBtlon in using bnoks. The only limit we 
care (o set to our lesponge to the second aorl 
la lliat of oiir means. Give ua the men and tbe 
inoiiey and ne nlll take cars of tha crowing 
demands of the trnlnEil worliers." 

Branch reference work in the Boston pub- 
lic library system. H. G. Wadlin. A. L. 
A. Bui. 3:364-6. S. '09. 

"BeferencB work at the branches and read- 
ing rooma Is largely performed In eo-operatloii 
with the public and parochial schools, and oth- 
er educational liiatUu lions In the Immediate 
vlclnttj; or to meet tho needs of stuaenls 
from higher eaucattonal inBtllulloDB who may 
Utc In the vicinity, and who tor that reason 
may prefer to use the station Instead of the 
central library. The demand from year to year 
may therefore be piuged and arranged for '" 






ed from time to time, and these voli 
then be set aside on reserved shelve 
B of pupils or BtudentB. and suppler 



rolays of books drawn from 



the 



tain c 



I col- 



.,3,.^,. ,.%<." — ~ for study 

be expected eaoh year, and there 

S eBpeclal needa due to local con- 

I particular districts which are met 
hy deposits ot special books from the central 
library. ... It Is perhaps obvious that In a 
library ho largo aa ours, relying principally on 
a card catalog whloh requires much space. 
it Is Impracticable to maintain at Ihe different 
branches a oomplete catalog of the reference 
and ouasl- reference books contained In the 
central building. But. in view ot the aecea- 
siblllty of the central collection, this dupllcatloi 
of calalogs la hardly 1 ■■ ' " "" 



B= .-. -.~.«.j .. -J the library 

- years has Issued bulletins and spe- 
cial reading- lists ot central material, all ot 
which are available Bt the branrhes for use 
in calling- hooks from the central library. 
Children's reference work. F-. E. Biirdick. 

N. J. Lib, Assn. Kept. 6-7. O, '06. 
Notes on this article are given under llie 
heading Children's department. 

Co-ordination of the varimis departments 

of an open access lilirary, W: MtGill. 

Lib. World, 10: 246-8- Ja. 'oR. 

I ft [he open ncee«s library blocks on the 

shelves with labels aUllng wtiere other mslerial 

on thtr subjeol can be found would he of great 

value In drawing atienllon to the reference de- 

Educational value of reference room 
training for students. W. Aiislen, A. L. 
A. Bui. 1: 274-". Jl. '07- 

The first step In developing the Individual In 
so far as he uses the library for educsllonal 
aevelopment Is the ability lo use the knowledge 
already aoqul— * ■^'•~ — "• -■"" '" *" "™'>" 



his ll 



subject about which books 
l third ■■ ' "■" 



? the 



« Of developing a capacity of seeking for him- 
self books wanted, either sp'-ciflcaJly or on 
some subject. The stimulus for arousing In- 
terest In subjecta comes liist from the teacher. 
The Mlrnulua emanating from the librarian 
mey take the form ot one or more general 
talks lo the studeolB In order to arouae If poa- 
■Ible an Inlerest In books. These talks may 
be supplemented by printed directions about 
the catalog. Indeies, etc. The best war is to 
so nrouse the students Chat they will elect a 
course In blbliogrRphy. 

First years of reference work, J: War- 
. Lib. .Asse. 5: 84-5, Ap. '06, 



Information bureau: an undeveloped 
possibility. F, J. Patrick. Lib. Asst, 8; 
10-6, Ja. 'it. 

ot all 



1 great 



possible utility wllh a minimum expBndlture 
or time, is the all-important consideration ot 
lo-Uay, and, as we well know. Its InHuonee is 
felt In the public library juat as It la in the 
work-ahop or oBlCB." Research work is un- 
Batisfaclory in the majority ot English libraries 
10-day. hence the need ot on Information bu- 
reau to organiie such work, ail reaults of work 
should be put on record and Died ao thai no 
nearch would need to be made twice. Mlscel- 
aneoua essays ahould bo Indexed as sliould 
Iliustraiiona, portraits, maps, etc. "Another 
uaefui duly . . . would be the indexing of 
useful periodical articles Immediately upon Ihe 
receipt ot the perioalcala containing them. This 
would be especially useful In the case ot scl- 
ent 1 He, profeaalonal and trade articles." A 
further accessory to rete ranee work is ttie 
making of clippings from newspaiiera and 
perlodicala. These should be placed In envelopes 
and arranged by subjecls. 

Information bureaus in libraries. H. 
Krauss. bibliog. Lib. Assn. Kcc. 12: 14- 
23. Ja, '10. 
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ed not exceed 3.000 voiumaa, but this l_ _ 
liter for Ihe librarian to decide. ... To en- 
re further the usefulnesa ot the bureau It 
snouid be Connected with the central and 
branch libraries by a private telephone, and an 
exchange wire should be Installed for use by 
the public. The assistant appointed to talte 
charge of the bureau ought to have had at least 
thrpe years' previous training in a relerence li- 
brary, and great care should be exercised In 
appointing him. He must be quick, inlenigent. 
and courteous. A knowledge of two or more 
languages is made a condition of appointment In 
some American libraries, the languages re- 
i|U!red being those most in use in tlie surround- 
ing diatrlct. Another qualification ot an aaalsc- 
ant should be the ability thoroly to understand 
the requirements of each reader, as incorrect 
information may call forth unnecessary abuse 
as well as waste time. The poaseasion. also, ot 
a good memory will enable him to save labour 
in tracing information that he has already been 
aaked for; and a reglater ot Inquiries it kepi 
will save still more. A knowledge of the scope 
and use ot the various quick reference works Is 
an essential ot good work. . . . What may be 
called Bubordlnate lo the bureau, but is in use 
in many libraries In its stead. Is the information 
desk. Tlie counter in the reference library is 
often used for this purpose whilBt In other li- 
braries the desk is given the name of informa- 
tion bureau. The function ot the information 
desk at the Croydon public libraries is that of 
a register of inquiries, chleHy those that do not 
occur in every-day work. This register Is kept 
on slips, G X 3 Ins., one question being entered 
on each. The method of procedure is as fol- 
lows. When the asalstani has obtained the 
hooks containing the necessary information they 
are given to the reader. On their being fin- 
ished with, a list of the books is made and the 
name and address ot the reader ascertained. A 
slip is then made out wilh all the particulars 
relating to the question, the author and title 
ot the books used t>e1ng entered on Che back of 
the slip. If a reader inquires tor Information 
by letter the initials ot the assistant who an- 
swers the query are entered In a space provid- 
ed for the purpose. This also applies It tho 
question is answered at the library, or If a 
list of hooka la supplied. A selection ot the 
(luestions answered during the year Is Hated In 
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the annual report of the library, Including those 
which could not be answered. . . . The sliiNi 
are arranged in alphabetical order of queries 
behind guides lettered: Current year; Informa- 
tion given; Information not given, and Previous 
years, the rest of the divisions here being the« 
same as the first section. . . . Perhaps the best 
means of keeping a permanent record would be 
by compiling a reading list of which at least 
three copies should be made, one for the reader 
and the others for the library. The preserva- 
tion of copies of the various lists compiled by 
the library will in time form a valuable collec- 
tion of material on miscellaneous subjects. . . . 
An excellent way of acquainting readers with 
the resources of the library, and a work that 
can very well be performed by the assistant in 
the bureau, is the publication of occasional 
reading lists. The subjects can be selected 
from every-day happenings, as, the centenary 
of some noted person, a oye-election, and va- 
rious other topics. . . . The preservation of 
newspaper cuttings on topics of interest, which 
have been or may be asked for, ought to form 
the chief item of the routine work of the bu- 
reau. Great care will have to be exercised in 
the selection of the cuttings to be preserved, or 
a large collection of material of little practical 
value will result. ... A new feature of informa- 
tion bureaus is the establishment of a telephone 
inquiry at Cardiff. This inquiry department is 
in the newsroom, being placed in charge of an 
assistant who has near at hand a telephone and 
a good selection of directories, year books, and 
other material. Business people can telephone 
their wants to the library, perhaps an address, 
the assistant looks it up and telephones the 
answer to the inquirer. If books are required, 
these are got ready for the reader, so that he 
may commence to work on them as soon as he' 
reaches the library, instead of having to wait 
for boolcs as is usually the case." 

Information bureaux in libraries. Lib. 

Asst. 6: 341-2. My. '09. 

The development of a ready reference desk, 
equipped with guides, directories, annuals, in- 
dexes and a telephone after the manner or de- 
velopment in American libraries is advocated. 
"The assistant at the bureau must have a 
knowledge of bibliographies. Indexes, encyclopae- 
dias, gazeteers and dictionaries far beyond that 
possessed by the average British library assist- 
ant. He must also be conversant with the val- 
ues of the various maps and similar diagramat- 
ic matter published- The indexing of portraits, 
the Illustrations in notable books, fugitive bibli- 
ographies which accompany most modern books, 
tae contents of composite books and similar 
things should be readily in his mind." 

Information bureaus in public libraries. 

R. E. Smither. Lib. World. 13: 99-106. 

O. '10. 

A public library bureau Is an office where 
readers may obtain assistance in their search 
for information. The bureau referred to here 
is not to be confused with the information 
desk which already exists in most libraries for 
the purpose of answering Inquiries concerning 
the issuing of tickets, etc. The aim of the 
bureau is to promote the "research of scholars 
and students who use the library; to answer 
in(;ulrles which require searching among the 
books on the shelf to answer: supplying a read- 
er who is investigating some special topic with 
the various works bearing on the subject; 
assisting readers of various grades of intellect 
in obtaining what they want; helping readers 
who come simply to consult books of reference 
to find the one in which is the information 
they seek; the instruction of the younger and 
less experienced readers in the intelligent use 
of reference books; and in many instances 
when a book asked for is out, supplying an- 
other on the same subject." In many public 
libraries the reference department is an in- 
formation bureau in itself, but owing to press 
of work the reference librarian is seldom able 



to give to readers the time he would wish. 
An information bureau would relieve the ref- 
erence department. In a smaller library where 
reference work Is lighter the establishment of 
such a bureau U not advised. In the lending 
department of the library a bureau will be 
found equally usefuL Many borrowers who 
come to the lending department are very ig- 
norant regarding books. It would be the place 
of the bureau assistants to guide and direct 
them in their selections. In a closed Indicator 
library the need of an Information bureau Is 
very obvious. "A bare catalogue entry, unless 
well annotated, is In many cases no doe to 
the real nature of a book; but If a bureau Is 
handy such information can always be supplied. 
Of course much more work wlU be made for 
a bureau in a closed lending library, as every 
book would have to be fetched for readers to 
see, and the need for lists of books on fugitive 
subjects will be greater." 

Bureaus have been established with success In 
college libraries. "Professors, masters and other 
instructors use them for aid In preparing lectures 
and essays, and especially for comparing author- 
ities. To supply them with all possible help 
it is necessary that the contents of books in 
the library should be well Indexed; for every 
scrap of information available is often neces- 
sary on some subject. To be able to supply 
such information quickly is another thing which 
is greatly to be desired; and this latter detail 
could be facilitated still more If a s si st a n ts hi 
a college library specialised In some subject, 
preferably a subject which Is alwaya being 
taught in college. The average college student 
has little or no idea of catalogues or how to 
use them, and trusts to his own efforts to find 
out what books he wants. But Instruction 
should always be given and a series of half- 
hour talks explaining various library arrange- 
ments to students in a college would be use- 
ful." The work of prei>arlng reading lists on 
subjects of timely Interest or to supplement 
extension lectures would be one of the func- 
tions of the bureau. It should also collect the 
catalogs of other libraries. "Up to the present 
time there seems to be only one main reason 
against the establishment of a bureau, vis.: the 
ordinary staff in the various departments of a 
library would not trouble to aid readers them- 
selves in any way, but send them to the bureau. 
No doubt this might be true of lasy or in- 
different assistants; but, on the other hand, 
the amount of assistance which counter as- 
sistants will render will soon be regulated, for. 
of course, all information which cannot be 
easily found, or the searching for which throws 
the departmental routine out of order, will 
necessarily go to the bureau; that is what it 
is established for. . . . Public libraries to a 
certain extent rely too much on mechanical 
methods for aiding readers, and thus lose to 
themselves the most vital opportunities of use- 
fulness. Bureaus are a more practical guide 
to the contents of the library than anything 
else in use, and allowing for the good influ- 
ences of annotated catalogues, counter show- 
cases, book exhibitions, topical reading lists, 
and all other aids towards indicating the best 
books on any given subject, there is still room 
for personal assistance to readers; in fact, the 
personal contact of librarians with readers is 
essential." 

Library and the newspaper. A. N. Brown. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 1-3. Ja, *07. 

"Not all newspaper men arc appreciative of 
what a mino of information, what a splendid 
aid to him in his work is the up-to-date public 
library, with its card index systems. Its trained 
assistants, its store of standard reference 
works and its sxeat accumulation of periodical 
publication.^. Those who hav.* learned the val- 
ue to them of a public library are the flrmeft 
friends of the library movement that can be 
found. . . . The good librarian should make 
it a point to study newspaper needs, and to 
learn newspaper requirements, for in so dolncr 
he benefits not only that particular newspaper 
or writer, but all the readers thereof, and I 
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take 4t that the object of tlie good librarian Is to 
make the stored knowledge of his library avail- 
able to the largest number of persons possible. 
Thus, when a club reporter appears some day 
and says that his managing editor has sent 
him to get some facts about the organization of 
the steel trust, to be used in an editorial, the 
librarian should bo able by his periodical in- 
dices and his card catalogs to produce every 
Important fact about the organization, for few 
of the monthlies and weeklies have failed to 
treat the subject at length in recent years. 
Again when a special writer, handling an his- 
torical topic, wants to know some facts and 
dates about the operations of the Hudson bay 
company in the Pacific northwest in early Slays, 
the librarian ought to be able to produce not 
only the several books on the subject, but also 
references in periodicals and in books that 
treat of other subjects chiefly and of this only 
indirectly. All a library contains about the 
Hudson bay company is not found in books 
that bear Tludson bay company' on the title 
page. In other words, a topical index is quite 
essential." 

Limitations of reference work in branch 

libraries. C. E. Wallace. A. L. A. Bui. 

3:362-4. S. '09. 

"The problem of the branch librarian Is to 
give the branch borrowers as generous service 
as is possible, within the limits which the 
branch cannot legitimately exceed as a depart- 
ment related to a central library and other 
branches. While the collections of a branch 
must be made as broad and varied as is suited 
to its purpose, the branch must depend ui>on 
the central library for a large number of books 
— expensive books which it would be extrava- 
gant to duplicate, and books for which there 
is only an occasional call. . . . The provision 
for reference work in the branch libraries of 
Pittsburg is the following: Each of the branch — 
es is furnished with a collection of the more 
essential reference books. The adult reference 
collections vary in number from between two 
and three hundred titles in the smaller branch- 
es to between three and four hundred titles 
in the larger branches. The number of cur- 
rent reference magazines varies from a list of 
about seventy to nearly a hundred titles, in- 
cluding a fair proportion of technical maga- 
zines. These magazines are kept at the 
branches for two years, the file is accessible to 
the public, and constltujtes our only file of 
reference magazines. Magazines bound for cir- 
culation, which may be on the shelves when 
needed, are sometimes consulted for reference. 
. . . The branch libraries own collectively a 
set of the Abridged Poole, which is kept at 
the central library: and each branch contains 
the Abridged Poole Indexes, supplemented by 
the Readers' guide to periodical literature. 
Magazines and books may be obtained from the 
central library regularly three times a week by 
messenger, and in urgent cases more frequent- 
ly by special messenger. This plan always 
means that the reader applying at the branch 
for a subject which is treated satisfactorily 
only In the bound volumes of magazines, must 
either return to the branch a second time or go 
to the central library for this Information." 

Literary aids. A. H. Fudge. Lib. World. 
10: 315-7. F. '08. 

Misdirection of effort in reference work. 
J: C. Dana. Pub. Lib. 16: 108-9. Mr. 
'11. 

Mr. Dana contends that there is an "undue 
waste of library time, under present practice. 
In searching for answers to questions of trivial 
importance.^' It might be regarded as a sign of 
"higher efHciency for the library to inform the 
inquirer 1, that the question is one that can- 
not be answered adequately there (but may be 
in such another institution, bureau or office 
elsewhere), or 2, that it Is a question the an- 
swer to which may exist In designated material 



but must be sought by himself; or 3, that the 
library time already put upon it has now 
reached the limit of what can be expended with- 
out injustice to other work or other readers." 
Mr: Dana also contends that "the prime duty 
of the library was not to answer the question, 
but to instruct the inquirer in the use of the 
material by which he may secure the answer 
for himself." 

Mistakes of the bureau of information. 
Lib. J. 30: 341. Je. '05. 

Place of the library in high school educa- 
tion. F. M. Hopkins. Lib. J. 35: 55-60. 
F. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Libraries and schools. 

Reference libraries and reference work. 
F. M. Staton. Ontario Lib. Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 1 : 64-9. 

The author deflnes a reference library as "a 
collection of standard works of information on 
all subjects, always at home to callers, and 
available for use on application at the shortest 
possible notice. It should represent every de- 
partment of knowledge, both In a general and 
specific way. Books not designed to be read 
thru, but to be consulted for information which 
one portion of the volume may contain inde- 
pendently of the other parts, and books which 
may or may not be read thru at the will or 
discretion of the readers. . . . It is a place 
where students and all seekers after knowledge 
find a common meeting-ground, a place that 
is brought in touch with all classes of society, 
with schools, colleges and universities; with 
workshops and factories; with clubs and with 
churches and Sunday schools; in fact with all 
sorts and conditions of people, irrespective of 
colour, race, age, or sex, who come to this 
great university of the people for guidance In 
research in any and every subject, no matter 
how trivial or how important. It is a place 
that has become in the highest and truest 
sense of the word a helper to knowledge and 
a decided factor in education." But to own 
a collection of reference books is not sufficient. 
Toronto had a reference library long before 
anything that could be termed "reference 
work" was carried on by the library. "By ref- 
erence work In the abstract Is meant that 
department of library work which deals with 
the systematic assistance given to readers in 
their use of the contents of the library, to 
guide the enquirer as to the best means, and 
the shortest way. in the least possible time to 
the material for the subject on which he de- 
sires information. It is to supply material 
available on every subject and topic, no matter 
how prosaic, or otherwise; to be deft and quick 
in meeting the needs of the people, be they 
expressed ever so feebly or realized ever so im- 
perfectly; to teach readers how to find articles 
and other material on the subject upon which 
they are at work. It exemplifies the truth of 
the saying, "An education consists not so much 
in getting knowledge, as to know how and 
where to get it when the need arises." 

Reference problem of the state library. 
F. L. Tolman. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 334-8. 
S. '08. 

"Specialization in reference work will be de- 
termined by the degree of the specialization of 
the library itself and the extent of the use of 
the collections. In a well equipped library the 
following may be considered normal: a law 
librarian, a legislative reference librarian, a 
curator of public documents, an archivist who 
shall have charge of the public records, their 
custody, searching, editing, calendaring and 
publishing, a tpeciallst In technology and sci- 
ence. These specialists will have large advisory 
power in book selection, will be responsible 
for the efficiency of their departments, have 
charge of correspondence relating to their 
special fields, develop the special Indices and 
reference methods and superintend the biblio- 
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graphic TCork In their respective departments. 
. ■ ■ Itnference work wllh state orHolalB pre- 
eenlB difflculltea not in evident^ In other tyjwH 



arles 



The 



I Im- 



N 



appreclBie ihe muBnliuae of 

inlBbt render and will deplore 

BPiuellmea seems flxed between them and the 
Binte officials. It Is their part to collect all 
Information bearing an the subjeets of Kovem- 
inenlal activity and the problems of legftlatlon, 
1 provide Indices and blbllog:raplca1. apparatus 
3 make this readily if not Immediately avall- 
ble and to digest, abstract and. ' — 



I of this I 



official use, 



M)d In all way 

Reference use ot public documents. 
Marple. D. jp. n.p. '07. Des Moi 
public library, Des Moines, la.; Sa 
Lib. Work. 2: 107-10. Jl- "08. 

Notes on this article are ^ven under 



hPBilIng Public documents. 

Reference work. L. M. Clatworthy. Lib. 
J. 31: C263-S. Ag. '06. 

Mr. Dewey soo-s reference work is "Hrslem- 
alic aid 10 readers," and adds "The rapid de- 
velopment of reference work comoa from the 
recognition of the library as on educational 
force." Effective reference work can only be 
done wlien a library Is well classlfled and cat- 
aloged. Then the librarian sliould know hla 
Ciunmunlty. One of the wnys to serve Inquir- 
ers Is to teach them to lielp themselves. This 
training In the Ubc of books should begin In 
the BChoola. 

Reference work at the University of Ill- 
inois. Pub. Lib. 121 225-6. Je. '07. 

■■B:xpllcll typewritten directions explaining 
the lUles of the library regarding reference 
books and the use of the catalog, relieve the ref- 
erence librarian of n number of oucstionH." 
Periodicals are treated as re fere 
Certain books not usually regarded i 
books are, when needed tor spi 

placed on the shelves In the refei 

and this slmpllHes the work nt the refei'ence 
desk. Periodicals are separated from reference 
books and bound sets of the more popular ones 
are placed on open shelves In the reading 

early In the acbool year to the students. This 
relk'Ves the reference desk and also adds 'to the 
working efficiency of thu students who take It. 

Reference work in a branch library. E, 
Witham. Lib. J. 35:206-7, My. "lo. 



?ference 
work. 



Reference work in a smalt library. 
Banks. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bill. 2: 
Ja, '06. 

"ReterencB work is about one-fourl 
knowledge of books, and about thrce-fo 
ability to And out clearly what la we 



M. 



often 1 



willing 



alstant. One r . „ 

teaoher baa told him to find out somecning- 
obOut coal, Roacoe & Schorlemmer's Treatise 
□n chemistry, nor must the ordinary Inquirer 
be discouraged by being pr>s<;nted with every 
article tha.t has been written on the subjeal. 
. . . Even with a. araaJl book fund It pays to 
buy ft few reference books, whlcJi may reo4lly 
he made to answer the questions of your pub- 
lic. The majority of the patrons of a putillc 



nient. They 

the service they 
I gulf that 



library want only o 11 _,. __. 

Ject. but lh-!y want It quickly, often preferring 
10 go without rather than wuJt for It. Sven 
those who are willing to search for what they 
want, do not. as a rule, cars to know wiiat hu 
been published on a subject, hut what their own 
town library has on It- ... In selecting ref- 
erence books, beyond a few of Ihe more gensr- 
al ones, one must consider the people In the 
toM'n who are moat apt to com^ to the library. 
. . . Hcwuvnr, all libraries. nrha,t«ver their 
constituency, should have certain books at ref- 
erence, and I would advise all, no matter bow 
small, to aub^rlba for a. certain number of pe- 
riodicals, 10 be presfrved as reference books: 
aelecllng those Indexed by one ot the monthly 
cumulative Indexes to periodicals; also as many 
as posslbls of those Indexed In the bcubd vol- 
ume ot the 'Readers' guide to p«rloJlcal liler- 
Bture.' This covers only the years IWO-IlOt. 
Ihe periodicals Included In it are. Uierefort. 
within the possibility ot roost book fut>4s." 
The New International Is the best of Ihe «ne]r- 
clopedlaa and th: Standard the ben dlotionarr. 
The World almanac, coating twenty-five eenu 
contains a marvelous amount of Information. 
~' ""■ ■ 's Year t>3ok Is necessary. IJp- 



■ 'Before cloah 
the small lib 



Hoyt's Cyclopedia of|irac- 



all subjects. 



I 



I means would I advise nil ot 
them), and the Inipottance of (he librarian to- 
mlllarlzing herself with the cnnlenta, of at 
least the Reports of the census; the y«iuDooks. 
Annual and Special reports and Farmers' bu1- 
iBsuod by the department of Mgrtcutture: 



may be had for the aakli.^, .„ ,,„ .,^„„„ 

why every public library should not make uta 
of thPTO. Tet It Is surprising !o And how very 
many reference librarians, even those ot years 
if experience, are Ignorant nt Ihe InlerMtlDg 
be found In govem- 



and valuable ,_ _. 

ment documents and conlh _„ 

merely as volumes ot unintereattne statlvtlc* 

and nothing more." 

Reference work jn a small library, I. 

Pierce. Lib. Oceurrent. 2: g-io. O, '08, 

' bring about the best results. 
... , ^ j^^ 






should be 

plenty ot shelving; good 

..itilallon and a comfortable, homelike M- 
mnsphere." The books "should be careAillr 
and systematically arranged upon tha shelve*; 
they should not be crowded: they should b* 
up to date, and the best editions slrauld «lvus 
be chosen." The llbrarlaji "must koow tMf' 
scope, their comparative value and paca- 
llaritles, and she should be &jn!ltar with thdf 
indexes, tables of contents, data aod tb« re- 
liability of the Information which they pciiun. 
... In order to give the rKhl book lo Il)« 
right roan the librarian must be pi^rfeotlT 
familiar with the character of the material In 
■ -■'--■ - tiiij means work. Aflar 

--"-' '-' special ret- 



.. _ t books, fti ... 

Ihe dictionaries, encyclopedias . _^__. 
,.__,__ , — J been exhausted, then 



the great b 



n lo t 



. To n 



I small libra 






r SfSe 



magailnea demands that the librarian taitve 
thoroly know the use of the various Indexeo, 
such as Toole's Index to periodical llterBtar^' 
'Readers' guide' and the many special Indexai. 
. . . All Indexes that are practical and work- 
ing Indexes should, as tar as poMtble^ be A 
Eart of every smnl! library. Por It Is enlMlr 
y the use of these aids that Ihe librarian can 
best help her readers. Besides thft Indeia 
there Is an Immense amount of blbllosraplila*! 
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material that the librarian must have at her 
Ungera' enOa, Special lUili should he careCully 
hoiuded and used at Iho [iroper time, and thru 
use of ihem make use of the books. It is only 
thni th« use of these Buldea and Uie knowledge 
oC how and when lo uac them the librarian 
galna commaQd In the uaa of boolis." Onu 
KrMit aid to reterence work Is the card catalog 
and I his should be used both by the librarian 
and public In learning the resuurces of the 11- 

Rcference work in a small library. M. 
Van Buren. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 2: 1-4. Mr. '05- 
The patroa Is usually unfamiliar with refer- 
ence books and the Byalcm , of the library. 
Meet him more than half way "and make him 

time lu putting- volume after volume before a 
worker when he wanls only facta not a full 
treatmant of the subject Preserve on cards 
or slips "referoacea which have required time 
and considerable of search to prepare, as they 
ore certain to he called for .lealn. It the carda 
are dated, new references can be cdded as 
Ibey come In without loss of time m Undlng 
out JUBl wh^t dB.teB the last references Includ- 
ed." Work on club programs during the sura- 
iner. Students need a. great deal of guidance 
dolore thjy become Independ'^nt In the use of 
library tools. Meet the classes in groups and 
explain the arrangement of the books, the use 
of the catalogs and of the periodical Indexes to 
incm. "The books for circulation can be made 
most useful to reference workers If they are 
copiously analyzed when cataloeed." 

Refer 



"Reference work la an Important brnnch of li- 
brary admlnlBlratlon. and one that can not be 
too weU cared for. In Its college aspect It sliould 
be to the student Ihe most Important department 
of the university llbrai-y. . . . The esaenllals for 
success In reference work may be summed up 
under four headings: (I) Concentration of au- 
thority In one person of experience and ubmiy: 

(0 convenient accesslbllily of the books." 

Reference work in public and in coUene 
libraries. W. B. Briggs. Lib. J. 32: 402- 
S. N. '07. 
Practically the same collections of books are 
found In college and public libraries. In tho 
college library however many books are re- 
served while In the public library there la more 
call for the patent offlca pubIl:^atlonB. state 
and municipal documents, local histories and 
genealoEies, In the elementary college classes 
little woik Is done beyond the required reading. 
Advanced students usually go to their In- 
Btructora for help. Because specialists In every 
aub]ect are available at a coUeltQ much re- 
sponsibility Is taken from t)ie reference libra- 
rian. Yet he should be both practical and well 
educated for he can do much to help both teach- 
era and students. The public library should 
ash the aid gf specialists more often than it 
doe& To-day the workers are testing the o(3- 
clency attd value of the reference work in pub- 
lic libraries. Practical questions are asked and 
definite needs are presented and the reference 
librsrlsn should do his utmost 10 help every- 
B ready to help tiie 



The librarian should become thoroughly 
familiar wllh the reference books, should have 
tact In knowing when lo ofler aid and when 
to refrain, ability to turn quickly from one 
subject lo another, knowledge of human nature 
and Inflnlte patience. Above all experience Is 



IndlspensBble. Referenc 



reference books is given. 
Reference work in Ihe library. \V. O. 
Carson. Ontario Lib. Assn. Proceed- 
ings, 1909:22-35. 
A line ten feet long might represent the 1m- 

SortancB ot the whole library. "A line tour 
;et long would represent the reference depart- 
ment: three (eet long, general circulating 
works: two feet, children's eeneral circulat- 
ing works; and one fool, fiction. . . . Ko 11- 

unless It have a, separate reference librarian! 
and all bona tide reference works kept In tile 
.„. ..,__ .,, jnlarged 1" 



1 refer 



all the fiction In It, open- 
I In the stack where the 
Is near the delivery desk 



fiction was kept. It 

where the attendants can aid In the guidance 
of readers. More people by SOj) per cent use 
It than used the former unattftided reference 
room. "The principal qualincatlons for reter- 
ence work are: education, experience In the 
■world school.' tact and resourcefulness, , . . 
The assistant librarians who are expected to 
assist In reterence work should study the ref- 
erence works of the Institution and also have 
some knowledge of the Important works On 
Important subjects. The assistant should first 
read the title-page and preface or Introduction 
of each ot these books, where tho purpose of 
the book Is usually stated. Then examine the 
book for special features. Including Indexes, 
cross references and bibliographies. Points lo 
be noted are: The authority for the article. Its 
arrangement, the date, the treatment of the 
subjects, whether technical or popular, wheth- 
er concise or extended. As the student pro- 
greases, she must not confine herself to the ref- 
erence works, but consult the best )>ooks on 
any subject for fuller, and sometimes more 
authoritative Information. Many text books are 
the best reference hooks on special subjects. 
The student should always glance through the 
new books, government reports, and the like, 
tliat are being added to the hbmry from time 
to time. We prescribe a certain amount of 
this study (or the first, second and third year 
study courses for new appointees, and the test 
examination at the end of each year wilt show 
Whether attention has been given to the pre- 
scribed course or not. AD assistants who are 
expected to assist in reference work should be 
lierfeclly familiar with their cataloger's rules 
and her practices as well." ^^Tien other sources 
of Information fall use the periodicals and 
an index to their contents. Important articles 

placed 

indicate the pamphlet collection. "Special ref- 
erence tlsls or bibliographies are very useful 
and they ore great time savers as well, to 
both to the sttilT and your patrons. To adopt 
these very valuable aids to reference work, on- 
ly retjulres Ihe desire on the pari of Ihe staff 
lo have them, and that they acquire Ihe hah- 
It ot making them. On every Important sub- 
ject looked up In an exhaustive way. a note 
should be made showing: Just what boobs, mag- 
axlnes, pamphlets and clippings contain valu- 
able and the best Information on the particu- 
lar subject, class number, author, title, chapter 
and page should be noted. Va«ue reference 
should never be noleil. Sperlnl reference cards 
should be made for all puhllc holidays, and for 
all the stock references that are asked tor, 
and Ihose that you 'know will be asked for." 

Reference work in the school libraries. 

R. Elv. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes, a: 

75-7. >J. '07. 

A list Of useful reference books Is given with 

HiiggeBtlons on tho war to te^ch pupils how to 

use library catalogs, gejieial Indexes and refer- 
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Research work in public libraries. J. B. 

Thomson. Lib. World. 9: 320-3. Mr. *07. 

"It is in answering questions and directinf? 
readers to the best sources of information, that 
librarians and their assistants can show their 
true usefulness. Their utility in this respect, 
convinces the general public that their knowl- 
edge of books extends beyond the title page." 
"A library" must furnish coimsel to those who 
use its treasures. The ideal public library is 
a renllzatlon of the people's university, sup- 
plied with instructors — whatever name be 
given to them — fully competent to guide and 
Instruct its pupils, and to make its books of in- 
calculable value to them." 

Reference work with children. E. Straus. 
Children's library. Ohio State Lib. 

9-15. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Reference work with schools in the In- 
dianapolis public library. F. L. Jones. 
Lib. Occurrent, No. 12: 4-6. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the hcad- 
ing Libraries and schools. 

Shy enquirer. J. D. Brown. Lib. World. 
13: 365-8. Je. '11. 

Some phases of reference work. J: B. 

Kaiser. Lib. J. 36: 454-6. S. '11. 

If the library cannot answer the questions 
asked at the reference desk, then call up by 
telephone citizens who can. "In the city hall, 
newspaper ofTlces, banks, business houses, state^ 
departments and university are men whose time 
is devoted to special study of special subjects." 
It is of great value to check bibliographies by 
your own resources. Remember there are bib- 
liographies at the ends of encyclopedia articles, 
that the Warner library gives synopses of 
noted books, that the Decimal classification is 
a good reference book and so Is the World's 
almanac. 

Subject hunting: reference department. 

A. J. Hawkcs. Lib. World. 10: 156-9. 

O. '07. 

"The primary duty of a reference library as- 
sistant Is to aid enquirers in research." This 
is an onerous and exacting duty and its per- 
formance may make or mar the reputation of 
a library. Whoever does it "needs to know the 
'scope' of practically every volume under his 
charge." He should make note of any unfa- 
miliar words and then at odd momonts should 
look these words up in the dictionary. He 
should also "make a careful study of biologic- 
al orders." Encyclopedias and text-books 
should be shunned unless one is already fa- 
miliar with the subject. W^hen a subject has 
once been looked up make note on a card of 
articles about It, and file the card for future 
reference. 

Subject indexes. H. W. Wilson Co. Lib. 

World. 10: 332-5. Mr. '08. 

A criticism of Subject hunting: reference de- 
partment, by Arthur J. Hawkcs, in the Li- 
brary World, October, 1907. The idea of mak- 
ing a card index for inquiries that have been 
looked up Is good "provided this labor of Index 
rnaking does not duplicate the much more eco- 
nomical and ready-made indexes which are so 
cheap as compared with Individual cfYcrt. For 
example, the annual Readers' Guide for 1907, if 
built on the card index plan, would require a 
cabinet of about sixty trays, and the cards and 
cabinet would cost much more than $100, while 
the entire Index in book form costs 56 a year. 
How can Mr. Hawkes justify the tedious mak- 
ing of Indexes by individuals while the cost of 
the cards he would require In making a very 



small and ineffective index would be more than 
the equivalent of a sixty-drawer card index, ad- 
equately done?" The value of periodicals in 
reference work is shown in the following from 
the Library Journal, 1897, page 65 of the con- 
ference number. "In addition to the usual ref- 
erence books, by all means have the sets of 
bound periodicals stacked in the reference room. 
. . . When there is free access to the shelves, 
very little assistance from the person in charge 
will enable visitors to use indexes compiled by 
Dr. Poole, Mr. Fletcher, and the Cleveland 
public library, and with these guides, teachers 
and students, members of clubs and debating 
societies, scholars and newspaper reporters wiU 
he able to find for themselves the latest word 
of the best authority on their respective sub- 
jects." And by Mr. Faxon in the following: 
"For more than a century men have been giv- 
ing to the world, in periodicals, the result of 
their discoveries— to be read and enjoyed by 
their contemporaries, but practically lost to sub- 
sequent generations." The references not only 
indicate the value of current periodicals but 
the need of indexes to them. 

Subject indexes: reply to the Wilson 
company. A. J. Hawkes. Lib. World. 
10: 427-8. My. '08. 

Thoughts on reference librarians, bv a 
cataloger, C. B. Roden. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 361-70. S. '08. 

"If it were conceivable that the books them- 
selves might be arranged on the shelves in 
such a way that they could be found in three 
or more places at once, i. e., under author, 
title and subjects, that very moment would 
see the end of the cataloger." This, however, 
is not possible. Hence the cataloger 1ms to do 
the best he can and he usually follows definite 
rules. What the reference librarian "should do 
is, to become absolutely and thoroly familiar 
with the cataloger's rules, and. what is etiually 
important, with the cataloger's practice. I ara 
no stickler for uniformity, nor for the constant, 
unwavering adherence to rules; I believe that 
a great amount of time Is wasted in attempting 
to maintain these distinctions, with little ma- 
terial advantage. But If there Is anyone who 
should stand up for, and bow down to, and 
reverence cataloging rules, it surely is none 
other than the reference librarian, the constant 
user of the catalog and of all parts of It. who 
Is called upon to look for a multitude of things- 
names, titles, subjects, scattered over a large 
expanse of card trays, yet all amenable to. and 
coordinated by the same rules. ... It is the 
reference librarian, then, who, of all persons, 
should make It his business to come into closest 
touch with the cataloger. Being the interpre- 
ter of the catalog, the 'exponent of the index.' 
he should take heed that he knows thoroly the 
principles employed in the production of tha: 
formidable and treacherous thing which he 
must subdue to his uses, and when hf» does not 
do this; when he ignores it. for example, with 
the sweeping statement that it can't be de- 
pended upon anyway— w^hen all the while he 
knows not how to use It — when he loses pa- 
tience because a human contrivance proves to 
be not infallible, when he falls into the grotn«» 
I have mentioned and begins to do his work 
sitting down, admlni.stering to everv want the 
same prescription: three parts encvclopedia, 
three parts almanac and four parts Poole: when 
he expects too much of the catalog, and. failing 
to realize his expectations, depends upon it, 
henceforth, too little, then the reference li- 
brarian not only irritates the cataloger. but 
he does a positive injustice to the library he 
assumes to serve. Nothing Is more exasperat- 
ing to the enterprising cataloger than to spend 
time and thought on the creation of new sub- 
jects and to be careful that topics of absorbing 
current interest are adequately and even ex- 
haustively brought out, only to find that seek- 
ers after just that information have been fed. 
as of old. out of that exhaustible pitcher of 
skim milk, the periodical Index. . . . The ref- 
erence librarian can make or break the reputa- 
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tion of his library. He can (to mix metaphors) 
throw dust in the eyes of the average reader 
by feeding him the husks out of the hackneyed 
sources he keeps within reach of his hand, or 
he can Inculcate a genuine respect for the li- 
brary and its resources by supplying him with 
the true corn, the latest, the freshest as well 
as the best, like the lawyer and the honest man 
in the epitaph, however, not Always one and 
the same. But this latter he accomplishes only 
by doing two things: First by keeping con- 
stantly and closely in touch with the cataloging 
department, seeking to attain its point of view, 
since it Is the fruits of its labors that form the 
material for his — and he can perpetrate no 
greater flattery upon the cataloger than by 
exploiting the catalog to the utmost of its 
capacity. Secondly, I invite the reference li- 
brarians occasionally to pay us catalogers a 
visit in our own quarters. True, we may be 
secluded and sequestered. But we are not, as 
you are sometimes prone to assume, like the 
hermits of old. cut off from all worldly knowl- 
edge. It is with us that the new books make 
their entrance into the library. It is we who 
have to open them, examine them, read them, 
all too often, in order to catalog them, until we 
literally know more about more of them than 
you who are the purveyors of them. We, again, 
determine the captions under which they are to 
be inserted in the catalog which you are 
charged with interpreting and vitalizing." 

Use of books. C. W. Andrews. Lib. J. 

32: 249-53. Je.; Same. A. L. A. Bui. 

i: 7-12. Jl. '07. 

"How to provide the personal assistance re- 
quired for the proper interpretation of books 
... is one of the chief problems of library ad- 
ministration. . . . However carefully and skill- 
fully constructed, the best catalog is a tool 
which many readers have not learned to use, 
which some can never learn to use, and which, 
even in the hands of an expert, cannot be 
made to do some kinds of work." A large pro- 
portion of readers "need the personal assist- 
ance of experienced and" sympathetic reference 
librarians." 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 

H. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 163-5. Jl. 

'07. 

Comments on this article may be found un- 
der the heading libraries. Use of by the pub- 
lic. 

Value of the study of reference work in 
public schools. H. R. Mead. Pub. Lib. 
14: 258-9. Jl. '09. 

Reform school libraries. 

Library in a reform school. M. P. Farr. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 234-5. Je. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading State institution libraries. 

Registration desk. See Loan department. 

Registration of borrowers. 

See also Borrowers' cards. 

Active library membership: a suggestion. 
C. Rccht. Lib. J. 34: 263-4. Je. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loan department. 

Card system for registration of borrow- 
ers. F. W. T. Lange. Lib. World. 10: 
272-3. Ja. '08. 

Reregistration; a plan. 'Mr^. C. P. 
Barnes. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 8. Ja. '06. 

Take out applications for borrowers whose 
cards expire for the month, alphabet these by 



themselves, withdraw corresponding borrowers* 
cards and destroy. Fix in mind the highest 
number no longer active in the library, so that 
when a reader's card is returned with a num- 
ber which must be renewed it is noticed at 
once. When borrowers are known as responsi- 
ble, make out new cards for them by writing a 
new number on the old application blank, not 
bothering the borrower with renewal. For 
adults not known and children, have new ap- 
plication blanks made out and destroy the old; 
ones. 

Registration of borrowers. A. H. Fudge. 
Lib. World. 11: 118-20. S. '08. 

The card system provides the most simple- 
and effective method of registration. The bor- 
rowers make application for their tickets upoR 
a form provided for the purpose. Then the 
forms are "sorted into alphabetical order, and 
numbered from 1 upwards. Tickets are then 
made out for the applicants and put into a box 
which is made specially for the purpose. This 
box is divided into pigeon holes, lettered from. 
A to Z, and is found to be extremely useful, 
the tickets being thus kept in alphabetical or- 
der and easily found when applied for. The 
tickets having been made out, a card is then 
written for each borrower, bearing the number 
of the ticket, name and address of borrower, 
and date of registration. . . . When written- 
out, these cards are placed In a box. and kept 
in alphabetical order, the forms being kept in 
numerical order in another box. The above pro- 
cedure is repeated every time tickets are made 
out, the numbers of the new forms running on 
consecutively with those preceding. ... In 
the case of a defaulting borrower, one of the 
above cards is made out in red ink to distin- 
guish it from the rest, the particulars of the 
default being also stated. At the same time, 
a card is made out and sent to the other libra- 
ries in the borough, so as to stop a possible 
issue of another ticket to the borrower in de- 
fault." 

Registration of borrowers. R. L. Peacock. 
Croydon Crank, i: 28-9. Ap. *o8. 

"The vouchers which arc filled up by the bor- 
rowers are kept in alphabetical order so as to- 
form the register, and no separate index is nec- 
essary. . . . When the vouchers come in from 
the libraries they are first sorted into alphabet- 
ical order and then numbered. In many cases 
the new vouchers are found to be duplicates 
and unless the time for which the existing 
vouchers are available lias expired the new 
voucher is returned. If the new voucher is due 
the number of the old one is copied onto the- 
new and is ready to be inserted in its place. 
After the vouchers are numbered the tickets 
are written from them. The numbers are then 
entered in a ledger, the date being stamped at 
the top. The ledger answers the question 
'What tickets were issued on a particular day?' 
and its chief use is for finding the numbers of 
expired and unrenewed vouchers in order to 
withdraw them from the register. After the 
numbers are entered and the date of expiry is 
stamped on both tickets and vouchers, the tick- 
ets are checked, first by the vouchers to ascer- 
tain that they have been written correctly, then 
by the invoices sent with the vouchers to ascer- 
tain that each library has its correct comple- 
ment of tickets of each kind. The vouchers 
are then inserted in their places in the register, 
the number being checked as each voucher is 
put away, where they remain until replaced by 
a new voucher, or withdrawn as out of date." 

Registration of borrowers: some improve- 
ments. E. W. Neesham. Lib. World. 
12: 341-3. Mr. *io. 

Registration of librarians. 

Current views on registration. J. D. 
Brown. Lib. Assn. Rec. 11: 203-^. Ap. 
*09. \ 
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Registration of librarians — Continued. 

Discussion at a joint meeting of the Li- 
brary association and the Library as- 
sistants* association. Lib. Asst. 6: 76- 
9. F. '08. 

As a tentative scheme the Library associa- 
tion suggested this: "Honorary fellows would 
consist, as now. of 'Persons who liave ren- 
dereici distiniTuished service in promoting the 
objects of the Association, or whose election 
in the opinion of the Council will be advan- 
tageous to its interests or objects.' Fellows 
would consist of (1) salaried librarians of ap- 
proved experience, responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a library sjrstem, holding office on a 
certain date; and (2) dlplomates of the library 
association. Associates would consist of (1) 
salaried librarians, not holding chief positions, 
thirty years of age and over and with not less 
than ten years' approved experience, holding of- 
fice on a certain date; and (2) librarians holding 
the four technical certificates, 1. e., 3-6 inclu- 
sive, and with Ave years* approved experience. 
Members would consist of (1) non -librarians 
(2) librarians not qualified as Fellows or As- 
sociates, and (3) institutions. Student members 
would consist of any persons under twenty-five 
years of age, not qualified as Fellows or Asso- 
ciates. Fellows and Associates would have the 
right of using the initials F. L«. A. and A. L. A. 
respectively after their names. The rights and 
privileges- of all classes of members would be 
equal." 

Discussion of the Library association re- 
port on registration. Lib. Asst. 6: 252- 
6. J a. '09. 

Library association examinations. Lib. 
World. 11: 387-8. Ap. '09. 

Professional education and registration. 

W. R. B. Prideaux. Lib. Assn. Rec. 

8: 1-6. Ja. '06. 

A plan to have the Library association es- 
tablish a "Register of persons considered com- 
petent to administer a library. . . . It is one of 
the recognized duties of chartered institutions 
to indicate to the public in a general way those 
who are qualified by training or experience in 
the particular branch of knowledge con- 
cerned." Pass examinations should not be too 
high and the training should be practical. 
"The advantages of registration would be: (1.) 
A homogeneous body of working librarians. 
(2.) The Library association would be more 
free to press its membership on owners of pri- 
vate libraries and those interested in library 
work. (3.) An enormous impetus would be giv- 
en to the examination scheme, the classes of 
the association would become recognized as 
the normal training school of librarians, and 
the efficiency of the profession at large would 
be raised." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 20-7. Ja. 
'06. 

Professional registration. Lib. World. 10: 

441-4. Je. '08. 

This article Is a dlscusaion of the Jast-Sayers 
scheme for the registration of qualified libra- 
rians by the Library association. 

Recommendations of the special commit- 
tee on registration at the Brighton con- 
ference, 1908. Lib. Asst. 6: 196-9. O. '08. 

Registration: an urgent need. W. G: 
Chambers. Lib. Asst. 6: 41-2. D. '07. 

Registration of English librarians. T. W. 

Koch. Lib. J. 34: 217-9. My. '09. 

The details of the adoption of a resolution 
favoring registration of librarians, passed by 



the English Library association are here given. 
This registration is designed to serve aa a sub- 
stitute for the library school diplomas of the 
United States. It is also a classification of mem- 
bers of the Library association. 

Registration of librarians. W. G: Cham- 
bers. Lib. World. 10: 241-2. Ja. '08. 

"The first step towards registration muflrt be 
the formation of a professional society, which 
when formed should be registered under the 
companies acts. ... In the articles of as- 
sociation a clause must be included providlog 
for the establishment of a professional register, 
which register will be the membership roll of 
the society, and in the bye-laws the conditions 
of membership must be fully set out. . . . 
The original register will consist of (a) AH 
librarians practicing as such at the date of the 
foundation of the register; (b) All persons pos- 
sessing the Ia a. diploma, and; (c) All as- 
sistants who fulfil certain pre-determlned con- 
ditions.'* viz. (1) "Assistants over thirty years 
of age with not less than ten years' approved 
experience; (2) Assistants under thirty but over 
twenty-five, with not less than three years* ap- 
proved training, who hold at least four certifi- 
cates of the L. A." 

Registratioti of librarians: a criticism and 
a suggestion. L. S. Jast. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
10: 325-35. Jl. '08. 
Mr. Jast argues that the registration of li- 
brarians in England should be in the hands of 
the Library association. 

Report of the special committee of the li- 
brary association on registration, 1908. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 569-77. N. '08. 

Religious books. 

See al80 Theological libraries. 

Principles governing the choice of religi- 
ous and theological books for public 
libraries. G: F. Bowerman. Lib. J. 30: 
137-40. Mr. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Boole selection. 

Renewals. 

Question of library renewals. S: K 
Ranck. Dial. 50: 82-3. F. i, '11. 

Renewals, transfers and seven-day books. 
J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes, 
g: 28-9. D. '06. 

Rent collections. 

See also Duplicate pay collections. 

Libraries in bookstores. A. H. Smythe, 
Lib. J. 34: 266-9. Je. *09. 

Reorganization of libraries. See Organiza- 
tion of libraries. 

Repairing. See Binding and repairing. 

Reports. 

Annual report. A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 
13- 360-3. Je. 'II. 

Annual report of a small public library. 

F. R. Curtis. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 115-7. 

Mr. '10. 

"As the cost of composition, the setting of 
the type, is more than 50 per cent, of the 
total expense of a small edition, a great sav- 
ing will be effected by using the type already 
set up for the annual report of the various 
city departments. A newspaper will sometimes 
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Reports — Continued. 

print the report in double columns; the type 
will then be in good form for printing a 
separate pamphlet. Ulustrations and statisti- 
cal tables add materially to the cost of print- 
ing: the cover is also an item of expense. 
Prices vary in different sections, and figures 
are in consequence of doubtful value. A li- 
brary in a city of 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, 
should place a thousand copies of its report 
among the local citizens; the remaining num- 
bers of an edition of 2,000 copies could be dis- 
tributed among the libraries upon its mail- 
ing list. The library schools and training class- 
es regard a complete set of library reports as 
one of the most valuable collections on their 
shelves. An edition of 2,000 copies of an eight 
page pamphlet, six by nine inches, in eight- 
point type, would cost approximately |2.00 a 
page. A half-tone print of the library build- 
ing would probably cost from seven to eight 
dollars, in an edition of this size." 

Comparative data in library reports, A. 
L, A. Bui. 5: 41-2. My. '11. 

Fig-ures and fact. Lib. World. 14: 120-1. 
O. 'II. 

Report of the A. L. A. committee on li- 
brary administration, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 227-9. S. *o8. 

Standardizing of library reports. H: F. 

Marx. Penn. Lib. Notes. 4: i-ii. O. *ii. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Circulation. 

What should an annual report of a public 

library contain? W: J. Willcock. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 8: 363-71. Ag. *o6. 

The primary object of a report is to give 
information to the town council or chief of 
authorities concerning the work of the library. 
This information can be given in a written 
form and it is well to consider whether It is 
worth while to print a report where the funds 
available to the library arc not large. The public 
can always be reached through the press and it 
Is a question whether they would read a report 
if they had it. Again it is doubtful whether re- 
ports are of practical value to other libraries be- 
cause of tlie absence of uniformity in classifica- 
tion and comparative issues. A report should 
contain a list of members of committees and 
officers. The chairman's introduction should 
note "any special events of the year, or make 
general observations on the library and its work. 
The librarian's narrative report should ... be 
composed In such a manner as to render un- 
necessary most, or all, of the elaborate tables 
usually given later on in the body of the re- 
port." He should state the number of volumes 
the library contains and the number In each 
division of the classification; the total number 
of volumes issued and the issues in specific 
classes, with the daily average; it should state 
how many borrowers "are burgesses, non-bur- 
gessf^s and juveniles;'* the total number of 
visitors to t"he reading room should be given. 
The remaining pages "may be devoted to a 
Hat of magazinos and newspapers taken, a list 
of donors and donations, and a financial state- 
ment or balance-sheet." 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 392-7, 
Ag. *o6. 

Reserved books. Sec Loan department. 

Reservoir libraries. See Storage of books. 

Rest rooms. 

Farmers' rest rooms. Mrs. F. F. Faville. 
la. Lib. Q. 6: 78-80. Ja. '10. 

Rest room in Storm Lake. F. F. Faville. 
la. Lib. Quar. 5: 201-2. Ja. '08. 

At Storm Lake, Iowa, the trustees decided to 
try a rest room. "A room in the basement that 



could be properly heated and lighted, was set 
apart for this purpose. It has a separate out- 
side entrance, and toilet and dressing rooma 
opening out of the main room. It also has an 
inside connection with the library proper. Aft- 
er the building was completed, the board asked 
the farmers of the community to furnish the 
room." They gladly did so and as a result the 
room "has a hardwood floor, with a nice rug, 
tables, easy chairs and a leather couch. The 
dressing room has lavatory, soap, towels, comb, 
brush and full length mirror." The room is 
free to farmers and their families and is also 
used by women who work in stores and of- 
fices. The janitor of the library takes care of 
it. Farmers and their wives and daughters 
leave their wraps and bundles in the room, 
when they come to town and they also eat their 
lunches there. If they care to read the library 
is open to them. "A mother with a small baby 
finds the Rest room almost Indispensable. In 
fact, what was once considered a luxury to 
Storm Lake and vicinity seems now to be an 
absolute necessity." 

Reviewing of books. See Book reviewing. 
Rooms (rented for library use). 
Library rooms. H. Nyhuus, For Folke-og 
Barneboksamlinger. 3 : 37-40. Je. '09. 

Library rooms and buildings. C: C. Soule. 
(Library tract, no. 4.) D. 24p. pa. 5c. 
'02. A. L. A. 

"In starting a small library, a separate build- 
ing is not necessary. A single room will often 
answer all purposes at first, especially for a 
neighborhood library whose users all know each 
other, and where books are m-iinly taken out for 
home use, and are not read on the premises. 
If there is any choice as to location, a cheerful 
and attractive room should be selected, near 
the business centre of the district to be served. 
Very little furniture is required for a start. Any 
kind of desk for records, one or two plain ta- 
bles for magazines and newspapers, a few com- 
mon chairs, lamps for evening use, and such 
simple shelving as any carpenter can construct, 
are all that will be needed." When two rooms 
are available "one can be used for the return, 
examination, issue, and record of books In cir- 
culation, and the reading of newspapers, — which 
entail bustle and noise; the other for consulta- 
tion of reference books, and reading of period- 
icals, for which silence is desirablo. Three 
rooms will allow further division, one for the 
circulating department (book-room), one for 
reference and quiet reading, one for periodicals 
or for children. When two or three rooms are 
used, they should if possible be opened together 
by broad doorways or glass partitions, so that 
a single attendant, seated near the junction of 
two rooms, or in the fcentral room of three, may 
have complete oversight of the farthest cor- 
ners, and be within reach of readers who want 
to ask questions. Three rooms are as many as 
one attendant can watch and serve effectively. 
. . . When a library outgrows three rooms, it 
ought to have a building all Its own." 

Rural communities and libraries. See Coun- 
ty extension; Library extension; 
Township extension; Traveling libra- 
ries. 



Sailors' libraries. 

Book worms of the seas. G: J. Nathan. 

Bookm. 29: 483-5. Jl. '09. 

The American .«?eamen's friend society main- 
tains an extensive system of traveling libraries 
for the ves.«?els leaving New York. Since 1859 a 
total of 26,078 libraries of about 43 volumes each 
have been placed on ships. The books are of 
high grade and are eagerly read by sailors. One 
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Sailors* libraries' — Continued. 
library has been traveling for 32 years. The li- 
braries are exchanged when the ship Is In port 
at New York. The captains keep the records 
and testify that reading Is a benefit to sailors 
and an aid to discipline. Sailors like the best 
books of adventure, biography and chivalry. 

Libraries for sailors. Rivista d. Biblio. 20 : yy 
5. My. '09. 

Sailor's library. W. Schuning. Bibliothe- 
kar. 1:81-2. D. '09. 

Traveling libraries for sailors. J. A. Otte- 
sen. For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 
3: 9-12. Mr. '09. 

Such a library should include some English 
l>ooks, for English is the international languagre 
of sailors. 

Salaries. 

See aUo Librarians and assistants. 

Library work as a career — assistants, 
their salaries and chances of promotion: 
a practical sug-gestion. \V. G. Snowsill. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 153-62. Ap. *io. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Other compensations. Pub. Lib. 16: 431-2. 

D. 'II. 

Report on the hours, salaries, training 
and conditions of service of assistants 
in British municipal libraries. Lib. Asst. 
8: 128-38. Je. 'II. 

Salaries and the status of women as- 
sistants. M. Reed. Librarian. 2: 32-3. 
Ag. '11. 

The writer feels that women in English li- 
braries work at a great disadvantage. They 
are kept in minor positions, work long 
hours and receive small pay. They are en- 
couraged to study for the library examinations 
but are given no assurance that such study will 
result in professional or financial advancement. 
"If women librarians and assistants do as much 
work as men, and do it as well, then they 
should get as much salary: if they do not work 
as well, then they should not be employed as 
they are." 

Salaries of assistant librarians. W. C. B. 
Savers. Lib. Assn. Roc. 11: 207-9. My. 
'09. 

Mr. Sayers gives statistical proof that there 
are only 624 positions in British libraries that 
pay enough to enable a librarian to live re- 
spectably. 

Salaries of librarians and their assistants. 

E. A. Savage. Lib. World. 14: 33-6. 
Ag. 'II. 

The library associations of Great Britain are 
urged to combine in drawing up a scale of rea- 
sonable salaries for properly qualified service in 
libraries. (Objections to such a scheme are 
based on "(^) The difllculty of drawing up a 
scale .satisfying all conditions and all men, 
(2) the doubtful utility of the scale when li- 
brary authorities, in many cases, have not 
enough money to pay standard salaries, and 
(.3) the unwillingness of members to adopt the 
principles and tactics of trade unionism." In 
answer to the first, the lazy man's objection, 
it Is urged that with a little effort a schedule 
could be devised which would prove a working 
basis. Further experience would suggest 
changes. The second objection is met with the 



statement that even towns which have no limit 
on their library rate conform to the market 
price and pay salaries that are no higher than 
in towns with limited library Income. The 
scale would have no educational value. As to 
the third objectloii. the writer insisU that li- 
brarians in uniting to uplift the standards of 
their profession have already adopted trade 
union principles. A protective attitude is nec- 
essary. Even the well paid and contented li- 
brarian cannot be unconcerned. The low sal- 
aries paid to others lower his profession in the 
eye* of the world. The natural inference drawn 
by the public is that the pay bein^r so Uttle, 
the service rendered is correspondingly small." 
The education committee of the association* In 
giving young librarians an opportunity to be- 
come better trained, acted in the sincere belief 
that salaries would improve as service became 
more valuable. Experience has not Justified 
this belief. The attitude toward young men 
about to enter the library profession should be 
honest. They should know that other profes- 
sions are as easily entered, that the rewards 
are higher and that as much leisure is afforded 
for reading and the enjoyment of books. 

Salaries of women librarians. M. Reed. 
Librarian. 2: 115-6. O. '11. 

Wisconsin library association: report of 
the committee on salaries. Wis. Lib. 
Bui. 7: 44-5. Mr. 'II. 

Women's work in libraries. M. Reed. Li- 
brarian. 2: 76-7. S. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

Savings banks and libraries. 

Combination of savings banks and libra- 
ries. C. Lausberg. Blatt. Volksbib. 8: i- 
5, 40-44. Ja.-Ap. '07. 

"Precisely because people who are thrifty and 
are educating themselves through reading lo- 
cate in the same part of a laboring community, 
a union of public library and savings bank is 
almost necessary. . . . Library and savings 
bank have much in common in their outward 
administration." Both could work from the 
same card list of patrons. 

School children. See Children's depart- 
ment; Libraries and schools; School 
libraries. 

School libraries. 

Sic also Children's reading: County ex- 
tension; Libraries and schools; Townshij) ex- 
tension. 

Best books for school libraries. A. Lacey. 
(In Annual report state board of Lib. 
Com., Mich., 1907. p. 136-8.) 

"All literature placed before children should 
represent the various stages of development in 
the human race. For this reason all libraries — 
largo or small — . . . phould have the following: 
FaMos, fairy tales, folk sonps. lullabies, legends, 
tales of chivalrv, myths, poetry, and romance, 
and may contain history, biography, travel, ad- 
\pnturo. Invention, natural science, useful arts, 
I'.ne iirts. tiction. ... In the third and on thru 
I he prade.s tlio child is able to road and to se- 
f uro for hinisolf the story from the printed page 
The teacher now becomes the directing power. 
It is essential that she directs the child to read 
by authors and not belter skelter, hit or miss. 
And the author must bo a real, living, throbbing 
per:^onallty, must be introdu.:ed to the chiW, 
and made acquainted mucli as we do In the so- 
cial world." While the child "is acquiring the 
librnry habit, he should be directed to keep a 
list of books read and books to be read. Thif 
can easily bo done because children like to da 
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School librarits— Continued. 
as grown ups and take readily and delightedly 
to the suggestion of small note books two inches 
by three inches which can be carried In the coat 
pocket. In the note book may be written the 
list of desirable books. This list should not be 
too long — not more than twenty or twenty-five 
books. Ab each title and author — always the 
author — is written, something of interest con- 
cernmg the story or the author should be told. 
If time permits a general outline of the srtory 
may be given — always give iui incident which 
appeals to the child, which enlists his sympa- 
thies, and arouses his curiosity, then it is only 
a matter of time and getting the book when he 
will read the story for himself. In giving the 
list of books, have the Jcind of stories well bal- 
anced; stories for boys, for girls, of animals, 
horse, dog, of children, of invention, or romance, 
of the sea, of war, of modern times, of ancient 
times, of national heroes, of travel." 

Books and high-school pupils. R. J. Aley. 
Nat. £duc. Assn. 1909: 844-8. 

"No really good high school is possible with- 
out at least fair library equipment. The use of 
books in the high school cannot be what it 
should unless there is progressive training In 
the use of books thruout the grades. The child 
that reaches the high school with no training 
in the use of books of information, except that 
secured in the preparation of lessons in the 
adopted texts, is poorly prepared to do even or- 
dinary work. If In addition to this he has not 
made the acquaintance of a number of good in- 
spirational books, he finds himself unable to 
get the enjoyment out of life that is his right. 
This leads us to conclude that the proper use 
of books by high-school pupils, is the result of 
much well-directed effort thruout the grades. 
. . . Many problems in school discipline have 
been solved in an easy way because of the pres- 
ence of the reading-circle books. The bad boy 
often forgets to be bad if he is interested in 
some splendid book of adventure. The restless 
boy becomes quiet and the silly girl sane under 
the magic spell of a good book. Many parents 
have caught thru these same books their first 
glimpse of the world of story, and as a result 
have become patrons of the library and sub- 
scribers to good papers and magazines. . . . 
The high -school library should have as careful 
direction as any other department of the school. 
A stock of books, a good catalog, and free ac- 
cess is not enough. There should be a sympa- 
thetic and efficient director in charge. This in- 
dividual should understand the school situa- 
tion and be able to work in perfect harmony 
with the teachers. His rank should be equal to 
that of a head of a department. He must be 
a superior man. He must get results without 
specific assignment or direct recitation. He 
must be .sympathetic and unobtrusive. His work 
must be quiet and very largely individual. His 
purpose must be to make the student independ- 
ent and self-reliant. The high-school student 
should learn the machinery and the technique 
of the use of books. He should learn early in 
his course the standard works of reference and 
know in what fields of learning each Is partic- 
ularly strong. Incidentally but certainly the 
librarian should teach the student how to use 
these books of reference readily and econom- 
ically. When a new class enters the high school 
no better service could be given it than a num- 
ber of lessons in the library upon the use of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and all other books 
of reference. Early acquaintance with these 
helps to knowledge Is more essential than 
knowledge of algebraic signs and Latin declen- 
sions. Training in the use of these helps should 
continue thruout the school course, because It 
i.i from books that mature men and women 
must gain their information. . . . Every high- 
school course should be planned so that there 
will be time for reading outside of regular as- 
signments. The pupil .should read much for the 
pure joy of reading. The Inspirational side of 
the library should be used freely. . . .Many hlgh- 
■ehool courses would be more effective if some 
of tbe iiresBiire were removed from examination 
''*'* '— ■ ^•** •* •*■ place encouragement given to 



reading. One who goes to the library merely to 
prepare for an examination does not necessar- 
ily become a lover of books, nor does he get 
from them their best message. The whole aca- 
demic life in America is weakened by the mad 
desire for credit. Many of our young people are 
piling up credit Instead of culture." 

Care and use of township libraries. Wis. 
Lib. Bui. 2: 61-2. Ag. '06. 

Condensed rules for accessioning, labeling, 
classifying, and shelf-listing are given. The 
outline of classification is condensed from the 
Dewey system. 

Care of school libraries and some helps 
which are available. F. K. Walter. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2: 256-60. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet). '11. Michigan 
State bd. of library commissioners. 

The public library is an elective institution. 
Each borrower makes his own choice. The 
school library on the contrary has as its pri- 
mary function the training of the pupils. 
Reading from the school library should be By^- 
tematlcally directed. "One of the principal 
reasons why the school library has often failed 
to do as much for both teacher and pupil as it 
should have done is the failure on the part of 
teachers to realize that its use needs as much 
intelligent direction as any other part of the 
school equipment and that a badly chosen col- 
lection of books piled helter-skelter on the 
shelves, taken at random by the pupils and 
read without any oversight on the part of the 
teacher, is not likely to produce desired results 
much quicker than would a collection of ap- 
paratus Intended to illustrate physics or chem- 
istry but used only as playthings for the pupils 
at the noon hour or recess." Organization is 
needed in every line of work however simple it 
may be. "Many teachers as well as many li- 
brarians In charge of small libraries make the 
mistake of thinking that organization means 
elaborate organization and that a collection of 
a few hundred volumes requires all the devices 
and methods In use In a library of tens of thou- 
sands of volumes. This is absurd as would be 
the attempt to introduce into a country school 
the schedule and administrative routine of a 
large city high school or to Instal in a corner 
grrocery the system of bookkeeping used in a 
metropolitan department store. There Is noth- 
ing occult or intricate about library technlc. 
It is. in its best forms, only the application 
of common sense to the special problems In- 
volved in the purchase and use of books in- 
tended for other than private use." In select- 
ing books there are many easily available se- 
lected lists. These can usually be obtained 
thru the superintendent of public Instruction. 
After the books are obtained the necessary 
records will be found to be: the accession book; 
the charging system: the shelf list; the catalog. 
The accession book is the official Inventory. In 
It are recorded author, title, publisher, binding, 
cost, class number, number of volumes and date 
of purchase. For a temporary record the charg- 
ing system serves. Its purpose is to tell what 
books are out of the library; who has them; and 
when he got them. Cards w^hich can be taken 
from the books and filed alphabetically as the 
books arp withdrawn are most satisfactory. 
In a .small school library an arrangement on 
shelves by author may be all that will be nec- 
essary. But as the collection reaches the hun- 
dreds, a simple classification by subjects is to 
be advised. Shelf list cards should then be 
prepared. The catalog is the last item In Im- 
portance In a small library. Simplicity and 
accuracy should be the aims in preparing the 
catalog for a school library. Particular at- 
tention should be given to the care of books 
In the school library. Pupils should be taught 
to exercise care and consideration toward books 
as books and as property not their own. 

Books on library methods, book selection, 
cataloging, binding, etc. which will be of value 
to the teacher are named In the article. 
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Catalog for school libraries of Minneso- 
ta; selected and approved by the Pub- 
lic school library commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 1-343. '09. 

The list was selected, graded annotated and 
classified for the Public schoc^ library com- 
mission by Miss C F. Baldwin and Miss Mar- 
tha WilQon of the Minnesota library commis- 
sion. 

Champaign county teachers and pupils 
library. K. L. Sharp. (Univ. of 111. 
Univ. studies, v. 2, no. 6. p. 59-60.) Q. 
I22p. pa. $1. '07. Univ. of 111. 

"At the close of tho Champaign county teach- 
ers institute held in 1SS2, the sum of five dol- 
lars was left after the expense of the institute 
had been met. Since this sum belonged to the 
teachers, each one havinir paid a certain fee 
to make possible the holding of the institute, it 
was decided to put the money into books for 
the teachers, and fourteen volumes were pur- 
chased. . . . Since that time there have been 
nuidc annual contributions to the library. The 
total annual income now varies from IIOQ to 
$200. . . . The books arc kept in book cases in 
the county superintendent's ofl!lce in the court 
house in Urbana. They are selected by the sup- 
erintendent, but his selection has been baped 
somewhat upon the requests that have come 
from the teachers. . . . Much use has been 
made of them as supplementary reading in the 
school districts. Tho organized by the teacheis 
for their especial benefit, the children were ad- 
mitted later and even the public may take 
books. . . . The influence of this library has 
been marked. Whenever books have gone into 
districts where there wej-e no libraries, it has 
almost always followed that district libraries 
have been established." 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades to which is added a 
list of books sugprested for school ref- 
erence libraries. O. 1340. pa. 3Tc. *02. 
Buffalo public library, Buffalo, N. V 

"The chief purpose of this catalog is to help 
the teacher to find the book she wants to u.«o 
in her work or to recommend to her pupils. It 
has been arranged for grammar school work, 
with special attention to American history, lit- 
erature and geography, nature study, holidajrs, 
etc. The catalog does not pretend to be com- 
plete or exhaustive, but gives under each sub- 
ject heading some available material, including 
fiction and poetry." — Preface. 

Class-room libraries for public schools 
listed by grades, to which is added a 
list of books suggested for school ref- 
erence libraries. i66p. 25c. '09. Buffalo 
public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The selection of books has been revised dur- 
ing 1908, and books known to be out of print 
orriltted. The "course of study for primary and 
grammar grades" In use in the Buffalo public 
schools, and the New York state education de- 
partment's "Course of study and syllabus for 
elementary schools" have been "studied with 
some care to the end that the selection of books 
for each grade might bear some relation to the 
studies of the grade." Following the list of 
books for each grade, lists of required rhymes, 
fables, myths, stories and poems are given, and 
in the subject Index are found lists of books 
containing the required reading. A list of books 
suggested for reference libraries in public schools 
Is appended. 

Classroom libraries in New York. C. G. 
Leland. Lib. J. 36: 178-9. Ap. '11. 



Co-operation between. the school library 

and the public library. Minn. Pub. Lib. 

Com. Notes. 7: 2-4. Ap. '06. 

In Minnesota the school library is generally 
open to the public but in most cases It is little 
used except by pupils. Nearly all school li- 
braries circulate books in the homes of children. 
But "the school library cannot fulfil the func- 
tion of a public library" because it must con- 
sider the needs of the children first of alL 
Schools should build up reference libraries 
which have a direct bearing upon the pupUs* 
studies. Minnesota, "regarding a library as a 
necessity in every school, . . . has made gen- 
erous appropriations for these, allowing $20.00 
to each school district the first year and $10.00 
each succeeding year on condition of an equal 
amount being expended by the district for pur- 
chase of books from approved lists. The an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose is now 
$20,000." There are now "5.678 school libraries 
in Minnesota having on their shelves a total of 
732,760 volumes, with an estimated value of 
$512,216. 

County circulating school libraries in 
Washinffton. H: B. Dewey. Wash. Lib. 
Assn. Bui. 1 : 5-7. Jl. '05. 

Because so few of the school children in 
Washington had access to libraries a system 
of circulating school libraries has been devel- 
oped. At first the districts contributed the 
funds for the purchase of the boolcs. "Boxes, 
containing about 20 to 25 volumes each, were 
made in order to facilitate the transportation 
of the books. On the return of a box of books 
a teacher was permitted to make another se- 
lection, and so on indefinitely, thus giving the 
pupils a great variety of books in the course of 
a yePT. . . . The effect on the schools was grat- 
ifying. Better results were uniformly secured, 
especially in the language work, history, geo- 
ography, and reading." Now the state laws 
provide for a tax levy not to exceed one-tenth 
of a mill on the taxable property of the coun- 
ty, 'the funds so raised to be used for school li- 
braries. "During the past the county commis- 
sioners of Pierce county have purchased some 
600 volumes for the library, thus increasing tho 
total number of volumes to nearly 2,000. The 
book<) selected cover a very wide range of lit- 
erature, and are such books as pupils can read 
to advantage. They are not books selected for 
adults, nor are they text-books. The books in- 
clude general literature, history, biography, fic- 
tion, travel, natural history, etc." 

Educating all the people all the time; 
reading in the most polyglot state in 
the Union. C: P. Cary. il. Harp. W. 53: 
24-5. My. 22, '09. 

An account of school and traveling libraries 
in Wisconsin. 

Growing tendency to over-emphasize the 
children's side. C. Matthews. Lib. J. 
33- 135-8. Ap. '08. 

In North Carolina the rural libraries are com- 
posed wholly of juvenile books graded up to 
but not beyond tlie seventh grade. "Why should 
children alone be considered? And If they alone 
are to be considered why should they be fed 
nothing but Juvenile literature? It is both 
over-emphasis and false emphasis of the most 
harmful kind." These books are sent out by 
the department of education of North C.'irolina 
and are wholly outside the hands of trained 
librarians. There Is a growing dissatisfaction 
with this slate of things and rural libraries for 
the citizens at large are being established by 
private gift. 

Helps in high school library work. M. E. 
Hall. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 08-100. Ap. 
'10. 
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Schopl libraries — Continued. 

High school librarian. \V: McAndrcw. 

X. Y. Libraries. 2: 163-6. O. '10; Same. 

Xat. Educ. Assn. 191 o: 994-8. 

One of the best things a school librarian can 
do at the beginning of every term is to get the 
teachers and students to assist In making topical 
catalogrs. If the work is enthusiastically entered 
into and well done there is no high school course 
that educates as much hour by hour as this one, 
because it has a definite motive. If the librarian 
has an hour a week course with each entering 
class, they can learn the working of the library, 
what its resources are, how to use indexes and 
magazines, and how to find material for compo- 
sitions, speeches and debates. 

High school libraries in New York state. 
M. E. Hall. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 57-61. 
Ja. '10. 

High-school library problem. School R. 

14: 762-3. D. '06. 

**In every city school bulldlns there should 
be set apart as a library for the hli;h-school 
grades and grammar grades one larp:o room, 
hygienically lierhted. heated and ventilated, ar- 
ransred with comfortable chairs, even a few 
rockers. There should be dally papers, suit- 
able magMzines. art portfolios, a liberal supply 
of the best fiction, travel, adventure, and pop- 
ular science, to say nothing of an abundant 
supply of real, live, unabridged historieal nar- 
ration, biography, essays, and compendiums of 
the various subjects pursued. Of course, the 
dictionaries should be there, and the gazet- 
teers .and cyclopaedias, but let the.so be courts 
of last resort. All the pupils should be tauj;lit 
the use of the modern card catalogue, which 
should be provided, and should make collec- 
tions of reference of their own. The library 
should be the centre of activity of tne nntire 
work of the school. . . . Many of the pupils 
have pbsolutely no opportunity to see papers 
and magazines at home, and the sehool should 
provide th«'m. If we are to lead the child to 
discriminate between literature that is worth 
while and that which is vicious, we c^-rtalnly 
ought to give due attf^ntlon to n<'W.«papers and 
magazines, for they make up the bulk of most 
people'f. reading." 

History teacher's u>e of a library. C. M. 
Fabcr. X. Y. Libraries. 2: 228-30. Ap. 
'11; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 139-41. Ap. 

* 

The aim of the history teacher is "to make 
the pupil interested in everything which has 
ever Interested man." It is thru the library that 
the teacher must seek to realize this aim. In 
the .selection of books a new idea is beginning 
to prevail. "Experience Is proving that many 
historical works of recognized standing fall to 
lend tliemselves to high school u.sage. Time is 
so limited and the pupils so immature that 
very few long library assignments can be 
given. The short assignment from a valuab'e 
philosophic treatise Is useless, for the pupil 
only find.? himself burled undor the ma.«s of 
detail: or even worse than useless, leaving th^ 
pupil prejudiced against a work which he outjht 
to enjoy later. Thouph far frr.»m br-lng an ad- 
vocate of the theory that all srho<^>l work should 
be planned with a view to pleasing th'^ rhlM'i^ 
fancy, i fp^l that the outside r*'ading in history 
should serve that purpose if we hoi>e to estab- 
lish any permanent love of the subject." -\n- 
otlT^r new tendency in selr-etlng books l.« to 
provide a number of copies of a f'w of the br-st 
books rather than a few rr,j,ir:s t,{ many. The 
pupils In on** hist'^-ry '-la.^." br-r-ame much in- 
terested In the collection of magazine artUles 
bearing on their work. TIj'^-*-'- artl<-h's were 
fastened in manJ^a par»'r fovry and ria««ltU-d 
for the school library. Th" i'Wa that tliey wfre 
doing something that would b'- of u,«f. to future 
cla.^ses, meant mu'-h to th" joirfllM. InHfruetJon 
In the use of the library Is given at the begin- 



Ing of each course. Special instruction In the 
use of dictionaries, encyclopedias and general 
reference books is given. In order to direct 
the pupil intelligently the teacher must know 
the resources of the library. 

How far should courses in normal schools 

and teachers' colleges seek to acquaint all 

teachers with the ways of organizing and 

using school libraries? D: Felmley. Nat. 

Ednc. A.ssn. looS: 1087-93; Same. Lib. 

J. 33: 305-8. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library training. 

How N^ew York guides its children thru 

good reading. C. G. Leland. il. Harp. 

W. 52: 12-3. D. 26, '08. 

"With half a million carefully selected and 
graded children's books, the Board of education 
of New York city carriej* on an active cam- 
paign against the cheap and sensational litera- 
ture of the news-stand atul the indirferent trash 
that has long masqueraded as 'good books for 
boys and girls.* In some eleven thousand class- 
rooms in the elementary schools are small col- 
lections averaging from thirty to forty books — 
not text-books, understand — but real live at- 
tractive library books by Louisa M. Alcott. Mrs. 
Burnett, Mark Twain, James Otis, Stoddard, 
Henty, Cooper, Scott, and many other writers*, 
familiar to the young people of this generation. 
Combined, these little branch libraries form one 
of the largest libraries in the country in point 
of numbers, and in recorded usefulness tho 
largest In the world. There is not a great 
variety offered, but the selection aims to be of 
exceedingly good quality, the very best ob- 
tainable: with an idea of creating a taste for 
wholesome literary food in the school-room, 
and then turning the child over to the public 
library later on for larger range. . . . Each 
teacher is librarian for her room, and in the 
higher classes pupils arc appointed to assist. 
The position of class librarian is one of honor 
and usually falls to the 'greatest reader* in the 
cla.ss. Access to tho books for reference Is 
had at all times, but once a week a librnrv 
period or book talk is held. Ordinarily the 
child is asked to t*»ll something about the 
story read, and perhaps to write a composition 
on It." 

How to make the library useful to high 
school pupils. R. H. Wright. Pub. Lib. 
10:460-2. N. '05. 

The library "should cmtaln a collection <>t 
books of such a nature that the pupil can find 
in It help to him in any of his studies. . . . li«- 
sldes those books needed In connection with the 
classroom wr)rk there should be a eollf»ctlon of 
newspapers, magazines and i»erlodlcals sufficient 
for the pupils to keep up with all the curri»nt 
events of history, art, Fclfnc»», etc. There should 
be books tr>o, on all subjects that tend toward 
the cultivation of the fine arts — music, paintimr. 
sculpture, the sciences, etc. The pupils should 
be allowed tr> use the library for two hours fadi 
afternoon as an intellectual recreation hall." 

Importance of public school libraries and 
how obtained. W. D. Hill. (In Annual 
report state board of Lib. Com., Mich.. 
1907. p. 143-50.^ 

"The primary work of literary culture must 
begin with the child and, in our homogeneou.s 
population, largely in the public school rooni. 
not howevr-r, merely with the formal, restricted 
study of the 5»ehool classics now quite general, 
but by afTord'ntr the child direct and easv a''- 
cegs to a fairly llb-ral supply nf choicest book** 
for UlKure hour r'-adlng, both In school and 
home. . . . No matter how well trained may be 
the pulill^ librarian nor how carefully chbi»en 
the library bf»r.ks. there pri.»e« a demand for the 
elasH room library that no gen^^ral library can 
supply, as b'^fore impllf-d. Th'^re should be im- 
mediately accessible for every class room at 
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School libraries — Continued, 
least a limited number of choicest books and 
magazines with which each teacher has so thor- 
oly familiarized herself that she may direct and 
inspire each individual child with proper ideals, 
taste, and appreciation in choicest literature; 
furnish him with immediate and attractive col- 
lateral as supplemental to the ereography, lan- 
guage, history, etc.; supply his leisure moments 
with proper food for reflection and delight; and 
establish such correct reading habits that he 
shall go forth to the larger public library 
equipped for proper voluntary choice. ... In 
the creation of library sentiment the teacher 
has a large place. If, thru ignorance or penur- 
iousness, no district library exists, the teacher 
may and should create a dema.id therefor. The 
enthusiastic study of the school classics, the 
reading and discussion of a few choice books 
from one's private library or other available 
source, or the loaning of the same to an inter- 
ested pupil; tactfully making apparent the ab- 
solute necessity of adequate reference books; 
the establishment of reading circles wherein 
such beneflts and necessities may bo made ap- 
parent, all are means conducive to the educa- 
tion of a better public sentiment that rhall open 
the hearts and purses of school officials and 
patrons. Where ignorance or stubbornness still 
prevails, many a library nucleus may be estab- 
lished by the giving of special entertainments. 
Once established, the maintenance and growth 
is not so dlfllcult Where it is made apparent 
to any community that they are actual flnancial 
losers in the apportionment of library funds by 
not maintaining a library, little difficulty should 
be experienced In inducing taxpayers to vote 
for the establishment of a library. In some 
score or more of instances we have had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that such a word of ex- 
planation and admonition has induced move- 
ments for school libraries even where we were 
in no way directly Interested. The advice to 
the school officers to spend a few dollars for 
hooks under the head of apparatus with the 
suggestion that such would be an easy means 
of showing the beneflts and ?ater securing a 
permanent library, has not infrequently ylolded 
good fruitJige." 

Influence of eight thousand school libra- 
ries in Indiana. E. M. McRea. il. Harp. 
W. 53: 16-7. Ja. 2S, '09. 

A description of the work of the Young 
people's rending circle of Indiana. For -1 years 
this (.'irclo has been guiding the rea«ling of 
pupils in the Fcliools. and oncjouragins the 
school library idea. Consolidation of rural 
schools has made the township high school li- 
brary possible. Tlie township high school li- 
brary at Lima, Ind., contains ir.oo hooks and 
has a paid lihrnrian. There are probably 8U00 
school libraries in Indiana. 

Law rclatinp: to the cstablislimont and 
maintenance of school libraries in Con- 
necticut and suggestions in carrying 
out the law. C: b. Hine. Conn. Pub. 
Lib. Doc. No. 8: 176-90. 1901. 

Librarian in the liigh school. M. K. Mall. 
Pub. Lib. 14: -0. J'"^. '09. 

"The hitth scliool librarian should beconio 
perfectly familiar with tlie c<Mir.'^c of study, 
should know the si)ecial subjects taught by 
each teacher and the usi? each might make of 
the library. SIh? must study the te.xt -books 
used and i)e sure that her lil<rary or the pub- 
lic library contains as many as i)o.«?i?iblo of the 
authorities referred to in the text-books. . . . 
i^he can put her technical trainirg to good use 
in making the resources of her library available 
and then l>y means of lists, bulletins, etc., in 
making these i-esources known. . . . An 
interest in ciu'rent events may be awakened 
by the posting of a daily bulletin, which can 
be edited by tho jMnii>r students in turn 
under the direction of the librtirian. , . . En- 
courage the use of the jaiblic library. Send 
the pupils there often to finish work begun in 



the school library. Post lists of good books for 
general reading and for recreation to be fbund 
In the public library not In the school library. 
See that each child has a card for the public 
library." 

Library and its administration. Worces- 
ter, Mass. State normal school. Pam- 
phlet A. O. 7P. il. pa. '04. State normal 
school, Worcester, Mass. 

Library and rural communities. H. W: 
Foght. (in his American rural school, 
p. 254). 

Library and the country schools. S. Hunt- 
ington. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 92- 
3. F. '07. 

When a school has only about |oO a year to 
spend on its library it would seem much wiser 
to have a state school library fund and send 
books out in traveling libraries to the schools. 
By this plan books could be purchased more 
cheaply and each school could have access to a 
far larger number of volumes than Its |50 a 
year could possibly purchase. 

Library as an educational factor. 'M. E. 

Ahern. El. School T. 5:278-84. Ja. '05. 

"Every volume should be chosen with a dis- 
tinct and definite purpose in view." The library 
should supply collateral and supplementao' 
reading. It should contain pictures, maps, lan- 
tern slides, and illustrative material. Supple- 
mentary reading should consist of books of 
travel, biography, discovery. Invention, etc. The 
normal .school library should contain books 
about education, statistics necessary to com- 
parison, bibliographies, reports of the govern- 
ment, and of educational organizations und in- 
stitutions. It should also have a model children*s 
library. 

Library commissions and rural schools. 
C. Marvin. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 314-O. S. 
'08. 

"The Oregon school law provides for the 
supervision of all the school libraries of the 
state by the commission." It ''provides that 
the commission shall prepare annually a list of 
books from which the school districts may 
make their selections; that a tax of not less 
than ten cents per capita for each child of 
school age, shall be annually levied by each 
county, and that this money shall be used 
solely for books to be selected from the li.<t 
prepared by the commission." There are thi-ee 
main problems to be solved in carrying on the 
work: 1. e., selection, care and use of the books. 
The selection is made thru the county superin- 
tendents of schools. "The Oregon commission 
sends the printed lists, with all the necessary 
blanks and instructions to the county super- 
intendents, and once a year receives from each 
superintendent the order sheets for all of his 
districts. The.se sheets are cumulated into 
county orders and forwarded to the dealer who 
has made the lowest bid on the lot. Condiictetl 
in the simplest possible way this involves a 
great amount of detail work, as many of the 
districts have extra funds added to the tax 
allowance, a large percentage of them fail to 
make selections or ask the commission to select 
for them; some of them overdraw their ac- 
counts: others do not order enough books, and 
there are endless complications. It is. however, 
deemed best to have the detail work done in 
the central office as most of the county si:j>or- 
intendents are unfamiliar with the books an-l 
are not accustomed to this sort of work. Also 
because It is the only way of making sure thai 
the proper hooks are purcha.'sed eacli year. Ir 
Is undoubtedly best to have the districts make 
their own selections, but the state list is larpe 
and the commission has attempted to aid in 
the matter of selection hy sending on each 
order sheet a list of $50 worth of books for first 
purchase. Within two or three years every 
district in the state will have these books and 
can begin to specialize along the course of 
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School libraries — Continued. 
study. . . . The care of books has been em- 
phasized at every institute in the state and has 
been made a regular part of institute work for 
two years, an officer of the library commission 
being the instructor. The commission is re- 
quired by law to make the rules governing the 
use of the books in the schools and has supple- 
mented these simple rules with careful instruc- 
tions in regard to their care, showing the 
teachers exactly how they should be cared for, 
how they should be opened, cut, etc., making 
simple forms for a loan system, and record 
books, which are sold by the state dealer. . . . 
It Is quite essential to a well managed system 
that there be some method of checking the li- 
brary and reporting upon It, for the transfer of 
books to the care of the school clerk for vaca- 
tions, and for collecting for the bindery once 
a year." To encourage use of the books "the 
effort In Oregon for the three years past has 
been to make the teachers familiar with the 
books, to give them some understanding of the 
necessity of books, aside from the text-book, 
to tell them how to use them in their school 
work, how to care for them and to make 
them understand the importance of cultivating 
an Interest in good books among the children. 
as well as the necessity of supplementing the 
text for the improvement of class work." 

Library in the scliool. Dial. 40: 73-5. F. i, 
'06. 

In elementary schools a few reference books 
"and a carefully-chosen circulating libi-ary 
should suffice." In high schools the case is dif- 
ferent. In the high school the library is the 
laboratory for "fully one-half of the entire 
v.'ork done by students of the school." Yet often 
the natural sciences have twenty Limes as 
much labratory .space assigned them as Is 
given to the library. "The library must be 
large enough to accomodate all the classes that 
need to use It. . . . It must be provided with 
many books, and often with many copies of the 
same book, which is quite as necessary a tiling 
to do as to provide many microscopes for stu- 
dents of biology and many balances for stu- 
dents of chemistry. And it must have a gen- 
erous appropriation for its maintenance, which 
means that the total sum annually available 
for school supplies ought to be apportioned 
about equally between the library and labora- 
tories. It is a matter of the barest Justice that 
as much money should bo spent upon books as 
upon biological supplies and chemical glass- 
ware and r<?agents." The use of books should 
be learned while In school. "The average stu- 
dent in a high school does not know the dif- 
ference between a table of contents and an 
index, does not know what a concordance Is, 
does not know how to find what he wants in an 
encyclopedia, does not even know that a dic- 
tionary has many other uses besides that of 
supplj'Ing definitions." 

Lists of books for free high school libra- 
ries with instructions for cataloging. 
O. iS7p. '09. Education dcpt., ]\Ladison. 
Wis. 

List of books for rural school libraries 
in the state of Virginia. 62p. '09. Depart- 
ment of public instruction, Richmond, 
Va. 

List of books for school libraries pre- 
pared bv the Oregon library commis- 
sion. 2 pts. Pt. I. Books for elementary 
schools. I up. Pt. 2. Books for high 
schools. 53P: 9- P^^- '^- Oregon li- 
brary commission. 

Part one contains chapters on Information 
for srhool offio.Ms; A $r,0 school library; In- 
strurtion for lihrarinns: Snpcr^stlons for li- 
brarians and toMch.-rs: CatalouMnfi- and classi- 
fication; School library law; Library supplies. 



List of books for township libraries in the 
state of Wisconsin. 1910-11. State sup- 
erintendent. Madison, Wis. 

Municipal library at Cardiff and its pub- 
lic; children. J: Ballinger. Library, n 
s. 9; 173-85. Ap. '08. 

The library at tCardllT. Wales, seeing the needs 
of the children, tried to provide for them thru 
the lending library. This crowded the counter 
Avith children and threatened to drive out the 
adult users of the library. At that time (1S90) 
the school board refused to provide school li- 
braries so as a step toward the solution of the 
problem a conference was held with the head 
teachers of the public schools to discuss the us- 
ing of the library as an aid to the schools. "It 
was agreed that every school should send to 
the library, once In a year, a party of forty 
children ... to receive a lesson illustrated 
with such books as the library then possessed." 
The result was that the school board and the 
parents became advocates of the library. In 
1899 when a second appeal was nmde to the 
school board they agreed "to defray the cost 
of books, bookcases, stationery, and bookbind- 
ing, the public library to find the service for 
organisation, direction, and supervision." Each 
school library was handed over to the teachers 
ready for work, the teachers undertaking to give 
out books for home reading on one afternoon In 
each week, registering the books as tbev went 
nut and came back. All repairs and rebinding, 
the renewal of worn-out books, an annual 
stock-taking, and a report on the work of the 
year, were undertaken by the library staff." 
{^ ^F?^ "^^® groups were exchanged between 
the different schools so that each school re- 
ceived a fresh group yearly." But teachers 
complained if they received a group which .had 
had rough usage and the, majority asked to be 
allowed to retain the same llbraiv yenr i\ftvr 
year. Accordingly the exchange pian was dis- 
continued after five years, and each library was 
increased to from 200 to 500 books according to 
the size of the school. Separate libraries were 
provided for the boys and girls. During the 
.school year 190G-1907, 252.771 books wf^re cir- 
culated. The main purpose of these llbrarlos 
'i»i° foster a love of good reading, to keen 
children from pernicious literature, bv supply- 
ing books well selected, and to so accustom 
the children to tho best reading from the time 
they first learn to read, that thev will reiect 
the mischievous and poor stuff which would oth- 
erwise be their chief supply." stcrx- books, 
fairy tales, talcs of adventures, school stories 
and classes for boys and girls are sel.-cted for 
these libraries. Also there are "histories bi- 
ographies, nature books in plenty, travel ' ele- 
raentary books describing en^ines .md 'other 
mechanical things which boys love, books about 
games, and, in fact, any sound, healthy book 
hkelv to appeal to a boy or a girl. . . . One 
thing the teachers have told me again and 
J^^'w- rw,{^® children who read are easier to 
. teach. They have a wider vocabulary, can think 
things out. grasp more readily the meanings of 
lessons, and express themselves better both in 
speech and In writing." in the socondarj' and 
rupll teachers' schools the libraries are planned 
to enable the teachers to use them a.*? suppl.- 
i.ientary reading. "The election therefore in- 
cludes a wider range of books in historv lit- 
erature (Including poetry), biographv travel 
and geography and the chief ^works' of the 

^r'Loirji^'"^ °' ^^^i?"' ^ ^'-" '-^s popular works 
of science. . . . Each Infant school has a 

nr^'imrJ^l JI^"""* "i^'*^^^^ ^^^S' ^Ud COllcctlOnS 

of simple fairy tales, nursery rhymes, and other 
Hterature suitable for very yoimg children 

Tf^J^rSnn';? i""^^^ ""^ ^^^T'^ *^ the chlldrcron one 
;1h«^o°'^i*''t^5^*' TL^^^- T^« ^"f^'^t school col- 
lections Include the picture-books of Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott; the delight- 
ful oblong books containing tales in verse by 
Mrs. Ewing. and coloured pictures bv Andr6^ 
most fascinating books for little children— the 
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selections In simple language from the Andrew 
Liang fairy books, and 8inq;>llAed versions of 
Orlmm and Hans Andersen, with plenty of illus- 
trations.*' In some schools the books are con- 
stantly vuied and In others almost never for 
the success of the scheme depends on the teach- 
er. Special provision has been made for the 
blind, and deaf and for defective children, 
filnco the children are so well supplied with 
books In the schools, the school and library au- 
thorities have agreed that school children shall 
not hold borrowing tickets from the public li- 
brary except upon reconunendation of the head 
teachers of their schools. This brings the home 
reading of children under the control of the 
teachers who know the children individually. 

Norwegian school libraries. N. Rolfscn, 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. i: 17- 
22, 41-4. '07. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's reading. 

Oregon public school libraries. E. F. 
Carleton. School and Home Educ. 28: 
207-9. F. '09. 

Principles of selection in purchasing 
books for school libraries. E: L. Par- 
menter. (In Annual report state board of 
Lib. Com., Mich., 1907. p. 139-43.) 

Notes on this article are given under the head- 
ing Book selection. 

Proper organization of the school library. 
J. M. Becklcy. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 73-5. N. '07. 

Public libraries and libraries in schools; 
contributed from various libraries. Lib. 
J. 34: 145-53. Ap. '09. 

School libraries In New York city are main- 
tained by the Board of education. The intention 
is to equip every school with a reference library 
and class room libraries. These libraries con- 
tain over 400,000 volumes. A catalog of the 
books in this Public school library, carefiUly 
graded and annotated has been issued. "A 
library bulletin devoted to the interest of the 
classroom libraries and containing short bibliog- 
raphies for teachers' and pupils* use, suggestions 
for holiday observances, notes on books and 
reading, current topics, etc.. has been issued 
during the year, and has been one of the most 
successful features of the year's work. The first 
number was Issued In February. The bulletin 
Is now sent to grammar grade classes only." 
The Board also maintains a reference and peda- 
gogical library for the use c5f teachers. Thf New 
York public library supplements the Public 
school library by loans of books to schools and 
classrooms, and to the evening elementary and 
high schools. It also supplies books to various 
parochial and private technical schools. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Bostwick, chief of the circu- 
lating department, that It would save duplica- 
tion of work If the Board of education would 
use 'its school library monf^y solely for purchas- 
ing reference books, leaving the circulating work 
to be done through the public library. Similar 
conditions exist in Brooklyn, where the schools 
belong to Greater New York while the public li- 
brary has an identity of its own. High school 
librarians cooperate with the branch libraries 
by <lirectin.er the reading of the pupils and by 
sending to the libraries lists of topics that inter- 
est the pupils. Branch librarians send notices 
to the hiprh schools of interesting exhibits or lec- 
tures to be given .it the libraries. The Institute 
free library. 'Wilmington. Delaware, has a de- 
partment of schonlrooTn libraries. Books are dis- 
tributed arnoncr no public and parochial sr-hools. 
Both supplementary and general literature is dis- 
tributed in this way. Mounted pictures are like- 
wise circulated. The children's librarian visits 



the schools once a year, giving talks on the uses 
of the library, and showing attractive books. The 
work with schools has proved an effective means 
of reaching the foreign population. The public 
library of the District of Columbia has made a 
beginning for a collection of school duplicates, 
and lends small collections to schools. A refer- 
ence copy of every book duplicated for the 
schoolrooms Is kept in the office of the children's 
librarian that teachers may there consult It. The 
library has done a good deal of school visiting. 
The school duplicates have been exchanged by 
use of a motortricycle with a luggage van. Mr. 
Bowerman believes it better that school libra- 
ries, especially in the grammar grades should be 
confined to reference and text-books. The cir- 
culating work with schools could better be done 
by the public library. "When the schools are 
self-Bufflcient in library matters, the divorce be- 
tween library and school is so complete that 
there Is reduced likelihood of efforts being made 
to graduate children from the public school to 
the public library." Ten grade school and five 
high school libraries are conducted by the Cleve- 
land public library— the Board of education sup- 
plying rooms, heat and light. These libraries 
are for the general use of their neighborhoods. 
82 per cent of the books being drawn for adults. 
The experience at Cleveland leads to the conclu- 
sions that it is unwise to depend upon teachers 
to conduct school libraries, that a poor or un- 
trained assistant should never be placed In a 
school library, that no assistant should give her 
full time to this work since it Is done under lim- 
itations of time, room and equipment that calls 
for wide experience, that school libraries should 
be conducted under the direct supervision of an 
experienced person, that the adult books should 
be largely those suitable for young people, that 
the number of books needed to conduct a school 
library for a city school of 1.200 pupils Is about 
1,200 volumes, which should be part of a large 
floating collection so that they may be exchanged 
from time to time. In Cincinnati the public li- 
brary issues to teachers for sub -loaning to pu- 
pils not more than half as many books as there 
are pupils in her room. Sometimes the principal 
takes the books for the entire school. These 
books are intended for home reading, as supple- 
mentarv school reading Is furnished by the 
Board of education. At the end of each school 
vear teachers are asked to select the books de- 
sired for the coming year. Talks on the use of 
books and the library are given to the upper 
grades, and teachers are invited to bring their 
classes to the llbrarj-. Small collections of ref- 
erence books also are lent to the schools. School- 
room libraries In schools remote from the public 
llbrarv at Evanston, Illinois, are maintained by 
the library. Grand Rapids. Michigan, public ll- 
brarv has collections of from BOO to 1.000 books 
in nearly all the grade school buildings. The 
management of these libraries can be made more 
effective under the control of the public library 
system. The Free library of T^oulsville. Ken- 
tucky, also has deposit stations In the various 
schools. 

Public school libraries. J: K: Siirratt. O. 
2%\). pa. 25c. *05. Baj'lor library. Waco. 
Texas. 

Public school libraries; ^cx) books and 
how to buy them. Lib. Bui. i: 1-25. *o8. 
Michijran state normal college, Ypsil- 
anti, Mich. 

Public school library system. T.. T. Mac- 
Dowell. Educ. R. "34: 374-^4- N. *07. 

"A complete system provides for a small ref- 
erence library for teachers and class libraries 
for each class; a general reference library for 
high school instructors and students and class 
libraries for the several classes; a course of 
instruction In library administration and econ- 
omy for students of higher schools: and a cen- 
tral pedagogical library for the advancement 
of the teacher's professional interests and In- 
tellectual attainments." 
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Public schools and their libraries. A. 
Esdaile. Library, n.s. 7: 366-75- O. '06. 

Tho basis of a ?ood school library should be 
English. Ldttle literature should be purchased 
that is less than twenty-five years old. There 
should be books of reference and standard 
works on the chief school subjects. The li- 
brarian should be officially appointed and should 
be paid a salary for his work. 

Public schools libraries for all the grades 
including a special library for high 
schools and a reference library for 
teachers of English; comp. by L C. 
Carson and I. B. Roe. 88p. pa. '03. Univ. 
of Oregon. 

Reference work in the school libraries. R. 

Ely. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 

75-7. N. '07. 

Pupils should be taupht the use of library 

catalogs, general indexes, and the most useful 

reference books. 

Relation of libraries to public schools. 

from the teacher's standpoint. M. 

Maher. News Notes of Cal. Lib. 2: 93- 

4. F. '07. 
"To increase the efficiency of these libraries 
many more books must be added, and here the 
county superintendent may lend a hand by in- 
ducing the various school boards in his dis- 
trict to permit their small library fund to be 
expended either wholly or 'in part by the State 
library, and thus increase the number of 
available books for each school." 

Relation of school libraries to the public 
library system. M. Dewey. Pub. Lib. 
10: 224-5. My. '05. 

"The Buffalo public library . . . has shown how 
greatly the efficiency of a city's school libraries 
can be increased by turning the question of se- 
lection, cataloging, distribution, and in fact the 
control and administration of these libraries over 
to a thoroly organized and equipped public li- 
brary. . . . The library will always have much 
better facilities than the school for selecting, 
buying, cataloging, repairing, and administor- 
ing books and for rendering aid to readers. Ex- 
perts with special training and experience and 
with their hearts in the work can certainly do 
vastly more than the average teacher over- 
whelmed with school duties and responsibilities. 
. . . American people want to get the best read- 
ing for the largest number at the least cost. 1 
am convinced that In many cases the line of 
least resistance in attaining this end is to treat 
the school libraries as branches, deliveries, or 
traveling libraries belonging to the public library 
system." 

Rural school library. J. M. Broughton, jr. 
N. C. Lib. Bui. i: 78-80. Je. '11. 

A small high school library, which had been 
of but little use, was made over thru the efforts 
of a live principal. The purchase of a new 
book rase, the addition of a few attractive books 
r.nd some enthusiastic encouragement on the 
nart of the teacher, succeeded In interesting 
the pupils in the books. The Interest spread; 
local pride was awakened and ways were de- 
vi.sed for raising money to buy new books. A 
reading room was opened, and books were 
loaned to the people of the neighborhood. nook.s 
were given out on Sunrliiy as the Sunday school 
met in the school hou.se, and arrangements 
were made to keep both library and reading 
room open thru the summer. 

School libraries. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 

No. 5: 3-9- ^^97- 
Th^ text of the law rolnting to the establlsh- 
mJni and mniim-nan..^ of school libraries in 



Connecticut is given together with an explana- 
tion of the actual working out of the law. 

School libraries. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 

World. 8: 173-7. Ja. '06. 

School libraries prepare the child for using 
the public library and for using books in gen- 
eral In after life. About 9000 out of 20,00(J 
schools in England are provided with libraries. 
The most satisfactory way of managing them is 
by a Joint education and library committee. 
Managed by the education committee alone 
there is rarely a representative selection of 
books, and no trained supervision. The educa- 
tion authority instead of distributing the books 
freely uses them as a sort of good conduct 
badge. Under the method of joint control the 
education committee bears all the expenses, and 
the library docs all the work. A special as- 
sistant should devote all his time to school li- 
brary work. The selection of books should be 
as representative as possible. A catalog 
should be complied for the use of children, not 
adults. The word pictures instead of ill. or 
lllus. might well be used. "When the books are 
being catalogued, they should also be marked 
or graded according to the age of the children 
[who are to use them]. . . This mark will be 
found a great help when apportioning the books 
to schools." 

School libraries in London. W. E. Barnes. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 11:7-8. Ja. '09. 

According lo a scheme suggested by the 
Greenwich borough council and adopted by the 
London county council, any public elementary 
school In the borough may bo supplied with a 
small pt-rmanent library upon an application to 
the libraries committee by the head teacher, 
"the minimum number of books in each library 
to be twenty- five, the subjects to be covered 
being natural history, history, general sci- 
ence, travel, geography, and general miscel- 
laneous literature. Any head master or head 
mistress applying for a library, must give an 
undertaking to the council to be responsible 
for the sato custody of the books. A list of 
over 200 books suitable for such a library will 
be drawn up and a copy sent to all teachers 
making an application for a school library, with 
a request that they select such number of books 
from the list as the committee may allot them. 
The te.aoher will also be asked to suggest any 
books not on the list that he or she may con- 
sider especially desirable to the school con- 
cerned." 

School libraries in Xcw York city. Lib. 
J. 34: 15. Ja. '09. 

School libraries in New York state. L. 
O. Wiswcll. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 192-6. 
Ja. '11. 

The movement to establish school libraries in 
the state of New York began very early. 
An act permitting districts to Impose a tax for 
libraries was passed in 1834; an act appro- 
priating $.')5.000 a year for state aid was passed 
in 1838. Altho the system thus inaugurated was 
admirable, it proved inadequate and. as the 
static grew, it declined. $55,000 divided among 
all the districts of the state was not a suffi- 
cient .sum. In 1851 a provision requiring districts 
to raise a sum equal to the amount of state aid 
was repealed. The books ivere cared for by 
u resident of the district and, in many cases, 
were neglected. These and other causes were 
responsible for the failure of the system. In 
1892 a new law was passed which, as its first 
provision drew a sharp distinction between 
public circulating libraries and school libraries. 
"The former, which for twenty years had been 
recognized by a law of statewide application, 
were continued under the supervision of the 
regents, and the latter under the supervision 
of the Department of public instruction. School 
libraries were to be for the exclusive use of 
the schools. Pains were taken to avoid some of 
the mistakes that earlier experiences had re- 
vealed. It was required that districts, to be en- 
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titled to share in the state money, should 
raise locally at least as much as they received. 
This irreatly reduced the number of districts 
that mi^ht share in the state money in any one 
year and correspondingrly increased the amount 
available for the remaininir districts. The books 
were to be retained . in the school bulldinsr at 
all times; thus the tramps were given per- 
manent and respectable homes. The librarians 
were to be teachers in the schools; thus re- 
^ sponsible and intelligent caretakers were pro- 
vided. The general character of the books to be 
selected was outlined in the law, and, as a 
further precaution, it was made illegal to buy 
books that were not approved by the State 
superintendent of public instruction." The State 
superintendent divided the state money among 
* the several counties on the basis of population. 
The School commissioners of the county dlvlded- 
their appropriation among the school districts. 
The indelinlteness as to the amount to be ap- 
portioned to any one district caused trouble 
until finally a maximum limit was fixed on a 
sliding schedule adapted to schools of all kinds 
and sizes. *'Thus in the eighteen years since 
1892 all the glaring mistakes of the previous 
years have been corrected, distinct progress 
has been made in many directions, no imprac- 
ticable schemes have been tolerated, the in- 
vestments have been multiplied in number and 
amount, and the equipment has been increased 
in a steady ratio. Within that time the scope 
of school libraries has been widened, and the 

fcneral estimate of their value as school ad- 
uncts has been heightened. . . . The Intel- 
ligent use of books of reference is coming to 
be a well established requirement in the prep- 
aration of lessons. It is even pmiiused to sub- 
stitute, in some cases, reference work or re- 
search in the library for regular recitations. 
This is giving libraries a recognition that was 
not dreamed of a few years ago, and is more 
imsitively making a special collection an es- 
sential part of the eciuipmcnt of every school." 
The rigid rule prohibiting the lending of books 
to outsiders was annulled in 191U and school 
libraries are now open to the public under 
rules prescribed by the Commissioner of ed- 
ucation, "llural communities where there are 
no other public libraries and where, for a lime, 
none could be nialntainotl, will be th«» chief 
beneficiaries. There the need Is jcreatest, and 
there the school collections, if handled wisely, 
will popularize libraries, make tho maintenance 
of them far easier, and prepare the way for 
the organization of circulating libraries on a 
broader basis that will be Independent of the 
schools. When any community shall have in- 
orease<l snniclently in population and wealth, 
it will desire tho Independent organization. 
Then the state can give it assistance throuph 
the Educational extension division of the Ed- 
ucation department, tho school oflflcials can turn 
over to the new organization as an Inheritance 
a part of their store of books, and they can 
dismiss with their blessing the lusty offspring 
of the school library. This Is the way of nature, 
and it seems to be a sensible way." 

School libraries of Minnesota: books for 

clciiicntary an<l rural schools; comp. 

by M. Wilson. 28op. pa. 'ii. Minn. 

Dcpt. of Public Instruction, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Suj,'presti()ns for librarian.^ and teachers are 
given on aecesMionins:, clas.Mirteation, oataloplng. 
charging, lending, shelving, care of books, and 
ordering. 

School libraries: their organization and 
management. E: Green. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
12: 227-41. My. '10. 

"The teacher'.*? view of the matter is probably 
somewhat as follows: Firstly, he recognizes 
the insufflcloney in a given district of any one 
centre for book distribution— as for instance 
the Juvenile department of the public library, 
and this even applies, tho in a modified sense 



where the local library has branches. To ade- 
quately cater for the large army of child read- 
ers who would come into existence directly 
sufficient books of the right tj-pe and sufficient- 
ly numerous centres were provided he believes 
the use of the schools must be requisitioned. 
He also believes that the teacher, on account 
of his special training and intimate knowledge 
of children is the right person to select the 
books and guide the reading of his pupils. . . . 
In the earlier schemes of co-operation In this 
country the school authorities imagined that 
the public library alone could and would stock 
the libraries, defraying all the cost of equip- 
ment and upkeep, and thus relieve the educa- 
tion authority from the chief expense. Had it 
been recognized at the outset that the public 
library, however willing it might be to finance 
a school library scheme — which by the way is 
something altogether larger than a juvenile 
section in a public library — was quite unable on 
account of its limited income and the calls upon 
it in other directions, then tho education com- 
mittees would no doubt have earlier taken the 
matter up on their own responsibility. . . . 
Later schemes have been taken up in a much 
more generous spirit, the education committees 
financing the whole or greater part of the 
schemes, and the public library committees 
providing expert services to organize and su- 
pervise the work. The general control of these 
schemes is in the hands of a small sub com- 
mittee, and the actual Issuing of books to chil- 
dren is done in school hours by some one — 
generally an assistant teacher — appointed by 
the head teacher. ... At Halifax a com- 
mencement was made with the upper stan- 
dards and the books supplied to the various 
schools were made up in boxes of fifty volumes 
each, from one to six boxes being supplied 
to each school department according to its 
size. As giving perhaps some definite idea of 
the cost of a scheme in a town supplying 
forty school departments, with 8700 scholars 
in average attendance, it may be said that the 
annual grant In the town just named for the 
past two years has been £200. This money is 
spent in upkeep, including renewals, binding, 
and additions to stock. ... At Halifax ihe 
Cf»llections are permanent in each school, the 
argument In favour of that cour.se being tliat 
as the children In every school are frequently 
being replaced by otliers to whom a perman- 
ent collection of standard works Is new. it is 
therefore unnecessary to change the books from 
school to school. Another advantage in build- 
ing up a permanent library in each school is 
that to .«?om«» extent — bounded only by the se- 
lection of books on the standard list, to be 
nameil later — each head teacher has the op- 
portunity of Including in it Just what In his 
opinion is most suitable for child readers. . . . 
Every school library scheme should have for 
Its ultimate object the transference of its bor- 
rowers, at the end of their school life, to the 
local public library with the idea of securing 
that continuity in reading which Is so desir- 
able. This Is already done In some places, a 
transfer ticket being presented by the head 
teacher to each scholar as it leaves school. But 
the presentation of this ticket alone is not 
siifflclent. To ensure that a fair percentage 
of the tickets issued are used it is extremely 
desirable that arrangements should be made for 
every child to visit at least once the public 
llbrarv, anil have the resources and meth««ls 
of that Institution explained before school days 
arc ended. These visits should be properly or- 
ganized and not conducted on any haphazard 
lines." 

School library. Neb. Lib. Bui. Xo. J: 
1-5. Je. '06. 

School library. A. Barter. J. Educ. 

(London.) 39: 710-2. O. '07. 

•'The purpose of a school library Is b^'O-fold: 
first, to provide the scholars with good recrea- 
tive literature! second, to guide and fester tlieir 
literary taste." The nonnal child comes to the 
library for recreation. "This recreation it is the 
business of those who undertake the manage- 
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School libraries — Continued. 
ment of the library to supply, not by providing 
frothy worthless literature, but by studying the 
capacities of the pupils, and selecting the boolcs 
accordingly, raising the standard of these as 
the standard of literary appreciation rises." No 
formal system should bo used to guide the pu- 
pils in their reading. "Everj-thing must be done 
by suggestion and influence, and the teacher 
must be untiringly on the watch for opportuni- 
ties to bring these to bear upon his pupils." 

Some inexpensive library aids in school 
work: a selected list. E. M. Davis, up. 
pa. 'ii. N. Y. State Teachers' Assn. 

Status of school libraries. M. M. Rey- 
nolds. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 9-10. 
J a. *o6. 

Successful high school library at Wau- 
sau, Wis. C. C. Parlin. School R. 15: 
251-4. Ap.; Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 
44-5. Je. '07. 
The Wausau high school made its best room 
into a library, and put it in cliargo of an under- 
graduate who was allowed $20 per month and 
two periods a day for recitations. "The library 
is open on school days from 8:15 A. M. to 5 
P. M. and on Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
There is a complete author and title catalog 
of the books and a subject catalog is being 
mad;r. "A pupil desiring to go to the library 
hands the teacher from whose charge he is de- 
parting a slip stating his name, the exact time 
of leaving, and the subject on which he pro- 
poses to read, and upon reaching tlie library 
hands the librarian a duplicate slip. Upon 
leaving the library the pupil hands the librar- 
ian a similar slip, and gives the teacher to 
whom he returns a duplicate. The teachers re- 
turn their .slips to the librarian, who chocks 
them over and reports discrepancies to the prin- 
cipal's office. The slips are furnisliod in printed 
form; the pupils buying at one cent a pad the 
white slips used In going to the library and 
the school furnishing gratis the red slips used 
in returning from the library." Only refer- 
ence works are ourchased for the library and 
it is especially strong in United States lil^tory. 
Begim as an experiment the library has proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

Text-books and some others. J. L Wyer, 
jr. 9p. '09. 

"There are a hundred reasons why a school 
should offer the best books to its scholars. The 
real power of a book to mould a life, to deter- 
mine a career, to arouse courage, is no senti- 
mental fancy. There is abundant testimony 
to its reality. But it is not Ray's Arithmetic 
administered on the installment plan, that will 
fire a boy with high resolve. Lindley Murray s 
Grammar hypodermically injected with birch- 
rod accompaniment, will never waken a worthy 
ambition. It Is the lives of great men or taJes 
of great deeds, the songs of heroes and the 
heroic, that will move the boy and the girl 
In ways that will make for worthy sentiment, 
richer life. If in buying books the teacher 
must sometimes choose between wholesome and 
Inspiring stories and more dictionaries or his- 
tory, it should be the former." 

Use of good books in general education. 
H. H. Scerley. il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. 
My. 29, '09. 

An account of the school library system of 
Iowa. 

What England is doing. B: Carter. Lib. 
World. 8:29-34. Ag. '05. 

"The school board undertook to find the money, 
and the library c(»mmittee to administer the li- 
braries a Joint committee of management being 
appointed from the two bodies. . . [In this way] 
library- funds are left free for the more legiti- 



mate work of a public library, and the educa- 
tion authority secures the services of a trained 
professional staff." The new education act of 
England authorizes a central library to send 
out traveling libraries on agriculture, natural 
and domestic science and various handicrafts'. 
to villages. "Teachers are probably agreed as 
to the desirability of a small collection of 
books for purely reference purposes in every 
school; a collection of working tools, wliicH 
should Include a good cyclopedia, such as Cham- 
bers's; a gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, a 
chronology, an English dictionary, and such 
other books as might prove useful." 

What the librarian may do for the high 
school. M. E. Hall. Lib. J. 34: 154-9. 
Ap. '09. 

High schools are feeling the need of trained 
librarians to do the work that formerly fell as 
additional burdens on the shoulders of teachers. 
In some schools this librarian is rated as an in- 
structor. She should know the course of study 
and its requirements, and "try to know what 
special subjects each teacher is teaching and the 
use which each might make of the library, ei- 
ther in her own preparation for a class or in 
directing the reading of her pupils. She will not 
only know the text-books used, but will be in- 
terested in the library reading suggested in those 
text-books and make sure that some of the ref- 
erences are in the school library or can be bor- 
rowed from the public library. She will seek 
the co-operation of principal and teachers from 
the very first and remember that she is there 
not as an independent worker, but that in all 
the directing of the students* reading the teach- 
er has the right of way. She will invite sug- 
gestions and be willing to listen to criticisms — 
what may be of great value in the public Ibrary 
may not be practicable in the school. Let her 
at all times get the teacher's point of view, ei- 
ther by personal conference with individual 
teachers or by having the library discussed at 
the teacher's meeting. Let her read what has 
been written on high school libraries — the 
'School Review.' 'Educational Review,' books on 
methods of teaching the different subjects. Many 
of these, such as Macmillan's or I^ongman's se- 
ries, have valuable suggestions on the use of 
the school library and best books on these sub- 
jects for the library to bu.v. Let her read not 
only articles on the library, but on aims and 
methods In high school work as a whole." The 
classification should follow that In use in pub- 
lic libraries, though books may be grouped in 
department sections. The catalog should be 
simple, with as much analytical work as is pos- 
sible. There should be lists and bulletins to 
bring the resources of the library to the atten- 
tion of the teachers and pupils. A library recep- 
tion to the entering class is a pleasant way of 
introducing students to the school. Instruction 
should be given in the use of catalogs and books, 
and the arrangement of books in libraries. Some 
high schools have well developed courses of li- 
brary Instruction continuing through four years, 
for which high school credits are given. The use 
of tables of contents, Indexes, Poole's index and 
the Readers' Guide, the meaning of the abbre- 
viations in use in these books must be explained. 
Much of this must be work with Individual stu- 
dents. 

What the library cpn do for the hiph 
school DUpil. F. Hopkins. Mich. Lib. 
Com. Report. 10: 46-52. '09. Same. 
Lib. J. 35: 55-60. F. '10. 

What the library means to the school. 

U. J. Hoffman, il. Harp. W. 53: 24-5. 

A p. 24. '09. 
An account of school libraries In Illinois. 

Work of a small school library. J. Haines. 

Lib. J. 32: 159-60. A p. '07. 

The polytechnic preparatory school, Brook- 
lyn, finds the use of pictures a great assistance 
in reference work, "for instance, the Abbey 
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School libraries — Continued. 
Shakespeare Illustrations, cut from Harper's 
and mounted on light cardboard, are passed 
from class to class studying the plays, and 
have been a boon to the English teachers." 
Circulation of books has proved popular and 
has helped in the Knglish work. 

Schools and libraries. See Libraries and 
schools. 

Scientific libraries. 

8ce also Scientific literature; Technical 
literature. 

Course of business and division of labour 
in scientific libraries, by H. Fuchsel. 
Review. Lib. Assn. Rec. ii: 181-2. Ap. 
'09. 

"At present many librarians use up the whole 
available strength of their staff In carrying out 
subordinate office and registration work. It would 
be an advantage to obtain a less highly educat- 
ed type to carry out this work so that the pro- 
fessional staff might devote themselves to more 
purely professional work. This is being recog- 
nised, and a subordinate type of official with spe- 
cial training is gradually being introduced, but 
for many years yet there will be much mechan- 
ical work for librarians to do. Another method 
Is to organise the library not on an official but 
on a collegiate basis. This has been done with 
success at the Strasburg Provincial and Univer- 
sity Library, and the principle has been recog- 
nised in Austria. To maintain unity of man- 
agement there should be conferences* of the of- 
ficials of all the faculties, and the chief libra- 
rian should take the final responsibility for all 
books purchased. This principle was recognised 
In some of the Prussian university libraries 100 
years ago, but the rise of the professional li- 
brarian rather altered the relationship to the 
teaching staff. The time of the staff was more 
and more occupied by mechanical processes, es- 
pecially as the numbers of books acquired and 
the number of readers increased rapidly. Each 
library must form a collegiate organisation for 
its own needs, as the Austrian example cannot 
be taken as a pattern for all. Second class of- 
ficials (Mittelbeamte) with an education such is 
laid down in the Prussian regulations might be 
expected to administer the lending department, 
the accessioning of the books including the con- 
trol of the periodicals, the exchange with the 
binder, the supervision of the reading-room and 
help with the catalogue. The scientific official 
would have the entering of the books in tlie au- 
thor and subject catalogues, the preparation of 
the hooks for the binder, genenil control of the 
arrangement, filling up gaps, going through re- 
views of books, second-hand catalogues, etc. 
There might be conferences of all the staff to 
discuss knotty points, and consider suggestions 
for the purchase of books. At present the high- 
er library work is more and more crushed out 
by routine work. The giving of ordinary hand- 
books and books for examinations might bo left 
to porters, and there might be supplementary 
catalogues of select literature which need not be 
prepared by each library separately, but a co- 
operative catalogue with blank leaves for addi- 
tions might be issued in which might be entered 
the shelf marks of the books in a particular col- 
lection. The public might be asked to filll up the 
application forms In duplicate so as to save the 
staff a considerable amount of writing. The 
more efficiently such methorls of lightening la- 
T)Our are carried out. the more abundant will be 
the heln afforded by librarians to thp ever-wid- 
ening demands of scientific researcli." 

Need of a crrcat reference lilirary of natural 
science in London. E. R. Lankcstcr. Na- 
ture. 80: 427. Je. 10. '09. 



Scientific literature. 

See also Scientific libraries; Technical 
literature; also International catalogue of sci- 
entific literature. 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. BuL i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Contributions of the U. S. department of 
agriculture to the bibliography of sci- 
ence. W. H. Beal and E. L. Ogden. 
Bibliog. Soc. of Am. Proc. and papers. 
2: 135-52. 'o7-*o8. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. 

Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Representation of science and technology 

in public libraries. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

World. 12: 1-4^ 46-8. Jl.-Ag. '09. 

Books rapidly become obsolete, but the libran* 
is a school. Its business Is to teach. It Is there- 
fore necessary that scientific and technical col- 
lections be kept up for the student. Only large 
libraries can maintain those departments for 
.specialists. The student collection should cover 
the subject broadly, but should embrace books 
of varying dlfl^iculty. 

Scientific literature in public libraries. H. 

W. Bibliothekar. i : 4-5, 20-1, 60-3, 

70-4. Ap., Je., O., N. '09. 

The books should be of the best quality and 
not all of them should be scholarly. Good 
popular books should also be bought. There 
should be some books of travel but not three 
fourths of the scientific books should be of this 
class, as is the case in some libraries. All 
branches of science should be included, particu- 
larly the biological sciences. It is the busi- 
ness of the librarian to give advice on the use 
of the books. 

Use of natural history books. E: J. Xolan. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 123-8. Jl. '07. 

An attempt "to Indicate to those not familiar 
with the specialties of the naturalist a few of 
the blblicgraphical aids to which he may have 
recourse in the conscientious performance of 
his work." 

Scrap books. See Clippings. 

Second hand books. See Book buying; 
Prices of books. 

Selection of books. See Book selection. 

Serials. Sec Periodicals. 

Seven-day books. 

See also Loan department. 

Renewals, transfers and seven-day hooks. 
J. Cloud. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 
9: 28-9. D. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Loan department. 

Seven-day book: why not transfer it? J. 
V. Cargill. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 44-^. My. 
'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading I..oan department. 

Sheaf catalogs. See Catalogs, Sheaf. 
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Shelf arrangement. 

See also Shelf lists; Storage of books. 

Application of exact classification to shelf 
arrangement. G: A. Stephen. Lib. 
World. II : 251-5, 325-31. Ja., Mr. '09. 

"First there is the difficulty of arranging 
books of various sizes in juxtaposition to each 
other on the shelves. . . . When a library con- 
sists of a goodly number of large book.s. it is 
the usual practice to split the collection into 
three series: the octavos and smaller sizes con- 
stituting the largest series, the quartos forming 
another series and the folios a third. The 
dividing of the library into parallel libraries of 
octavos, quartos and folios does not affect the 
notation of the scheme In vogue, but to facili- 
tate the finding of the books It is necessary to 
indicate in the catalog the series in which a 
particular book in located. . . . Every library 
must settle for itself how closely it will dis- 
tinguish sizes on the shelves. By making size 
distinctions, regular appearance and economy 
of space is undoubtedly grained, but this method 
breaks up subjects into Just as many groups 
as there ar.e sizes. In any library it is most 
desirable to reduce to a minimum the number 
of different places in which the books of a cer- 
tain class may be found, while in open-access 
libraries it is imperative that the library should 
be split up as little as possible." 

A secondary arrangement under classes is 
necessary to distinguish one book from another. 
The accession number is sometimes used, but 
Is objectionable because it separates the works 
of an author. The chronological method Is 
most scientific and natural and has many ad- 
vantages for the systematic student. This sys- 
tem has no advantages for the ordinary public 
library. Most libraries use an alphabetical 
sub-arrangement under classes. This may be 
approximate or absolute. The Cutter author 
table makes an absolute arrangement easy. 
Other systems have been devised by Brown and 
Merrill. Any use of such systems is unneces- 
sary in an ordinary public library of 20,000 or 
30.000 volumes. Close classification makes me- 
chanical arrangement by authors easy with- 
out a system of marks. Fiction is an ex- 
ception, having no class number, but 
falling naturally into alphabetical arrangement. 
Numbers may be attached to books by paper 
or painted labels, both of which are objection- 
able, or by gold lettering, which is best. They 
should be printed in two lines where there is 
more than a class number, and should be at 
uniform height from the bottom of the book. 
Elaborate systems of shelf tags to avoid mis- 
placements are in vogue in some libraries. In 
libraries not having open shelves, it is not 
necessary to follow the exact sequence of the 
general scheme of the classification in shelving 
the books, it being advisable to place the most 
used classes where they are most accessible. 
Relative location need not imply constant shift- 
ing and confusion if sufficient space properly 
distributed be left when the library is first In- 
stalled. Shelves should be adequately supplied 
with guides. "An eftoctive system of guides 
has been provided at the Islington public li- 
braries, which, being a typical up-to-date li- 
brary system, may be briefly described. A 
coloured plan, clearly indicating the position 
of the main classes, is exhibited inside the li- 
brary in a conspicuous position near the en- 
trance; a framed card, indicating a main class 
(and sometimes a division also), projects from 
the top of each book-case: while on each shelf 
are labels bearing the progressive class num- 
ber and name of subject or subjects of the 
books on that shelf." 

Hundred million volumes housed in a city 
block. Lib. J. 34 : 389-90. S. '09. 

Oversize books. J. D. Stewart. Lib. World 
9: 208-11. D. '06. 

"Theoretically, the advantage of having the 
entire collection of a library in one classified 
sequence is great; practically, it is necessary 



to have at least two sequences, octavo, includ- 
ing the bulk of the collection, and everything 
above octavo." Ordinarily a reader will ex- 
pect to find all books in one sequence and he 
must be guided to any books which are not 
shelved there. This may be accomplished by 
means of wooden reference blocks which give 
the class, author and title of the oversize book 
in whose place the blocks stand. They also 
tell the reader to go to the special shelves for 
quartos and folios to find the book Itself. 

Problems of a shelf department, F. Car- 
ney. Lib. J. 33: 433-7. N. *o8. 

"In any library, large or small, a good shelf 
classification Is essential. The size and charac- 
ter of the library must to a large extent deter- 
mine the scheme of classification. . . . After 
a group of books is arranged, the next thing 
in order is to write a shelf-list. Some libra- 
rians prefer one on cards, and others a shelf- 
list in book form. A shelf-list in book form 
should have the features of a card list. In 
other words, the sheets should be single. In a 
spring back or other cover, so that they may 
be readily detached and new ones inserted at 
will. With a shelf-list in book form, the shelves 
can be more conveniently read, than if it were 
on cards. The entry on a shelf-list should 
be brief, but inclusive. It should give the num- 
ber of volumes, author, title, place of publica- 
tion, date and size. In the case of tract vol- 
umes a brief subject entry, with possibly the 
number of pamphlets, is all that is necessary. 
There should be a special tract catalog where 
the details can be entered. ... In the entry 
of sets, care should be taken to specify the 
number of volumes or years and to note par- 
ticularly whether two or more volumes are 
bound together, and vice versa. Where the 
volumes run regularly, a dash from the first 
to the last volume or year would be sufficient. 
. . . Good shelf-guides are convenient in any 
library, large or small. For a college library, 
where the professors and the advanced stu- 
dents are freely admitted to the stack, they are 
a necessity. A general Ruide, preferably in 
printed form, should be placed in a prominent 
position at the entrance to the stack. Besides 
this general guide, a summary of the con- 
tents of each row should be placed on both 
ends. It will also help readers to have guides 
placed on the shelves. The most inexpensive 
shelf-guide I know of is an ordinary paper 
covered brick. The end of the brick can be 
utilized as a guide, by pasting a large gummed 
label on It. and by lettering it with the con- 
tents of the shelf. The brick of Itself makes 
a good book support for ordinary sized vol- 
umes, so that it serves the double purpose of a 
shelf-guide and a book support. ... In a 
library with a considerable access to the 
shelves, there should be a constant examina- 
tion to keep the books from being damaged, 
and to correct misplacements. The most used 
portions of the stack should be examined often - 
er than other parts of the library. It is a goo<l 
plan in this work, first, to go over the entire 
library systematically, and then, before start- 
ing on another examination, to look over the 
most used portions. By this method, the 
shelves can be kept in fairly good order, nnd 
the labor of finding books decreased. . . . The 
more valuable books in a library should not be 
left on the shelves, but should be especially 
cared for in locked cases. These locked cases 
need not of necessity be near the cla.ssificatlons 
to which they belong. It is far better, espe- 
cially in a large library, to have them housed in 
a separate room, with good table space for 
consultfition. and with an attendant in charge." 
In shelving volumes the best way is to shelve all 
folios together without providing a special num- 
ber for them In sub-groups. Classify the 
folios in their regular place but place the capital 
letter "F" at the end of the shelf-mark to in- 
dicate that the book is in the folio row. This 
plan protects the folios and Increases the shelf 
capacity. Book-dummies are often used to 
represent books that are not classified in the 
regrular way. Most of the dummies in use are 
too thin. "As a dummy represents a book. It 
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Shelf arrangement — Continued. 
ouirht to be near its size and it should be 
thick enough to allow the writingr of a title on 
the back. Perhaps the thickness of a half or 
three-quarters of an inch would be sufficient. 
This is large enough to be labelled and to have 
the number, the title, and the temporary loca- 
tion of the book written on the back. This 
prevents the necessity of pulling out the dummy 
to And location of the book. . . . There is a 
natural demand on the part of readers to see 
the new books that are being added to li- 
braries." One plan now in use requires "every 
book received by the library to be placed, as 
soon as cataloged, in a new reference room 
connected with the delivery room. These books 
stay here for one week, and a different colored 
slip for each day placed loosely in the book, 
keeps track of the day when the book is to go 
to its regular place in the stack. This does 
not interfere in any way with the selective sys- 
tem already established. There still remain 
'new book' shelves where the books of a popu- 
lar character are placed for a longer period." 

Shelf lists. 

Card class register. A. J. Philip. Lib. 
World. 7:323-5. Je. '05. 

"The term class register ... is applied to 
that short entry list of books . . . known vari- 
ously as the shelf-register, stock-book and class 
catalogue. . . . The card shelf register . . . lends 
itself readily to a compact revision of stock, 
to a perfectly movable classification, and to 
class elasticity. . . . The card used ... is ruled 
for author, title, class letter and number, sec- 
tion number, and accession number, and for 
stock-taking for twenty or more years, with a 
liberal space for remarks, where replacement, 
bindAng, loss, or new editions may be noted." 

Records necessary for the small library. 

O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 12. Ja. 

*09. 

"The shelf list is a record in which the books 
are listed in the order in which they are 
arranged on the shelves. It Is a most import- 
ant record, in fact, almost Indispensable to anv 
but the very smallest library, as it furnishes 
the only reliable means of taking inventory and 
of preventing duplication in call numbers. U 
is often used also as a subject catalog:. Every 
librarian should take an inventory of the books 
at least once each year to ascertain whether 
any are missing. It would be a very slow and 
diftlcult task to do this without a record, cor- 
responding In form to the arranjarcmont of the 
books on the shelves. Hence the chief reason 
for the shelf list. One may use sheets or cardd 
for the shelf list, but the latter method Is grow- 
ing In favor, as space must be left on the sheets 
for Intercalation, and even then they must 
often be rewritten. A catalog card may be 
used, or a smaller card, as the Information re- 
quired will occupy but little space. The auth- 
or's last name, the binder's title, call numbei 
and accession number are the only Items need- 
ed. Different copies, volumes and editions may 
be entered on the same card." 

Shelf department; preprint of Manual of 
library economy, ch. xx. J. A. Rath- 
bone. I3p. biblioj?. pa. loc. 'ir. A. L. A. 

Shelf list and the small library. X. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 250-1. Jl. '09. 

Shelf list practice. C. Bacon. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:211-2. S. '09. 

Shelves, Access to. See Access to shelves. 

Shelving. 

See also Buildings. 

Book stack and shelving for libraries. F. 
i6op. 72 il. 22 plans. '08. Snead & co. 
iron works, foot of Pine St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 



Evolution of bookcases. J. W. Clark. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 7: 555-8. N. '05. 

The Roman books were made in rolls. At 
the end of each roll there was a ticket to tell 
what the subject of it was. If it was especial- 
ly valuable it had a case which was called a 
jacket. The Romans probably kept these rolls 
in pigeon-holes. The codex was probably the 
roll cut into pieces and to keep these codices 
cupboards were used which looked tihe same as 
our wardrobes of to-day. These presses were 
arranged around a central column. The mon- 
asteries of the middle ages kept their books in 
presses which were also arranged around a 
column. As a model for their bookcases the 
monks .copied the lectern and It was to these 
lectem-liko cases tha;t the books used to be 
chained. Later when books became more nu- 
merous the deslcs were pulled apart and shelves 
were put between them. The next step was to 
put books against the wall and this system 
was first used in England by Sir Christopher 
Wren at Oxford. *'He also conceived that it 
would be convenient for study to place book- 
cases at right angles to the wall, so that m 
the enclosed space thus formed classes could 
meet, and in this way he happily combmed the 
old and new methods." 

Library bt>ok-stacks without daylight. W: 

W. Keen. Science, n.s. 29: 973-4. Je. 18, 

'00: Same. Tub. Lib. 14: 290-1. O. 'og. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading Lighting. 

Library building and book stacks. B. R. 

Greek. Lib. J. 31: C 52-6. Ag. '06. 

"In these days it is superfluous to state that 
the shelving should be close at hftnd, easily 
accessible throughout, conveniently adapted to 
the accommodation of its contents and for their 
economical rearrangement, reclassification and 
reception of accessories; clean and free from 
dust, well ventilated, with uniform and constant 
temperature of about OS®, well and even bril- 
liantly lighted whenever and wherever required 
in the stack at all times, day or night, and 
conveniently provided with stairs and eleva- 
tors." Until recently daylight was almost 
wholly dopended upon for fmding books on the 
shelves, but often valuable space and much 
money have been expended to secure this and 
with limited! success. Daylight Is unequal and 
unsteady and as libraries are mucli used by 
night we are without it about half the time. 
Again books exposed to the direct ra>-s of the 
sun are frequently damaged. It Is necessary 
in any case to equip stacks wirh artificial light 
and to use It frequently during the day. and 
always at night. Great expense would be saved 
if stacks were located In the least expensive 
and darkest place and then were well equipped 
with electricity. "The best modern book stack 
structure is a very simple, light. self-contaln*»d 
framework of steel and iron with three deck? 
preferably of white marble or translucent gia.s.««, 
the shelving itself and supports being of steel 
open work. 

Shelves around reading rooms. C: C 
Soule. Pub. Lib. 14: 134. Ap. '09. 

Wall shelving in reading rooms consumes 
space needed for readers, and detracts from 
the quiet necessary for study. One foot around 
the outside of a room plus the necessary three 
feet for an aisle cuts off a large percentage of 
seat and table capacity. Adjoining stack floor 
with good light and wide aisles can be utilized 
for shelving. 

Shelving books. See Shelf arrangement. 

Ships' libraries. 

Libraries on the transatlantic liner?. C. 
Winter, il. Bookman. 33: 368-75. Je, '11. 

There Is a "wide diversity in the nature and 
care of libraries" on board the different steam- 
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Ships' libraries — Continued. 
ship lines. What passengers want to read 
can only be guessed at. The North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg- American lines make their 
libraries an important feature. On the English 
steamship lines the traveling library system Is 
gradually displacing the individual ship's li- 
brary. "An Ideal ship's library should be a 
rather small one containing at least a few 
volumes of the sort that we all ought to read and 
seldom, if ever, do; it should have, moreover, 
some books of travel, and whatever fiction it 
contains should be frankly of the adventurous 
sort that will arouse us from somnolent day- 
dreams. But let there be no books of the sea 
in it. Travellers who are not good sailors 
read for the purpose of forgetting where they 
are; while those who love the ocean for its 
own sake have no use for second-hand Impres- 
sions when they have before their eyes its vast 
and ever-changing expanse." 

Signs. See Placards. 

Small libraries. 

See also Branch libraries; Organization 
of libraries. 

Advantajifeoiis use of public documents 

in a small library. A. A. Mac Donald. 

Lib. J. 35: 503-5- >*". '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Architecture of the small library. E. L. 
Tilton. Pub. Lib. 16: 341-3. O. '11. 

As tliev do in Vermont. C. K. Bolton. 
Lib. J. 36: 633-4. D. 'it. 

Book list for a small library. E: Prime- 
Stcvensoii. Tnd. 71: 13^8-31. D. 14, '11. 

Notes on this article arc given undor the 
heading Book selection. 

Buildinjf a library. F. B. Taylor. Li. T.ib. 
Quar. 5: 192-3. Ja. '08. 

"Many people unthinkincrly nssume * thnt a 
house Is a library. Thev have not yet learned 
that a library Is a bookery. . . . Books, books, 
books is the call of the library; hook** ititt-lli- 
gently selected, of dignified size and substantial 
make, and fresh. A llterar\' cemetery is not a 
library. Every citizen should count on putting 
some cash directly into his local public l!!)rary 
every year for the purchae? of new hooks, as he 
counts on taxes and sub«:crIption paper*!. . . . 
If your library has not the 'Readers' Guide to 
Periodical Uteraturo,' buy it at cnce. Ten 
cents or less from each patron would probably 
cover the cost. Subscribe for the current is- 
sues. . . . They enable a patron to put his finger 
on the best discussions of the most important 
topics up to the latest moment. If you also 
have the Abridged Poole's Index for the dates 
prior to 1900, so much the better. Then en- 
courage and help your librarian to collect the 
publications Indexed, or a suitable list selected 
from them." 

Cataloging in small libraries. E. P. Mc- 
Donnell. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 2-5. 
Ja. '06. 



Notes on this article are given under 
heading Cataloging. 
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Common sense in cataloging small li- 
braries. A. Van Valkenburgh. Lib. J. 
31: C 1 27-9. Ag. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 



Directions for the librarian of a small li- 
brary. Z. Brown. O. 22p. '09. Xcw York 
state education dept., Albany. 

"This little pamphlet Is a practical guide- 
book for Inexperienced librarians to aid thetn 
In administering their libraries. It Is not In- 
tended as a manual for the organization of 
small libraries by persons not experienced in 
library work, but as a guide to be left In a 
library already organized by some experienced 
person. It has been especially prepared for the 
use of the library organizers in New York state, 
and the methods suggested are intended pri- 
marily for libraries of a few hundred volumes 
that are not expected in the future to exceed 
about 2000 volumes. The pamphlet Is supposed 
to be annotated to meet the changes in meth- 
ods and size of a library. The points covered 
are book selection, book ordering, accessioning, 
pasting and labelling, classification, catalogs, 
inventory, withdrawals and replacements, stat- 
istics of circulation, ramphlets, annual report." 
Library .Journal. 

Documents for small libraries. A. R. 
Hasse. Pub. Lib. 11: 511-3. N. *o6. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Enlarging field of the small library. P. 
A. Hutchins. ^^inn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. 2: 39-43. N. '07. 

Expensive books and the small library. 
N. Y. Libraries 2: 251-2. Jl. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Experiences of a Vermont lib^ar3^ R. 
Proctor, jr. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 
4: 2-4. Je. '08. 

Government documents and the small li- 
brary. M. K. Hasbrouck. Pub.- Lib. 14: 
52-3. F. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Public documents. 

Government documents in small libra- 
ries. G: W. Reeder. 9p. pa. '10. Board 
of Library Commissioners of Ohio, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Public documents. 

Hillsboro's good luck. D. Canfield. At- 
lan. 102: 131-9. Jl. '08. 

How to make a library attractive. C. M. 
Hewins. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. No. 8: 
27-32. 1 901. 

In starting a library, every possible means 
should be used to attract the public to it. "If 
possible, get a room on the ground floor. A long 
flight of stairs has lessened the usefulness of 
many a library. Use it for a library and noth- 
ing else. . . . Have two or three tables to begin 
with, plain pine tables are good enough, and 
reasonably comfortable chairs, some of thom 
lower than others. Subscribe for half a dozen 
magazines and papers at a dollar a year, like 
McClure's, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan, The Purl- 
tan. The Ladies' home journal, and the Youth's 
companion,- that is, more for grown-up young 
people than for children. If you have a little 
more money, put it into the more expensive il- 
lustrated magazines or Harper's weekly, FYank 
Leslie, and the Illustrated American. Do not try 
at first to get the heavier magazines, like the 
Forum or North American review. . . . Your first 
year's money should be spent for books on sub- 
jects that will be read. This year, for example* 
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Small libraries — Continued. 
I should spend as much as possible for books 
on the late war, even if I did not buy another 
volume of history. A hundred dollars should 
give you forty good novels, thirty children's 
books, and thirty volumes of war history, trav- 
el, electricity, house-building, and a few good 
biographies, with a book or two of reference, 
like Brewer's Dictionary of phrase and fable or 
Bartlett's Familiar quotations. Scholars and 
students must wait. You cannot yet afford to 
buy a book that only two or three of your read- 
ers will ever call for. Your shelves will per- 
haps be of the plainest and roughest, but let 
your readers go to them. ... In order to make 
a library attractive you must convince your 
townsfolk that there is something in it on every 
subject that any one wishes to know something 
about. The Tribune and the World almanacs 
at twenty-tive cents each are worth much more 
than their price. . . . 'The American agricul- 
turist year-book,' too, is much more than a 
farmers manual, for it telLs of our new pos- 
sessions, and gives hints on the investment of 
property, and lessons in swimming, gymnastics, 
and the deaf and dumb alphabet. It is fiej lo 
subscribers for the paper, and otherwise costs 
fifty cents. A dollar a year for these three al- 
manacs will answer many qu:^stions In libraries 
which cannot afford large and costly encyclo- 
paedias." The librarian should utilize her spare 
hours, when there ar*^ no patrons lo wait on, 
in becoming acquainted with the books so that 
she may be better able to servv; those who come 
to her lor Information. 

How to make a library useful to a small 
town. S. H. Hulsizcr. Lib. J. 34^ 257-60. 
Je. 09; Same. N. Y. Libraries, i: -23--5- 
Jl. 'o«j. 

A small library was being prepared for open- 
ing. A newspaper notice brought several ladles 
and young people to the library to donate their 
services for mechanical preparation of the books. 
This established interest and good feeling and a 
respect lor the library on their part. The work- 
men who helped convert an old storeroom and its 
furniture also became interested. Valuable sug- 
eesiions as to desirable subject matter for the 
library were received from these men. Applica- 
tion cards were taken to tlie schools for di.stri- 
buUon and a talk given. The children were told 
how tlicv and their parents might obtain books, 
and that books in certain foreign languages were 
available. Priests and mission workers were 
consulted in the selection of foreign books. The 
newspapers freely kept people informed as to the 
progress of work in the library, and afterwards 
printed its book lists. Library of congress cards 
were ordered by slips containing author, title, 
place, copyright, date and publisher, instead of 
by serial number, After reading a description of 
the catalog in the newspapers, the people wanted 
to use it. No book numbers were assigned. A 
slip accession file served as an index to the shelf 
list, and vice verj«a. Book caids were filed by 
accession numbers. There being no other means 
by which an adult foreigner could be taught to 
read English, simple books for the study of Eng- 
lish were bought, and the librarlnn permitted a 
number of men to come to the library for les- 
sons one hour a day. Teachers were invited to 
cooperate with the library in sen<ling their pu- 
pils for material. Lists of books for schools giv- 
ing also the Dewey chiss numbers were printed. 
According to a .schedule, the various classes 
were brought to the library for instruction in 
the use of reference books and the catalog. No- 
tice was posted in hotels that strangers niiglit 
use the library. Non-residents in the country 
were allowed to borrow books. Much reference 
work was done by telephone. Subjects of timely 
interest, both general and local, were made the 
most of at the library. A peddler of Persian 
rugs served as an excuse for drawing attention 
to l)ooks on Persia. Librnri.ms in small towns 
might profitably spend more tiine in reading and 
knowing the people and less In making lists and 
bulletins. 



Inexpensive resources for small libraries. 
A. V. Milner. Pub. Lib. 11: 363-7. Jl. 
'06. 

•'If I were fitting up the reference depart- 
ment of a new small library anywhere In Illi- 
nois, the first two books I should ask for would 
be the latest edition of the unabridged Inter- 
national dictionary, costing about $S, and the 
current volume of the Dally news almanac, 
costing 30 cents." Before selecting a third 
book, helps on library economy, bibliographies 
and free publications should be considered. 
The first group Is headed by Mr. Dana's Li- 
brary primer; Miss Hltchler's A. L. A. Library 
tract, Cataloging for small libraries; Mr. 
Wyer's New York State library bulletin, U. S. 
government documents; and the A. L. A. cata- 
log for 1D04. These four cost $1.80. Additional 
tools are Dewey's classification, Librarv school 
rules, Miss Plummer's hints to small libraries, 
A. L. A. tracts and tno periodical "Library 
Work." Many valuable bibliographies are free 
or inexpensive. A carefully chosen supply of 
free publications may inlluence the selection of 
books. Many advertising booklets i.ssued by 
raiiroads and manufacturers have valuable ref- 
erence material. 

Librarian of a small library. C K. Ben- 
nett. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. No. 
i: 2-4. D. '04. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Library commission, the small library 
and the card catalog. A. S. Tyler. A. L. 
A. Bui. 2: 370-2. S. '08. 

Notes on thlsi, article are given under the 
heading Catalogs. 

Library resources of low cost and high 
value. A. V. Milner. N. Y. Libraries. 
I" ^73-7- Ja. '09. 

"The ideal of those who are responsible for 
even the smallest library is a collection of well 
selected books, frequent interesting addition.s 
to the circulating department, a useful, active 
reference department, and the whole well or- 
ganized, popular, and managed by a capable 
librarian." It is desirable but by no means 
essential that the librarian be a library school 
graduate. "If she is intelligent, interested in 
the progress of the library and the welfare of 
each individual who uses it. and ready to make 
every effort that will benefit either people or li- 
brary, she is of the material of which the best 
librarians are made, whatever their traininc 
The essential principles of library economy tliat 
your librarian wants to learn are presented in 
a few inexpensive handbooks. The clearest 
and simplest of these for a beginner is Dana's 
Library primer, costing $1. Get it of the Li- 
brary bureau. Boston, New York or Chicago, 
and ask for their free pamphlet. How shall I 
catalog my library, and for a list of their other 
publications. Send also for a circular describ- 
ing the 5 cent tracts and 15 cent handbooks ot 
the A. Ti. A. publishing board, 34 Newbury 
street, Boston. They treat the various subjects 
to be considered by librarian and library boarJ." 
Frequent additions to the circulating depart- 
ment can be best supplied thru traveling li- 
braries. "Then there are opportunities for 
buying at secondhand, and there are inex- 
pensive editions of much of the fiction needed 
in public libraries." Much useful material is 
contained in the government documents an-i 
they may be obtained at very small cost. Ask 
the Superintendent of documents at Washing- 
ton for a list of titles and prices. Check what 
is wanted and send the list to your representa- 
tive. Advertising booklets and files of old 
magazines can often be collected without cost, 
and contain much valuable material. An inex- 
pensive way of cataloging Is to buy a good 
printed catalog and check it. wTiting in the 
book numbers. By Interleaving It. books not 
printed in can be written in. It Is necessary 
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Small libraries — Continued. 
to keep well informed about what Is going on 
in the library world, and so a good library 
periodical should be subscribed for. "Library 
institutes and meetings of library associations 
are valuable and inexpensive resources, for 
much Inspiration and Information are gained 
in return for a modest outlay of money." 

Magazines for the small library. K. T. 
Macdonald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4:' 1-9. Ja. 
'08. 

Notes on this article arc given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Maii^azincs in a small library. F. Rath- 
bone Pub. Lib. 14: 377-8. D. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Periodicals. 

Make room for the document. Sympo- 
sium. Pub. Lib. 14: 126-7. Ap. '09. 

Public documents have positive value for the 
small library. The librarian must know what 
they contain and indexes must be available. 

Mission of the small library. M. L. 
Breene. Penn. Library Notes. 3, no. 2: 
2-9. Ap. '10. 

"It is no longer merely a place of reference 
for the educated, or a resort for natural book 
lovers, but It has united with other civic and 
municipal forces operating outside the home. 
The library has changed from the sought to 
the seeking. It is stretching out its hands to 
draw In and Interest and educate, not con- 
tent to be passive any longer, but eager, ac- 
tive, aggressive. . . . The importance of stock- 
ing a small library for a small town, seems 
to me to overshadow all other points of the 
work. Inasmuch as the demands may be as 
varied as In a metropolis, even tho fewer, the 
need for wisdom In the choice of a small col- 
lection becomes greater. After the first great 
purchase is made, embracing titles every li- 
brary must have, after the library Is In work- 
ing condition, then comes the librarian's study 
of the needs of her own particular community 
as she finds it, the beginning of her mission. 
There is of course the recognition of demands 
along the beaten tracks. The demand for out- 
side reading for the school children from the 
time their geography and history days begin 
on thru the high school, where the librarian 
can give Invaluable assistance not only In all 
subjects pursued there, but she becomes al- 
most a necessity in the essay and debating 
work. . . . Aside also from the varied gen- 
eral information, for which the community 
depends upon its library, there como the re- 
quests from the literary and culture clubs which 
the town possesses. . . . Every community has 
its line or lines of Interest, which with a 
little foresight on a librarian's part may be 
stimulated and fostered greatly. Nor does It 
have to be some deep technical line of work. 
Where a few years ago It would be absurd to 
find In a library anything but encyclopedia ar- 
ticles on such ordinary things as cooking, dress- 
making, and millnery, various trades and In- 
dustries, now periodicals of these activities have 
their rightful place on the library table and 
Interesting, authoritative, and technical books 
on these subjects are placed attractively on 
the book shelves. Lists of new books are even 
printed in the town papers. . . . Inasmuch as 
the library In a small community is under the 
direction of but one person, who must look 
•after all its phases. It Is quite Impossible to 
give each child or even a few of the children 
a close supervision, coming in, as they do, in a 
troop, after school hours or Saturday after- 
noons. Such a librarian can only be aware of 
what other libraries, with a corps of assistant 
librarians, are doing with the children, ihe re- 
sults gained for example by the chiklroTi's own 
librarian In the story hour or other subter- 
fuge used to awal^en a love or longing for the 
best stories. But every library, notwithstand- 
ing, redognizes its special mission with the 



children of its own town and puts forth extra 
efforts, according to the means at hand to 
do this work. The atmosphere of the library 
is made pleasant and home-like, attractive 
bulletins and pictures are hung there and the 
librarian strives in every way to win the con- 
fidence of the little people, so that her advice 
and suggestion may be received with unques- 
tioning acceptance. The complaint of a li- 
brarian of a large place, that there can be 
no, or very little personal contact with the 
reading child, does not, or need not hold in 
a place of small size. To know the contents 
of the books of an entire library, even a small 
one, approaches the limits of the Impossible 
and is of course not expected, but the children's 
books, every librarian feels a deep necessity 
of knowing, personally and intimately as pos- 
sible. No lists are scanned so thoroly, no 
purchases are harder. She knows she has to 
constantly break down the long standing idea 
that, that which is best for her charges is 
considered dull and uninteresting; classic in 
other words. It has to be her constant guard 
lest while she avoids the dime novel class, 
she runs right Into the less dangerous, but 
dangerous withal, class of books, of no par- 
ticular aim or object, with no stimulus, nor 
influence and hence dissipating in Its effect. 
She has to watch the undue demands for ap- 
parently harmless books, and at times dis- 
creetly withdraw them from the shelves. In 
short she uses all her originality and ingenuity 
to place attractively on the open shelves the 
books she most wishes in circulation." 

Money making for the smallest libraries. 

F. Hobart. N. Y. Libraries, i: 199-203. 

Ap. '09. 

Very small libraries, with annual Incomes from 
taxation as low as $15, $25 or $50, have raised 
considerable sums of money for the library In 
ways described by Miss IJobart. The ladies of 
one community formed a club to make rugs, us- 
ing the proceeds of the rug sales to buy and re- 
model a building. In another a sewing circle 
helped the library by selling articles and giving 
entertainments. A bazar on the lawn of the 
town hall, ice cream served once a week on the 
porches and lawn of some home, library maga- 
zines, debates, the dog tax, appeals through the 
papers, by posters and circular letter, penny con- 
certs, a carnival, automobile rides, tag day, plays 
and box suppers are other methods of raising 
money. "In each case the method or plan for 
raising funds must be suited to the community, 
if it is to be a success. On general principles: 
the following rules may serve as guides: In at- 
tempting to raise money for public purposes re- 
member first, that all mankind must eat, second- 
ly, that most of mankind loves to be amused, 
thirdly, that something new always attracts. And 
these precepts apply to the poorest and smallest 
communities as well as to larger and richer ones. 
In planning to raise money then, one or all of 
these three should be kept in mind. Other fac- 
tors of success In raising money, which are often 
lost sight of, are the usefulness of the library 
and the personality of the person in charge of It. 
No town nor townspeople are going to be greatly 
interested in a library that is of no use to them, 
that Is open but half a day a week, that never 
gets the right book to tho right person, the li- 
brarian of which is merely a handler of books 
and not an attractive personality. Better a good 
librarian with few hooks than a poor librarian 
with many books. Efforts to raise funds In any 
place, for library purposes, will succeed In pro- 
portion to the usefulness of the library and li- 
brarian. . . . Another librarian took advantage 
of tho fact so obvious that it Is usually over- 
looked — that as the individuals who vote the ap- 
propriation for the library are men. it is men 
that should be kopt interested In and supplied 
by the librarv. She said. 'We have botight books 
for the children and all the nice old ladies: now 
let's have some for the men.' And she got thom. 
and in a town whose industries are larerolv man- 
ufacturing and which has .«jeen financial depres- 
sion accordlnglv. she has always received from 
the annual meeting of voters whatever she has 
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asked for the library, and without any question 
or opposition. The library has never had any 
aid from the state, has 6,000 volumes, with an 
annual circulation of nearly 41,000, and the town 
having a population of 3,432, pays $1,100 annually 
for its support. This is the ideal way in which 
money should be raised for the library in any 
community — by making the library so useful and 
popular that its voters will be glad to pay for it 
from municipal funds as they do for their roads 
and schools. . . . No one can get anything for 
nothing — all the funds that have been mentioned 
cost somebody or bodies long and anxious 
thought, not only mental anxiety, but physical 
exhaustion. Somebody had to plan, and some- 
body to execute, somebody gave of his best that 
others might benefit. No person connected with 
any of the libraries mentioned has had library 
school training, many receive no salary at all, 
some get $5, $10 or |15 a year, one, |400. Many 
are women with family cares and home duties. 
Often the librarian, though a woman, sweeps and 
cleans the library and tends the stove or furnace, 
and thus saves funds. One sleeps in the flreless 
attic of the library and cooks and eats In the 
basement. All have pluck, common sense and 
patience and most of them the fine executive 
ability needed to raise money. Some have, by 
home study, become proficient in cataloguing and 
other branches of library science. One woman 
had begun to recatalogue her library, but was 
thrown from a carriage and her hip broken. 
Without delay she had books wheeled from the 
library to her house in a barrow and went on 
cataloguing till she was able to be out." 

Next step for the small library. la. Lib. 

Q. 6: 1-2. Je. '09. 

Trustees should provide an understudy for the 
librarian — some one who may serve as occasion- 
al help when the librarian is unable to be on 
duty, and who may be ready to take up the 
work if the librarian resigns. Moreover, a li- 
brarian should have opportimity to mingle with 
the people in their evening gatherings, and to at- 
tend library meetings. 

One year in a small library. B. C. Hall. 
Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 6-0. O. '06. 

The Yakima, Wasliington. library was start- 
ed in 1S9L'. A libiarian was put hi ch.ir^o in 
1J)01'. At that lime ihwc wrre 1000 volunus ar- 
ranged alphabetically and .soin<' povornment 
docTJmcnts, pamphlets, etc.. covered with dust. 
"The charj^ing system was certainly simple. 
Kach borrower had a card mide out with his 
name, address and date when his time was up. 
On this card were written the acee.*;sion num- 
ber of the book taken by liim and date when 
taken and returned. The.'^e eards were piled 
i;d in ali)hal.)etiral order nn the table. There 
was no way of knowing: when a book was over- 
due or who had nad a book 100 loni? without 
going through the whole pile. ' The fust im- 
provement was to put the «^hildrcn"s books by 
themselves. "My ideas of a libiarian's duties 
were also extremely simi)le al)()ut that tim(», 
never having heard of library sci«>nee or seen 
a library journal. ... I thou;:irht all I had to 
<io \\as to ehar^'e b()f)Us and rfad." In IIMM a 
Carnegie "iibrary was proniis':^'! and tlie libra- 
rian took a summer school couise in library 
training. An aceession book and a copy of 
Devv-ey's Cln.'i-sification were ootaiu'^!. An at- 
tempt was made to charge !)00ks according to 
the P.iowne ehar.f^iny: syst"ni. "One .-^rt-at licn- 
efit of this cliarging system has been to in- 
eiease the circulation. Oivin^ two cards to 
each person and tellnm th"iu that the blue 
card was for an extra buok if it was not fic- 
tion. encoura^'(ul thoso who wantci lidion any- 
wav to tako soinetliin^ eK-^ Ix side, and all the 
children wanted 10 use tin-ir n<. w card. . . . Last 
wintc^r we added one b<><.l-: whith has broufjiht 
more people to the libraiy tlian anv other. 
This is the Readers' i^uide. a cumulative index 
to periodicals of rjOO-o."). The nionliily macra- 
zinc Readers* gu'di- luintTs In is down to date. 
The next thin^^ was to '^et dw majjazincs in- 



dexed In this. Some of them we had taken 
and saved since 1902." Mcmy others came in 
as donations "wtoen the peoi>le found out their 
value to us. "The Readers' guide index brought 
the high school students t6 the library in a 
body to look up debates. Another thlnfr that is 
going to bo valuable to the students is govern- 
mont documents. When they are classified, 
arranged and indexed and t3ie students taught 
to use them they will add greatly to the refer- 
ence facilities of the library." 

Picture exchange for small libraries. M. 
Palmer. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 3: 1-3. X. 
'06. ^ 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Pictures. 

Possibilities for work with children in 
small libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. Lib. 
14: 121-3. Ap. *09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

Practical small librar3\ A. Kildahl. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2:101-6. 
D. '08. 

The Carnesie library of Huntington, Indiana, 
is commended, both in building and in manage- 
ment, as a model for the smaller Norwegian 
cities. Short bibliographies are made during 
the summer on the topics to be discussed in the 
clubs and are mailed to leading members. Stu- 
dents of a business college practice on the li- 
brary typewriters and copy useful lists for 
distribution. One month, for example, a list 
showing the library's resources on birds was 
distributed in the schools. 

Problems of a small town library. S. 
B. Askew. Lib. J. 31: 705-8. O. *d6. 

The library of less than 5000 volumes is the 
one discussed. Most of its problems arise from 
lack of money. To do technical work the li- 
lirarlan might stay over hours. She should mt 
drive people away by beinsr too officious. She 
can devise plans to make the towns-people be- 
eome so interested that thev will help her in 
her work. In the matter of supplies a wise 
economy should be used. In re -binding books 
the state commission is a great help. 

Problems of the smaller libraries. T: H. 
Briggs. Dial. 44: 68, F. i, '08. 

Piil^h'c documents in small libraries. C. 
Evans. Pub. Lib. 12: 345-7. X. 'o;. 

Notes on this article are given under tlie 
heading Public documents. 

Public library from the bu>inc-.s man's 

standpoint. H: R. Ilnntting. Pub. Lib. 

13: 335-0. N. '08. 

"First of all a library presupposes a build- 
ing— a home for the books. It seems to me 
that the library building for the small town 
should be .such a structure as the citizens might 
well be proud of— it should be located c«^ntrallv 
and should have an appropriate settiuR: it 
should be architecturally fine, well lighted ami 
convenient." In buying books, the people must 
be considered, in order to get the bo«^ks most 
suitable lor the community. "A library, to be 
of the greatest service to the communitv. 
should be largely an educational institution in 
one way or another. That librarv which cir- 
culates for the most part poular fiction is not 
accomplishing the greatest amount of good." 
Special effort should be made to interest ])eoT>le 
in good books by means of book lists distrib- 
uted in various ways or published in the news- 
papers. Another way to create interest is by 
lectures about books. "If in a farming com- 
munity, have a talk on agriculture — the best 
and latest scientillc way to troat soils— or 
pomethiim: of this sort. This would draw the 
farmer and his family to the library, and at 
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the same time an exhibition of books might 
be made. . . . Much of the success of library 
work must depend on the librarian. The work 
of a librarian demands a good many qualities — 
knowledge of books, a love for books, patience, 
tact, some knowledge of human nature, and a 
saving sense of humor. . . . The trustees or 
directors should be ready at all times to give 
advice, criticize, suggest, and do everything 
possible to aid the librarian. At the same 
time, an opportunity should be given to libra- 
rians to work out their own ideas, apply their 
own methods, and do their duty conscientiously 
and faithfully as they see it." 

Public library in a small town. !Mrs. J. 
M. Walker. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: 
10-2. O. '06. 

Recent developments in small library de- 
sign. L: W. Claude. Wis. Lil). Bui. 4: 
9-1 1. Ja. '08. 



NaoIcs on this article are given under 
heading Buildings. 



the 



Records necessary for the small library. 
O. P. Coolidge. Pub. Lib. 14: 10-3. Ja. 
'09. 

"If a library can provide but one record, the 
record which will furnish the most information 
in the smallest space at the least cost with the 
least expenditure of time, is the accession rec- 
ord, that is, the chronological list of the books 
In the library. Each book is entered in the ac- 
cession record in the order of its receipt. The 
most satisfactory way of keeping this record 
Is in the accession books supplied by the Li- 
brary bureau. The condensed accession book, 
costing five dollars per 5,000 lines, is sufficient. 
Every book (volume and edition) is listed on 
a separate line. The number of the line upon 
which the book is entered is taken as the ac- 
cession number and this number is written in 
the book, usually on the page following the 
title rage. The condensed accession book has 
space for the following entries: Date of ac- 
cession, accession number, author's name, title 
of the book, place of publication and publisher, 
date of publication, paging, size, binding, 
source, cost, classification and book number, 
volume number and remarks. Some of these 
items may be omitted, particularly the paging 
and size, which require more time for entry 
than the others, but most of the items will be 
found useful for the identification of a book, 
for the correction of errors and for other in- 
formation. Later, the binding items and tho 
loss or withdrawal of a book should be noted. 
Thus the accession record shows the exact re- 
sources of a library and contains the entire 
history of every book. In libraries, where the 
minor records are not provided, the accession 
book may serve as a withdrawal, order and 
binding record, statistical record and gift book. 
The three most practical uses of the accession 
record are: (1) As a source from which the 
monthly and yearly reports can be compiled. 
(2) As a place from which to find the value of 
a book, which is lost and for which the bor- 
rower wishes to pay. (3) As a basis for insur- 
ance. In case of fire the insurance agent will 
demand a statement of the loss, and from the 
accession book, an easy record to save, the in- 
formation needed can quickly be secured. . . . 
The catalog is the source from which the public 
learn or should learn what the library contains 
and the aid upon which the librarian must de- 
pend to a very large extent. . . . The form 
usually recommended is the dictionary cata- 
log, that is, the author card, the title card 
f where a book is apt to be called for by its 
title), and the subject card or cards, arranged 
together In one alphabetical order. The cata- 
log then shows, first, what books the library 
has by a certain author: second, what books on 
a certain subject; third, whether it contains n 
book by a certain title. . . . The shelf list is 



a record in which the books are listed in th« 
order in which they are arranged on the 
shelves. It is a most important record, in fact, 
almost indispensable to any but the very small- 
est library, as it furnishes the only reliable 
means of taking Inventory and of preventing 
duplication in call numbers. It is often used 
also as a subject catalog." If a small library 
is supplied with these three records there M'ill 
be but few questions in regard to its contents 
that cannot be answered satisfactorily. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
Hanks. Wash. Lib. Assn. Bui. 2: yj. 
J a. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Keference work. 

Reference work in a small library. L 

Pierce. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 9-10. O. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reference work in a small library. M. 
Van Buren. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. 
Notes. No. 2: 1-4. Mr. '05. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference work. 

Reminiscences of an untrained librarian. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 207-11. Je. '08. 

A humorous description of the making over 
a library which had the distinction of being the 
worst in the state. 

Ridgeway public library. G: B. Snyder. 

Ontario. Education dept. Report on 

public libraries, etc. 1910: 513-6. 

The citizens of Ridgeway, Ontario, were un- 
daunted by the fact that Mr. Carnegie only 
erects library buildings where such are needed 
and "does not think that a village of 600 needs 
a special library building but that accommoda- 
tion might be rented to serve the purpose." 
They were even a little indignant and went to 
work to secure a building thru their own ef- 
forts. The public was interested, public meet- 
ings were held. One citizen gave the building 
site, subscriptions to the amount of $860 were 
pledged, others gave their services in carpenter 
work, teaming, etc. A small attractive building 
in bungalow style with a reading room 20x20 
ft. and a stack room 20x16 ft. was completed 
at a rost of less than $1,200 (including gratu- 
itous labor and value of lot). An expert from 
the Library Bureau came out to catalog the 
library and put it into working order. The re- 
sult is a public library which means more to the 
people who made it than a library housed in 
"rented accomodations" or in an expensive gift 
library building ever could. 

Small library: a guide to the collection 
an(4 care of books. J. D. Brown. D. 
154P- *7S<^- '07. Dutton. 

Small library as a library center. E. F. 
Wakoman. Pub. Lib. it: 9. Ja. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Township extension. 

Small library in California. Spectator. 
Outlook. 09: 1020-2. D. 23, '11. 

Small library's "solution for public docu- 
ments. J. G. Smith. Pub. Lib. 11: 514. 
N. '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
headini? Public documents. 

Small town librarv. L. Huntley. Lib. 
World, it: 205-8. D. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 
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Special collections in small libraries. C. 

Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10: 271-3. Jc. '05, 

Notes on this article are riven under the 
heading Spe-^ial collections. 

Suggestive list of books for a small li- 
brary recommended by the League of 
library commissions. O. 58p. pa. 15c. 
'05. League of library commissions. 

Technical notes for small libraries. M. E. 

Hazeltine. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: ^4. My. 

'06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Cataloging. 

U. S. government documents in small 
libraries. J. L Wyer, jr. 3d ed. D. 28p. 
T5c '10. A. L. A. Pub. Board. 

Village libraries with large circulation. 
X. Y. Libraries. 3: 19-20. O. 'it. 

Village library and the farm. W. R. East- 
man. N. Y. Libraries, i : 37-40. Ja. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Village library in Massachusetts; the 

story of its upbuilding. (A. L. A. pub. 

bd., Library tract, no. 8.) M. A. Tarbell. 

D. iQp. pa. 5c. *05. A. L. A. pub. bd. 

The Brimfleld library has been confined to 
one room, is open only during a part of two 
days each week and had until 1896 only from 
$100 to $200 annually. Brlmfield is eight miles 
from a railroad. In 1905 it had nearly 5000 
well selected volumes and had a large 'Influ- 
ence In the community. Nowhere is there a 
freer free public library. "The opportunity to 
handle books Is not only of practical h«^lp in 
makinsT selections, but promotes acquaintance 
and friendly intercourse with the books, and 
puts patrons on terms of affectionate regard 
and cherished intimacy with the library. Peo- 
ple may take out as many books nt a time as 
they wisli. . . . The stranger within our 
gatos for a night, or the sojourner for some 
wetks. whether road-surveyor or summer 
boarder, has all the privilepres of the habitant 
and native. Convesntion Is allowed and Satur- 
day evenings .^re like a reception. Books are 
sent to outlyin;^ districts. The work of getting 
the books to the patrons Is voluntary in nio.st 
cases. Traveling libraries have b(^en of incal- 
culable benellt. A picture fund has been raised 
and pictures as well as books are loaned. 

Vote on best books of 1900 for a village 

library. M. T. Wheeler. N. Y. Libraries. 

^' 130-3- Jl. *io. 

What a library may do for a small town. 

A. E. Bostwick. X. Y. Libraries, i: 172- 

3. J a. '09. 

"The library of a small town Is rarely large, 
but its lilirarian is apt to regard this as too 
much of a limitation. The limitation that 
really matters is a deficiency in quality or a 
lack of adaptation of reading matter to readers 
. . . The main thing is to have an acknowl- 
edged center where one may come into contact 
with information and Ideas somewhat differ- 
ent from those accessible at the cfirnor grocery. 
It Is a good thing for people to know that books 
exist, and still better to know that they exist 
In the community under conditions that make 
it po.ssilde for every one to read them. This 
being premised, the next tiling that the library 
may do depends on the liV»rarian. Tt is the 
fitting together of books and community. This 
may Involve change In botli. Tlie taste of the 
community may be such that only a trivial and 
undignified collection would suit It. If so, the 



taste must be Improved and the librarian must 
improve it ... In other words, the small li- 
brary should buy good books that its people 
T^ant to read: and it should also ^et other good 
books and make its people want to read them. 
Among good books that a small library should 
have are some that are good for its particular 
community. No matter how small a library is, 
it may have at least one collection that is the 
largest and best of its kind in the world— its 
collection of local material — files of the local 
papers, pamphlets and books published by resi- 
dents, biographies of its eminent citizens." 
The second way in which a library may be of 
use in a small town, is by assuming some of the 
functions of an art gallery, a museum, a bo- 
tanical garden and a lecture bureau. In doln? 
this certain limitations should be observed. 
"First, the usefulness of the library as a library 
must not be sacrificed, and wherever possible, 
these other departments of work should be 
made to point the way to the books. Secondly, 
these departments should be strictly local — ^the 
only way to make them at once dignified and 
valuable." 

What the librarian of a very small li- 
brary can do for the children. F. ^^or- 
ton. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. i : 3-7. F. '06. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
heading Children's department. 

What the state library association should 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C247-51. Ag. '06. 

What the state library commission can 
do for the small library. Lib. J. 31: 
C251-4. Ag. '06. 

Why a town should establish a free pub- 
lic library. Vermont. Lib. Com. Bui. 3: 
I. D. '07. 

A free public library imder municipal control 
has a known income, and is not dependent upon 
subscriptions and entertainment^. Because it 
is o'cvmed by the people they take an interest 
in It. It supplements the work of t'.ie soliools 
and is permaneijt. 

Work in a small library. R. M. Kelly. 
Pub. Lib. 14: 45-0. F. '00. 

Notes on this article are given under th«» 
heading Administration. 

Smoking rooms in libraries. 

Library smokinpf room. K. ^fcCullonc:!!. 
Pub. Lib. it: 250. My. *o6. 

Experiment. E. I". McCiilloTijvh. Tn<]. State 
Lil). r.ul. No. tt: 2. Mr. 'o<^. 

Xritf^s on this article are given under thf' 
hcfidins: Libraries as social centers. 

Social centers, Libraries as. Sec Libraries 
as social centers. 

Social settlements and libraries. 

Libraries in rclatir>'i to scttlcm?'nt wnrk 
C Stewart. Lib. J. 31: C82-5. A?. '06. 

"As long as the llbrnry Is the permanent 
factor in a settlement district (where the de- 
mands for Information are apparently nev^r 
satisfied) it is the library that must serve as 
the educational directory for the community. It 
must know what the evening school, clubs, set- 
tlements, societies, nre prepared to offer or can 
be Induced to offer." 

31: C231-2. Ac:. '06. 

charge of these branches 
themselves with the work 
of the settlement as far as possible, in some 
cases becoming residents. In no other de- 
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partment of the library do the workers gain so 
Intimate a knowledge of their readers, nor Is 
it anywhere else so greatly needed." 

Social work of libraries. See Libraries as 
social centers. 

Sociology. 

Library and social movements, bibliog. 

Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 5-16. Ja. '11. 

The growing consciousness of the duty of 
the Individual to society is an Indication of 
the progress of our civilization. Matters of 
social welfare are today of first Importance. 
Many librarians who wish to keep abreast of 
the times by providing adequate material on 
these subjects of general interest find them- 
selves handicapped by meagreness of funds. 
There is, however, a wealth of material that 
can be procured at slight expense and it Is to 
bring this material to the knowledge pf li- 
brarians that the bibliography which accom- 
panies this article has been prepared. 

Useful sociological books for debating 

clubs. M. F. Lindholm. Pub. Lib. 12: 

354-6. X. '07. 

The list is a useful one because the books 
are marked pro and con. 

Special collections. 

S(r alttn Local collections. 

Avery library of architectural literature 
at Columbia. E. R. Smith. Columbia 
Univ. Q. 13: 195-205. Mr. '11. 

Collections of the Wisconsin historical 
society on the history of the middle 
west. A. C. Tilton. Lib. J. 30:917-20. 
D. '05. 

Columbia university library collections: 
monumenta and rariora. V. G. Simkho- 
vitch. il. Columbia Univ. Q. 13: 173-82. 
Mr. '11. 

Local collections: what should be col- 
lected and how to obtain materials. W. 
H. K. Wright. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: i-ii. 
Ja. '05. 

Special collections in American libraries: 

the John Carter Brown library of 

Brown university. M. E. Clarke. Lib. 

J. 30:69-72. F. '05. 

The library is a collection of Americana, and 
has also a strong bibliographical department, 
and an important collection of incunabula. The 
purchase of books still continues. 

Special collections in libraries in the 

United States. L G. Mudge. Lib. J. 34: 

546. D. '09; Same. Pub. Lib. 15:20. Ja. 

'10. 

The Bureau of education has In preparation 
a report on special collections in libraries in 
the United States. 

Special collections in small libraries. C. 
Mcllvaine. Pub. Lib. 10:271-3. Je. '05. 

"The nature of a special selection In any given 
library will be determined largely by the char- 
acter of the community or the special inter- 
ests of the residents. For example, Belfast, 
the great depot of the linen trade of the north of 
Ireland, has its special Linen hall library, the 
chief feature of which Is works relating to the 
staple industry of that city. Similarly. Grand 
Rftplds, Mich., has now a special collection on 
tto evolution* history and manufacture of fur- 



niture, wtilch will ultimately be the largest In 
the world. ... A lOcal collection should contain 
all the literature that Is obtainable bearing up- 
on the archaeology, topography, history, sci- 
ence, politics, art and social conditions of that 
locality. . . . An important branch of local inter- 
est ... is the preservation of pictorial repre- 
sentations of localities. ... By securing accurate 
representations of old buildings we can furnish 
a record for posterity whcse accuracy can not 
be disputed. ... I would [also] secure on rapid 
plates Impressions of the daily appearance of our 
streets, of the principal lines of thoroughfares. 
and of the busy crowds by which they are tra- 
versed. . . . We sigh to think of the pleasure 
that might be ours if we could see pictures of 
the Illinois country as Marquette and La Salle 
saw It." 

Typographic collection of the Grolier 
club and its classification. R. S. Gran- 
niss. Lib. J. 36: 501-4. O. '11. 

Special libraries. 

'^^c nJ'no Agricultural libraries; Insurance 
libraries; Law libraries; Legislative reference 
work; Local collections; Municipal reference 
work; Pedagogical libraries; Special collec- 
tions; Special libraries association. 

Advisability of establishing county li- 
braries. A. C. Piper. Lib. World. 14: 
65-7. S. 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Local collections. 

Aspects of a financial library. B. E. Carr. 
Lib. J. 35: 10-2. Ja.; Same. Special Lib. 
i: 7-8. Ja. 'jo. 

"The material on file in the library of Fisk 
& Robinson consists of books, pamphlets, re- 
ports — printed or in manuscript — and newspaper 
clippings — either specific or general— on: steam 
and electric railroad companies; industrial cor- 
porations; public service undertakings; banks- 
national, state and savings; insurance and trust 
companies; state and municipal finances and 
general development; U. S. Government — secur- 
ities, finance and general records; miscellaneous 
books and pamphlets on banking, money, finan- 
cial history, railroads, industrial statistics and 
other matters likely to be of interest; informa- 
tion of a general character not Included in these 
classifications." 

Business men's branch. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 
190. X. '11. 

The material most used in the business men's 
branch of the Newark, New Jersey, library Is 
local directories, local maps, maps of large 
cities, general atlases, dictionaries, railway 
guides, municipal publications, business refer- 
ence books giving forms, commercial law, statis- 
tics, etc., books on stenography, advertising, 
salesmanship, book-keeping, real estate, insur- 
ance, banking, etc. "Almost any library can 
establish a business men's corner in lieu of a 
business man's branch at a very moderate ex- 
pense. They can place there equipment and 
material which will answer a vast majority of 
the questions asked. Much of the material can 
be obtained without expense. Most libraries 
have a local directory; and directories of the 
large cities may often be obtained without 
charge, provided the latest edition is not de- 
manded. Good maps of the state are always 
obtainable, and maps of the home city and 
adjoining cities can often be obtained from old 
directories of these cities without charge. 
Maps of the large cities in the country can also 
be obtained at a moderate cost. A general 
atlas Is usually in the library and can be easily 
placed In this corner. Dictionaries, railway 
guides, local municipal publications, annual 
reports, books on business, etc., and business 
periodicals can be assembled as a part of the 
equipment. There Is no reason why many a 
library may not thus equip Itself and thus be of 
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real use to business men. A business man's 

branch or a business man's corner will, however, 

be of little use unless the business men know 

of Its existence and are, and this is important 

to a busy man, requested to feel free to use the 

telephone." 

Commercial research and library func- 
tions. G. W. Lee. p. 12-6. Current liter- 
ature references, 1908. Library of Stone 
and Webster. 

Co-operation between special libraries. H. 
O. Brigham. Lib. J. 35: 12-4. Ja.; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 6-7. Ja. '10. 

Development of special libraries. R. H. 

Whitten. Lib. J. 34:546-7- D- '09. 

A special library is an up-to-date working 
collection of special literature with a special 
librarian in charge. The first essential is the 
special librarian. The special library is des- 
tined to become sort of an enlarged and vital- 
ized tool, like a magnified handbook of a sub- 
ject. Books, pamphlets and periodical liter- 
ature contain valuable material on every ct)n- 
ceivable subject, but want organization and 
bibliographic aids to make them available. The 
legislative reference library is a typical spe- 
cial library. Law, medicine, engineering, com- 
mercial and insurance libraries belong to this 
class. 

Dcvel(n^""»cnt of the central labor library 
in llarbur^ a. E. B. Fischer. Biblio- 
thekar. i: 13-4. My. '09. 

Germans are prone to specializing. Various 
trades and a.ssoclations establish little libraries 
that can neither live nor die. The.»<e libraries 
should be assembled In a general library with a 
centralized management. 

Directory of special libraries. Special Lib. 
I : J7-,?-\ Ap. '10. 

FiiKincial library an<l stati>lical l)urcau. 
J. I". Crowcll. Spt'cial Lib. j: uu-8. X. 
'11. 

The .statLstical bureau is priini-rily concerned 
with tlif facts of ccouuniic life; th.' linancial 
library with ll)<)>«> ihin^s that i>»rtain lo the 
liusin<*.ss of bankini^. "1 coiuoiv** of the statis- 
tical bureau as rclat«=^d to the liiiant-ial lil>rary 
very mutli as th«' baciv^^round for I lie larger 
thelne is related to llie forej^iound." 'i'hei-e are 
some half dozen iiublic doeiuuerits whirh should 
be on tin- slielv<s of every statistical bureau. 
They are: Tlie' year book of llw 1 >• paitnient 
of aVi'i' tilturi'; Census alistraet. and the Statis- 
tical ali-'tiacl issu.'d l»y the JUueau ot statistics 
of the lUueau ('f coinii«»rce ami labor: Intt-rstatt; 
conniUTcc i«i>orts. and th«- reporis of tiie T. S. 
treasury. To collect a statistical library tlie 
first thins: to do is to t,'et into (nnch with the 
dei»artin'nts at \\'ashint,'lon. (>ui' Kovernmeut 
"dors ji)o!«: than any (UIht two jrovtin;nenls in 
thf worhl: i»r(tl ably juoii- than any ot!i-.r liv«> 
governni" nts. in tix- way o:' colle.tiii!^ and pub- 
lisiiin.tj: and diffusini,' .'-tatistical inf»)i ination of 
an eciinoinic chaia<t( r." Many (iii<'S ;ire now 
interested in tiad*- witli Latin .Mneiit a. In 
.*-Muh citi' s tii<- :Uatistical library slioulrl niak»* 
av.iilabh- all pos.'aidf fa<ds con<". ; nire^ tliose 
countries. Then- is a (I'-ld f«T libiari<-^ in th«- 
jolleMion <»f ii^.fnrniation t-< latino: to indnsti-it^s 
in th«- sn-.ril!t;r towns. '{'he tinmcial lil)r:uy 
(hju-mls oil the p.i i ii<-ii;;> r institutii.n which it 
serves. No dvtail is too \in:ninortant for i.olirc 
].v th" lihrari.'in wlio would serv.- the int< i<'st 
r»f his firm. "The best way to Jind out wh.at 
kind of a lil)rar\- ih*^ fiminciil in:t itnt i-in lords 
is to tind out wh.at it is d"lTr-r, v.l-.ii it has 
b»'"n doiiur. and ih.n t:-) lor.n.d to otl:».-r i"o[>l.' 
and lind out what tlieir experiences have been. 



That will give you a guide for what the immedi- 
ate problems call for, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in growing up with the needs of the 
institution."* 

General circulating library in a factory. 

Special Lib. 2: 15-6. F. *ii. 

"The National Cash Register Company's li- 
brary Is operated for the benefit of the em- 
ployes of the factory. A charge of one cent a 
week for each book withdrawn is made, with 
the exception of books of a mechanical 
nature, the charge for such books being one 
cent for two weeks. Books are renewable for 
one week with the payment of an additional 
penny. A fine of two cents a day is made for 
books overdue. This keeps the library on a 
.self-sustaining basis." The library consists of 
about 3,000 volumes. About 65 per cent of the 
books read are works of fiction; 2o per cent 
are mechanical and technical works; and 13 per 
cent are books of travel, blographj", etc. "Re- 
cent experiments show that by putting up bul- 
letins calling attention to special works in 
which certain classes of employes should be 
Intereste«l, we can stimulate interest in books 
other than fiction. We shall do more of i]ils in 
the future." 

Indexing and abstracting of current lit- 
erature for the benefit of employes. F. 
X. Morton. Special Lib. 2: 16-8. F. '11. 

To keep the heads of the various depart- 
ments Informed as to the contents of th«» 
technical journals, one library makes use of 
a system of abstracts. "The library subscril^s 
to about forty periodicals covering gas. electric- 
ity, general engineering and science. To advise 
the heads of the departments and others as to 
the contents of these, a system of abstracts was 
adopted. As the journals are read, all articles 
containing information which might prove of 
value are abstracted and the abstacts are 
mimeographed on 5x8 sheets suitable for fillns: 
in a standard cabinet.". . . The abstracts are 
sent out as completed to about 125 men entirle-1 
to receive them, and filed by them according: 
to subject. In this way, all Information relatinj; 
to each topic is at hand, in condensed forn:, 
available for instant reference for the recip- 
ients, and may be referred to without havin? 
to ^'o to the original article In bulky books an-l 
mai:razines." A 4x6 card Is then made out f"r 
oach article Frivine: title, author, niajrazin.- ref- 
erence, description of the article and classiller. - 
tion. These cards are kept in the office of li.e 
librarian. 

Industrial lil)rarie5. J. L. Wheeler. Spe- 
cial Lib. j: 10- j. l\ '11. 

Industrial libraries may be divid.ed into :■•?» 
following classes: 1, Libraries maintain**! by 
manufacturers. corporati«>ns and commercial 
associations for professional and c^lTlce scrvico; 
2, Circulating libraries maintained by man- 
ufacturer.-: and ci»ri)oratlons for employes and 
their families; 3, A combination nf 1 and 2: A. 
Indu.^trial departments of public llbrarii'i^; •'.. 
Industrial branches; 6, Libraries connected with 
trade, apprentice, and Industrial schools: 7. 
Libraries of engineering colleges and colh-^ce 
department.'^: 8. Libraries of technical socieii«s 
ami government departments. "Intlusirial li- 
Inarles are to a large extent an outgrowth «>f 
the efforts on the part of public libraries to 
develop their usefulness among business nit.-n 
and workmen. When librarians beg-an to n.al:e 
usefulne:-s an ideal for their institutions, ihey 
found a vast opportunity awaiting them. Ftr.<i 
camo increase*! attention to buying technivMl. 
artisans' and business books. Then came sp«-cial 
attention to reference work with busy men. 
Kinally came separate Industrial departments 
in a few public libraries. . . . The success of 
tliese activities was noted through such publi- 
cations as the Engineering News, and a number 
of luisinrss r's.^ociations and corporations there- 
by became interested. . . . The purpose of the 
library and the organization of the companT 
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departments which It Is to serve, determine Us 
own form and extent. 'In a typical industrial 
concern it connects with every department and 

employe. , , *, ^ 

"If the company product Is widely advertised, 
the library will do more work with the adver- 
tising department. It will furnish Ideas for 
designs and Illustrations, keep files of maga- 
zines for their advertisements, and Index ad- 
vertising articles in the current literature. For 
thp construction or shop departments it will 
index and furnish information from books and 
magazines on machine work and tool design 
for foremen and employes. For the manage- 
ment department It will have at hand references 
to information on factory organization, cost 
accounting, discipline, etc." 

The Hbraries supported by industrial con- 
cerns have usually been evolved from a collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets which existed in an 
-unorganized state in some office of the com- 
panv. Many so-called libraries exist in other 
business houses. Reorganization is needed. 
Room must be provided for shelving of books, 
pamphlets and magazines, cases must be pro- 
vided for correspondence, trade catalogs and 
miscellaneous material, desks will be needed 
for attendants and tables for use In reference 
work. Consensus of opinion favors the filing of 
trade catalogs in vertical files. If a shelf ar- 
rangement is preferred frequent vertical sup- 
ports or partitions should be provided. In pur- 
chasing books the librarian of a special library 
will be aided by the review and advertising 
columns of the special magazines received In 
thf librarv. Some of the general methods used 
In different industrial libraries are: the sending 
of magazines to the heads of departments and 
other interested employees, with a checking 
sv.^tem wherebv each person's attention Is call- 
ed to articles relating especially to him; mak- 
ing the current magazine articles ready for 
telephone or "hurry up" calls by means of a 
card index system; the maintenance of a trade 
catalog collection; practical reference work with 
all the m*»mber^ and employes of the establish- 
ment. "In .inv large manufacturing plant 
where several thousand men are employed, a 
great field of usefulness Is open, and in only a 
verv few cnses has been developed. The equip- 
ment necessary for a combination circulating 
and reference librarv is not great, where either 
one of the two parts already exists. The addi- 
tion of a collection of 1,000 books and two sets of 
record cards is all that is necessary to put at 
the dl.spoi?al of the mass of employes a source 
of constant pleasure, instruction and often- 
times incentive to better and more Interested 
work." 

Insurance library at Boston. D. N. Han- 
dy. Special Lib. 2: 34-6. Ap. '11. 

The insurance library of Boston, founded and 
maintained by the Insurance library associa- 
tion, is the largest and most complete col- 
lection of fire insurance literature in existence. 
The librar>-'s collection may be roughly grouped 
as follows: 1. Theory and practice of fire in- 
surance; 2. Related subjects; 3, Fire insurance 
maps; 4, Memorabilia. There are about 600 maps 
in the collection and the work of keening them 
up-to-date requires constant elTort and atten- 
tion. All small maps are bound and filed by 
states alphabetically. A card catalog furnishes 
a key to the maps. Large maps are placed 
on rollers in specially prepared cases. The fiat 
tops of the cases afford tables for consultation 
of the maps when unrolled. "The activities 
of the library arp spent first In making ac- 
cessible the material in hand; second in dis- 
crverlng and getting hold of current mate- 
rial and of material needed to cmnplete seta 
already partly secured; and third in extending 
the library service among those who are. or 
ought to be, its users. Many books and immph- 
leta are duplicated, the duplicates being subject 
to loan by members. The loaning privileges are 
open to all members on .signing an appllca- 
tton N«»nk '^hlch is approved by the trustees." 
-«••*«» • •«««« and evening classes are car- 



ried on in connection with the library, and 
during the lecture season, special reference 
lists are issued regularly. Pamphlets received 
are bound at once In temporary binders, 
marked with serial numbers and filed vertically 
in drawers. From time to time pamphlets on 
the same subject are withdrawn and placed in 
permanent bindings. These bound pamphlets 
are filed numerically on a shelf, but as the 
collection Increases it becomes a question 
whether they should not be distributed among 
the several classifications. To keep in touch 
with all publications, other than journals, 
bearing on the subject of Insurance, two sets 
of memoranda are kept. The first set Is filed 
alphabetically by classes, (all fire insurance 
warden's reports together, for instance), the 
second set (a duplicate of the first) is filed by 
date of issue. The first serves as an index 
to all publishers of periodical* matter with 
which it is necessary to keep in touch; the 
second serves as a guide In ordering, and In 
Keeping files complete. The amount of mat- 
ter on related subjects which the library should 
keep on hand presents a complex problem. 
AVhere the collection of material should end 
and cooperation with other libraries begin is 
a (juestion hard to decide. "Experience shows 
that the least promising information is some- 
times the most valuable and that the less one 
has to direct members to other libraries the 
better satisfied they are with their own." 

Library and its facilities. G. \V. Lee. Pub- 
lic Service J. No. q: 41-8. Jl. '11; Same, 
(reprinted as a pamphlet). '11. Stone 
and Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston. 

An account of the work of the library of Ston** 
and Webster; supplementing "The library and 
tho busine.ss man," a pamphlet published in 
1907. 

Library and the business man; for the 
20th annual meeting of the American 
library association at Ashville, N. C, 
May, TO07; rev. and completed July, 
1007. G: W. Lee. O. 64p. facsims. pa. 
(.Tl.) '07. Stone & Webster. 84 State St., 
Boston. 

"The author bases his paper on the work and 
needs of the private library of the Stone and 
Webster engineering corporation, of which he is 
librarian, and treats the subject under the fol- 
lowing divisions: Scod3 of business. Demands 
upon the library. Sources of information. Work- 
ing methods, filing systems, etc.. Improve- 
ments and limitations. Some imsolved problems. 
Information bureaus. Esperanto, Miscellany. . . . 
The sources of Information may be classed as 
follows: documents, such as records of the 
bu.*?iness; books, pamphlets, and periodicals: 
maps, atlas.^s. etc., indexes, catalogues and 
lists; miscellaneous publications; other libra- 
ries, manufacturers and business houses, by 
means of letter and telephone. . . . There are 
to-day hundreds of trade and class periodicals 
representing every class of Industry, and there 
are reference books, handbooks, manuals and 
ordinary books bearing on general subjects 
and special features of these subjects; there are 
also government documents, bulletins of all 
kinds, society transactions and trade house or- 
gans without number, so that any concern 
should have little or no difficulty in making wp 
a useful collection. The difilculty arises in the 
prop?r In<iexing of the material for efficient 
service. . . . The aim Is. of course, to keep the 
files in close touch with what the organ- 
ization needs or is likely to nf*ed and to meet 
as far as possible the special Interests of in- 
dividuals. . . . The possibilities of a business 
reference library are as far reaching as the 
work is interesting; there is hardly a business 
eoncorn that has not the foundation of such a 
library in Its offices, and it is merely a matter 
of the proper classification and up-keep of this 
to make It an Important part of the oflUce equip- 
ment. Libraries are becoix^lng more and more 
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recogrnized as centers of knowledge rather than 
centers for the storage of booke, and their ex- 
tended use by business houses to co-operate 
with their own private reference library is a 
development that is still in its infancy." — 
Technical Lit. 11: 441-3. N. '07. 

Library and the specialist. Nature. Sj: 
222. Ag. 17, 'ii. 

An article which calls attention to the fact 
that there is in neither Scotland nor England 
any ** 'self sufllcient reference library for math- 
ematicians.' . . . 'This is a state of afTairs 
that is little to our credit. Surely the time 
has come to remove these impediments in the 
way of the working specialist.' Until we pos- 
, ses^ a 'self-sufficient' mathematical reference 
library it ought to be possible to do something 
to the point by proper cooperation between 
our libraries, general or otherwise. To diminish 
duplicates by exchange or gift, to complete im- 
perfect sets of serials, to keep on hand an up- 
to-date list of serials in which they are de- 
ficient, with a list of the libraries where they 
may be found — this is the least that each 
library ought to do, and if the matter were 
properly organized it might be done in a few 
months, so far as mathematics is concerned. 
The longer it Is delayed, the more difficult will 
it become to place within reach of the working 
specialist the mere tools of his trade." 

Library as an adjunct to industrial lab- 
oratories. G. E. Marion. Lib. J. 35: 400- 
4. S. '10. 

"The industrial laboratory needs a highly 
specialized library, at the same time one con- 
taining certain well -chosen general works. Fur 
example, its shelves must be rich with analyt- 
ical works in almost every field, with books on 
explo.sives, beverages, foods, oll.s, gases, fuels, 
ceramics, textiles, paints, soaps, gums, essenc- 
es, distillation products, metals, rubber, leath- 
er, wood, celluloid, etc. In fact, a small library 
of technology with only the bfst works chosen 
in each branch of industry fills best the need. 
Fur gcneial works, it nee»ls bibliographical 
books, transactions of the various scii>ntific and 
If-anif^l .societies, trade catalogs from ilie in- 
dustries wliicli tlie laboratory in (luesiion par- 
ticularly serves, the current technical period- 
icals covering llie fields claiming its attention, 
and a rolleciion of general l)0(»ks on English, 
adveitisiuK. engineering?, building, physics, 
chemistry, biology, botany, and manufacture, to 
N\iii<*h should be added reference lists, diction- 
aries, t-ncyclopii'dias, <lirectori«'S, maps, atlases, 
etc. Indeed tlie <leinui'J in the industrial labora- 
K^ry library is both for a small commercial lihra- 
ly as well as a higJdy specialized library of tech- 
nology. It is b(;caiise of this pec;uli.'ir mixed na- 
ture of the dtrmand that our jujblic libraries 
cannot hope to meet it. They rarely give any at- 
tention to the commercial side of their develoj)- 
nunt. and tlieir gtMKMal lay cli(^ntag(; forbids 
llu'ir building up along the technical and indus- 
trial lines beyond a few of the more general 
books, r.ut what is still worse, their distance 
nmst often militates against them. Moreover, 
tl;e ch«'inlst in in^lustry niusi have his works 
without fail when he wants them. It will not 
sutlice to Mwaii their return from some other 
borrower from a library. The peculiar tyjic of 
library to sc-rve the inl(.'iests of tli<' laborjitory 
must be able to h«>ld its t-ntirc? resources with- 
in ceitain i>rescrihed limits .so that it can recall 
tlieni at a ninmeni's notice. What are its limi- 
tations? The i)eopl(> making use of it will rarely, 
if evj-r. excj-ed HO in number, I'.ut these pe<.)ple, 
instead of being a desultory public are intense- 
ly activ(> spr-cialists, and bring to the li])rary 
iinpiiries which lequlre the bc<t skill in their 
answering'. In this way the library doos n^>t 
suffer from lack of quantity, for its interest is 
more than kept up by th«- increas<'d (pjality 
sought in its work. Its purchast-s are also lim- 
ited, and its accessions cannot be compare<l in 
TUimli.is with thost^' nf the i»ublic library, for 
very few things aie refjuircil which are not for 
a well-defined purpose. . . . Our material is 



obtained chiefly thru five channels: the purchase 
of special books or pamphlets to meet definite 
requests, thru the maihng lists of outside con- 
cerns who send us their advertisings literature 
from time to time, thru the kindness of Individ- 
ual acquaintances at various points who de- 
sire to exchange results, from the chance notic- 
es appearing in the technical periodicals which 
prompt us to intitlate ourselves the getting of 
the information In question, and from the calls 
of clients and salesmen who may leave with us 
at their visits information of one kind or an- 
other. . . . The books are classified by the Dew- 
ey decimal system, which has long ago proved 
Its claims In the public libraries. It serves our 
purposes very well Indeed, and maintains uni- 
formity with the best prevailing library prac- 
tice In the majority of public llbrartes. . . . 
Pamphlets receive treatment similar to that of 
the books as regards their subject and author 
numbers, but in order to keep this material In 
a distinct class by itself, the small letter (p) is 
used before the call number. . . Trade 

catalogs receive a somewhat different treat- 
ment. This is the most objectionable class of 
material entering the library, owing to its en- 
tire lack of uniformity. We have found the 
best practical treatment to be a shelf arrange- 
ment, in which all the small material is en- 
closed in envelopes (O^s in. x ll^i in., without 
flap, opening on the long side) and standing in 
one alphabet from (A) to (Z). To each com- 
pany's catalog is assigned a Cutter number, 
thus the catalog of the Sturtevant mill com- 
pany is S 036, which places it at one and the 
same time in a strictly alphabetical and numer- 
ical decimal order. This arrangement has the 
additional advantage of allowing those coming 
to tlie library seeking a definite concern's cata- 
log to go directly to the shelves, without con- 
sultation of an index." 

Library of Stone and Webster. Boston. 
G. \V. Lcc. Special Lib. 1: 44-7. Je. *ro. 

Library of the American geographical 
socictv. F: S. Dclleiibaugh. Lib. J. V- 
(^J5-S. D. '11. 

The i)rop<"r activities of the geographic.il li- 
brary are concerned with: 1. Maps, u{ all p.- 
riods, of all kinds, and works relating to tht-iu: 
2. Voyages, original explorations, narratives of 
explorers, etc.: Narratives of general traveUrs. 
and works allied to literature: 4. l>eserijUi«»ns 
of natural features; 5. Works on physiographv. 
geology, etc., in so far as they relate to .»*urface 
matters, climate, etc., and are not technical. 
lUit in a geographical library the first consid- 
eratlf>n should always be maps, for books m.iv 
be had in other libraries. 

Library of the New York public service 
coniinissioii. R. H. Whittcn. Special 
Lib. I : iS-JO. Mr. '10. 

Minnesota tax commission library-. Spe- 
cial Lil). 2: 41-2. My. '11. 

The tax commission early recognized the 
Tieod of a working library Where inform.'ition 
on any ot the questions connc^cted with taxa- 
tion would be availabh- at a moment's noti« e. 
Minnesota ha.s no legislative reference depart- 
ment, but the tax commission, by adopting 
the legislative* reference idea and securing a 
librarian trained in the Wisconsin depart- 
ment has become a bureau of information for 
the le^,nslature. "The work of gathering mate- 
rial was the first to claim attention. Letters 
reciuesting reports, tax laws and blank forms 
were sent to the tax commissions, auditors and 
like otlicers connect(?d with the assessment and 
collection of taxes in other states and coun- 
tries. Soon a system of exchange was estab- 
lished and now these publications f()rm one of 
th<' most vahiable parts of the library for 
they not only present the problems with which 
lM»()ple are being confronted elsewhere but they 
give an insight into the methods which are 
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]»eing employed to solve these problems." The 
library also contains the Minnesota reports and 
a complete set of all statute and session laws. 
Sixteen periodicals and eight newspapers come 
to the library regularly and the services of two 
press clipping bureaus are employed. ''For 
economy of space and for greater availabil- 
ity, periodicals are not kept on file, but the 
articles on taxation are removed and by being 
placed In manila covers, are made into pamph- 
lets and filed on the shelves in boxes provided 
for that purpose. In like manner, articles of 
Interest are clipped from the newspapers, 
pasted on manila cards, tied together by sub- 
ject and in this form filed in the boxes. Be- 
fore a single book or pamphlet is placed upon 
the shelves, it is minutely classified and in- 
dexed, references being made to all important 
chapters or paragraphs. That the conditions 
as regards taxation in other states and coun- 
tries may be the more closely watched and 
compared, a separate index is made to articles 
on comparative legislation." During the ses- 
sion of the legislature a file of bills relative 
to taxation was kept in the library. A digest 
of the opinions which the commission has ren- 
dered upon the meaning and administration of 
the tax laws is also kept. The promptness 
with which members of the legislature have 
availed themselves of the privilege of using 
the library has been very gratifying to the 
commission. 

Modern American library economy as il- 
lustrated by the Newark, N. J. Free 
public library; pt. 3, The business 
branch. J. C. Dana and S. B. Ball. O. 
73P. pa. '11. Elm Tree Press. 



Office library and research or statistical 
bureau. Lib. J. 36: 512-3. O. '11. 

"The development of the office library and re- 
search or statistical bureau is .simply another 
step in the scientific organization of business. 
Its purpose is to so systematize the vast wealth 
of printed material and other information re- 
lating to each particular business or industry, 
that It can be used as a tool in connection with 
daily work and daily problems. The office li- 
brary is not only a collection of books and clip- 
pings but it furnishes also an information, re- 
search or statistical bureau. "The librarian 
who makes practical use of his collection for 
research purposes will necessarily have an up- 
to-date working collection and the statistician 
who systematically collects data from every 
source for library purposes will necessarily be 
m position to use such data most quickly and 
intelligently. To a considerable extent the 
qualifications essential for the scientific selection 
and organization of material are the same as 
those required for the compilation or critical 
study of the information contained In the ma- 
terial. A combined library and statistical or 
research bureau is therefore the most efficient 
form of organization." The librarian needs 
special qualifications and special training. Xo 
one who has not the true conception of the 
work or the capacity to perform it intelligently 
and eflUciently can carry it on successfully. The 
librarian of a municipal reference library should 
have " 'a liberal education with special training 
in political science, economics, municipal gov- 
ernment and methods of organization and ad- 
ministration.' Similarly the librarian of an 
engineering firm needs to have training in 
engineering; for a financial institution, training 
In economics, statistical method, and finance." 
Knowledge of library methods is also needed 
and "special capacity for the systematic col- 
lection, classification and indexing of material. 
. . . High grade men and women with technical 
training are absolutely essential to the making 
of an efficient office library' and research or 
Statistical bureau." 



Reference library in a manufacturing 
plant. L. E. Babcock. Special Lib. 2: 
13-5. F. '11. 

The library of the H. H. Franklin manufac- 
turing company was one of the first business 
libraries to be established. It "was established 
as a technical reference library for the use of 
the departmental offices, but may be used by 
all employes of the company for reference pur- 
poses. Its aim is to supply all literature or in- 
formation of any kind bearing upon the work 
of any department." The library is not circu- 
lating, but books and back numbers of period- 
icals may be drawn out for home use over 
night and over Sunday. I*opular magazines re- 
ceived through the advertising department are 
loaned for a period not to exceed four days. 
This is the only work of a popular nature un- 
dertaken by the library. "The reference work 
of the library is varied and interesting. Includ- 
ing questions upon Industrial and economic 
conditions, statistics, correct Englisli, biog- 
raphy, mathematics, education, etc., besides the 
more technical engineering problems. No reg- 
ular record is kept of requests received for in- 
formation, except those requiring more or less 
extended research, although such requests are 
frequently noted In order to keep in touch with 
the character of the deniands. Side by side 
with requests for material upon the length of 
bore and stroke of foreign cars, dimensions of 
torque or rear axle, theory and design of cen- 
trifugal pumps and fans, stresses and strains 
in transmission gears, hardening processes and 
strength of material of aluminum alloy, co-ef- 
ficient of expansion of nickel -Iron alloys, for- 
eign motor rating formulas, and cam design, 
appear questions relating to emi)loyers' liabil-* 
ity, production cost, shop management, techni- 
cal and industrial education, ai>prenticeship 
schools In the United States and Europe, am- 
bulance equipment, ventilation, flaming arc 
lamp, list of foreign ambassadors, employes' 
.savings banks, building and loan associations. 
Insurance, and height of Mt. Wilson, Arizona. 
The number of volumes at present is about 1,125, 
including pamphlets. Special collections of books 
are located In the legal and engineering depart- 
ments, chemical laboratory, etc., only works of 
a general character and bibliographical and ref- 
erence works being retained in the library. Very 
few technical books are purchased, and as a rule 
only the most recent editions, as constant in- 
vestigation and research often makes an en- 
gineering book out of date before it Is printed. 
I'amphlet literature and public documents how- 
ever, are often valuable assets. There is a col- 
lection of about 4,200 trade catalogs, Including 
1,000 catalogs from competing automobile firms 
In America and Europe." 

Periodicals furnish the best sources of in- 
formation. Of these the library receives alto- 
gether about 235. "As many copies are often 
received, or a single copy sent from one de- 
partment to another, a special method of check- 
ing has been devised which Is very simple but 
has proven quite satisfactory. Before distribut- 
ing, a routeing slip Is pasted on the cover of 
each periodical with columns for names of per- 
sons, 'clipping page', 'reference page' (for arti- 
cles the reader would like to have clipped or 
Indexed In library), 'date forwarded' and 're- 
marks.' The periodicals then pass to the ad- 
vertising department for noting and clipping 
of advertising material, from which they pass 
to the messenger service for distribution." Pe- 
riodicals are kept on file In a special filing box 
similar to a pamphlet box with open back. 
Here they are kept clean and unrumpled and 
occupy less space than they would piled on 
shelves. Those which have permanent value for 
reference work are bound. The Gay lord pam- 
phlet binder is used for pamphlet literature of 
permanent value. For those of temporary value 
pamphlet boxes are used. The Dewey decimal 
classification is used, "supplemented by the 
'Extension of the Dewey classification as ap- 
plied to Engineering Industries,' published by 
the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, this in turn supplement- 
ed by an automobile classification presented by 
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Special libraries — Co n t in tied. 
Mr. Henry Hess before the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, and published in Horseless 
Age, August 25, 1J»0H." The method of caring 
for trade catalogs is simple. "At the time a re- 
quest is sent the name of the lirm is entered 
on a card, and above this is penciled the date 
of the letter and the name of the person or 
department desiring the catalog. This card is 
flled alphabetically under the heading 'Catalogs 
ordered.' When the catalog is received, this 
card is removed from the 'Catalogs ordered' 
list, title or titles and class number added, and 
the card filed in the index list of trade catalogs. 
Subject cards are made, and the catalog is 
labeled and . forwarded lo the party for whom 
it was obtained. If no reply is received, or the 
lirm does not issue catalogs or the edition is 
exhausted, these facts are noted and the card 
hied for future reference." Catalogs are filed 
in alphabetical order by firni.«^. The Cutler-San- 
born system of author numbers is used. 

Relation of special libraries to public and 
university libraries. F: C. Hicks. Lib. J. 
35: 487-93. N. '10. 

The iirat libraries were sjiooial libraries, and 
library history is a record of (levi'Ioi>m(Mit frvni 
private and proprietary to iiuhlic hbraries. A 
counter tendency now jioints lo tlio increased 
develoi»ment of special libraries. Tlie autlnjr's 
definition of the latter term is "any library 
designed to meet a special or unu.sual need, or 
to serve a special class of readers." Attention 
wa.s lirst focu.^ed upon this cla.ss (•>( libraries 
bv the formation of the Special libraries as- 
.•^•'.riation at Bretton Woods, July, li»Ol). Over 
100 libraries are now represented in Its mem- 
liersliij) and a periodical is i.ssued ten times a 
year. '"Nece.'^'sity for (piJck service" is the 
reason advanced by Dr. Whitten for this rapid 
development. Dr. Bostwick, in his "American 
l)ublic li])rary" attributes it to a failure on 
the part of the public library to provide for all 
the needs of the T»ublic. Thes«» srateini*nt-? aie 
not to be accepted without <iualifiration. '*Q\ilck 
Service is a <lesi<leratuni in any library. .\s a 
.iuslification for the existonco of oortain classes 
of special libraries must be added tf) (luick 
service the fact that they are tssentially pri- 
vate in cliii racier. Their fuilcfions I'ould not, 
even though the service wt-re nuick •• niiij^L^li, 
1m» ierforme«l hy public libraries 'V\\i- confl- 
*h ntial nctivities of a ^reat corporation are 
salijk'uarded ])y liavinj^ its own libiary ;iTid li- 
brarian. While sncli libraries may <M-<»i<'rat'» 
with ntlier libraries in many ways, llii-ir acmal 
referince use must be private. To suirgest that 
tlii-y should l)(^ adininisier<Ml l.y i>ul)lic 
librarians is t<.) say that the '"iiy shoull 
interfere unnecissarily \vith a man"-; m'iva'o 
business." A t Ia'-:sifkaiion of s|m eial li- 

braries Willi rt'SjM'Ct it) ilu^ de^TM'o <if fr--' - 
<h>m with whicli they may b«' u^ci |.\' iho 
]»ubli'^ slmws that the most restri«'ti-«l are tlio'^e 
maintained by business firms an<l coriK»r.'itions: 
Ti«'Xt to these come libriiries maintaiiieil l.y 
<iv,ners of ^reat ofllce buildings for use of 
tenants: many luoprietary lilirarles still re- 
strict iisMK'e to stoeUhoIders and nu-mbers; 
many university libraries are rcstrieted in 
pr.'U'tice if not in ther)ry; librai"i''S connf^cted 
with y>nl'lic institutions ar(^ usually oi'«'n for 
r'fiTfnce use; many proj'i'ietai y li))Tnries. in- 
«lu(lin^ those f.f business offics. c<tll,.;res ainl 
institutions, are open to outsiders who are in- 
troduced by membevs or lil^rariatis of conperat- 
InR libiaries; some special libraries are free for 
public use. "The more special in sub.jeet mat- 
ter a li]>rary is. tlie less danger tli»*re is of 
misuse of the piivileRe. The number of in- 
diviiluals interested in sucli libraries ofl^n Is so 
small that tlie satisfaction (»f tlu-ir needs 
T resents no piactical problem, and does not 
Inconvenience the cjualified patrons." New 
York city contains libraries of almost every 
class. Thru cooperation with the i-uMic library. 
tl.» cor.fetions of Columbia UTuv'-rsit v. of th«* 
New York academy of medicine, of the Medical 
society of the Country of Kings, of the Union 
theological seminary and of tlie New York 



historical society are available to the public. 
On the other hand none of the various law li- 
braries is open for public use. "This brief 
survey seems to Indicate that with few excep- 
tions special libraries in New York city are 
open to the public, that public libraries have 
not been neglectful of their duties, and that 
they are justified in limiting their purchases 
In certain fields beca.use of the fortunate exis- 
tence of special libraries." The question still 
remains, however, would not such collections 
prove of more general value if admlnistere<l as 
departments of the public library? It Is the 
author's opinion that a very small section of 
the public makes use of special collecti'ms 
outside of the public library. He recommends 
a more careful study in each city of local 
needs, and more attention to new needs as they 
appear. Kvery city should have .a commit t<*e 
of cooi>eratlon on which every library should 
lie r:'pre.'<ented. "The committee should so 
handle the situation that by correlation, co- 
operation and courtesy, all the libraries, special 
and general, should become, for practical pur- 
poses, parts of one great city system." For 
steps which can be taken Immediately he offers 
two suggestions: "Send tn the United States 
Ibiroau of education .a full statement <»f any 
special collections that exi.st in any of yo-.ir 
libraries in order that the facts may be printed 
in the forthcoming "Report on special collec- 
tions in American libraries': in your own ci*y 
form a committee on library cooperation, nnl 
let your deliberations result in some definite 
action." 

Special libraries. R. II. Whitten. Lib. J. 

31: 12-4. Ja. '06. 

"In the gr«^at library tbe general co'le't:'">n 
should primarily be used to supplement tlie 
special libraries clustered about it. "Of course 
the si'Ccial library should have a special .*»taff 
and .special methods, but the one important 
thing to be aimed at is (|uick service. "spco<l 
In placing desired material before the man 
who does not know where to look for it." 
Quick service wouhl make the library a vital 
forc<» in the everyday so<Mal. industrial arj 
commendal life of the conununity." To ;\tt lin 
<iuick .service all mateiiil bearing on a s in- 
ject must be brought together in » omp i« t 
form. Cut up periodical.'^ and books to attain 
this result. By the old method one consults tV.e 
caiolog to find a numb'-r of magazine ■firth lis 
on a subject. Th«'n it takes a lorj«:: time to 
have the volumes containinj^ the articles 
brou;;hl to his tabic, lie then looks over the 
pile and picks out what he wants. In the 
other case "he goes to \!ie vertical tile. ; ivks 
out a handful ol' articles on the subject, s- - 
lectis t!.e one or two desired, tlie whol> opera- 
tion occ\ipylng ordy a few minutes. . . . Tlie 
.special library is used by busy men in the '••■>:i- 
sideration of problems that often do n<»t admit 
of long <Jelays for the bringing together (^f de- 
sired mr.teria!. The cllpi>ing and classifying of 
articles saves the tjire of the librarian an*l ol 
the reader and multiplies the use to which the 
material is put." 

Special libraries have earning power. D. 
X. llaiuly. Christiati Science Monitor. 
Ja. 4. '11; Same. Lib. Work. 4: 1-5. Ja. 
'11; Same coml. Special Lib. 2: ^-6. la. 
'II. 

The eaiiiing power of a special library can- 
not be eslimnted in dollar.'^* and cents, for i' 
consists In the library's power to "furnisli re- 
Ouire«l and necessary Information where i: \\ill 
do the most good at tlie right time and in \h- 
right sluipe, with the minimum expmditur- 
of time and energy on the part of those wh"se 
business it is to use the inf(u*matlon wa»-n 
furnished." In a business house this earnin»r 
power will be manifested in the furnishing of 
information which director, manager or work- 
man can use in the df^-elopment of the busi- 
ness. This earning p()wer will depend not only 
on the organization and managem€^t of the 
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Special libraries — Continued. 
library Itself but upon the intelligence with 
which use is made of It. The beneficiaries are, 
first, "those by whom and for whom the library 
Is founded and maintained; if by a business 
organization, then its directors, officers and em- 
ployees; and if by an association its members 
and employees; if by the public library as a 
branch of its manifold activities, then the com- 
munity, although particularly, of course, the 
individuals whose interests are identical with 
w^hich specialization is made. Sec- 
somewhat remotely, is the entire 
No special library lives long unto 
The great technical, engineering 
and financial libraries founded at first as infor- 
mation departments of private houses have 
almost invariably in the end recognized the 
general interest in the subjects they covered; 
and within limits have welcomed students out- 
side the ranks of their own organizations to 
their shelves." While most special libraries 
devote themselves to one particular subject, 
there are many side lines along which business 
houses must bo Informed. A fire insurance 
company, for instance, must know much about 
building construction. It Is here that the need 
of cooperation arises, but the problem of co- 
ojicration is complicated by the fact that much 
of the Information is confidential. "Certa'inly 
no business house is to be asked to share with 
others — possibly indirectly with its business 
rivals — ctmfidential information which has cost 
it vast sums of money and which is, in a vital 
sen.se, a part of its stock in trade. But are 
there not limits within which such cooperation 
would work to the advantage of all, and with- 
out ahy respect jeopardizing the interests of 
any? Might not a cooperative bibliography to 
be built up out of the resources of all the co- 
operating libraries and kept for common refer- 
ence in the library most concerned be of 
mutual advantage?" Cooperation with the pub- 
lic library is less Involved. The value of much 
of the material in the public library would be 
greatly increased if it were more minutely 
cataloged. If public and special libraries could 
work together to render this material more ac- 
cessible, the ability of each to serve their con- 
stituents would be increased. "I fancy this 
cooperation on the part of public and special 
libraries would be helped by the publication by 
the latter of bulletins of special literature. Free 
acce.ss could bo had to the public library's 
accessions, and by a simple system of notation 
it would be possible to indicate what of the 
references given could be found at the public 
library. If a file of these bulletins were kept 
at the public library it would help library as- 
sistants who cannot be expected to be familiar 
with these narrowly technical subjects, to sup- 
ply information when asked for. The co- 
operative part played by the public library, in 
this instance, would consist in placing at the 
disposal of the special library cataloguer all the 
material on Its shelves bearing on his subject; 
and in using the indexes provided, when they 
were delivered to it. The cooperative part 
l)layed by the special library would consist in 
furnishing the indexes. As indexes cost money, 
there would be no inconsistency in the public 
library paying an annual subscription price for 
the service." 

Any increase In the ofllciency of the special 
library means an increase in its earning power, 
librarians thru frequent meetings and talks 
can do much in an informal way, to help one 
another. The special library should seek to 
be looked upon as the natural repository of val- 
uable collections. The place for the life collec- 
tion of a student of any subject is In a special 
library devoted to that subject. The earning 
power of the library may also be Increased by 
convincing those whom it wishes to serve of 
its ability to serve them. "It is apparent that 
in the growing demand for special information 
and its prompt delivery without the interven- 
tion of slow and indirect methods, the neces- 
sity for the library which concentrates its 
activities upon a single subject is to be more 
and more recognized. Its intensive methods 
are to command increasing attention and re- 
spect; and specific earning power, which is now 



too often grudgingly conceded, will be uni- 
versally admitted." 

Story of the made in Newark material. 

J: C. Dana. Special Lib. 2: 93-6. N. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Trade catalogs. 

Studebaker library and its work. E. Ab- 
bott. Pub. Lib. 15: 416-8. D. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 66-8. N. '10. 

The demand for skilled and efficient service 
has been very influential in developing the in- 
dividual worker, and in iliis development, li- 
braries have an opportunity to play a very im- 
portant part. The Studebaker library is the 
outgrowth of a desire to develop the useful- 
ness and talents and skill of the Studebaker 
employees. It is a department of the company 
and serves "as a depository for available ma- 
terial in all forms which has been gathered to 
supply the demands made upon it; as a chan- 
nel through which information of vital im- 
portance is disseminated to the directors, otti- 
cers and employees of the company"; and as 
a stimulating force. It is available to all em- 
ployees, even those employed in branch houses. 
The material it contains is purely technical 
bearing on the Studebaker business and con- 
sists of books, public documents, "pamplilets, 
mounted maps, newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, reports, blue prints, directories, patent 
specifications, competitors' catalogs, as well as 
catalogs of companies manufacturing supplies 
needed in the m.any departments of the facto- 
ries and offices." In addition to these there is 
a historical collection consisting of copies of 
all publications of the company, all references 
to the company found in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and pictures of the Studebaker factories 
and brancTi houses. Besides 100 popular maga- 
zines the library receives 300 technical and trade 
journals. "Articles of peculiar interest to the 
directors and officers and all employees of the 
idants not regularly on the mailing list an^ 
noted and forwarded to the individuals charged 
with the particular work covered by the ar- 
ticles, giving the paging of the article to be 
read." In addition magazines are mailed 
regularly to 91S people. Thru their nulletin 
the company calls attention to articles on 
special subjects by an alphabetical index. 
Though no effort is made to reach employees 
except thru the Bulletin "requests for material 
from the library have increased at the rate of 
200 a month and the circulation 400 and .'iOO a 
month since the Installation of the plan." 

Technical education. Place of tlio library 
in. A. B. Kroe;:?cr. Lib. J. 30: 393-9. Jl. 
'05. 

Technical literatMre abstracts and infor- 
mation work in the library of the 
LTnited Ras improvement company. J. 
N. Morton. Engineerinpr Rec. 64: 398. 
S. 30. '11: Excerpts. Special Lib.* 2: 
68-9. S. '11. 

"Forty periodicals taken by the company are 
read over, and all articles of Interest or value 
abstracted, the abstracts being mimeographed 
and sent to those entitled to receive them. 
Paper cut to five by eight inches is used, 
which gives a sheet of convenient size and 
one that fits the standard card file. Each ab- 
stract contains the gist of the article In ques- 
tion, and is prepared with the idea of making 
reference to the original paper unnecessary 
except under special c«>n«lltlons. In fact, one of 
the company's employees was In the library 
looking up information on a certain point, 
when he was handed the abstract of an article 
bearing on the subject with the remark that 
if he would wait a moment he could have 
the original paper. He declined the offer, saying 
that he could get more out of the abstracts 
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than he could from the otiKlhal be cause the 
former contained the kIbi or the nrtlcleg without 
n mssa oF contURinK dptHllH. Thcxo nbBtraets nre 
nrro-ttERd nnd clDHsllled f<ir Hllng }u:ii ika rtt~ 

eruncen would lie in 1 ir..i - ■ ■ ■ >iit thnt 

Instead of a slmpli' ; r' -i r:. ■■ i i • ■■ i i-li. itself, 

is at hanA. In tirl. ^ i < i.iKHinpd 

aubJectH In lh<> lnii<'\ i ' i i i>r»iimo 

of all liter-- " ■" 






, The 



.._ Indexing — _ .. 

lOglcBlly under the charge of tlie Ubmrtan. 
Tha vharse of the Index files Hoon made a. 
■art of bureHU ot Informa-tlon of the library 
and quesllonB be«BD to come In. iJioslly tech- 
nlenl. but rttiildly becomins general. To answer 
■ome of the«e required a sood general knowl- 
edBe of applied sulence. For InHtsnce, a report 
w«B desired on the manufacture from uUnos- 
pheric nitrogen of nitrates such a« Is used 
.._ .._.„._. — n.^. -ireparatlon required " -"- 






p«rt upon Oie Gyde and Blrkeland 
of fliatlon of nllroKen such as woul. 
been difficult to say the least, for Nnyone 
without a knowledge of electro -chorals try. 
Technology and patent divisions of the 

r.\ew York public library. W: H. Gam- 
r blc. Lib. J. 36: 034-3. IJ. 'n. 
[ Use of print in the world of aflairj. J: 
C. Dana. Lib. j. 33: 53S-S. D. 'lO; Same 
cond. Special Lib. 2: 2-3. J». *n. 
In the opinion ot the author, educators. In- 
cluding high school principals and teachers. 
college professors, fall 
knowledge of the use 
reuUie the value of 
maintain or house thern properly: do 
I 
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with the Imponance 01 sum lu usme 
n and libraries, and do not insist that that 
" E acaulred In the four years uf the col- 
..„^ .ourae," Librarians, too. following aea- 
Jemlo traditions -(all fully to realize, to make 
use of, and lo help tu promote the development 
of that custom of gaining profit from printed 
things, which is Bpreadlng so rapidly In -the 
world ot afTHlrB." An Indication ol this Irend 
In the world of allBlra Is afforded by the rapid 
grnwlb of special libraries. Of his own experl- 
" hine a business branch In New- 



ark, Ne» 

had 1 



, the 



this 



■■No s 



: ot c 



: It. 

I Vhat libraries have taken' up to a sllsht 
Client only and that we would find 11 in eon- 
Bcquenca eitremely diflicull. . . . We have 
touched the marsin only of a laree field ot 
primed things, a Held not yet thoroly explored 
by merabera at our craft." The place tor a 
business branch la, of course. In the heart of 
the cilv — the proper location for the main li- 
brary Itself In the writer's opiiyon. The bual- 
neai branch of the Newark library contains: 
illrpi' lories to the number of SOO: several thou- 
xanii manufacturers^ catalogs: a selection ot 
United States government publications: local 
municipal publlcnilona with a aelectlon from 
thohe of other cities and stales: about oOO 
biioka relating to business, accounting and ad- 
verllslng; 500 general reference books: about 
20 trade periodicals: miips, local and general. 
Fiction and general periodicals are also kept 
at the branch for convenience of patrons in 
drawing and exchanging books. TVIth so much 
already accomplished the librarian still feels 
"that we are only at the beginning of 
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a Impc 
I whtT 



It for nearly t 
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city Is a very good one, 

cates that our belief Is ■ 

the work on as long ss t'le use raaae 1 

collection grows as rapidly as it has thui 

What are special libraries? L, B. KniusA.1 
i'ub. Lib. 15: 41J-5. D. ' 

Commercial libraries may be classllled under 1 
two heads. In the flrst class belong wclfar* I 
libraries— libraries maintained by a flrm tor 1 
the bcnent of employees and conslstlns' of 
boohs for general reading and technical liter- 
ature for self improvement along the line ot 
business of the company. Libraries of t)M . 
second class consist ot spedallEed cotleottotH 1 
designed to render expert service to the Orm 
along Its line of business. A typical library 
of this class, belonging to an engineering com- 
pany, consists of books and peHodle«la on en- 1 
Kineering and such silled subjects as bulldtnx 
construction, concrete, timber preBervatlon, e|C| ' 
slBtlBllcs and data as to legislation; photo- 
gralJhs: topographical aun'eys and maps; and I 
manuscript material, consisting of letters. 
[Kjrts, etc. The business man's first tnl*reat ™ 
in the nualily of his collection. "He ha< Juat 
one object in view— he wants specific tnfOi^ 
motion and he wants It quickly, and the busl- 
ness librarian's watchword must constantly be 
quick, accurate, authoritative aervice." The 
tried methods of the public librarian can b« 
adapted lo the needs of the special librarian. 

Why special libraries? Pub, Lib. 15:238. 

Special Jibranes association. 

First animal meeting, November, 1909. A 

Scars. Lib. J. 34:548- D. '09. 
First meeting, November, loog. Pub. Lib. 
15:29-30. Ja. "lo. 
Stacks. See Shelving. 
Staff, Sec Librarians and assistants; Stafi 

meetings. 
Staff meetings. 
Library council. W. C. B. Sayers. Lib. 
World. 9: 6-10. Jl, '06 

The Croyden libraries Hold a staff raeetlnc 






. - to dieeu . 

.d ministration of the 
suggestions for imiiro 
libmrian, si 
charge of the 



_._ jf tht . 

the librarians „ „., . 

ments and branch llbrarli.— 
utile power. Every library 



r to take pride In 1 



Stair guilds are organized for the mutual Im- 
provement of members of the stalt. They en- 
lea vor to be preliminary or auxiliary to the 
?ourae8 ot training Indicated hy the Library as- 
sociation. Liverpool and Qlasgow libraries had 
such guilds, and the movement has now spread 
o London librarieB. No demand Is made upon 
■.e chief Ubrnrlan except for countenance and 
mpathy. Thr" meetings are generally held he- 
re and after library houra. At Stepney, bow- 
er, library lectures have been given In the 
re noon. The roplar libraries committee hiu 
allowed assistants eight hours a week to devote 
'■n professional study under the direction of the 
librarian. At Islington and Croydon "Classes 
■e given by the senior members of Ihe stalT In 
le various branches ot library admlnlstraUoft, 
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readliiK eircleB are held In Knglla 

and discussion meetings on tlie lines oC Ihoae 
hel^ by larger proreBSlanB.1 assoolatlona take 
place monthly. Besides this, Croydon I 



clubs come principally Into u: 



.B, The recreation 
}, of course, during 
lol the leaal excel- 
prooeedfngs of the 
Ine meellnEa may be read In the 

Hub also publish^ a duplicated typewrltlen 
yenr-book, contalniDK Us rules, a list of Its 
members, and meetings, and two particularly In- 
tereBtlng features. the> first a list of typical li- 
braries easily accessible from Islington which 



... list of proteBslonal text-boohs 

owned not only by the libraries themselves but 
by the individual members, which books the 
members, by a most commendable spirit of co- 
operallon. are willing to place at the diEposal of 
all. The Croydon Guild publlBhea frequent cir- 
culars of Information, and a far more Ambitious 
thing In the shape of an eighteen -page (luarterly 
staff magazine, the edition of which Is titty cop- 
ies. In this magazine are published records of 
the activities of the Oulld, brief orlirtnal articles 
on method, the sMlal news of the Guild, and li- 
brary reminiscences. This magailne. I venture 
to think, la nulls unique. All these actlvllles 
Involve very little expense. At Islington there 
is a small annual subscripllon of about elghteen- 
pence. At Croydon there Is no annual subpcrln- 






for 



senior aaslelanls. to the cricket club. E^ery 

member of the library staff la Ipso fAcCo a mem- 
ber of the Guild, and it is intended that this 
memboTBhlp shall continue aa long as the mem- 
bers remain In the profession. Hence IheBS 



linking together past and present colleagues." 
Necessity of staff mectinps. M. L. Davis. 
Lib. J. 34; aog-.iOT. Jl.; F. L. Rathbone. 
Lib. J. 34: 301-4. Jl. '09. 

staff 



DiBtlnrtlon should be made 
meeting and a library elass. ine 101 
family gathering to talk over family 
make announcements, and promote 
corns. The latter Is limited to systei 
slruction ivhich cannot succeSBfuIlv he 
the brief periods devoted t 






The llhraria 
making decisions, 
' """" meetings. 



:r\ aided In forming 
by the suggestions 

. „. He gets the benefit 

_- viewpoints on new undertakings, and 

hears commendation and unfavorable criticism 
of the work In hand. It Is an opportunity of 
Judging the individual, her quickneiis of compre- 
hension, resourcefulness, interest In ihe work. 
and sympathy — an occflsion when things dlffl- 
cult, or Impossible, for the librarian to snv to 
Ihe Individual may he said to the staff In general. 
It Is also an opportunity to learn of unsuspected 
lacks and mlainterpretiitlons of all kinds, and to 
see his library and Its workings as 'Ithers see tt.' 
not only thise working In It. hut those who pnt- 
ronlKS It— for comments and crltlcIamB of all 
sorts cnme floatlntr In over the loan desk, or are 
called forth by the catalog or some aaslstant's 
aulckneEs, or slownefls. which would never be 
formally made to the librarian. And as we know 
that harsh criticism of all hinds Is oftencst oc- 
CG«lMl«d by lack of understanding, what better 
way to fortify our libraries egnlnst the E'lvrrne 
crillelam sure to be made thnn by hnvlng all 
those who work In them familiar with the almB 
Of those who are shaping tlioir devclonmnnt, and 
sJao, an far as prudence permits, with the nlds 
flhindmnces tn carrj-lng out those Idetis?" At 



the staff meeting the methods of other llbrarieB 
may be compared, important news from the 11 ■ 
brarj- world brought to the altenUon, and gener- 



on staff meetings and library class many ques- 
tions arise as to frequency of meetings, whether 
they should be held In or out of library hours, 
should be obligatory, und 



preparation for r< , 

Ings made In library tlm 

Miss Rathbone says — " 

-"--'t library every assist 
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rlan a spirit, and the library's policy. She can- 
not do this without being In touch with the li- 
brarian, nor can she bo more than a routine as- 
atfliant unless she Is given opportunity to think 
for herself. Assistants do think tor themselves, 
but for want of being asked what they think thev 
lose interest and become mere machines. . . . 
The first requisite of a staff meeting such as 
we have used, and which I have been asked to 
describe, is that It occur as an essential part of 
each week's work. We never make a change 
without first discussing it with the whole stuff. 
We often wait a week to think over nil its dla- 
advantaces and discuss it again before Inaugu- 
rating It. It. on trial. It falls, we drop It. I 
usually dlBcuss any proposed line of work with 
Ihe staff previous to bringing it befnre the di- 
rectors. When It Is clearly threshed out With the 
staff I know Ihe line that I wish to Buggest and 
then tell the directors about It. Of course this 
only applies to matters of llbmry development, 
such as a plan tor allowing more books to h 
borrower, the vactitlon plan, reasons for having 
the library open longer hours, etc." Staff meet- 
ings should be open to apprentices as well ns to 
the staff. For a large library, the heads of de- 
partments should meet the librarian once a 
week. The whole staff of a small library may 
meet weekly. "Three lines of thought should 
pervade the staff meeting In order to bring 
about the largest practical results. I. There 
should be the desire on the part of Ihe librarian 
to share with the staff nil of the plans for the 
librarj-'B growth in regard to the spirit. Ihe poli- 
cy, the attitude towards the community. This 
part of the staff meeting should provoke a 'give 
and lake' discussion o( work outlined for the fu- 
ture. ... 3. There should be a frank discussion 
of any proposed change of details or rules or 
methods. If the librarian makes a changp with- 
out first asking the effect of It In relation lo 
every department, she will find herself doing 
many unwise things. Or. If she. unadvised, tries 
to think out all of the dimcultles. she i>-lll have 
consumed much more time than If she had let 
those most closely In touch with details present 
the weak points, and she will have lo»t to the 
staff this opportunity for growth. ... 3. There 
should be some sort of study course carried on. 
This part of the meeting should he In charge of 
each member of the staff In turn. By this plan 

prepomtlon. yet all get the rcBiills. If the li- 
brary gives the time, the study should be so 
planned as to make the result tanglhle and ef- 
fective for the library as well as for the stuff. 
The reading of a history of llleratura or of any 
special hook could as well bn done alone. But 
the staff meeting study course should be In it- 
self an Index lo a wider field of knowledge than 
the mere contents of any one book or than the 
actual work covered." One library staff took hd 
n. "study of the history of publishing houses" 
as outlined by Miss Haieltine. Elach member of 
the staff reported on a particular publishing 
house. "The results were: an Interest in the pub- 
lisher of every book: an Interest In the new pub- 
lications of the publisher chosen: a grasp of the 
type of his publications and a knowledge of his 
comparative value. This knowledge would In- 
fluence Ihe assistant's Judgropnt of every book. 
We touched also upon the general make-up a'lrl 
style of a publisher's books, the relations be- 
tween publishers and authors, copyright, etc. 
Houghton, MIfllln and Co. even lent us by reg- 
istered) mall their only copy of an early IIIus- 
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Staff meetings — Cotttinucd. 
trated cataloff." At another time, evaluation of 
books by subject was studied. A class <»f honks 
was chosen, and each member of the staff was 
exi)eclod to select the Ave best books on the 
subject with the aid of bil>llo>;rai>liies found in 
books, the New lnternation«al encyclopaedia, cat- 
alogs, lists, publisher's lists, etc. Thee five 
books were reviewed and discussed at staff meet- 
ing with roforenco to "title-pa j;e. date, f«»rm of 
contents and indexes, make-up of the book, ar- 
ranRTomcnt. source, authority, rei)utatlon of its 
author and comparativo value." Other books 
on tho subject were examined with reference to 
how tliey would be brought out in the cataloi^. 
The staff was encouraced to examine in this 
way all new books. "The result of tne above 
course was that all of the staff had establishp<l 
stanilanls of judfrlnj? a book, knew the <llfference 
between a soiiroe book and a jonular seoon«lary 
book, had learned how to use bibllnurrnphies ef- 
ficiently, and had learned to scan tItlc-paRO and 
contents inlell'.jjently. Kncb had also one sub- 
ject on which it was well for any member of the 
staff t»> refer to her for advice." The fllincr of 
cards, cntnlocrini* and classifyirp of Imoks. study 
of subject headings, cataloprinff of public dncu- 
ments. the discussion of the A. T^. A. and other 
booklists, the annot.atlon of library catalogs are 
profitable sulijects for consideration in st.iff 
meetlncr«». These meetlnps were heUl from 8:^0 
to *.»:r,0 o'clock on Friday mornincrs. 

Northwestern university library. L. Am- 
brose. TJb. J. 33: t6-7. Jn. '08. 

Seif-jcrovemment prevails In the Northwestern 
university library and has provoil very satis- 
factory. The subjects discussed in stiff nieet- 
Inps are doterndned by the needs of the work- 
ers. Ci iticism and sugcrestion are frrely ^Ivrn 
and the rule Is that no one shall take offence. 

Staff fiftiilds, clubs and rcadinc: circles. R: 
Wright. Lib. Asst. 6: 216-S. N. '08. 

Staff meetings: their organizations, meth- 
ods and re<^ults; a sj'mposium. Lib. J. 

32: 543-.=^ r n. '07. 

The .^symposium consists of replies from elev- 
en contributors who "were a.sked to ^ivo as 
concL^sely as possible the experience of their 
libraries in this field, statinflr wh-'u the staff 
meetlnprs were established; how often they are 
held; whethtr attendance is obligatory or vol- 
untaiy. and whether it counts as part of library 
time; what lines of subjects are discussed; 
whet'ner the administration and internal affairs 
of the library are particularly considered, so 
that the meetinf? serves as a soit of council 
for the executive; and what inlluence such 
meetings have had upon the members of the 
staff and in relation with the librarian and the 
public." 

Staff time sheets. Sec Time schedules. 

Stamping books. 

Stamping bc>oks. V. A. Aitken. Lib. 

World. 10: 155-6. O. '07. 

A steel stamp "with ordinary post-ofllce 
stampiuK printer's ink works bo.st." I.'se tiut 
little ink. Rubber .stamps are liable to smear 
and leave an untidy impression. PerforatiriK 
stamps are fairly satisfactory but are not in 
general favor. A circular stamp is best be- 
cause it always looks tidy. "Whatever pages 
may be .stamped In the actual text, every tille- 
pa.are, first and last papes of text and all plates, 
maps, et*:.. should most undoubtedly bear the 
library mark. All Impressions should be as 
close as possible to the text, which will allow 
for the r'ibindlner of a book, duilnc which proc- 
ess the margins are sure to be trimmed," 

Stamping library books. A. T: Dyson. 
New York Times. 11:326. My. 19, '06. 

*T^et the half tones, photogravures, etchings, 
steels, and what not show forth in all their 



beauty, without the stamp Imprint blotting out 
pome of the artistic quality of the picture." 
The spoliation of illustrations In volumes 
loaned seems unnecessary. If some readers 
are dishonest, the great majority are not. 

State aid to libraries. 

.s'#r alHo I^lbrar>' commissions; Orgraniza- 
tion of libraries: Tax for libraries. 

« 

Annual state aid to libraries in Vermont. 
M. M. Wilson. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 
6:2-3. Jc. '10. 

Law and method in obtaining state grant 
in C'Mnnccticnt. Conn. Pub. Lib. Doc. 
Xci. 7: (j-12. X. '04. 

Provisions of the New York law. N. Y. 

Libraries, i: 151-2. O. 'oS. 

The steps to be taken In order to obtain pub- 
lic library money in New York are given. 

Public libraries, their buildings and equip- 
ment: a plea for state aid. M. B. Adams. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 161-77. Ap. '05. 

The penny rate was established in England 
fifty years ago when the question of li»)rarit's 
was trentrd in a lialf-hearted way. Since that 
time the llbriry movement has outdistanced 
the wildest expectations, and now any town 
can by a special act of parliament augment its 
penny rat?. Twenty-eight towns have thus in- 
creased thoir rates and the result has not been 
a reckle.*«s expenditure of funds. The ponny 
rate requln.'s a dlrr^lul struggle to make ends 
nrieet in small townships and in country vil- 
lages. "In most places the attempt is prac- 
tically impo.^slble. The total sum available In 
fome Instances can hardly isurtice to light and 
warm even a small building, not to mention 
the purchase of books and pnp?r^ with ether 
current expenses. If In fairly big towns tlie 
ponny ratv- is lot enough, the whole thiuff In 
villages >>ec.>m?s preposterous. Xo restriction 
is imposed by statute on the rates to be levied 
for any other necessity In municipal develop- 
ment, such as baths and watvT supply, tram- 
ways, electric lighting, dust dCFtructbrs. and 
every other form of enterprise. The library 
alono is fettered and hlnderei." In Canada, 
Australia and ^outh Africa state aid is given to 
libraries. In the United States property Is 
taxiMl to establish and maintain libraries. "In 
Massachusett.s the state subsidi.scs public libra- 
ries, not only in big" and small towns, but in 
every village." 

State aid to public libraries. T: E. Maw. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 90-104. Mr. '05. 

An arguni'-nt for state recognition of library 
work on the ground of its educational vahn'. 
Schools ar*» supported. Libraries should also 
havi- a state Income. 

— Discussion. Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 91-3. F. 
'05. 

Slate's relation to the public library. W, 
E. Tlonry. Wash. Lib. Assn. r.ul. 3: 
2-4. A p. '07. 

"The theory of some degreo of state aid and 
stato control of public libraries rests upon two 
propositions: That public education is the busi- 
ness of the ?t.it««. i': That the library is an ed- 
ucational institution. There are peoi)le wlio 
<juestlon tho first proposition, but it would be 
difTlcult to find a person. who would so much as 
question the second." Only lately has it been 
generally recoi^nlzed that the public school "is 
only on«.' of our co-ordinate and cooperating 
Institutiors for public education. It is clear 
now that the public library Is Muite as essential 
to the creation of the high'.;.st Intelligence and 
citizenship and to the fostering of progressive 
manhood and womanhood as is the school." 
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State aid to libraries — Continued. 

Summary of work in various states. G. 

A. Countryman. Pub. Lib. lo: 55-60. 

F. '05. 

The object of state aid Is the building up of 
free libraries. There are two methods of ac- 
complishing this, viz. by direct gift of money 
or books, and by traveling libraries. The dis- 
tribution of state aid is always under a state 
library commission or the state library. In 
general the east prefers to give direct money 
aid, the west more often gives personal assist- 
ance in organization. New Hampshire has a 
unique law compelling every town to levy a 
certain assessment to maintain a library and 
prescribes a minimum rate. If the town has no 
library the fund accumulates.* Up to 1901 there 
were 22 states that had laws embodying .«tate 
aid in some form. Massachusetts ha.s been the 
model in the east, Wisconsin In the west. 

Value and work of a state library orpan- 
izer. W. R. Eastman. Pub. Lib. 10:67- 
72. F. '06. 

Where should state aid and a local re- 
sponsibility begin in library extension 
work? A. Wynkoop. A. L. A. Bui. i: 

238-43. Jl. '07. 

"If the whole state maj* profitably be taxed 
for the promotion of good roads in a distant 
county. It surely may be taxed to promote 
good reading in that county." The state should 
not only be ready to aid libraries but it should 
let the people know that it is ready to do so. 
"It offers a sum from the state treasury every 
year to each community for the buying of 
books, but whether the news and conditions of 
this offer shall reach the community or not is 
not its concern." A state, supports normal 
schools for teachers, why should it not sup- 
port training schools for librarians? 

Work of some states for library advance- 
ment. A. E. Bostwick. Lib. J. 33: 213 
8. Je. '08. 

"The greatest amount of progress, apart from 
that made by Individual libraries, is now due to 
action taken by the statos — either by thoir gov- 
ernments or by their associated librarians. . . . 
A single central organization in such a country 
as the United States, can never bo trulv na- 
tional. ... It Is only by afllliatlng with bodies 
that cover smallor units of territory cr by di- 
viding Itself into local sections, or by holding 
frequent local conferences, or In some such way, 
that a so-called national body is able to come 
into close touch with all parts of the country. 
... It Is for this reason that what the states 
are doing for public libraries Is so much more 
Important than what can be done for them by 
the federal government. . . . library interests 
may bo furthered in and by a state either thru 
something done by the state government or by 
voluntary association or co-operation of the cit- 
izens. In the lirst catagory fall those things 
that are done by general or special legislation, 
by library commissions or by state educational 
.institutions, including state llbrarle."?. In the 
second are the things accomplished bv state li- 
brary associations, by bodies such as the fed- 
erated women's clubs, and by Independent edu- 
cational Institutions recognized as of state im- 
portance." An int«?restlng question ?s that of 
the best relationship between the ofllclal and 
voluntary library activities of the state as re- 
gards the publishing of proceedings, control of 
library schools, licensing of qualified librarians, 
etc. "The tendency is to lodge most of these 
powers in a state commission. . . . One of the 
most active bodies aflillated with the A. L. A. 
is the League of library commissions, thru which 
the work of one state stimulates and reacts 
upon that of others. We may expect that the 
states will avail themselves more and more of 
this means of keeping in touch with each 
other." 



State documents. 

See aUo Public documents. 

Clearing house for state publications. Lib. 
J. 30: C231-3. S. '05. 

Exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments. Lib. J. 30: C229-31. S. '05. 

Free literature on farming. J. C. Mar- 
quis. Wis. Lib. Bui. 7: 16-9. Ja. '11. 

Model law for the distribution of state 
documents. C. W. Andrews. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:327-8. S. '09. 

Monthly list of state publications. J. D: 
Thompson. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 722-4. S. '10. 

Nebraska publications. I^. Home. Neb. 
Lib. Bui. No. 4: 9-12. F. '07. 

The requirements of the Nebraska law con- 
cerning state documents are given with the law 
governing their distribution. "Just what is to 
be collected and kept by each library is a mat- 
ter that must be decided as the special needs 
and circumstances of the individual library may 
require. It Is not the province of any library, 
no matter how large or how small, to collect 
indiscriminately all the miscellaneous printed 
matter that may be obtainable." Each library 
should have, however, "the report of the Board 
of ag^rlculture. Horticultural society, .Bureau of 
labor and industrial statistics. Board of public 
lands and buildings, Board of irrigation. Board 
of transportation. State historical society, Gon- 
loglcal survey, Superintendent of public instrue- 
tlon, the reports and bulletins of the Agricul- 
tural experiment station and if space be not too 
valuable the House and Senate journals and 
laws." Each set should be as complete as pos- 
sible. Current numbers may usually be had for 
the asking. Librarians should become familiar 
with the matter that the various publications 
contain and the only way to do this is by know- 
ing the books themselves. 

Notes on some recent New York state pub- 
lications of interest. F. L. Tolman. N. Y. 
Libraries, i : 239-40. Jl. '09. 

Notes on state documents bibliography. 
Lib. J. 30: C233-8. S. '05. 

Ptiblic documents of Indiana. J: A. Lapp. 
Lib. Occurrcnt. 2: 108-11, 130-33. Mr., 
Je. '10. 

Not all of the documents are of general or 
absorbing interest except to the special student, 
but there are some state documents which 
should be on the shelves of every public library 
In the state; not only that, but they should bo 
used as much as possible for reference worlt 
in order to acquaint the public with their char- 
acter. Some of the reports are of enough gen- 
eral interest to create their own demand if the 
public is only brought Into contact with them, 
others are sources of information about which 
the public knows little. The librarian has an Im- 
portant function to fill as an educator In -open- 
ing up the public documents for wider useful- 
ness. In this way, too, there will be a reaction 
upon the officials. When they once know that 
the reports are of wide Interest and that they 
are used, commended, and criticised all over the 
state, there will be a striving for better, more 
educational reports. The public officer owes it 
as a duty and will fulfill it if the people show 
an intelligent interest in his work." 

Recent state publications of interest. F. 
L. Tolman. N. Y. Libraries. 2: 137. Jl. 
*io. 
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State docunuotB —Continutd. 

Rcccni slate publications of interest 



Report of the State liliraries coiniiiittcc 
on CKchansie and lii^tribuiioii nf slate 
documents, lyio, A. L. A. Bui. 4: t*)A- 
6. S. 'lo. 

State publications. R: R. Bowker. 4 pts. 
$10. '06. Pub. weekly. 

A provisional list of the offlclsl itublkntloni 
of the several stales at tho trnlted aiales from 
thoir oreaniiallon. Pt. 1: New England 
■utea: pt. 2: North ccntml statM; pt. 3: Wm- 
tem states nnd territories; pt. *: Southern staCen. 

Subject headings for stale documents. 
A. R, Hasse. Lib. J. ji: C123-6. Ag. '06. 
Notes on this arllcle are given under llic 
bending ijubject headings. 

Syslemalic bibhography of state official 
literature. Lib. J. 30: CZ3&-40. S. "05. 
State historicBl societies. Sic Historical so- 
State 



libraries. 

I Insane hospital libra 



Libraries in state : 

Carey. A. L. A. Bui. 



M. E. 
)i^. Jl,: 



cond. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Notes, z: 6?-70. N. '07. 
A survey of library work In the stnt* Inatl- 
tutlocs of Iowa. Books ore always a tool In 
■tata Institutions and "there aelocllon must be 
tnnde wholly with reference to the use to i>e 
made of them" hence the books la different In- 
stitutions will vary widely. One rule, howev- 
er, applies to oil. No Cheap edltloaa should be 
' "In the penitentiaries, soldiers' 
I huapitals for the Inebriates and 
B, the prohlem Is lo get Ihe right 
'. right person. Miseells --' 



consutnpUve 



s desirable.' 
■eforr 



. M. P. Far 



Pub. Lib. 12: 234-5. Je. '07. 

In organlilng the library in the reform school 
at Morgansa. Pa., the first step was the weed- 
ing out of trashy Action from rhe old library. 
Thnn 1150 was spent for hooks of ri'i:ent his- 
tory aT.d popular biography, also for books on 
handlcrafta, hlrds, flowers, cooking and serv- 
ing, etc. A tew popular novels ot the day w-re 
also chosen. As far liS posslblR the best lllus- 
Iratcd t>oak9 were purehased. A card catalog 
and Bheir list of the books were — -^ ...... 

Newark charxlng syste 
New phase of library work, M. E. Carey. 
Pub. Lib. la; 127-8. Ap. '07. 

In 1905 the superintendents uC the atots In- 
Etit'itiona of Iowa created *'the olflce or su- 
pervising librarian for the 14 penal 
and eleemosynary institutions of 
The duties of the librarian thus far have In- 
cluded the selection of t>DOks, the establishment 
Ot permanent library records, the Introduction 
of a uniform classification and the providing 
of etatlstles. The 14 penal institutions "in- 
clude two penetentlBries. two reformatories, a 
home tor soldiers, an orphans' home, a school 
for t^e deaf, a cot)i>ge for the blind, an inaUtu- 
tion for feeble-minded chlldran. four hoapl- 
talB for the Insane and one for inebriates," 
For the puipose of book selection only the In- 
sane rank as abnormal, altbo the blind need 
books specially construoled. The Insane like 
children's books best because the Imaglnativu 
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as much precision as any other remedy 1 
ployed by Ihe physicians. In order that tUla 
may be praetical and that the doctors may 
have a tool ready (or their use. an annota- 
ted list of books which have proved helpful to 
the insane has beea commenced." 

Report of the committee on commission 
work in stale institutions. M. E. Carey. 
A. L. A. Bui. 3:339-41- S. '09. 
State librariem. 

p.. 11I1K1 TmvKlIng libraries. 
Adminislralion. J. L. Gillis. Lib-. J. 30: 
C34-7. S. -05- 

"Of the various forms of the external gor- 
emlng body, none seems to be lielter adapted 
lo library needs thnn a board of trustees of five 
■□embers, each appointed b^ the governor for 
five years, whose terms of otBce enplre In year- 
ly rotation. . . . Where the librarian Is appolnte>d 
by nuch n board, and made directly responsibla 

10 Ihe Iruntees and lo no one else, a greater 
measure of s lability Is assured In the man- 
ngement of Ihe library than by any otber means. 
. . . The state library should stand na a model 
In the smaller libraries throughout the etate. 

11 should be ready at all times to furnish them 
itlon and to offer BuggestlanB for the 
lent of Ihe library service, . , . All state 
s are at present to some degree sofajtet 

.-< political control, and the appointment or an 
Incompetent assistant may be the price that haa 
to be paid for securing Important concessions or 
a ppropria lion B . " 

Broadening of state libraries. M. Dewey. 
Pub. Lib. 11: 2Z. Ja. '06. 

In many states there are library commlsalonB 
without books, buildings, etc.. and on the other 
hand, state libraries with books, bulldlnga and 
staff but no leal for public work. The two 
should be merged to Insure economy and ef- 
ficiency. The stale library should be the 
centre for library work In the state. The 
Washington sttte llbrai-y under the new law 
has three divisions. First, the library proper 
In Ihe capitol planned for a splendid reference 
library. Second, the division of public docu- 
ments. "It receives all printed documents from 
the various officers as soou as Issued and eu- 
perviacs their distribution and sales." Third. 
the educational branch which "supervises public 
libraries of the state, works for their estah- 
llshnienC where they can be supported. vIsltB. 
aids, instructs, collects and publishes BtBtls- 
tics, helps to plan buildings, to organlia new 
and reorganiie old libraries under modern 
methods." It also sends out traveling llbrarlea 
to snxiLlt communities. 

California state library is yours and you 
should use it. This will tell you how. 
Jip. pa. '09, C^L state library. 
Public administrative oIBcers, state, county 
and municipal, may draw upon the resources 
nf thn sociological and legislative departments: 
and law students may borrow law 
ion payment of transportation charge* ; 
Buuueiii.H of California subjects may have the 
use of books on CaliforDla. Its history. deBcrbi- 
tloo. resources, literature and Industries. bo(»a 
by California authors. California nctlon, etc., 
either by borrowing the books or by correspon- 
dence and typewritten eitraots; the blind roSiy 
'orrow free of charge, books, musical scores;, 
_. . — . ,__ ._ fgajj ^„|j printed hooka 
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State libraries— Co«//;iM^f/. 

California's state library reaches every 
county in the great state. W: R. Wat- 
son. Sunset. 17: 363-7. O. '06. 

Besides sending out traveling libraries, books 
are sent to study clubs and to the blind. As- 
sistance in organizing is given to new libraries, 
and legislative reference work is carried on. 

Cooperation and the state library. J. I. 
Wycr. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 158-9. S. '09. 

The state library renter, in order to effectively 
cooperate and coordinate the various forms of 
library activity, should have the field to itself. 
Legislators should centralize the various agen- 
cies. 

Co-operation of the state libraries and 
the Library of congress in the prepa- 
ration of reference lists. H. H. B. Meyer. 
A. L. A. Bui. 4: 713-5- S. '10; Same. 
Special Lib. i: 60-2. O. '10. 

Co-ordination in library work in Califor- 
nia. J. L. Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 5: 72-5. 
Jl. 'II. 

"The California state library is a library for 
the entire state, and its first great advantage 
Is that it is made up of all those departments 
usually operated by commissions, historical so- 
cieties, law libraries, and so forth. These dif- 
ferent activities are united under one manage- 
ment, with one head, and thus the first great 
step in co-ordination is taken, since each de- 
partment operates as part of a whole, dovetail- 
ing into each other part, but with no over- 
lapping of parts, nor chinks and spaces be- 
tween. The California state library thus com- 
prises the following departments: Books for the 
blind, Californiana, Catalog, Documents, Law, 
Legislative reference. Reference, and Traveling 
libraries; and all are equally In the service of 
the entire state. The state library is more- 
over entirely Independent of any other organ- 
ization, being a complete unit in the state 
government, able to initiate and promulgate 
whatever Is for the best library interest." The 
state library Is, further, free from legislative 
re.strictions. All that remained then before the 
library could do efTlcient work was the finding 
of a means of getting to the people whom 
it wished to serve. This medium is furni.shed 
by the county library system. "With the coun- 
ties taking care of the ordinary demands of 
their readers in this thorogoing manner, the 
state library Is left to its legitimate business 
of further building up its permanent collections 
of material which have a permanent value, and 
which will mean something more to the people 
of the state than a collection of traveling li- 
braries possibly can. At present, where county 
free libraries are just beginning, the state library 
is helping them with such material as they 
cannot afford to purchase. When they are once 
in running order, however, they will own all 
the material which can be worn out in their 
own county, and the state library will supple- 
ment them with all material which they are 
not justifle'd in purchasing either because of 
cost, scarcity of request, or infrequent periodic 
recurrence of use." A collection of music and 
a library for the blind are being built up by 
the state. "Where the county free library 
system is In operation all expenses within the 
county are paid from the county fund, and 
all carriage to and from the state library is 
paid from the state library fund." 

Development of the state library. G: S. 
Godard. Lib. J. 30: C37-40. S. '05. 

*'The reference department should be especial. 
ly rich and complete in encyclopedias, dictlon- 
arlos, gazetteers, atlases, handbooks, and the re- 
liable time savers of our day. So far as needed 



and possible there should be special libraries for 
the several departments of state and legisla- 
tive committees. The scope of the law de- 
partment should be a broad one." 

Development of the state library. Lib. 
J. 30: C148-53. S. '05. 

Foreign law in state libraries. C: C. 
Soule. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 702-3. S. *io. 

A state library as soon as it has made a fair 
beginning in its collection of American litera- 
ture should begin to collect the laws and law 
reports of other countries using the English 
language and English common law. This will 
Include England, Canada, Scotland, Ireland. 
Australia and other English colonies. When 
funds permit all translations of foreign law in- 
to English may be placed in the state library. 
As French, German and Spanish are quite gen- 
erally read In America, the larger libraries 
might include works In these languages. There 
are also many translations into French and 
German of other continental works which are 
not available in ETnglish. 

General use of the state library. E. M. 

Fitzgerald. Indiana State Lib. Bui. No. 

9: 2. Ja. '06. 

The state library supported by the tax-payers 
of the whole state should be in close touch with 
the people. This can be done by inaugurating 
a system by which books can be loaned to local 
libraries. 

How can co-ordination best serve the li- 
brary interests of the state. J. Brig- 
ham. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 725-8. S. '10. 

The writer outlines the situation in Iowa. 
The libraries maintained by the state are as 
follows: libraries in the state charitable and 
penal Institutions; libraries in the state uni- 
versity, college of agriculture and normal 
school; state historical society library; sys- 
tem of traveling libi*aries; .state library, con- 
sisting of three departments, law, historical 
and general, each housed separately. The va- 
rious i)lans suggested for co-ordination among 
these separate libraries are presented. 

How shall states delinquent in their ex- 
changes be treated? G. S. Godard. A. 
L. A. Bui. i: 220-7. Jl. '07. 

Every state has a state library which is the 
legal storehouse of its public documents. In- 
terstate exchange of these documents Is a long 
established custom and Is not only a necessity 
but an economical and a mutual benefit. **The 
state librarian is not only the servant of his 
own state but the servant of the nation, of the 
world. He can be true to his state only when 
he serves all the citizens of his slate, whether 
they live at home or abroad. It Is his duty to 
make every other state library a branch or de- 
partment of his own library and his own li- 
brary a live branch of every other state libra- 
ry." 

Ideal state library in an ideal location. 
Lib. J. 30: C248-51. S. '05. 

Library interests of a state. W: R. Wat- 
son. A. L. A. Bui. i: 196-200. Jl. '07. 

"Combining the state library, the state li- 
brary commission and any other allied Inter- 
ests such as legislative reference bureau, state 
law library, etc. imder one management, ben- 
eflits the people It serves by giving them a 
more comprehensive service. . . . Where the 
departments are maintained and managed sep- 
arately they are unable to render the .same as- 
sistance to ea?h other that is possible where 
they are all parts of one institution." Again 
It would be easier to secure funds for one sin- 
gle institution Uian for several. In many ca- 
ses where the creation of a separate library 
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commission seems to be necessary It Is better 
to changre the law so that library interests will 
not be divided. "The state library is natural- 
ly, and should be actually the center of all the 
library interests and acti\ities of a state. To 
Its governing board should be s:iven Uhe power 
to initiate and direct all the library work of 
whatever kind which is carried on with state 
funds." 

National association of state libraries; 
reports at Lake Minnetonka. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 260-70. S. '08. 

Neu' York state library and the college 

and reference libraries of the state. J. 

I. Wyer, jr. X. Y. Libraries. 2: 188- 

92. Ja. '11. 

The state library already cooperates with the 
public library to a largo extent but many lines 
of cooperation between the state library and the 
colleg(5 library still remain to be developed. 
This is especially true in the case of the library 
of the small college. Few colleges have large 
appropriations for books, and when the needs of 
the undergraduate body have been met, little 
remains to meet the demands of graduate stu- 
dents and research workers. Ways in wliich the 
state library may help are: 1, Thru Interlibrary 
loans of single volumes or of collections; 2, Thru 
reference work, either bibliographic or research: 
3, By supplying state publication; 4, By advance 
arrangcrment for reference work at the state li- 
brary. If the professor or student who wishes 
to visit the library knows beforehand approxi- 
mately what material will be found there, and 
If the attendants of the library have material 
ready for his use much time will b*' saved. The 
intelligent use of a library, even at long range, 
requires a considerable knowledge of Its collec- 
tions. Colleges should inform themselves as to 
the resources of the state library. 

New York state library in its relations 
to the libraries of the state. F. I -. 
Tolman. N. Y, Lil)rarie<. i: ("h^ 70. .\p. 
'08. 

Tl^o stalp library of New York is primarily a 
reference library but it considers the loaning of 
books to small libiarlps in tho st^.te a very im- 
portant department of its work. "Those loans 
are subject only to the same restrictions that 
all lar?:;*? libraries find necessary to impose <>n 
inter-library loan.-s. Rare, vainriblo and refer- 
ence ]»ooks, newspapers, manuscripts, the more 
popular pericdlcals, fiction and current litera- 
tnro do not ordinarily circulate. All transpor- 
tation charcrrs are I0 bo paid by tlif borrowing 
library, which boeomos responsible for all dj;m- 
ages and the .«afe return of the books. Ten 
volumrs mav Ix- diawu at onr> time. The pe- 
riod of loan is two wc^ks. subject to a sinu:le re- 
newal for tho same period, altho in special ca- 
ses a muoh longor p' r!od of loin may be ar- 
rang<"'d for, . . . Ti'O function of a library doos 
not stop with furnishinrr V>ooks. One of its 
greatest funolion.s is tho furnishing of infnr:na- 
tion. Often it is possible to furnish information 
to pooplr* in d is tint parts of tho state where it 
would bv iu^pr>^c;ib^-' to lond the 1-ooks contaln- 
inir thnt information, Most frequently tho in- 
formation desired is blblif.pra pineal, noarly as 
often jrcMO'iloiiirnl. oft-^n it rofors to some state 
law or tb.o w<irkins of some state institution." 

I"*r<'.vince oi tlio state lil)rary when ex- 

tciuled to cover the library interests <n 

the ^vholo state. J, I. Wyer. A. T., A. 

r.ul. 3: 204-6. S, '00. 

"It is as sound T>uMio odncational poljoy that 
tb«' stale lilirary sliould r^xtond its work to rov- 
er liT^ statf. as tli.'it tli<^ stat'"^ univt-rsiy should 
adTuir s(u<l«n!s fiMtu tlio wliol.' stni«' and not 
fuily fi-r.ni tbo town iti \\bii'li it is j.ir.iti-d. It 
i*^ a sound teonfunio truism that otii.> ovijnniza- 
tjon. prt;p' rly eonstituted and administered, can 



work more effectively than many In the same 
field. It Is expedient that library workers look 
to greater consolidation and co-operation be- 
fore the lack of these characteristics becomes 
so noticeable as to draw the attention of gov- 
erning: bodies. Not least Is the argrument from 
analogy. The National library and several 
state libraries are conspicuous examples of the 
successful library extension and centralization 
which Is here advocated." 

Province of the state library when re- 
stricted to the service of the legislature. 
J. E. King. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 292-4. S. '09. 

''Unquestionably the most important work 
that may be successfully undertaken Is a leg- 
islative reference department. The chief requi- 
sites for this branch of service are a good law 
library, a good collection of government and 
state documents and the accredited sociological 
and economic text books. With this material 
a capable reference librarian can in a few 
months compile a vast amount of inform.a- 
tlon in the way of bibliographies and card In- 
dexes of important and timely subjects. . . . 
The essence of successful legislative reference 
work is common sense and the help of a good 
law library. There is no room for 'fads' or 
eccentricities. The legislator is not onlv a bu»^' 
man but he has his own ideas. He does not 
want to be told what to do, but how to do 
it. He wants information, not dictation." 

Reference problem of the state librarv. 
F. L. Tolman. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 3^4-S. 
S. '08. 

The state library Is primarily "a librarv of 
consultation and research for the use of all 
branches of the state government, legislative, 
.ludiclal. executive, administrative." Its sec- 
ond function "is the preservation of the public 
records and history of the state. The historv 
collection should contain all material and rec- 
ords necessary for the most exhaustive histori- 
cal study of the state or any of its parts. It 
should thus be especially rich In source materi- 
al, manuscripts, public records, maps, and 
should Include a large collection of local state 
history, state biography, state familv historv, 
newspapers and illustrative material. , , ', 
While the character of the collections of tb-> 
library must necessarily be determined bv the 
needs of state officials, the use t»f the <''oller- 
tions should not be limited to them. The li- 
brary sliould prosent such opportunities for 
study in its special fields, collections so com- 
T^lete, indices and catalogs so useful, that spe- 
<ial students in these fields would frequentlv 
be attracted to It. , , , The state libran* 
should desire to develop the maximum of co- 
operation with the local librarios, and offer to 
sujiplement their limited collections by lil.eral 
loans. It should desire, in so far as it may be 
able to do so. to enable each local library to 
n-.eet effectively the demands of the special stu- 
dent. It should wish every ]ierson engaged In 
special research In the state to know tb.at t':^'» 
follections of the state library st.and Vack o: 
each local library and that wherevf^r practioa^i'-? 
needed books from the larger collection mav 
be had," 

Relation of state libraries to otlier educa- 
tional institutions. T, L. Gillis. A. L, A. 
P>ul. 2: 284-5. S. '08. 

"The relation of the state librarian to otbpr 
librari^^s and educational institutions .^hould. 
of course. ]»o one of harmonious cooperation: 
they should all be working for a common end. 
and combining the influence of all of thom you 
cannot fail to get beneficial results. The re- 
lations depend very largely upon the state li- 
l)rarian. I might say they depend entirely 
upon him. as to whether he Is active, whether 
be wishes to bring about the results or whether 
be i>refers to let it go by the board apd get 
bis pay and take it easy, or whether he wants 
to work and get results," 
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Relation of the state library to other li- 
braries of the state. D. Brown. A. L. A. 
Bui. 4: 699-702. S. '10. 

The relation of the state library to other 
libraries of the state will be determined by its 
nature. If the state library exists for state 
offlccrs and the legislature, it should have no 
authority or rights of supervision over other 
libraries. It it is a general reference and pub- 
lic library, it may very properly be given the 
right to supervise and inspect. It is generally 
conceded that a great central institution can 
keep in closer touch with advanced movements. 
This being the case local libraries would benefit 
by contact with the central library. The same 
kind of supervision as that maintained by a 
state superintendent over schools is what the 
writer would advise. He feels, too, that state 
authorities should fix qualifications for libra- 
rians of local libraries. "My position then Is, 
that there should be a certain amount of 
supervision by state libraries, but that the 
details must be worked out by practice and ex- 
perience; that a large share of initiative should 
be left with the local community. In many 
.states this supervision and organization are 
lodged in the library commission, which, of 
course, takes It out of the province of the 
state library unless the two are under one 
management." 

Relations between state and municipal li- 
braries. R. G. Thwaites. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 285-90. S. '08. 

"The original object of the legfislature In 
founding a state library was, presumably, of 
three-fold character: (1) As a place of custody 
for the past records of the state; ... (2) as a 
storehouse of all manner of accumulated knowl- 
edge — generally in printed form, altho it may 
still be in manuscript; ... (3) a bibliographi- 
cal laboratory for present-day instruction, 
adapted especially to the needs of the various 
branches of state government — judicial, legisla- 
tive, administrative, educational." Of late 
years tliere has ^own up the "legislative refer- 
ence department, actively familiarizing the 
legislator or state official with these tools, and 
assisting him to use them, thereby greatly bet- 
tering the quality of his service to the pub- 
lic." Sometimes the municipal library of the 
metropolis exceeds in size the state library but 
usually the state library can be of practical 
assistance to it, especially on the reference 
side. "A state library, supported by the tax- 
payers of the entire commonwealth, is under 
direct obligations to all of its people, and should 
be as generous to them as circumstances and 
a due regard for the welfare of the collection 
will allow. It should be remembered, however, 
that the state library is not, in the main, in- 
tended to be peripatetic: its first duty is to state 
officials and the legislature, and to the higher 
educational Interests of the state. . . . That the 
grreatest possible liberality to municipal li- 
braries should at all times be exercised, is to 
my mind obvious, if the state library is to be 
justified in the eyes of the tax-payers, or in the 
conscience of the librarian." 

Report of the committee on statistics of 
state libraries. A. L. A. Bui. 3:285-9. S. 
'09. 

Scope of book purchases in a state li- 
brary. D. C. Brown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 
227-30. Jl. '07. 

Some state libraries "are almost exclusively 
law libraries with the addition of state docu- 
ments. What is called the stite library in 
Wisconsin Is of this character. Other states 
may be classed in the samo way. as Kentucky 
and possibly Illinois. Pennsylvania represents 
another class,' — general, law, Pennsylvania his- 
tory. By general is meant literature, general 
history, science, etc. New York in her library 
under the control of the department of educa- 



tion, includes almost everything. General 
books, law, medicine, documents, state his- 
tory, and in a way, the traveling libraries. 
The field covered here Is very largo, Indiana, 
in Its state library, has general books and state 
documents. The law llbraiy is a part of the 
Supreme court, while the organization of li- 
braries and the traveling libraries are under 
the public library commission. Ohio has gen- 
eral books and the trav-eling libraries, while 
the* law library is distinct; Iowa has both law 
and general boolcs, Michigan covers all the field, 
— traveling, general books, documents and law 
books; California has general books and trav- 
eling libraries; Rhode Lsland has general books 
and documents, while the law library Is sepa- 
rate." There is a well grounded belief that the 
state library "should be a general reference li- 
brary where all citizens, officials, and societies 
of every description may find what they want. 
... A state library needs all the publications 
of the historical societies of all the slates both 
for the purpose of history and to show the 
growth of historical study. For the latter rea- 
son It must have the papers and publications 
of all the learned societies of every state and 
also of national societies. When a scholar 
wants such a paper ho should find it in a 
state library." 

Shall the state library be the head of all 

library activities of the state? J, L. 

Gillis. Pub. Lib. 16: 287-8. Jl. '11. 

In the business world the tendency is toward 
unification of organization. Charity organiza- 
tion societies, cities that are adopting the com- 
mission form of government, are only apply- 
ing business methods to their special cases. 
The same policies are applicable to the library 
world. "If all the library activities are under 
one control, the artificiality of extra organiza- 
tion with their framework of government Is 
done away with. One head means economy 
of administration and unity of policy: and being 
unified, concentration and continuity of effort 
Is inevitable for any x^ol'cv imdertaken by the ' 
Institution." P'inancial support, too, will be 
more easily obtainable for one institution than 
for many. Assmning, then, that It would 
be sound business policy to unite the library 
activities imder one head the only question 
remaining is, what shall that head bo? The state 
library already stands as an expression on the 
part of the people of the state of their be- 
lief in the need of such a central Institution. 
The function of the state library has been the 
collection of material of value to the state 
as a whole. It is built on a sound foundation 
and stands ready to branch out into other 
linos of work as need arises. It Is firmly es- 
tablished and Is assured of financial support. 
Tt, then, has in Its favor *'its priority of 
establishment, Its collection of material, its 
pr sslbility for expansion, and its fixed assur- 
ance of support. With these granted, the bur- 
den of proof against its leadership seems rather 
to be necessary. TIMiy should It not be the 
head of all the library activities of the state?" 

State library. D. C. Brown. Lib. J. 36: 

447-51. S. *ii; Same cond. A. L. A. Bui. 

5: 215-6. Jl. 'II. 

The writer's idea of the .scope of the state 
library Is broad. "It is in brief, that every- 
thing In the way of research in science, hls- 
tor>', literature, politics, art. pedagog>', medi- 
cine, etc., should be provided in the state 
library as rapidly as funds will permit: that 
the state librarian should have a broad con- 
ception in scholarship of what these depart- 
ments should be, and the ability and courage 
to secure a staff trained to do the work in 
a scientific way." The view that the state 
library should be developed along the lines 
of political science is too narrow. The state has 
wider Interests and the state library should 
meet them. One of the first concerns of the 
state library will be with the history of the 
state. In many states the collection of his- 
torical material is carried on by an independ- 
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ent society. While such orffaniz-itions may do 
excellent work, there are reasons why the his- 
torical society of the state should bo under 
state control.* Such a center would encourage 
the deposit and donation of newspapers, manu- 
scripts, etc., by private individuals; it would 
inspire a feeling of security; it would make 
the state a great instructor in its own his- 
tory and would make the study of state his- 
tory more universal; the state historical col- 
lections would be more readily accessible. It 
follows that the state archives, too, should 
be under the control of some centralized state 
body. An investigation in the state of Indiana 
revealed the fact that "a large part of the 
earlier public records of the state, if in exist- 
ence at all, are inaccessible, even to one 
giving his time and effort to the task of making 
a report concerning them. Many of them are 
stored away like junk in dark, damp and 
dust- covered rooms in the basement. Present 
state officials know nothing about them, and 
no one has ever i)een given any authority by 
law to make the pioper examination." In the 
state library there is always dani?or of inter- 
ference thru political influence. The merit sys- 
tem is almost a necessity. "Where a library 
is connected with public service and politics 
touches it even remotely the merit system 
is the safest way to insure permanency." The 
state library should serve the state thru co- 
operation with educational institutions. It 
should be open to unlver.slty students for re- 
search work, and should extend Its privileges 
to secondary schools. In Indiana the head of 
the legl.slative reference department of the 
state librarv has been made a lecturer on com- 
parative legislation in the state university. A 
state museum built up along with the state 
library offers possibilities for development in a 
new ilne. 

State library sy.stem of California. J. L. 
Gillis. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 728-9. S. '10. 

In ralifornia the work of a library commis- 
sion is carried cm by the state library. The 
law. historical, and general departments of th(? 
state library and th«» exten.^ion department aie 
all under the et>ntr<>l of one body. This ar- 
rangement is found to lie econcwnii-al and in 
every way .•^.itislaetory. < )np dei):>rtinenl helps 
the other. Tlie r<'Souices of ihe historical de- 
Itartinent are nl the command of the lej;islati\e 
referenct' depiutinent ; the extension (h^part- 
ment lieli>s to biiilil iij) the lustorical depiii'^- 
ment and keeps \hv legislative r<'fei'ence de- 
partment in touch with affairs thriiout the 
state. 

Stntc'."^ relation to the public library, \V. 
E. Henry. Wash. T.ib. Assn. Rul. 3: 
2-4. Ap. '07. 

"In New York state . . . the stnte lil>rary is 
In a \'ery important sense tlu: r^al head of tlie 
library syjtein of the state, and lia.-; not only 
the nio.st perfect but as well tlie most effeetivo 
library or.uraniz'ition in existence, and it is dis- 
tinctly recognized l/V the state as an inteirral 
p.^rt of The St ite's ediicitional systt-m. . . . The 
state Ijl-rirv l>'nds liooks either .-Inixly or in 
gionps dire -tly or indirectly to all tlie citizens 
of the state, cspe<ially to those in tli*- rural 
and villi;::'' coinmuniti.-.c who are n(.>l locallN' 
sni)pli; <1 with lar^;e book coll-T-tions. It con- 
ducts a system of travelling- libraries which go 
to the commnnities \vh«M-e no liinary exists and 
also 20 to s!ip]tlement the small library which 
is inadc(ni.'i te t(^ ;ins\ver all demand*-- made up- 
on it. The state library maintains a great ref- 
erence li'.irarv fi-eo to all who c<»me to it. and 
it does rcf. rem e work foj- citiz«'ns of the state 
as Well as sends results to all parts of the state 
whereviT r<'onested. it \isits and in-pci-ts th" 
li]>rarirs of the stat-"'. advis<-.s nith libr.ai i.ms. 
gives suggestion .and advice to local beards up- 
on the plans nnd ron.<^truction of buildings and 
finally trains its lilrarians thini a two years' 
course in library sci« nee on the same theory 



that practically all of our states now sustain 
normal schools for the training of their teach- 
ers." 

Statistics of state libraries, 1907. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. i: 216--20. Jl. '07. 

Statistics of state libraries. 1008. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 270-6. S. '08. 

State library associations. See Library as- 
sociations and clubs. 

State library commissions. See Library 
commissions. 

State library systems. 

State library system for California: a 
siiir^estion. J. L. Gillis. Xcws Xotes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 227-^. Jl. '08; Same. Lib. 
J. zy. 316. Ag. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

Statistics. 

i^ve alfto Circulation; Reports. 

Changes in statistics. J. A. Rathbone. Lib. 
J. 35:243-4. Je. '10. 

Chart and statistics showing growth in 
public libraries in the V'nite<1 States and 
increase in their facilities. H. Putnam, 
il. World's Work. 10: 6373-7. Jl. 05. 

Comparative library statistics. A. L. A. 

lUil. 5: 361-3. N. *ii. 

A comparative table of statistics from S2 li- 
braries is presented. "These statistics are 
published partlcuhirly In the hope that they 
may bt; useful in helpinj? the librarian show 
trustees, budpet committees or other city otFi- 
cials, wherein their library falls beiovv t!i»» 
averap:*' in certain particulars, .and tliat th«.y 
may thus become an effective tool in h»'lpincr 
to secure a larprer appropriation or a b«Mter 
balanced budget." 

Library statistics. Harp. W. 49:821. Je. 
10, '05. 

Library statistics. A. T-ancaster. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 9: 500-5. S. '07. 

"Under present conditions it Is unfair to 
compare the issues of one library with those fif 
another, owing: to the diverse conditions undtr 
whicli statistics are compile*!." The lenirth of 
time .'»nd the fines for overdue books vary ron- 
sldeiably. Then there is the question as to 
whether a two volume novel shall be counted 
as one book or two. Systems vary greatly as 
to classes. "Some libraries Include history! bi- 
offrai:hy and travel in one class, while othi^r 
libraries pive each a separate class. Fiction 
in some libraries has a class to Itself, and in 
other libraries it is Included with poetry and 
the drama. Juvenile literature, the pr«^ater 
part of which Is fiction, is treated by some a.s 
a separate cla.'^s, thus apparently lessening? the 
percentage in the fiction Issues. ... In th«> 
reference departments and the rcadins-r»>on-.s 
of tlie various libraries there is a prreaier dis- 
parity In the compilation of statistics than in 
the lending: departments. ' ^ome libraries 
count each time a cyclopedia, dictionary, di- 
rect(iry and other books of reference are n<od 
as an Issue. Other libraries make no count ef 
such usape. Sometimes the use by in«livldu.i! 
read^'rs of current numbers of the niaffnzlnes 
Is m.'ide to count "There Is also tho possibi:- 
ity of Inflatmgr the returns by countins? as is- 
sues loni^ series of books which may be hand- 
ed out to a reader and of which he may have 
practically used only one or two volumes. . . . 
Another section of library statistics which Is 
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Statistics — Co 11 tin ucd. 

very unsatisfactory and usually misleading is 

the computed number of visits paid to the 

reading-rooms for newspapers, magazines and 

periodicals." 

Library statistics; necessary and unneces- 
sary, and the purpose of statistics. W: 
McGill. Lib. Asst. 8: 84-92. My. '11. 

Library statistics can never be exact and 
are often misleading. Many books taken out 
for home u.se are never read. Others may be 
read by .several members of a family. In 
either case one reading is counted for each v61- 
ume. In the compiling of statistics every li- 
brary has its own system. "If statistics are 
to have any comparative value we mu.st agree 
on rules and methods for their compilation 
and the circulation of books should be counted 
in accordance with these rules. . . . Therefore 
it is unfair to compare one place with another, 
owing to the different methods in which sta- 
tistics are compiled." Library reports as now 
issued mean little to the average ratepayer or 
member of a library committee. **He, no 
doubt, wonders if all these elaborate figures, 
showing Issues by months, days, years, classes, 
etc., are not a costly and unneces.sary fad. 
Besides, many of them are quite puzzling to 
a member of a committee — they have a re- 
pellent look, and to judge from the lines ris- 
ing and falling showing the increase and de- 
crea.so of issues, he may wonder if one of the 
pages from the report of the medical officer 
of health showing how he has combated 
and kept down the increase of enteric fever, 
has not crept in by mistake." The impression 
given in the matter of fiction may be false. 
A library is commended as its per cent, of non- 
fiction over fiction increases. Yet another li- 
brary with a high i)ercentage of fiction may 
be issuing novels and stories of a much higher 
grade. "Why not try to classify our novels 
into standard, medium and trash? it has 
been suggested before, and it would be inter- 
esting to see our novels classed like this in 
a report. ... A library in a mill town issu- 
ing 80 per cent, of good fiction circulating 
in the homes of tired working women may be 
doing as good work as one issuing 40 per cent. 
In a more cultured community." Statistics 
should tell their own story if they are to be 
of any value. "Look at some of the Ameri- 
can reports received during the past few weeks. 
The borrowers in one town number about 5,000; 
total issues central and branches, 235,000; and 
yet a volume of statistics of 130 pages is issued, 
but you will not find any statistics showing 
the issues for the year clas.sified by subjects — 
surely one of the very first and most important 
things that a library ought to tell, especially 
as this library Is properly classified. Again, 
they tell the increase in the use of borrowers' 
cards for the year, and the number i)reci.sely 
that had been given out to replace lost or .soiled 
cards, but never a word about how many 
borrowers are In active living touch with the 
library, and that again is one of the few es- 
sential things that one wants to know. Many 
other American libraries fail In the same way 
in respect of offering a mass of inconsequent 
statistics and failure to give the essential 
things in the right way." 

Library statistics of MichiR:an, 1909. Mich. 
Lib. Com. Report. 10: 60-84. 'oQ- 

Plan for the compilation of comparative 
university and college library statis- 
tics. J. T. Gerould. Lib. J. 31: 761-3. N. 
'06. 

Statistics from college libraries are not 
available to date, but at Mr. Gerould's sug- 
gestion a committee has been appointed by the 
college section of the A. T^. A. to gather ma- 
terial for statistics. A series of questions such 
88 might be submitted to college librarians Is 
outlined. 

25 



Public, society, and school libraries; sta- 
tistics for 1903. ( In Report of the com- 
missioner of education for 1903. i : 759- 
1017.) 

Report on college and university library 
statistics. A. L. A. lUil. i ; j6o-6. Jl. 
'07. 

Statistics of free public libraries of Mas- 
sachusetts. 1908-1909. Massachusetts 
Free Pub. Lib. Com. Report. 20: 79-91. 
'10. 

Statistics of libraries in North Carolina. 
N. C. Lib. Bui. 1:28-9. Jc.-Ag. '10. 

Statistics of libraries in the United States. 
Lib. J. 30: 342-3. Je. '05. 

Statistics of public libraries in Minnesota. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 3:2-3. Mr. 
10. 

Statistics of public, society, and school 
libraries. (U. S. llur. of Educ. Hul., 1909, 
no. 5.) O. 2i5p. pa. '09. U. S. Bureau 
of educ. 

Statistics of state libraries, 1907. H. O. 
Brigham. A. L. A. Bui. i: 216-20. Jl. '07. 

Statistics of state libraries. 1908. H. (). 
Brigham. A. L. .\. Bui. 2: 270-6. S. *o8. 

Stealing. See Thefts of books. 

Stock books. See Accession. 

Stock-taking. See Inventory. 

Storage of books. 

*s'm' itlsn Shelf arrangement.. 

Book storage for libraries. F. P. Hill. 

A. L. A. Bui. 3: 140-5. S. '09; Same cond. 

Pub. Lib. 14: 304-7. O. '09. 

"A cooperative spirit should be cultivated be- 
tween state and municipal libraries, so that 
each may reserve its strength for a special line. 
... In a community where transportation Is 
adequate, it is wasteful for libraries to dupli- 
cate, particularly for disused books. Libraries 
within a certain radius should decide on the 
different classes of books that they will collect 
and preserve. Such a plan need not affect the 
purchase of any book currently needed. An A. 
L. A. list of special collections should give to 
each librarian a key to the location of material 
on any subject. By use of Inter-library loans 
the work of scholarly investigators would be 
helped by one or more comprehensive collec- 
tions. In place of 50 Incomplete collections." 
A storage library is a space where little used 
books are compactly but .•systematically shelved 
In the British museum movable, hanging book 
cases are suspended in front of the fixed oases: 
in some libraries room for storage is made bv 
excavating and Installing shelving in sub-base- 
ments, w-hlle other libraries provide separate 
buildings. A system of branch libraries is in 
special need of storage room for books needed 
In quantities from time to time, such as school 
collections: a .stock room where popiilar books 
needed constantly for replacement, books for 
the basis of branch and station collections may 
be housed: and a place to which books that 
havo outlived their usefulness may be sent. 
Collections at branches should consist of live 
and active books. By a system of Interchanging 
among branches, the demands of a whole cltv 
for books that appeal to the limited few msv 
be met. Certain books must be in every branch. 
Certain books useless in one library may be 
valuable in another. 
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Storage of books — Continued. 

Essay on modern methods of book stor- 
age. H. Woodbine. Lib. Assn. Rec. 12: 
446-54. S. '10. 

The stack system used in large libraries In 
America and in some libraries In England, is 
the most economical of all systems in respect 
to space, but presents difficulties In lighting, 
heating, and fire risks. Mr. W. F. Poole ad- 
vocated separate flre-proof rooms with suit- 
able accommodations for readers and a special- 
ist in charge of each room. This theory is 
not practicable in any but very large libi-aries. 
In England double-sided book presses are used 
on the floor and around the walls of refer- 
ence and lending rooms. The shelving is of 
wood, iron or steel, but steel is preferable in 
respect to protection against fire, economy of 
space, and lighting and ventilating. The double 
press should not bo more than 7 feet 6 inches 
in height, and the shelves should be adjust- 
able. Special wall shelving is used for folios 
and quartos and rack shelving is used for 
bound volumes of newspapers. 

Reservoir libraries. N. D. C. Hodges. A. 
L. A. Bui. 3: 145-50. S. '09. 

The establishment of several reservoir li- 
braries in the country would relieve the pres- 
sure for storage room in many libraries, and 
enable all of them to live more commodlously. 
It costs about one dollar to house a volume. 
Space is too costly to be taken up with little 
used volumes. A library could well afford to 
send such volumes to a reservoir library and 
pay the cost of carriage if ever it needed them. 
All the stock of a reservoir library would be 
at the disposal of th«^ contributing libraries. 
Competent reference librarians should be in 
charge. 

Story telling. 

Common sense and the story hour. H. 
E. llasslcr. Lib. J. 30: C76-8. S. '05. 

"Avdid all story telling that doe.s not aim at 
the iniprovt-mLiit of the children's reading." 

Gentle rirt of stor3'-tclIinj^ revived. 
World's Work. 16: 10748. O. 08. 

"Last December Miss Anna C. Tyler formed 
a Junior story-tellers' league in the children's 
room of I'ratt institute library, in I^rooklyn, 
Out of an audience of from forty to sixty chil- 
dren, two junior leagues were formed. They 
all assemble regularly to hear the evening 
story, and the lejigiies meet aiterward. Kacli 
league elects its own ofllcers and conducts its 
own in(etings. The president inUes the names 
of seven or eight of the children i>rest'nt, most 
of whom volunteer to have a st«.»ry ready for 
the next mooting, and of those so <"hosoii tlurre 
have only l)eon a few who have not been ready 
with a story when called upon. . . . There has 
l.ieen but little attempt to dictate to them the 
kind of story that they shall tell, tlie director's 
only retiuost being th.at they sh,-ill nt)t toll silly 
slf>ri''s. Some ol the best Norse, (.Jreek. and 
Indian myths; animal and nature stories by 
Kipling. Soton-Thompson. Chnrlos Dudley War- 
ner, and .lohn ]3urroughs; ']Macl»eth,' *l']vango- 
line,' 'The lady of the hike,' 'A Yankee at King 
Artliur's court.* stories of adventure, and soin«.' 
of the most famous of the fairy t.ales have been 
told — and nearly always well told — l.iy boys and 
girls from ten to fifteen yenrs old. The eliil- 
dren are learning to rend — the carefid search 
thru book alter book for the story they think 
will be the l»est to tell, 'i'he linai selection is 
always their own." 

In the iieighl.)()rlin()d (jf the sImt}- h<'iir. 
M. Palmer. -Minn. l^nb. T.ib. Com. 
Notes. X<>. 5: IJ-4. D. '05. 



Is the story hour within the librarian's 

province? Affirmative. W. C. B. Savers. 

Lib. Asst. 7:72-3. Ja. '10. 

A part of the librarian's function Is that of 
the introducer of books. "The story hour is 
an investment in the brains and ima«:inaUons 
of children. ... A story-telling room is the 
library assistant's training: ground in litera- 
ture." 

Is the story hour within the librarian's 

province? Negative. J. D. Stewart. Lib. 

Asst. 7: 73-4. Ja. '10. 

"Any activities undertaken by a library, in 
addition to its ordinary work must be govern- 
ed by three considerations (1) The cost (in 
relation to the library's income); (2) Its prac- 
tical utility (i.e., no activity should be un- 
dertaken unless it is certain that no other ac- 
tivity of greater value is being set aside in 
its favor); and (3) The work must not form 
part of the duty of some other authority. If 
we test the story-hour by these considerations 
it is quite obvious that it cannot be considered 
a legitimate part of the public library'.s work. 
The story-hour in American libraries, of which 
we hear so much, is largely an overrated sham. 
. . . The story-hour, being as it is. for the 
younger children and forming a distinct part 
of the elementary teacher's work in teaching 
literature, sliould be done at the schools, wher.- 
the individual children are known. The lec- 
ture or talk on books and authors to older chib 
dren can best bo done at the librar>', and is a 
useful part of Its work. I therefore contend 
that the story-hour is within the teacher's, 
and not within the librarian's province." 

Kinds of stories. L. C. Fouchcr. Pub. Lib. 
14: 124-5. Ap. '09. 

The folk lore of all time Is the natural prop- 
erty of every child: without which knowledge, 
everyday allusion and literature would los- 
much of their meaning. "For an untrained 
audience of not docile nature, it is well to ar- 
range stories in progressive grades fvorn the 
catchy to popular, from popular Xd standard, 
and from standard to classical, rath -r tliaii to 
attempt to begin at the to]\ We need stepi.'ing- 
stone stories as well as books." ChlMren of 
the upper ^:rades should be told soinot liinsr o: 
the old story tellers, minstrels and ballad slnu;- 
ers. "In working with newsboys, ir i^ ot'ti^T'. 
wise to allctw Ihem or other childr«'^n of l:ke 
caliber to ehoose the subject about v.-hich they 
wish to hear for their next story." 

List of good stories to tell to cliiMrcn 
under twelve years of a^Q with a brier 
nccouiit of the story hour conducted 
by the children's department. O, p;i. 
3 1 p. '06. Caruccrie Library, Pittsburg:.. 

Systematic story telling was inaugurated ui 
the Pitlsburgh library In lS9r*. "After a lew 
months a chan.yre was seen In the children's 
reading;. The stories had been selected from 
Shakespeare's plays and there v/as an incro k- 
ing demand for books containing the storivs. 
. . . The attendance at all the sjtory hours 
from the autumn of 1900 to the first of Feb- 
ruary 1906 was 10G.039. Story telling to chil- 
dren takes careful training and preparation as 
well as ability on the part of the story toller, 
and this library has always considered the 
training and preparation to be so important 
that all its children's librarians who tell 
stories to children have received special in- 
Ftruetlon in the training school for childre.-^i's 
librarians conducted by the library." 

Lr cal hi>torv in the library story ho-.ir. 
n. G. Thvv'aites. Lib. J. 32: 1 38-9. Ap.; 
Same. Wis. Lib. Bui. 3: 43-4- Jc. '07. 

The exi)eriment of utilizing local history 
themes in tlie story hour has been tried with 
great success in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
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Story telling—Coniimtcd. 

Origin of story telling. R: T. Wyche. Story 
Hour. 1 : 6-10. My. '09. 

Practical results of story-telling in Chica- 
go's park reading-rooms. Mrs. G. 
Thorne-Thomsen. A. L. A. Bui. 3:408- 
10. S. 'og. 

Stories were told in the park field-houses 
where library reading rooms had been estab- 
lished. One story hour a week at each of 
the reading rooms for children below ten year.s 
and one for the older children was attempted. 
Stories were also told In the assembly rooms 
of the schools. Teachers were present at the 
story hour. The aim In this work was "to 
help form the children's taste and thereby 
promote their reading of the best books: to 
Interest the teachers in the children's reading 
outside of school as well as to make the teach- 
ers acquainted with what the library had to 
offer as direct helps in their dally work: to 
assist in the task of awakening a public senti- 
ment In favor of a new policy with reference 
to the library's work for children." 

Purpose and results of telling stories to 
children and the gain to the children 
from different types of stories. E. Ly- 
man. Mich. Lib. Com. Report. 10: 39- 
43. '00: Same. Moderator Topics. 30: 
262-4. D. a, '09. 

"If I w^ere a teacher, I should consider one 
of my greatest assets was the subtle power 
which lies in story-telling to create the bond 
of friendship, the atmosphere of comradeship 
which makes your standards and the children's 
one, and gives to all relations a new breadth 
and understanding based on a point of contact 
entirely outside the sense of something to be 
learned. I cannot conceive of any one refusing 
to tell a story because the children had been 
disobedient, but it has occurred to me that 
there might be times when a bit of fun in the 
fcrm of a story would more satisfactorily ac- 
complish a desired reform than anv amount of 
discipline. ... I know story-telling is much 
valued for the possibility it offers for a return 
from the child in the form of reproduction: 
that has Its T)lace but it should not be allowed 
t'» usurp all story-telling. Some stories ought 
to be told just for the joy they glvo. and not 
pullfd out and dissected the very next time 
opportunity ofTors. Too much story-telling is 
almost entirely lacking In purpose, and seems 
to consist for part of tho repetition, wibatim. 
of a few stories which have little or no rela- 
tion to the life of th.e child and less to art." 

Purpose of story tcllini? in the library. 
Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 6, no. 2: 4-5. 
S. '10. 

Reading of high school hoys and girls. 
P. Chu1)b. Pub. Lib. 16: 134-8. Ap. '11. 

A small boy returned a copy of Church's 
"Stories from Homer" with the disgusted com- 
ment that It was not "up to date." "This In- 
cident served to Impress ui)on me the impor- 
tance of two elements in the literary education 
of the child; the need of laying just the sort of 
basis which the story hour of the mod»>rn li- 
brary is laying by means of the wide rnnge of 
stories, fairy tales, fables, myths and legends 
with which the trained story-teller is equipping 
the children: and In the second place, the im- 
portance of providing also material which re- 
lates to the life and experiences of the child In 
his own time and environment. It Is because 
the home and the fathers and mothors and 
nurses of to-day no longer sup]>ly this ma- 
terial and this basic litojary education that 
the teacher, the story-teller and the library are 
called upon to make good the loss." 



Report on story telling; symposium. Lib. 
J. 35: 404-12. S. '10. 

"In Boston storytelling In the playgrounds 
Is under the direction of a special teacher ap- 
pointed in 1909. The teacher of storytelling 
works in cooperation with the teachers of 
dramatics and of folk dancing. The visits of 
the special teachers added interest and novelty, 
but it Is felt that every playground teacher 
should be able to tell stories effectively. Story- 
telling, therefore, is considered a part of the 
daily work of the playground assistant. . . . 
In the children's room of the Pratt Institute 
free library, storytelling and reading aloud 
have had a natural place since the opening of 
the new library building In 1896. Years before 
this library was built the lot on which it 
stands was appropriated as a playground by 
the children of the neighborhood — a neighbor- 
hood that has been gradually transformed by 
the life of the institution which is the center 
of interest. The recognition of the necessity 
for play and the value of providing a place for 
it — children now play freely in the park on the 
library grounds — exercised a marked influence 
on the conception of work to be done by this 
children's library and upon its subsequent de- 
velopment. The children's librarian was never 
allowed to forget that the trustees had been 
boys in that very neighborhood and remem- 
bered how boys felt. It was evident from the 
outset that the children's room was to be made 
of living Interest to boys and grlrls who were 
very much alive to other things than books. 
Trobably more suggestions were gain«*d from 
looking out of windows, and from walks in the 
neighborhood and beyond it, than from any 
other sources. . . . The children's librarian 
plans for the story hour, and does much of the 
storytelling herself; but from time to time some 
one from the outside world Is Invited to come 
and tell stories in order to give the children a 
change, an<l to give breadth and balance to the 
library's outlook upon the story Interests of 
boys and girls. Listening as one of the group 
has greatly strengthened the feeling of com- 
radshlp between children's librarian and chil- 
dren, and the stories have been enjoyed more 
keenly than as if one person had told them all. 
. . . In Chicago the Institutions in connec- 
tion with which storytelling is carried on are: 
the Chicago public library, the municipal parks 
and playgrounds, social settlements, vacation 
schools. Institutional churches, hospitals, and 
the United charities. The private organizations 
supporting the storytelling movement finan- 
cially, by the employment of special story- 
tellers, are: the Library extension story hour 
committee, the Permanent school extension 
t'ommlttee. the Library committee, the Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution and various 
women's clubs of Chicago. ... In Cleve- 
land storytelling has been carried on in the 
playgrounds and summer schools for several 
years. Since 1907 the work of playground lead- 
ers has been supplemented by storytelling done 
by public library assistants who visit the play- 
RTOunds by invitation, and who are sch.eduled 
for this work as a part of their regular library 
duties. ... In Jamaica, Long Island, on'* 
T)layground has been opened in the borough of 
Queens. Stor>'telling was introduced into the 
branches of the public library In 1908, and was 
at first carried on entirely by the supervisor of 
work with children as a means of putting her- 
.«=^elf in touch with the children and library as- 
sistants. . . . The professional storyteller 
lias played a large part in the successful es- 
tablishment of storytelling, and Is destined to 
play a still larger part in the future develop- 
ment of the work In playgrounds and other in- 
stitutions, by raising the standards of the play- 
ground library, or settlement worker, who Is 
expected to tell stories. This she will do not 
by elaborating methods and artifices to bo Imi- 
tated, but by frank criticism of native ability, 
by inspiring courses in story literature, and 
by proper training of the much neglected 
speaking voice. The sooner we cease to be- 
lieve that 'anybody can tell a story' the better 
for storvtelllng In every Institution undertak- 
ing It. A candidate for a given nositlon may 
be required to have storytelling ability, but no 
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LvlIlRK. Exercises 

aa Iho practice o( hcsIph Io ihe piano 

. tiut neither Is to lie reKardei] as a 
ol pleusure tu the listener. 

■ and story telling. E, P. St, John. 



*6oc. Pilgritii press, 'oq. 
Siory hour, A. W. Clark. Lib. J, 34: 164- 
5. Ap. '09. 

The lileul uluco tor the slory hour Is Ihe chil- 
dren's room. The children do not feel that they 
«.rB HnInK to a. free show where they will get 
■omclhInK for nolhlnic. The story alioiild mean 
liooks to the children and should lead to the In- 
Rides, not the outsldes ot liooks. The slor; hour 
should have a natural and inrormal beKinnlnK, 
Bnnic SBHirday morning the oWldren's librarian 
niiKlit fpiiher a tew children about her and show 
them the first wild (lower and encourage them 10 
Ipjirii more about It from nature and trom books. 
Thnt subject should be "ohosen which will make 
the Btronsest appeal and hold the Interest ot 
the Brealest number of children." Thfi 



Story hour. E. Lyman. Wis. Lib. Bt 
4-6. Ja. 'OS. 

"The Inauguration ot the story hour is 
Ihe erasplng ot an opportunity, llrst ot a 
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a love tor beautiful form, la Ititrodui 
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Ot speelai signlfleance are good 1 .... 

slon can be deepened by picture bullelins mm 
exhibitions of pictures. Hallowe'en, Election 
day, ThanksglvInK day, Christmas. Uncoln's 
and Washington's birthdays. St. Patrick's day, 
and Uny day were chosen as a basis tor stories, 
"I want to feel at home always In my children's 
room: I never tike to put anything Into It which 
does not seem 10 belong there: I do not like to 
have anything going on In the room which would 

--el ill at ease, as a child or as a itmwn 

. There are certain practical 1 
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sucwsstul story hour. Like every other form 
oC work It requires clear definition of purpose 
and plan and careful orgunlxallon of racUlod. 
however simple the method may be. Next in 
Importance to scouring the right pcrsac to tell 
a BloTT Is the formation of the right kind of a 

Cup to listen to II. The group for our stirry 
IF (ms been formed In three different «rKy«. 
s by age. making three divisions, four 
ears: eight years (0 eleven or twelve 
: and twelve to sixteen years. ... A see* 
lethod Is by school grade; this we adopted 
connection with the lectures. The third Is 
the basis of special Interest In the subject. 
In the rase nf Mr. Beard's story hour "■ 
was limited to boys who uia 
books, and again In the esse of Ihe 
uus Diuurs, when the boys and girls wlio owned 
dogs were especially favorod. . . . The Orsi at- 
ticntlal Is that some one shall believe In It heart 
and soul, and since the way to that belief Ilea 
far back In childhood, there Is no alternative but 
to get back Into one's own childhood; the next 
step la to muster all one's resources and pre- 
pare to make them tell toward the desired ob- 
ject; and tinally, to take all the things one is 

..I. .„ j„ personally, (Ind people who can do 

■ order the work that It will aeem 
n Kuxy unu pleasant thing to come Into It as 
story-teller,'' 

Story hour in libraries. H. U. Price. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 347-g. N. '07. 

"In inaugurB:tlng a story hour It Is geaerallr 
tie to begin with stories which you feel sut« 
■ill Interest Ihe children at once, preferably 
le old, old folk-lore tales. Later you may 
1.1. .„ ..^ t),g Norse legends, the Greek Mo- 
Arthurlan cycle, the Charlemagne 
Robin Hood stories and the tales 
from Sliakeapeare. devoting a winter to each 
cycle. In learning your story read It over 
many times, then tejl It aloud." The first ot 
November la a good time to begin ihU work: 
then close by the first of April. Twenty chil- 
dren Is an Ideal group. "More than io at one 
time ia a dsjigcrous experiment. The personal 
comfort of the children and the proper ventlla- 
I are Im^rtant factors In th« 
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are near, end will be reached by the same tal«a. 
We must be methodical In this as In nil our 
library work, and have our campaign well 
planned before we begin." 

Story hour: M. Ely. Children's Library. 
Ohio State Lib. 6-7. 

"One of the greatest blessings of Ihe story 
hour Is the change that It works I ■' - ■-■■ 



Stnry hour .symposiuiTi. M 
Com. Notes. 3: 114-5. D. "it. 

Story tellers' league. World's Work. 
10413-4. Jl. '08. 
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I Its beginning 
summer school 
ilty. Knojo-Ule. 
Z-OW teachers 



Tenn. Out of the more I 

There, a group freqm-ntly n.^. , ., .,, 

twilight to tell stories. These meetings had & 
serious purpose, but Ihey were free and Infor- 
mal. The tcachars sat on the grass, and each 
one told a story as shs might feel disposed. . . . 
.-!._ „.. — .1 _. (],g,g meetings grew tiora 



Story hour. Annual rcpl. W-ishitigtoti free 
library, Hagcrsiown, Maryland. 1907- 

a p. 23-6. 

A list of Ihe subjects used tor the story hour 
throughout the year. 



two hundred a 

losed a forma. 

The purpose 



had 






■St atori^es for eduf — 

c and sympathy tor the chll- 



two doien to 

to discover lii 
and In lite th. 
toll them wltl 

drcn, and to bring logethef Iri stoiy circles 
who love to hear and tell a good story, the kln- 
dergartners, teachers, church workers, children's 
librarians, and those whose hearts are aflro nllh 
this work that they might Impart Its spirit to 
others. . . . Those who went out from the In- 
spiration of those meetings were quick to setxe 
upon its educational possibilities, and returning 
home oi^aniied ihcir friends and pupils Into lo- 
cal leagues tor similar work and pleasure. . . . 
Now, there are doxrns of such Ivagues reaching 
tram New York to Texas, The Inleresi the 
children take In the Work reveola One Of the 
greatest possibilities, for <is a child likes to build 
a bouse with clay, sand, or wood, and In doing 
so educates himself, so he likes to take a word 
here and a phrase there and with voice and ges- 
ture build an Ideal world, peopling It with Itle 
as he sees It, 'Whi>n a child or on adult retells 
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Story telling — Continued. 

stories that Uiey have heard or read, they show 
reflection, meditation, celt-reliance, creation, 
growth. A story never really becomes your own 
until you tell it to someone else." 

Story-telling. O. E. C. Lib. World. 13: 
168-70. D. '10. 

The idea of the story hour has not met 
with entire approval in England wiiere such an 
activity is believed to be out.side the province 
of the public library. "It is certain that if 
the child is given a free choice he will select 
for him.<?elf books whicli deal with legends, and 
the deeds which were done in the brave days 
of old. The librarian could stock his library 
with fairy tales, stories from mythology, sto- 
ries of ancient heroes, daring alike in love and 
war, and even then he would not have sufficient 
to satisfy the craving of the normal child — 
at any rate, of the normal English child. Tales 
of the methods used, by American librarians 
to awaken the interest of the child in the book, 
come to us across the waters and cause some 
astonishment, for the problem of the English 
librarian is not how to awaken an interest 
in the book — even in the right book — 
but how to satisfy the interest which exists." 

Story telling — a public library method; 
reprinted from the proceedings of the 
Child conference for research and wel- 
fare (Worcester, Mass.), 1909. 3p. F. J. 
Olcott. 

Story-telling in libraries. J: C. Dana. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 349-51. N. '08. 

The writer contends that much of the time 
spent in the story hour could be more profit- 
ably used in instructing the teachers in the use 
of the library and in the knowledge of chil- 
dren's literature, and, if need be, in the art of 
stcft-y-telling. 

Story telling in public libraries. L. C. 
Foucher. Story Hour. 1:10-4. My.; 
Same cond. Pub. Lib. 14: 124-5. Ap. '09. 

y Story-telling in the Brooklyn public li- 
brary. L J. Duff. A. L. A. Bui. 3:415- 
7. S. '09. 

"Given ideal conditions, and a trained story- 
teller, with love, talent, and time for her 
work, we feel that the story hour offers oppor- 
tunities not to be slighted. I'nder other con- 
ditions, we should say that there are other ac- 
tivities open to the library worker with children 
which would be likely to prove more profitable. 
In acquiring a thoro acquaintance with her 
books, in establishing a mothers' club such as 
that conducted by the East Liberty branch of 
the Carnegie librar>' of Pittsburg, in prepar- 
ing book talks for the mothers' clubs of near- 
by kindergartens, in making herself better ac- 
quainted with schools, not only thru school 
visiting, but also thru familiarity with the syl- 
labuses of various grades, in more extensive 
home visiting, and in closer co-operation with 
the manifold institutions for social betterment 
in the neighborhood of her library, the average 
children's librarian will find sufficient outlet 
for her energy and will accomplish the greatest 
good, to the greatest number, at the least cost." 

Story-telling in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg. A. I. Ilazeltine. A. L. A. 
Bui. 3:413-5- S. '09. 

Story-telling in the Cleveland public li- 
brary. R. Gymer. A. L. A. Bui. 3:417- 
9. S. '09. 

"The story hour must be wisely planned in 
its relation to the work as a whole. Over- 
enthusiastic persons who imagine that with 
a story hour a library must be doing good 
work with children have found that such 



things as time and place should have been tak- 
en into consideration before organizing a story 
hour that proved a hindrance instead of a 
help. Order is the fundamental requisite of a 
library, and the story hour should be conducted 
in a manner to preserve order rather than to 
make it more diflacult to maintain. If there Is 
no room within easy access where the story 
may be told, if the library occupies restricted 
quarters and It is impossible to arrange to have 
the children come when the library is closed to 
adults, it is far better to do without a story 
hour altogether and to depend upon Individual 
work in directing the children's reading." 

Story-telling in the New York public li- 
brary. A. C. Moore. A. L. A. Bui. 3: 410- 
3- S. '09. 

"Forming an estimate of the practical re- 
sults of the story- telling in the New York pub- 
lic library during these Introductory years, I 
would give first place to Its effects upon the 
work of the assistants and of the supervisor. 
Any form of work that takes assistants out of 
ruts and sets them to reading and thinking, 
and talking over what they read In a 
natural manner Is worth considering. 
I believe that it should be considered first, be- 
cause the full value of a story told to children 
can come only thru the intellectual appreciation 
of the story by the person who tells it and a 
quick perception of its effect upon those who 
listen to it. The second result I would con- 
sider to be the increased sense of pleasure in 
the children's room, and in the selection of 
their books on the part of the children, and 
the beginnings of a real effect upon the taste in 
reading. The last point Is best illustrated by 
the groups of older boys and girls to whom 
stories have been told regularly. The third 
and last result Is the interest aroused, both 
inside the library and outside, among library 
assistants and their families; children and their 
I)arents; school princii>als and teachers; social 
workers; and people in general." 

Story telling traveling libraries. Li. Lib. 

Q. 6: 156. Ap. '11. 

The Iowa library commission has added a 
story telling library to its traveling library 
collection. The collection consists of the best 
books for story tellers and is accompanied by 
a program for a series of story hours. 

Suggestions for five minute stories. E. 
L. Power. Li. Lib. Q. 5: 72-3^ 88-90. Ja., 
Ap. '06. 

Telling stories to children. M. G. Quig- 
ley. Pub. Lib. 10:351-3. Jl. '05. 

"The primary object of .«tory-telling to chil- 
dren is to develop their imagination, cultivate a 
taste for good literature and direct them to those 
books which they would not otherwise read if 
left to themselves. Any story that is worth tell- 
ing is worthy of good preparation. . . . Know 
the story so thoroughly and be so interested in 
it that you forget time and place. It is best, 
however to confine the time to 20 minutes, and 
not longer than 30 minutes. It is better, too. if 
you cnn, not to have more than 25 or 30 chil- 
dren in the group. . . . Much of the success of 
the story lies in its informality. . . .To be ef- 
fective, the story should always be told, never 
read." 

Telling stories to children. T. Hitchler. 

Pub. Lib. 12: 89-91. Mr. '07. 

A story told to tempt the curiosity of the 
children Is related. 

L'seful books on story telling. Vermont 
Lib. Com. Bui. 6, no. 2: 5. S. '10. 

What stories shall we tell to children? H. 
Rhodes, il. Ladies* H. J. 26: 26. Ap. '09. 

The ending of a story should be carefully 
considered. The Pied piper of Hamelin is un- 
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Story telling — Continued, 
suitable because Innocent children were lured, 
through music, from home and parents, and 
were not returned — a sad and unjust ending. 
Nonsense stories have their place in education. 
Story telling in libraries is a means of directing 
children's reading. 

Work with children and schools in the 

Portland, Oregon, public library. H. E; 

Hassler. Lib. J. 30: 214-5. Ap. '05. 

"For Labor day it was decided to bring for- 
ward some phase of the world's work, and the 
textiles were chosen. Around the great fire- 
place in the children's room was arranged a 
set of bulletins illustrating by means of simply 
worded descriptions, and tlie acutal specimens of 
the materials in various stages, the proceroes 
employed in reducing wool on the pelt and flax 
in the strand to worsted goods and to linen 
thread. The silk bulletin Included the seed- 
like eggs, various stages uf the silk worm it- 
self, the chrysalis, the cocoon and different 
stages of the silk. A quaint spinning wheel was 
used during the story-hour and the children 
seemed much interested in it. The third grade 
teachers of our city schools, who were about to 
take up the subject of clothing in their home 
geography classes became interested in the ex- 
hibit, and at their request the textile stories were 
repeated to about forty of them who came to 
the children's room one evening. Subsequently 
nearly every one of these teachers made ar- 
rangements to bring their classes to the room 
during school hours, for the textile stories. These 
classes contain from 12 to 85 children, and re- 
sulted in many new members for the children's 
department. It was at that time that the teach- 
ers began to ask for application blanks to dis- 
tribute among their pupils, and to encourage 
them to Join the library. ... In the autumn of 

1903. a scries of Greek stories was begun on 
Friday afternoons. . . . With the beginning of 

1904, the biographical calendar was Introduced 
and story hours were held on from four to six 
birthdays each month. The subjects ranged from 
Julius Caesar to Edward the Seventh; from Mi- 
chaelangelo to Miss Alcott, and In no way in- 
terfered with the Greek stories. . . . The soldier 
story hour has been based on Creapy's Fifteen 
decisive battles and illustrated by an elaborate 
set of bulletins on the ancient, the mediaeval 
and the modern soldier. . . . Some old Springfield 
rifles have been loaned us and are stacked near 
the bulletin, and the sabres which are crossed 
On the bunting draped mantle add to the mili- 
tary' effect." 

Subject classification. Brown's. See Clas- 
sification — Brown's .Subject classifica- 
tion. 

Subject headings. 

See also Cataloging; Catalogs; Indexing. 

A. L. A. subject headings. E. Crawford. 
Pub. Lib. 12: 312-5. 343-4, 3^3-5- O.- 
D.: .Same. Lib. J. 32:435-6, 500-1, 560-1. 

O.-D. '07. 
Open letter bv the editor of the A. L. A. List 
of subject headings asking for suggestions and 
detailed Information on subject headings. 

Australian cataloging. Lib. Work, i: 69- 
70. Mr. '07. 

ITcadinc^s and subheadings for the Index 
to the federal statutes; prepared by the 
law library; draft of a classification 
prepared for the approval of the judi- 
ciary committees of congress under act 
of congress, approved June 30. 1906, 
and submitted for the criticism^ of all 
who have occasion to use the indexe<i 
to the federal statutes. U. S. Library 
of congress. Q. iii, 3-797P- pa. $1.25. *o6. 
Supt. of doc. 



List of subject headings for use in diction- 
ary catalogs; ed. by M. J. Bnggs, 3d ed. 
398p. $2.sa 'II. A. L. A. 

Subject-headings. Lib. J. 31: C236-7. Ag. 
'06. 

Subject headings. Pub. Lib. 12: 136-9. Ap. 

'07. 

A consideration of the proposed revision of 
tbe A. L. A. list of subject headings. 

Subject headings. H. R. Mead. Lib. J. 

35: 505. N. '10. 

The feasibility of showing which are the 
latest books on a subject and which the best 
books Is discussed. Zoology— Best books Is 
cited aa a model for a aubject heading. 

Subject headings for state documents. A. 
R. Hasse. Lib. J. 31: C123-6. Ag. '06. 

Miss Hasse raises the question of duplication 
of entries especially in regard to documents re- 
lating to law. In the case of treaties and ar- 
bitration tribunals she recommends merging 
author and subject entries. FV)r example she 
would abandon airthor entries for all treaties 
and concentrate all material under Treaties in 
a dictionary catalog, or under International 
law. Treaties, in a classed catalog. The ar- 
rangement would be first "general collections 
then collections by country, and then single 
treaties in chronological order." There should 
then be "references from Country. Treaties, 
from personal compilers and from popular name 
of treaty." The text and the literature about 
a treaty should be kept together. In the same 
way arbitration proceedings might be entered 
under Boundaries. International disputes; Fish- 
eries International disinites, etc. with cross 
references. 

Subject headings in dictionary catalogs. 
W: W. Bishop. Lib. J. 31: C113-23. Ag. 
'06. 

The end In view In subject catalog work 
should be rapid and easy consultation of the 
catalog by the user. This can be secured only 
by the most careful planning, by having a well 
laid out policy and sticking to It. "The one es- 
sential for securing continuity and correctness 
in subject work Is definition of the subjeoi. 
heading combined with sharp directions as to 
its use in the library's practice." Encyclope- 
dias are of great value in choosing suoject 
headings, which should be specific and not gen- 
eral. General headings should only be used 
for general treatises. Because it is easier to 
use general than specific headings, constant 
vlgrilance must be exercised In this direction. 
Form divisions when thoroly made and kept up 
to date are a great help In reference work. 
Classification of fiotlon as U. S. Histor>', Civil 
war. Fiction. Is often a great help. Books may 
often be considered from the vle\^T>oint of the 
country described and also from that of the 
subject treated, as for Instance a work on the 
geologry of Texas. Mr. Bishop advocates re- 
stricting the entries under a country or region 
to topics which have only a local Interest He 
\*v)ul(i make the entry for the above work un- 
der Geology, thus following the practice of the 
British museum and the I-.ibrary of congress. 
Then consistently the national adjective must 
be cut out and Instead of having French an 
we would have Art. France, tho French lit- 
erature and French language had better be re- 
tained. The practice of encyclopedias I? 
against extensive use of the national adjective. 
Despite Its convenience Inversion of headings 
is a pernicious prar?tlce. Geogrranhlcal terms 
have to be defined, as America for example. 
What does It include? Again there are diffi- 
culties about regions which have ceased lu 
represent present political conditions, as Po- 
land. There should be a well defined policy 
in using ancient geographical designations 
which have no modem eoulvalents. It is bet- 
ter to make carefully worded explanations than 
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Subject headings — Continued. 
to use "see also" references tho probably they 
cannot be wholly eliminated from the catalog. 
Indefinite headingrs suohi as "the west" should 
be avoided. "The catalog must either distin- 
gruish books whose value for the subject is 
purely historical, or it must arrange its cards 
chronologically (by author) putting the latest 
works first. ... in formal political history and 
in economic history as well the sources should 
certainly be distinguished from the recent 
treatises. . . . Revision and coordination of 
subject headings should be definitely assigned 
to one person." The chief reference librarian 
should be in constant touch with the cataloger 
who settles on the subject headings. "An up- 
to-date list of subjects with adequate defini- 
tions kept on cards, i? an absolute necessity in 
a well-ordered catalog department." 

Subscription books. 

See also Book busring. 

Wisdom and economy of buying of siib- 

«?cription agents. P. B. Wright. Pub. 

Lib. 13: 166-7. My. *o8. 

Shun the subscription book agent as a rule. 
Of course many books published on the sub- 
scription plan should be in every library, but 
if the library waits awhile they may be ob- 
tained at greatly reduced prices. 

Subscription libraries. 

Brief note on an experiment in connec- 
tion with a subscription library. S: 
Smith. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 19-23. ja. *o8. 

At Sheffield. England, the difficult problem of 
supplying the public with the latest and best 
books has been partially solved by subscribing 
for one hundred volumes of high -class books — 
not fiction — for an annual payment of £35. 
"The books are interchangeable at any period, 
in any quantities, carriage paid both ways, and 
we have always a hundred volumes at our dis- 
posal. These are entered in a special stock- 
book, and a separate issue register is also kept." 
The llbrarv made these arrangements with W. 
H. Smith and Son, Ltd. "The books are avail- 
able to all borrowers without distinction or fa- 
voritism, and as the borrowers' tickets can be 
used at any library, the books circulate Just 
as freely among the readers at the branches as 
they do at tlie central where they are displayed 
in a special book case on the lending library 
counter." The plan allows of the personal in- 
spection of books before purchase and brings 
to the library many citizens who are readers of 
high-class books. Many of tho books are pur- 
cha.««ed in.«tead of returned. 

Subscription library and the state. N. Y. Li- 
braries. 1 : 226-8. JI. '09. 

state authorities are concerned with the es- 
tablishment of free public libraries. Subscrip- 
tion libraries are essentially private affairs, and 
state library officials can have no more to do 
with them than with the private library of an 
Individual. There is no room for doubt that a 
free public library is of more service to a com- 
munity than a subscription library. 

Summer school certificates. 

Report of the committee on summer 
school certificates, 1908. A. L. A. Bui. 
2: 31T-2. S. '08. 

Sunday opening. 

Development of the Sunday librarv. J. C. 

MoflFet. World To-Day. 11: T2i'6-8. N. 

'06; Same. Lib. J. 32: 112-3. Mr. '07. 

The tendency among libraries is unmistak- 
ably toward Sunday opening and toward longer 
hours of opening on that day. Very few li- 
braries issue books on Sundays. 



Open on Sundays. Wis. Lib. Bui. 4: 42. 

Mr. '08. 

Two employers of labor in Belolt Inaugurated 
the experiment" of Sunday opening, sacrificing 
their own leisure in order that their workingr 
people might have access to the library on the 
only day when they could visit it. These em- 
ployers considered the Sunday opening a great 
success. 

Statements from college librarians, who, 
while not having Sunday opening, fa- 
vor it. A. L. A. Bui. i: 266-7. Jl. '07. 

Sunday and holiday opening. Lib. J. 32; 

103-7. Mr. *07. 

Stitcments are given by eleven large libra- 
ries concerning the need for opening on Sundays 
and holidays and the results of such opening. 
Philadelphia alone opposes Sunday opening. 
The reports show that the different parts of 
large cities differ in their needs. "Boston and 
Brooklyn, and in part New York, issue books 
for home use on Sundays. All the others are 
open for reading and reference only. . . . Open- 
ing alt day on Sunday seems generally to be 
considered unnecessary." The expense of Sun- 
day opening is a very serious problem. "Theo- 
retically very few librarians object to opening 
a library as many hours of every day in the 
year as people want it open, but with funds 
that are always limited and with constantly 
growing demands for Increase in salaries, in 
book funds, and indeed in almost everything, 
the question of hours becomes one of practi- 
cability or expediency." With one exception 
the eleven librarians reporting on it believe 
Sunday opening desirable and feasible. In gen- 
eral the service is volunteered and extra pay 
is given, tho sometimes the evening staff take 
care of the Sunday and holiday work. 

Sunday opening. Mrs. A. A. Lamb. Minn. 

Pub. Lib. Notes. 9: 32-3. D. '06. 

At Litchfield, ^finn., Sunday opening has 
proved successful. Books are not given out 
for circulation, and the library is open only In 
the aft»irnoon. In some libraries the trustees 
take charge on Sunday, in others the women's 
clubs do the work on that day. 

Sunday opening in Vermont. Vermont 
Lib. Com. 3: 5-6. Mr. '08. 

The experiment of Sunday opening has proved 
successful in the four llbi-aries which report on 
it. 

Sunday opening of free libraries. A. C. 
Shaw. Lib. Assn. Rec. 8: 79-88. Mr. '06. 

The Birmingham. England, library has been 
opened on Sundays from 3 till 9 p. m., since 
1872. "In 1873 the average issue on Sundays 
was 273. in 1883 tho issue had grown to 588, in 
1893 it was 424. and in 1903-4 it has increased 
to 1,002." In 1902 a wing of the lending library 
was opened for boys who come principally to 
look at the Illustrated papers. Though they 
do not read much they are certainly better em- 
ployed there than they would be in running the 
streets. Artisans and shopmen are more num- 
erous in proportion on Sundays than on week 
days. Figures show "the reading on Sundays 
is of a more recreative and less studious 
character than in the week." "When we re- 
member the kind of homes in which some of 
our fellow-citizens live, wnen we remember 
too the numbers of young men away from 
home influences who are resident in great 
cities, it seems to me that libraries in provid- 
ing them on Sundays with a place to read in, 
and books to read are doing what may well 
be called a noMo work." "The question to be 
considered is not now so much 'is it right' on 
'Is it wrong,* but is the use likely to be made 
of the library on Sunday commensurate with 
Its; cost. ... In the case of a library whose 
resources are already absorbed to the last 
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Sunday opening — Continued. 
penny, it would be unwise to incur the addi- 
tional expense entailed by Sunday opening. . . 
In ail great centres of population Sunday 
opening is desirable, and the library is 
scarcely doing its full work unless some such 
provision is made." 

Sunday opening of libraries; symposium. 
Lib. Assn. Rec. 7: 580-4. N. '95. 

Sunday school libraries. 

Reading list on the extension of the pub- 
lic library, with notes. News Notes of 
Cal. Lib. 3: 133-4. Ap. '08. 

Sunday schools and libraries. 

Public library as an aid in Sunday school 

work. Lib. J. 31: 717-8. O. '06. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the library sends 
word to the ministers that it is ready to pre- 
I)are lists of booi^s helpful in studying the Sun- 
day school lessons, and invites co-operation by 
the teachers. 



Tariff. 

Duty-free importation by college and in- 
corporated libraries. Lib. J. 32: 502-4. 
N. '07. 

Resolutions with regard to the proposed 
tariff on books. Lib. J. 34: 14. Ja. '09. 

Tariff on books. Pub. Lib. 14: 58-9. F. '09. 

The trustees of the New Yorlt public library 
have entered a i)rotest against the "proposal of 
the New York typothetio to raise the tarlfC on 
books, and lessen the free list allowed to li- 
braries." 

Tax for libraries. 

Sir oho State aid to libraries. 

Basis of support of orjj^anizations for 
public library work. V. V. Hopper. Pub. 
Lib. 16: 23S-44. Jc. '11; Same. A. L. A. 
Bui. 5: 14^-54. Jl. 'n; Same coiul. Lib. 
J. 36: 406-10. A jr. '11. 

The author i)roi>oses a dual system of taxa- 
tion for libruy piirjxises, viz., a state tax to 
be used in supporting a central library system, 
consisting of a commls.«:ion and state library 
which shall aid all libraries in the state; and 
a county tax to meet estimated exjiensos of 
individual libraries in each county. 

Basis of taxation for public libraries. J. 

H. Canfield. Lib. J. 31: C36-40. Ai?. '06. 

The public librar.v as well as the public 
school is an inte;;ral part of one preat system 
of public and free education and as such the 
tax f')r It "must be defended upon precisely 
the same prounds as we defend the tax for the 
public schools." 

I^>CKinninj.rs of public libraries supported 
by taxation. M. C. Dyer. Pub. Lib. 10: 
458-60. N. 05. 

How the rate limit affects the public li- 
braries (if the .smaller towns. W: J. 
Willcock. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 10: 1^-^-6], 
Ap. '08. 

"Tho act of IS.-.- provided that the library 
rat^^ should not exceed one penny in the pound, 



and althoucrh a period of fifty- two years has 
passed since then, the library rate remains the 
same, except in a few instances where some of 
the richer corporations have obtained powers to 
levy more under special acts. ... Of late the 
work of the public libraries thruout the country 
has spread in directions which were not even 
thought of twenty or thirty years oro. N«''w 
they work In conjunction with the elementary 
schools, administer school libraries, provide 
children's reading-rooms, organise lectures, 
either of their own or in connection with the 
University extension society, co-operate In many 
instances with the national home-reading union, 
and form valuable technical and special collec- 
tions. All of these, it may be noted, are addi- 
tions to the ordinary lending librar>' and news- 
room work. In libraries where most, or all, of 
the above are in operation the fln.ancial resour- 
ces are taxed to the utmost to make both ends 
meet, and to carry out efficiently the work of 
the library in all departments. . . . The de- 
mands upon the resources of the library are in- 
creasing daily. Yet the wherewithal to supply 
the demands is stationary" notwithstanding the 
fact that the numerous Carnegie buildings take 
a far larger share of the library income for their 
maintenance than the old buildings did. "The 
second dancrer which threatens further t^ cur- 
tall and cripple the progress of the public li- 
brary Is the liability to be rated." 

Lopric of library tax. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
186-7. Ja. '09. 

Procedure in obtaining extension of rat- 
ing power for public library purposes. 
S. A. Pitt. Lib. World. 13: 368-9. Je. 
'II. 

Why the free library should be support- 
ed by public tax. N. Y. Libraries, i: 
84. Ap. '08. 

"(1) Such a tax puts the library on the right 
basis as a public institution. ... (2) The state 
as a whole rai>*cs nionev by taxation for the aid 
and encouracrement of libraries and thus estab- 
lishes the library tax as a state policy. It is 
an anomaly that a villa.ge should receive tl^c 
aid of a state tax for Its library while refusing a 
loca' tax. . . . (:\) The TIbrarv .^upportctl by 1 - 
cal taxation ceases to be a charity, contributed 
by the few to the many, and becomes the right 
and property of all. ... (4) Taxation Is the 
eitsie.st and fairest way to rals»^ the neod<^'l 
money. . . . (.") It adds disrnitv to tbc Hhr- rv 
and Increases the respect in which it Is held. 
. . . fG) A stated tax, yielding a known and 
fixed income, enables th.- trustf»e<: t'» pMisu- a 
consistent and stable plan for library develop- 
ment, such as is impossible where the income 
is dependent on fluctuating Impuls-^ or effort. 
(7) There is no village tax levied from which 
the people can get so large a return for so lit- 
tle money." 

Taxation of libraries and museums. 

Exemption of public libraries and inn-o- 
ums from rates and taxes. IT. W. Fo- 
varp:ue. Lib. Assn. Rec. 10: 103-10. V- 
'08. 

"The following requirements must be 5:ati>fied 
to entitle any building to exemption under thi? 
clause: (1) It must be the property of a lltcr.iry 
or scjentilic institution, r:nd hv use<| .«<o1elv f- r 
the purposes of such institution; (2> it must b»» 
free. i.e.. no charge Is to be made for any In- 
struction; (3) It must not be occupied by any 
ofP.cer of the institution, nor bj' any person pay- 
ing rent for the same." 

Teachers and libraries. See Libraries and 
schools; Pedagogical libraries. 
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Technical literature. 

See also Agricultural literature; Interna- 
tional catalogue of scientific literature: Libra- 
ries, Use of by the public: Scientific literature: 
Special libraries; Trade catalogs; Workingmen 
and the library. 

• 

Advantages of the public library to the 

technical man. C. W. Whitney. Kansas 

City Pub. Lib. Quar. 7: 3-6. Ja. '07. 

**It Is the province of the library to supply 
to the students of technology, through books, 
instruction in the vnrious branches of technol- 
ogy which cannot be obtained in the schools 
of technoIog>% in the shops nor in offices." 
The library should also supply "books for the 
beginnfr, as well as the advanced works for 
the theoretical student. . . . The librarian may 
not always be the best judge as to the selec- 
tion of technical and special scientific works." 
In that case he should consult with an expert 
on the subject. He should also consult cata- 
logs on science. 

Aids to the technical and industrial work- 
er — a beginning. G: H. Evans. Lib. J. 
34: 100-3. ^^^' 'o9- 

The idea of the technical library is to help a 
"poor workman to become a good workman, a 

food workman to become a master of his craft." 
ts mission is particularly to those who must 
learn by doing and have no time to attend tech- 
nical schools, though it may be of service to 
the trained worker also. The selection of books 
for such a library is difficult. "The first and 
most useful help was found in the Preliminary 
report of the committee on technical books for 
libraries of the Society for the promotion of en- 
gineering education, which includes, broa'dly 
speaking, engineering, electricity, chemistry, 
transportation, building, and mining in their 
different applications. These books are, care- 
fully graded according to their nature and dif- 
ficulty into four classes." Lists from the li- 
braries of Pratt Institute, Braddock, Duquesne, 
Springfield and Providence also were useful. 
After collecting the books, people must be 
taught that such books are to be had, and how 
to use them. . 

Bibliographical aids to the use of the 
current literature of science. C. J. Barr. 
A. L. A. Bui. i: 129-32. Jl. '07. 

Criteria for selection of technical litera- 
ture. E. F. Stevens. A. L. A. Bui. 3:259- 
62. S. '09. 

As aids in selection buying lists published 
In technical magazines or by libraries are 
available. These include "a $500 technical li- 
brary in Technical literature, now Engineering 
digest. June, 190'7; a Select bibliography of 
technical chemistry In Chemical engineer, De- 
cember, 1008: a Review of the literature of re- 
inforced concrete, reprinted from Engineering 
digest, by the Engineering news, with added 
list of current books on cement, concrete, lime. 
*c. : . . . and Some industrial arts books of 

Sopular use in the public library of St. Joseph, 
lo. which was printed in the A. li. A. Book- 
list, February, 1908, with those titles starred 
w^hich had been in greatest demand by readers. 
There is a List of practical books on electric- 
ity, machine-shop practice, foundry practice, 
etc.." Louisville free public library, 1909: and 
very similar to it, the List of practical books 
on machine-shop practice, foundry work and 
electrlrltv, published by the Library associa- 
tion of Portland (Ore.), 1909." 

Current literature references on public 
utilities, etc: construction, operation, 
finance for the year 1908. i68p. Library 
of Stone and Webster. 

This is a classified index to about one hundred 
periodicals, most of which are not indexed else- 
where. It includes a detailed outline of the 



classification, and a subject Index. It is con- 
cerned chiefiy with civil, electrical and mechan- 
ical engineering, mining, metallurgy and trans- 
portation. 

Difficulties in the selection of scientific 

and technical books. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

Assn. Rec. 10: 162-74. Ap. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

How shall the library help the working 

man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 198-201. 

JMy. '07. 

"Technical books should cover as fully as 
possible the industries of the locality." They 
should be up-to-date. An out-of-date techni- 
cal book may do positive harm. "Duplicate as 
much as possible, especially books for begin- 
ners." Be sure to have books on the standard 
trades such as carpentry, brick-laying, etc. and 
do not neglect a few of the latest books on the 
less important indu.strics. A collection of trade 
catalogs is very valuable. .Subscribe for as 
many technical periodicals as you can afford. 
In a'ddition to fulfilling their particular mission 
they will aid you in the selection of books. 
Put Into this collection every cent you can 
spare even if you liave to retrench on fiction. 

Indexing of technical information. Tech- 
nical Lit. i: 65-6. F. '07. 

Industrial literature and the industrial 
public at the Pratt institute free libra- 
ry. E: F. Stevens. Lib. J. 34^95-9- ^Ir- 
'09. 

Public libraries, In general, have not built up 
technical collections. A growing need for such 
books on the part of apprentices, mechanics, 
young engineers and all sorts of practical men 
demands the attention of librarians. The Ap- 
plied science room at the Pratt Institute library 
has an increasing and devoted patronage. The 
field of knowledge covered by the books Is 
broad, including everything that Is required by 
the environment of the library. Periodicals, 
patent office publications, trade catalogs, etc., 
are indispensable in such a library. Manufac- 
turers have been found willing to answer ques- 
tions on points outside of published literature. 

Library and the mechanic. P. B. Wright. 

Lib. J. 34: 532-8. D. '09. 
Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Library in relation to special classes of 
readers: supply and use of technologi- 
cal books. H. W. Craver. Lib. J. 31: 
C72-5. Ag. '06. 
The selection of technical books Is made eas- 
ier by consulting the reviews in technical peri- 
odicals, and by knowing which firms publish 
reliable works as a rule. "The special trial of 
the technology librarian is the rapidity with 
which his collection ages to the point of use- 
lessness. In five or ten years his good work- 
ing collection no longer represents actual prac- 
tice, and he finds its usefulness vanishing. . . . 
Constant buying Is necessary, not only of good 
new books, but also of new editions of old 
standards. . . . Size means little in a techno- 
logical collection, modernity means much . . . 
It Is necessary to have books of a rudimentary 
nature as well as the best books. ... In addi- 
tion to books a collection of periodicals is of 
the utmost Importance." 

Place of the library in technical education. 
A. B. Kroeger. Lib. J. 30-393-9. Jl- '05. 

In large cities "special [technical 1 libraries 
are necessary for the same reason that special 
law, medical and historical libraries are neces- 
sary. They are for the specialist whose work 
demands facilities for research. They are main- 
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Technical literature — Continued. 
ly reference libraries, and do not meet the needs 
of the student who must use his books at home. 
They contain the transactions and reports of 
societies and technical periodicals which con- 
• stitute a large portion of the essentials for ad- 
vanced study. ... A public library can add to 
the strength of Its technical department by col- 
lecting trade catalogs of firms. Most of these 
may be had free of charge, . . . The Providence 
public library has 499 catalogs on its shelves. 
The collection of trade catalogs in the Astor 
branch of the New York public library now in- 
cludes over 30,000 pieces." 

Plea for an international catalog of tech- 
nological literature. F: J. Teggart. Pub. 
Lib. 10 : 1 14-5. Mr. '05. 

Pratt institute free library; its depart- 
ment of technical literature. K: '■' 
Stevens, il. Eng. Digest. 3: 187-8. F. 
'08. 

At Pratt institute library the largest room on 
the main floor is reserved as a reading and ref- 
erence room for people interested In engineering 
and the trades. "In open cases along the walls 
are shelved within easy reach a select library 
of books chosen as most recent and authorita- 
tive in their respective fields. . . . An author and 
subject catalog of all books in the useful arts 
and related sciences in the entire library, printed 
Indexes and bibliographies are in constant use." 

Public library and technical education. 
\V. R. Xurscy. Ontario. Education dept. 
Report on public libraries, etc. 1910: 
545-9. 

An investigation in Ontario showed that in 
five years, from five towns, |262,0U0 was paid 
out by local artisans to correspondence schools 
in the United States. These facts were taken 
under consideration by the Department of edu- 
cation and the Inspector of public libraries. "It 
was felt that the library was but in part fulfill- 
ing its mii;s>ion in only catering to tlie wants of 
the ordinary reading public; that another Held of 
endeavor was open for i>ractical exploit, an<l 
that the library .should at least contribute its 
(|Uota (if .support in the extension of its many 
facilities for imparting knowledge in the fspecial 
work of providing vocational reading and tech- 
nical instruction for the local artisan. It was 
manifest that the time was at hand, and the 
opportunity had arisen, when the library might 
become the 'people's university' in fact a 'con- 
tinuation school' for the industrial class who 
had in many instances no other home channel 
through which they might acquire specihc 
knowledge so sorely needed." It was realizi'd 
that technical schools could reach only a small 
part of the working population. "With a view 
of utilizing the public library, whose possibil- 
ities in this direction are self-evident, a recom- 
mendation was made by the Inspector of public 
libraries last year for the setting apart of $1,000 
out of the appropriation for travelling libraries, 
for the ])urchase of selected books for 'special 
technical libraries' for the purpose leferred to. 
It was pointed out that the books published by 
private enterprise in the Tinited States and 
elsewheie were, though included in the fees for 
tuition, sold to stu^lents at a very high price, 
the examinations being conducte*! by corres- 
I)ondence. the minimum charge for a course of 
study and diploma being $riO, but in many in- 
stances reaching $100. Attention was drawn 
to the fact that industrial competition was be- 
coming keener all along the line, that the un- 
skilled and inenirient workmen were being driv- 
en from the field, and as the future prosperity 
and develojiment of Industrial Tanadn depended 
upon the expei-tness of the artisan class, every 
possible home facility should be extended the 
ambitious worker, the question of whose ambi- 
tion lias been settled by his willing payment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to foreign cor- 
respondence schf>ols. It was contende<l tliat an 
attempt at least might bo made to meet the 



artisan's desire for further instruction along: in- 
dividual vocational lines, through the medium 
of selected technical books that would supple- 
ment those in the local library, and not be kept 
under lock and key for reference, but circulated 
for study purposes, to be taken by the artisan 
to his own home." It was hoped that if the 
plan proved a success the Department of educa- 
tion might see Its way to provide oral instruc- 
tion and perhaps in time work out courses for 
which a diploma could be granted. As soon as 
the plan was announced by the inspector twenty 
six libraries sent In lists of the Industries lo- 
cated in their districts. Collections of the best 
books on each subject were sent out to the li- 
braries, with a classified catalog accompanying 
each. Stereoscopic views illustrating industrial 
processes were also included. To insure success 
it is necessary to get the announcement of the 
library's new resources to iho workmen. Thru 
the cooperation of employers, lists are posted 
in factories, or are inserted into the pay en- 
velopes. The plan of giving Instruction orally 
or by correspondence has not yet been tried. 
"The results so far of the circulation of the 
technical libraries by this branch of the De- 
partment of education in the manner as pre- 
viously described, have fully realized expecta- 
tions. It has been shown that the artisans and 
other classes of workers have not been slow to 
profit by the opportunity extended. In two in- 
stances where the libraries had to be recalled 
orders were placed for copies of each of the 
several books by a corresponding number of 
persons who had read the same. Books were 
readily borrowed by the mill, factor^' and work- 
shop hands and studiously perused. Judging by 
reports received up to the present time of the re- 
sults of what is but an experiment in its earliest 
experimental stage, it is believed that the de- 

garture will more than justify the efforts that 
ave been made. The results would seem to 
warrant the recognition of a new era and field 
of usefulness for the public library." 

Public library and the mechanic. T: L. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 15: 6-10. Ja. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading AVorklngmen and the lilnary. 

Public library service to njochauics. Pub. 
Lib. 15: lo-i. Ja. '10. 

Published general indexes of technical 
literature; bibliography. Si>ecial Lib. 2: 
70-1. S. '11. 

Referencing of engineering:? literattTfe. A. 

L. Menzin. Eng. Rec. Oi: 142-3. Ja. 2^\ 

'10. 

Notes on this article are given under iho 
heading Indexing. 

Relation of the public library to technical 

education. S: H. Ranck. Ontario Lib. 

Assn. Proceedings. 1911 : 83-or; Same. 

Lib. J. 36: 279-85. Je. '11. 

The librarian of the Grand Rapids public 
library shows what can be done toward meet- 
ing the special needs of a community. Grand 
Hapids is practically a city of one Industry — 
the manufacture of furniture. In the daj-s of 
cheap lumber the industry was concerne.l only 
witli turning out of a cheap product, but as 
the local lumber supply decreased, it was 
realized by the manufacturers that the future 
of their business would depend upon the qual- 
ity of their output, and increasing attention 
to the skill of the workmen became necessary. 
It was to meet this need for increased skill 
that the in)rary began to build up its collec- 
tion of books on furniture and industrial arts. 
The first great ptirchase for the collection wa5« 
that of tlie entire exhibition of the French 
book trade at the St. Louis exposition on fur- 
niture and allied arts. These books consist of fun- 
damental works for the* designer and woodcarv- 
er and are used mainly by the designers and 
specialists from the factories and by ambitious 
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Technical literature — Continued. 
youner men who hope to fit themselves for 
higher positions. The library made its begin- 
ning with works of this character but has been 
building up at the same time a collection for 
the practical worker. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in finding technical books adapted to 
the needs and capacities of average workmen. 
Too many of them, written by college profes- 
sors, are adapted only for use in higher tech- 
nical schools. The makers of books for cor- 
respondence schools understand the problem 
better. In Interesting men in technical liter- 
ature, periodicals are found to be of most 
value. Free lectures might be a valuable 
means of making known the possibilities of 
the library, but a difficulty similar to that of 
the finding of suitable books Is experienced. 
It 4s almost impossible to find lecturers of the 
type, of which Huxley was the supreme ex- 
ample, who possess the requisite technical 
knowledge and at the same time the ability to 
meet an audience of working men on the 
right level. The library makes an effort to 
come Into Immediate touch with the boys and 
girls who leave school lo go to work. A list 
with addresses Is sent by the principal of the 
school, and the library gets into communica- 
tion with them. While the library has made 
a beginning, the writer of this paper feels 
that it is only a very small beginning in com- 
parison with the vastness of th^ field which he 
sees before him. For to him the mere increas- 
ing of industrial efficiency is not the task which 
his library has set for itself, for "back of our 
Industries, and more Important than our in- 
dustries, are men, and it i.s not great factories, 
commerce, money and all that, that brings 
happiness to the Individual or greatness to the 
state." 

Representation of science and technology 

in public libraries. E. A. Savage. Lib. 

World. 12: 1-4, 46-8. Jl.-Ag. 'oQ. 

Books rapidly become obsolete, but the library 
is a school. Its business is to teach. It is there- 
fore necessary that scientific and technical col- 
lections be kept up for the student. Only large 
libraries can maintain these departments for spe- 
cialists. The student collection should cover the 
subject broadly, but should embrace books of 
varying difficulty. 

Revised list of technical books suitable 
for public, industrial and school li- 
braries, and for both general and tech- 
nical readers. Prepared by a comrnittee 
of the Society for the promotion of 
engineering education. D. 64p. n p. '06. 
McClurg. 

In 1001 a committee was appointed by the 
Society for the promotion of engineering edu- 
cation to prepare a list of .scientific and tech- 
nical books as an aid to librarians. The com- 
mittee submitted a report in 1903, and this list 
has been revised in the present year, 1906. 

Science reference room. Sci. Am. 95: 
486. D. 29, '06. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Reference department. 

Selection of technical books and period- 
icals. H. Frost. A. L. A. Bui. 4: 663-6. 
S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Book selection. 

Significance of public libraries for the 
technical education of our people. 
Boekzaal. 5: 11 1-26, 167-78. Ap.-My. '11. 

Report of the session of Library as.^ociation 
of the Netherlands, preceded by letters from 
Ulurarians. "Five minutes in the library," ex- 
cdalmed a delighted young fellow, "are twenty- 
'•"^ ^ruUdera In my pocket-book." 



Some suggestions on the classification of 
technology. Lib. Asst. 7: 146-8. My. '10, 

Technical books of 1908. E. F. Stevens. 
3op. Pratt institute free library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

A classified and annotated list. 

Technical books of 1909: a selection. 
Pratt institute free library. Brooklyn. 

Technical department of the Free public 
library of Newark, N. J. W: B. Morn- 
ingstern. Lib. J. 34: 104-6. Mr. '09. 

In the Newark library, the Inauguration of 
a technical collection was described in a leaflet 
which was "mailed to manufacturers through- 
' out the city with a request to post for their 
workmen to read and with a suggestion that 
the library would be glad to lurnish extra 
copies for distribution if they would do so. A 
number of replies were received to this leaflet 
and 500 copies distributed through interested 
manufacturers, and replies are still coming to- 
the library acknowledging Its receipt and ask- 
ing for copies for distribution." The collection 
is persistently and extensively advertised In the 
newspapers. One of the eight monthly mime- 
ographed bulletins is the applied arts bulletin. 

Technical education and public libraries 
in England. J. D. Stewart. Pub. Lib. 
10:455-7. N. '05. 
"There are now about 330 technical schools 
In England, and nearly 100 of them are con- 
nected with public libraries, though not neces- 
sarily under the administration of the library 
authority. The necessity of this connection be- 
tween the library and the technical school, the 
school of science and art, the polytechnic, or 
any other such educational agency, has bee.i 
proved beyond cavil: without the library the 
others are sadly lacking and incomplete, and 
cannot obtain nearly such good results as where 
the two departments are coordinated. ... A 
public library, with carefully selected books of 
reference, bearing on the subjects taught in the 
technical school, as well ns on all the industries 
carried on In the neighborhood, is an indispensa- 
ble condition to the success of the technical 
school." 

Technical libraries. H: V. Hopwood. Lib. 

Asst. 5: 270-4. My. '07. 

The wants of students In elementary courses 
of technical study are easily met by the regu- 
lation text-books. But the higher student, the 
investigator, the Inventor must be assisted In 
research work. "The municipal library cannot 
afl!ord storage room for works which are seldom 
consulted; and its function must be. in the na- 
ture of things so far as technology is concerned, 
to keep available for lending or for current ref- 
erence, such books and those only, which are 
in frequent request, keeping this collection up 
to d«ito, weeding the stale books out, and 'col- 
lecting* only on some specific industry which 
should preferably have a local Interest." In de- 
posit libraries such as the Patent office for 
technology, the National art museum for an 
or Shoreditch for furniture there is a very 
different function to perform. In these librar- 
ies all literature should be stored and avail- 
able for consultation. To supplement these 
two classes of libraries there should be central 
stores from which both kinds of libraries may 
draw books to loan to their patrons. This 
would then necessitate a central catalog. 

Technical literature abstracts and infor- 
mation bureau work in the library 
L^nited gas improvement company. J. 
N. Morton. Special Lib. 2: 68-9. S. *ii; 
Excerpts. Engineering Rec. 64: 398. S. 
30, 'II. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Special libraries. 
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Technical literature — Continued. 

Technical magazines containing book re- 
views. J. L. Wheeler. Special Lib. i : 
47-8. Je. *io. 

Technical work in public libraries: the li- 
brary and industrial workers in Canada. 
T. W. H. Leavitt. Ontario Lib. Assn. 
Proceedings, 1909: 36-46. 

Notes on this article are piven under the 
heading Workingmen and the library. 

Technology notes and references. J. L 
Wheeler. Special Lib. i: 51-4. S. *io. 

Trade catalogs in public libraries. C. C. 

Houghton. Pub. Lib. 15:275-8. Jl. '10. 

Notes on this article given under the heading 
Trade catalogs. 

Use of industrial collections at the Provi- 
dence public library. E. Garvin. Lib. J. 
31: C76-8. Ag. '06. 

In the Providence library the "classes best 
represented are textiles, electiicity and its ap- 
plications, machinery, mechanics and jewelry 
design, and general books of flower and animal 
design," for these supply the books most use- 
ful to the manufacturing industries carried on 
in Providence. The library contains full sets 
of proceedings of engineering societies. 589 in- 
dustrial trade catalogs, a set of the United 
States patent office gazette, the bulletins of the 
United States department of agriculture, etc. 

Use of scientific and technical books. C. 
II. lirown. A. L. A. Bui. i: 163-5. Jl. 

'07. 
Comments on this article may be found un- 
oer the heading Libraries, Use of by the pub- 
lic. 

Useful arts and the public library. C. Si- 

as. la. Lib. Q. 5:247-9. O. '08. 

The public library at Waterloo, la., instituted 
a free lecture course on technical subjects such 
as concrete and its uses, sheet metal working, 
tlic pure food law, etc. The books bearing on 
eacli subject wore collected, purchased if neces- 
sary, lu'fore each lectur*'. Men who never en- 
tered the library before became patrons. A list 
of booU.s on technical subjects is appended. - 

Useful arts department of the Washing- 
ton ])ublic library. J. L. Wheeler. Spe- 
cial Lib. i: 33-6. My. '10. 

"In its work with readers ti.e usual methods 
are used. The indexes, bibliographies and spe- 
cial lists are at liand for reference. The Tech- 
nical press index, the first volume of wliicli aj)- 
pcared in November, is the most valuable tool 
of all. i)artly on account of the self index which 
i.s printed at the back. Tlie five year volume 
ot tlie Engineering index, I'HMt-l'.Hi:,. with its 
a!i>habetic subjc^ct arrangement is also used ^ 
continually. . . . The iTiternational library of 
technology has been analyzed on cards which 
are tiled with the class index caids. The cur- 
rent issues of the Engineering iTidex are not 
cut up and mounted on caids as thoy are in 
snme libraries, but are used in their monthly 
fuim." 

Work with technical litcralurc. E. H. Mc- 

Clellan. Pub. Lib. 15:269-72. Jl. '10. 

"Every library which attempts to do ref- 
erence work along technical and scientitic lines 
will need at least a few journals, and having 
chosen these along the lines of local interest, 
the reviews will aid greatly in tlie selection 
of books along similar lines. The name of the 
l)ublishei" is at least a clue to the reliability 
of tlio book. ... In grneral the important 
new books will be obtained from certain regular 
publishers. The reputable i>ublishers of tech- 



nical books are few in number and the better 
ones, by refusing books of doubtful value, have 
gradually obtained a standing which, while not 
an accurate guide to the value of the books 
published, is at least something. The author's 
name is another guide. The works of many 
deceased authors are and will probably remain 
standards, especially in pure science. There 
is also quite a respectable number of living 
authors whose names have come to be a fair 
guarantee of the value of their books. . . . 
To librarians nothing need be said about the 
importance of a table of contents and a satis- 
factory index, except to state that those re- 
quirements apply with especial force to tech- 
nical books and are indispensable if books are 
to be of much value for reference. Technical 
writers are fortunately coming to realize the 
importance of bibliographical references, and 
many of the recent books leave little to be 
desired along this line. . . . Text-books of 
the better correspondence schools are good li- 
brary material. Formerly there was consid- 
erable difficulty In obtaining the.se books with- 
out enrolling for the course which they cov- 
ered, but they are now offered freely * to li- 
braries. . . . Several sets or series of tech- 
nical books are worthy of attention. The 'Van 
Xostrand science series* (50 cents each) in- 
cludes a large number of titles, mainly on en- 
gineering tordcs. They are brief but good. Are 
not indexed. The Tower handbooks' ($1 each) 
are practical works devoted to separate branch- 
es of power plant engineering. The nine vol- 
umes so far published have been largely coni- 
l)iled from 'Power.' The 'Machinery reference 
series* (40 cents each, paper 25 cents) now 
numbers 50 v. Kach deals very briefly with 
some special branch of machine design or shop 
practice. The books of the 'Westminster se- 
ries' ($2 each) are more comprehensive than 
any of the foregoing. They treat many prac- 
tical subjects in a semi- technical way. About 
20 V. have been issued. A valuable series of 
German monographs, mainly on chemical tech- 
nology, is 'Harleben's chemischtechnische bib- 
liothek* (1-6 marks each). This set covers a 
wide range of subjects, many of which are 
not treated elsewhere. The set now numbers 
about ;^:io v., of which only a very few have 
been translated into Englisli. ... A fr«»- 
cjuently ignored source of information is the 
trade literature of manufacturers and dealers 
in various lines. Formerly mere lists of pric- 
es and dimensions, cheaply printed on pot>r 
I)aper, they now rei)resent the highest type "f 
the bookmaker's art. and often contain much 
valuable teclmical data not readily found f-lse- 
where. Publications of some of the i>lder firms 
liave thru judicious revision secured recogni- 
tion as standard reference books in their line. 
Manv of the publications are valuable «m ac- 
count of their timeliness. The earliest printed 
descriptions of many processes and media n- 
ical devices are found in these catalogs, th*^ 
descriptive matter going thru the printer's 
hands while the newly designed machinery is 
in process of construction in the shops, the lit- 
erature and the tinislied machine appearing si- 
multaneously. During the early stages of new 
industrial developments, such as vacuum clean- 
ing, the trade catalogs afford about the only 
source of information outside the patent rec- 
..rds." 

Terminology. 

Terms and phrases used in librnrv work- 
W: McGill and W: J. Phillips. Lib. 
World. 10: 354-60, 3QI-40O, 4^0-40, 45*^- 
67. Mr.-Jc. '08. 

Definitions of words and phrases used in li- 
brary work. 

Thefts of books. 

♦SVc a/.vo .Vccess to shelves. 

Biblio-kleptomania, and how to check it. 
M. Hyamson. Lib. World. 8:207-8. F. 
'06. 
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Thefts of books — Continued. 

Book thett in London. Lib. World. 11 : 
437. My. '09. 

"There has recently been quite an epidemic 
of book thefts in London, libraries of all kinds 
being the chief sufferers, although booksellers 
have not been exempt. These thefts have 
been the* work of two or three individuals, and 
they have been committed chiefly In the quick 
reference sections of reference departments. The 
books stolen have been mainly directories, and 
annuals like Who's Who, and most of them 
have now been recovered. Thanks to a time- 
ly warning sent out by Dr. Baker, the depre- 
dations have been stopped, and two of the 
thieves committed for trial. As usual, the oc- 
casion is being made to serve as an object- 
lesson against open access to the shelves, and 
the usual idiotic letters have been appearing m 
the press, howling out against that much abused 
system. The humour of the position Is that 
closed libraries like Bermondsey, Bishopsgate 
Institute, Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, 
Lewisham, Poplar, Putney, Stoke Newington, 
Streatham, Wandsworth, and Willesden have 
suffered most, and the two thieves were caught 
in open access libraries! A paragraph has been 
going the rounds saying that Mr. Alfred Lan- 
caster, the much-respected librarian of St. Hel- 
ens, recently had his shirt and other articles 
of lingerie stoten by a thief who was duly 
captured. What a heavenly argument against 
open access this would have been, had Mr. 
Lancaster organized St. Helens on that sys- 
tem! Nearly all cases of extensive book thefts 
will be found on examination to be the work 
of one or two persons, and this fact, together 
with the additional one, that even the most 
Jealously-guarded private libraries suffer, is 
quite enough to show the illogical clamour of 
the newspaper alarmists to be merely inter- 
ested bosh." 

Disappearance of books. E. L. Gilmore. 

Pub. Lib. 15: 421-2. D. '10. 

The Lewiston, Maine, library lost an annual 
average of 175 books until it tried the follow- 
ing scheme: Long brilliant colored cards ex- 
tending two inches beyond the cover were 
thrust into the card-pocket of each book. These 
cards were stamped "Please exchange this card 
at the desk." At the desk these cards are re- 
placed by the borrower's card. *'The long cards 
effectually prevent anyone from forgetting to 
register his book and their vivid color renders 
them so conspicuou.s that he hesitates to dis- 
pose of them if he Is not entirely alone." 

Library problem. Lib. J. 31: 673-4. S. 
'06. 

Open shelves and the the loss of hooks. 

I. E. Lord. A. L. A. Bui. 2: 231-49. S. 

'08. 

"When the question of open shelves was 
brought up at the 1877 international confer- 
ence, the chief objection made was to the in- 
creased loss and mutilation of books that would 
be sure to follow, and here today lies the crux 
of the whole matter. The losses are greater. 
What do we lose by them? There are two 
sides to this, the financial and the moral. The 
financial side was formerly more considered 
than it is now, for two reasons. First, it now 
appears that the money losses are seldom 
great; second, because it is coming to be recog- 
nized that a heavy money loss Is less serious 
than Is the moral respon.sibility of fostering 
crime in a community. If open shelves do fos- 
ter crime, they are not permissible, for if an 
educational institution stands for anything In 
a community, it stands for moral betterment 
as much as for intellectual betterment. Either 
without the other leads to danger; only both 
together help us along the path of progress. 
The question, then, to be decided is whether the 
privilege of open shelves Is a demoralizing in- 
fluence in a community because it suggests or 
encourages theft." To assist in answering this 



question, reports on book losses were requested 
from representative libraries. After these had 
been compared, it was found that while the 
losses from open shelves are greater than when 
the closed shelf system is used, they are not 
enough greater to prove a serious bar to open- 
ing the shelves. The responsibility rests with 
every library, open or closed, to lessen the 
losses as much as possible. "Here seems the 
place to note the duty of the library to get 
back all books taken out in the regular way. 
A book taken regularly and kept indefinitely 
is as much stolen as the book taken informally, 
with the added disadvantage that the delin- 
quent knows that the library is quite well 
aware that he has the book. If the library fails 
to insist on the return of the book, how can 
it expect others to respect its property?"' Where 
actual theft occurs "there is no question that 
the detection and punishment of theft is the 
very best preventive of all. The detection Is 
not easy. A number of libraries report the 
employment of professional detectives at cer- 
tain times, but in no case was the thief dis- 
covered. And yet this should not deter other 
libraries from' adopting this method. As Mr. 
Bostwick once said, a corps of detectives should 
be engaged, in case of need, 'even if they cost 
the library ten times the value of the books 
stolen.' " 

Theological libraries. 

Classitication for a theolot^ical library. 
J. Pettee. Lib. J. 36: 611-24. D. '11. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Classification. 

Layman's biblical library. II: K. Booth. 
News Notes of Cal. Lib. 5: 384-90. Jl. 
'10. 

Library of I'nion theological seminary. 
W: W. Rockwell, il. Columbia Univ. Q. 
13: 211-13. Mr. '11. 

Time schedules. 

Experiment in sclf-provernment. E. F. 

Lewis. Pub. Lib. 12: 304-6. O. '07. 

An arrangement of their own schedule of 
hours by the assistants in the Northwestern 
university library. 

Staff time sheets. W. G: Chambers. Lib, 

Assn. Rec. to: 218-22. My. '08. 

Mr. Chnml>ers gives a table applicable to an 
ordinary library of from 15,000 to 30,000 vol- 
umes, open from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. Each 
of the six assistants is to work exactly forty- 
four hours per week. The chief feature of the 
time table is the regularity of meat hours. 

Staff time sheets. A. K. Gill. Lib. World. 

10: 23-5. Jl.; E. S. Martin. Lib. World. 

10: 236-9. D. '07. 

"The staff time sheet question ... is one 
of vital importance. It affects equally the in- 
terests of the library assistant and the inter- 
ests of the public. ... It would be scarcely 
too much to say that in the construction of 
his time sheet is to be found a sure indication 
of the intellectual calibre of the librarian. It 
is the clue to his strength or weakness as di- 
rector and organizer of the forces at his dis- 
posal." Ix)ng bours, hurried meals, the drudg- 
ery and deadly monotony of tlie work imposed 
upon many assistants are enough to fill them 
with loathing for their profession. 

Staff time sheets and routine books. P. 

C. Bursill. Lib. Asst. 5: 333-5- S. '07. 

The time sheet should be made out by those 
who are experienced in coping with its difficul- 
ties in order to secure the best results for the 
working hours of the srtaflC. An assistant 
should only work two shifts each day. "The 
following rules . . . may be of use . . . Assist- 
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Time schedules — Continued. 
ants should relieve each other for meals . . . 
The second on the staff should be in attend- 
ance in the absence of the first. ... If pos- 
sible, an early assistant should not be required 
t» work late, and a late assistant should not 
be required to come early." Meal-times should 
be resular as far as practicable. 

Township extension. 

8cc also County extension. 

How one library serves the townspeople. 

M. L. Congdon. Vermont. Lib. Com. 

Bui. 5: 3-4. Je. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Library extension. 

How one township library sends out 
books. M. Clark. Lib. Occurrcnt. 2: 
55-6. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Traveling libraries. 

Phases of rural extension in Iowa. E. I. 
True. Pub. Lib. 16: 99-102. Mr. '11. 

The state of Iowa has a law which provides 
that any township may vote a tax for the sup- 
port of a neighboring library and get In return 
full library privileges. The form which this 
extension will take is determined largely by 
geographical conditions. If the township has a 
number of small towns, branch libraries are 
established which in their turn become centers 
of distribution for the country around them. 
If there are no small towns, traveling libraries 
like those sent out by library commissions are 
sent out to convenient distributing centers at 
school houses or country churches. Much work 
can be done thru the country school and the 
country school teacher. School terms in the 
country are short. The school year is composed 
of but six or seven months and the school life 
of the child is consequently shortened. The li- 
brary has a work to do for these children 
wliich is just as important as tlie work done 
by the city librarinn for the city child. Du- 
l)iicate Fchool collections arc made up for school 
buildings in the city. The .same thin^ could be 
done by the distributing library in the country. 
"The attempts of work along this line that 
liavo been made are but the forecast of what 
can be done. A regular system of bonks t^ent 
out from the branch library to the schools can 
be developed. Teachers' meetings and institutes 
are held throughout the county regularly each 
year, where the librarian can exert hor in- 
lluence in tlie instruction as to the literature 
that can bo used and how to use it. 1 am 
thoroughly convinced tlrat rural extension is 
practical and that it is possible, and as the 
last ir. or 20 years has seen a tremendous ad- 
vancement in the city libraries, I liope and 
expect the next decade will lind the same 
progress in libraries of the rural district." 

Rural extension under the township law. 

E. 1. True. la. Lib. Q. 6: 152-5. Ap. '11. 

The library situation in city and in country 
is not so strikingly dilTertnt as one might suj)- 
]tose. 'I'he eity lil)rary thru its hranchrs reaches 
a great ronMher (»f I'f-.j.ie. The country library 
must s<^ek to do th(; same thing altho its 
lield consists of a sparsely settled territory 
rather than a congested one. The difference in 
the two .situations is that the territory of the 
city library comes under one nnmiclpal tax, 
and its resources are consequently more ad- 
equate. The township extension law of Iowa 
seeks to bridge owv this difference by allowing 
anv township' of a county to vote a tax toward 
the sup[tort of the nearest library. Thru the 
cooperation of the township, then, tiie libra- 
rian of the county seat or other larcf town is 
able to proceed to establish her branches much 
as the city librarian <loes. Villages, country 
stores, school houses, churches, aie used as 
deposit stations. The plan Jirst tried was that 



of sending ont a collection of several hundred 
books, which at the end of a given time 
would be exchanged. A plan later adopted 
proved more satisfactory. A permanent collec- 
tion is established to which every month or so 
new books are added: an equal number which 
may have served their time or which may be 
needed at the main library, being* taken from 
the collection. When local pride is aroused per- 
manent reference books are often .provided. 
A suggestion has been made in regard to the 
law which should be acted upon. To avoid 
uncertainty the law should be so amended that 
the tax would be carried over from year to 
year unless there should be a request to dis- 
continue it. 

Small library as a library center. E. F. 

VVakeman. Pub. Lib. 11:9. Ja. '06. 

Fairfield tov/nship in Massachusetts extends 
back six or eight miles from its center, too far 
for people to use the librar>' resources unless 
the books are sent to them. Traveling libraries 
were sent out to private homes and to schools. 
Teachers report that children are delighted 
with the arrangement and as the teachers act 
as librarians they are able to help the children 
in their reading.* In 1904-5 3546 volumes were 
circulated, 36 per cent being non-fiction. The 
library also loans supplementary reading to the 
schools. 

Story of library extension in Elvvood and 

Pipe Creek township. M. N. Baker. 

Lib. Occurrent. 2: 22475. S. *ii. 

The first branch was established in a small 
town of a few hundred inhabitants where the 
storekeeper agrreed to act as librarian. About 
two hundred books make up the collection, 
and about fifty of these are changed each 
month. The number of borrowers is over three 
hundred, almost half the town, and the cir- 
culation is about five hundred a month. Later, 
work was taken up with the country schools. 
Fourteen libraries of from twenty-five to thirty 
volumes were made up. Visits were made to the 
schools and letters sent to the families of the 
neighborhood when these libraries were placeii 
in the school buildings. Posters were also put 
up announcing that the central library was 
free to all the township. From time to time 
the books were changed from one .school to an- 
other. "The first time the books were placed 
in the schools they remained thirty- two days 
and the circulation was 603. The second time 
they remained forty days and the circulation 
was 1,066. and the third time twenty- six days 
with a criculation of 96S. Notice that this was 
only a little over half as long as the previou.< 
time and the circulation only about a hundred 
less. There were four hundred children who 
saw these books, handled them and read then;, 
and besides these children there were many 
older people who borrowed the books. What 
of the other results? Here are some of them. 
The children soon made a place for reading 
in tlieir lives and were always glad to see m^r 
coming with more books; families which never 
eared for books, in fad were unwilling to re- 
ceive them at first, afterwards were eager to 
read anything the teacher would send: many 
rural residents have become frequent visitors 
and borrowers of the Klwood library: the Pra«- 
tical farmers club asked for a list of all th.^ 
botiks we had on agriculture and houseiiolil 
economics; the teachers learned to come to 
us for outside work for their schools and for 
their institute work. In short the people of the 
township are beginning to feel that they have 
one more city advantage and are making use 
of the city library." 

Township extension. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
113-5. -^^r. 'to. 

"Tlie new impetr.s for townshi[> extensi'-n 
r-omes from the law passed at the last legisa- 
ture providing for a titwnship tax r-f not les:! 
than tlvc-tentlus of a mill. . . , Ni»w what is ti.t' 
library going to give the tDwn.ship for iu- 
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Township extension — Continued. 
money? The most obvious duty Is to allow all 
the citizens of the township to make free use 
of the library for reference and circulation. Be- 
fore the levy Is made, rural residents are usual- 
ly charged from one to two dollars a year for 
this privilege. That is not very much, but it 
excludes some people, who are least able to buy 
and least concerned about buying books for 
their own use. In the case of a poor renter 
with a large family, a rate of two dollars a 
year is prohibitive. Merely opening the doors 
of the public library to the rural citizen on the 
same terms as to the urban citizen, makes 
much difference. The circulation statistics go 
up with a jump. Scarcely less obvious than 
the duty of throwing open the doors of the pub- 
lic library to all the citizens is that of making 
special efforts to accomodate the schools of 
the township. If there are consolidated schools, 
a rather large branch library should be main- 
tained at the school building. Strictly refer- 
ence books — dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc. — 
the school will perhaps own, but the public li- 
brary will need to supplement these by sending 
out sets of books for assigned reading, these 
sets being exchanged as often as desirable. 
This will, of course, be unnecessary if the 
school is near the library. If the schools are 
not consolidated then the public library will 
probably maintain traveling libraries In every 
schoolhou.se. These will be sets of from twen- 
ty-live to sixty books of all sorts; some for 
the teacher and the parents, some for 'older 
brother' and 'older sister', some for 'little broth- 
er* and 'little sister*. It will be a miniature li- 
brary for all the people in the district, and 
will contain everything from a picture book to 
the latest book on farm machinery and the 
good novel. The whole field of literature can- 
not be covered in one set of books, but the 
neighborhood will be allowed to get ^ new set 
from the main library just as often as It wish- 
es. The whole resources of the public library 
will be at its disposal. ... It Is often wise to 
put traveling libraries In the country stores, 
and postofflces — anywhere possible that will 
make it easy for the rural citizen to get the 
' books. All this is simply to fulfill the function 
of the librarian and 'get the books to the peo- 
ple.' " 

Township extension at Spencer. G. Mor- 
gan. Lib. Occurrent. 3: 2. D. '11. 

The Spencer, Indiana, public library began 
its extension work In June 1910. Agitation had 
begun the summer before and the necessary 
tax had been granted by the advisory board In 
the same year. IJttle work was done thru the 
summer but In the fall the librarian called the 
teachers of the township together and outlined 
the new plan. "I wanted a simple method of 
keeping a record of the circulation and did 
not want the teachers to go to any expense. I 
use the Brown system of charging, and in the 
books I send out to the country I put a clean 
book card with the book number, author and 
title. ju.st as I use in the library. I ask the 
teacher to have one of her oldest pui^ils take 
charge of the books. When a book Is borrowed, 
the card Is taken out of the book, ^nd on the 
back is written the name of the ])er.son t.'iking 
It. The cards are filed alphabetically. This 
record shows how many times each book Is 
taken out and by whom." Ten boxes of twenty 
five books each were kept In circulation thruout 
the winter. The collections were made up usu- 
ally of 15 juvenile and 10 adult books; about 
half of the books were non-fiction. Transporta- 
tion has involved little expense as the teacher 
or one of the farmers Is always willing to take 
the box. A farmers' alliance In the township 
has become Interested and has asked for books 
on agriculture. 

Township extension of libraries: observa- 
tions from experience in Page county. 
W: Orr. la. Lib. Q. 6:65-8. Ja. '10. 

The township exten.«ion library law of Iowa 
''authorizes township trustees and town coun- 



cils In territory adjacent to a city having a 
free public library, to make a contract with 
the board of library trustees by which all the 
Inhabitants of the township or town can have 
the same use of the library that the citizens 
of the city have, upon condition that they levy 
a tax not exceeding one mill on the dollar of 
the taxable value of all the property in tha 
township or town, to be paid to the board of 
library trustees. The contract entered into 
between the township or the town and the 
board of library trustees brings the benefits of 
the library to all the citizens of the township 
or town on exactly the same basis as those 
residing in the city, and it also brings to the 
library the increased revenue so necessary to 
make the library a growing and useful institu- 
tion.*' 

Township library extension. E. Carter. 

Pub. Lib. 15:175-80. My. '10. 

Rural library service cannot be adequately 
rendered by traveling libraries sent out from 
a state center by a library commission. Town- 
ship libraries have been established In Indiana 
with a view to reaching all the people. The 
law now makes possible a township tax of five 
tenths of a mill for the aid of the small library 
that is willing to extend its service to the 
township. Farm and village, city and coun- 
try are being brought closer together. The 
library at Plainfield, Indiana, has undertaken 
this township service. A committee with two 
country members devised a plan for promoting 
the use of traveling libraries. 

Township library extension at Alexan- 
dria. N. W. Jayne. Lib. Occurrent. 2: 
221-4. S. '11. 

Work began with the schools. The first col- 
lections of books were placed in school houses 
and one of the older pupils was chosen as 
librarian. Pupils so chosen came to the library 
for instruction and to learn the essentials of 
the charging system. "Last spring at the close 
of the school year, we decided to place the 
books In homes, and thus maintain the deposit 
station In the neighborhood wherever possible 
during the summer. In two cases we were able 
to do this Immediately after the close of school. 
In one of these homes a girl of twelve was 
chosen to act as librarian and came to the 
library for Instruction. She proved one of the 
most apt apprentices I have ever had and is 
most efilcient In the work. This home Is well 
located, and the family Is well liked. These 
points are important because it is only under 
such conditions that the neighboring families 
will have anything to do with the books." 
The books hfive been transported to the various 
stations in cfisos made by the janitor out of 
goods boxes. Usually some one driving In from 
the neighborhood calls for the cases and re- 
turns them. The requirements from rural bor- 
rowers are slight. A regular library card Is 
used and the signature of one parent Is ob- 
tained. "A list of the books Is sent out with 
each ca.se, to serve as a check list for the 
person In charge. For our own record, we make 
a duplicate book card, which is kept on file." 
Every effort Is made to make the stations 
permanent after they are once established. 
"^Magazines as well as books are sent out. For 
this we use duplicates secured by a 'want ad.' 
In our library notes. No very strict account of 
these Is taken, though the remains are some- 
times returned to us. A copy of Country life 
in America, after a sojourn in a country school, 
came back to us in shreds and tatter.s. The 
teacher looked troubled, but said It had been 
read by every family in the neighborhood." 

Trade catalogs. 

Stnry of the made in Newark material. J: 

(.'. Dana. Special Lib. 2: 93-6. N. '11. 

The Newark business branch undertook to 
collect all trade catalogs of that city In order 
that they might keep up a complete "Made In 
Newark" file. The library found more difficulty 
in collecting material from their own local firms 
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Trade catalogs — Continued. 
than from business men in distant parts of the 
United States. Three sets of letters were sent 
out before satisfactory returns were received. 
The method of going: about the work was as 
follows: Every name to which letters were 
sent was entered on a 3x5 card. Dates on 
which letters were sent out were stamped on the 
card ; also the days of replies. When catalogs arc 
received, shelf list cards for each firm are made 
out and numbers assigned. If Arms reply that 
no catalog is issued this information is entered 
on the card, with date. An author card is made 
on which the name and address of manu- 
facturer, with a fairly detailed list of the line 
of goods manufactured, are entered. The sub- 
ject headings adopted for each manufacturer, 
together with any trade names used, are listed 
on the back of each author card, and the proper 
subject cards are made out. Author and sub- 
ject cards are flled in one alphabet. Elach 
catalog received is stamped with the date of 
receipt, and the catalogs are flled numerically 
in vertical flies. Letters sent with catalogs 
are tipped in back of the title page. Letters 
sent in place of catalogs are put in manila en- 
velopes and placed in the cutafog flle. Business 
cards are mounted on pulp board and placed in 
the same flle. The material is for use in the 
business library only and is never lent. 

Trade catalogs in public libraries. C. C. 

Houghton. Pub. Lib. 15:275-8. Jl. '10. 

"Catalogs are highly valuable In reference 
work on many subjects. It is often the case 
that a question can be answered from a cat- 
alog when all other means fail. They sup- 
plement the book collections and furnish ma- 
terial on recent developments in methods and 
apparatus which is not to be found in any 
books. Their usefulness depends almost en- 
tirely on the thoroness with which they are 
analyzed, or their contents kept in mind by 
attendants, and for this reason a systematic 
collection is practical only where a special 
staff or department pays attention to techni- 
cal readers. Various libraries have used vari- 
ou.s systems of arrangement: . . . alphabet- 
Ically by firms. . . . Accessioned, classified 
and treated like books, whether shelved sep- 
arately or not. . . . Classed by general sub- 
jects such as electricity, mechanical cnKineer- 
inp, building, printing, etc. . . . Classified by 
subjects as closely as possible." 

What Xcwark makes. Xewarkcr. i : 3-4. 

X. 'II. 

An account of the preparation of the Made in 
Newark file which is one of the features of 
the business branch of the Newark public li- 
brary. Every manufacturer who Issues a cata- 
log was asked to send his catalog to the library. 
"The work of indexing and (;ross-indexlng this 
mass of advertising matter has been great. It 
has required not only the labor of making the 
cards but the careful reading of thousands of 
booklets by trained and intelllRrent indexers. 
The general plan oho.sen provides that each 
manufacturer's individual card shall contain 
the names of all articles or classes of articles 
made by him, and that each article or subject 
card shall contain the names of all Newark 
concerns who manufacture this article. Where 
the trade-mark names are use<l these are also 
given on the manufacturers' cards." 

Training for librarianship. Sec Library 
training. 

Transliteration. 

Russian transliteration. J: W. Gregory. 
Nature. 78: 42-3. ^\y. 14, '08. 

A tabic of symbols adopted by thp Imperial 
academy of sciences is shown and notes on the 
table are given. 

Traveling catalogs. See Catalogs, Trav- 
eling. 



Traveling libraries. 

Ha' aJno Book wagons; County extension; 
Sailors' libraries; Township extension. 

Books In the Steele county traveling li- 
braries. J. Morton. Minn. Pub. Lib. 
Com. Notes. 2: 80-2. N. '07. 

Choice of books in traveling libraries. 

K. I. MacDonald. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 39- 

43. My. '06. 

Books in traveling libraries stand on their 
own merits. They do not have the skilled li* 
brarian at hand to advertise them. "Since this 
is the case too much consideration cannot be 
given to the character of the book, the edition, 
the print, the paper, to the smallest detail of 
the physical makeup." Statistics show that 
books on agriculture, gardening, birds, etc.. 
are little used in rural communities, no mat- 
ter how attractive they are. Neither are- 
books on civic improvement much 
called for even in small towns where improve- 
ments are being made. Poetry is apparently 
little appreciated. Books on sociology and 
economics even tho popularly written are sel- 
dom called for. Biography has a rather small 
but steady circulation, modern characters 
whose names are tolerably familiar being pre- 
ferred. Two volume sets are rarely read and 
this applies also to histories. Foreigners read 
more American history than native bom 
citizens. Books of travel are read more than 
any other non -fiction. Travel combined with 
adventure appeals especially to readers of 
traveling libraries. In fiction, book& of «the 
day are given the preference. "The historical 
novel, the story of action, the simple love 
story, the latest much-talked-of tale of ubiqui- 
tous advertisement, and the story of mystery are 
issued oftenest." Standard fiction such as 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens and Eliot, are little 
called for unless they are in attractive editions 
and excellent type. The greatest demand is for 
Juvenile literature. "Physical attractiveness of 
page and cover bears a very distinct relation 
to popularity with children. The book with a 
cover that looks like a scliool book does not 
appeal. . . . Children's non-flction is more read 
than adult. . . . Books about inventions are in 
demand and we can never find enough of ad- 
venture like tlie books on Custer, Forsyth's 
Thrilling days of army life, Moffet's Careers of 
danger and daring. Famous prison escapes in 
the Civil war, Kieffer's Recollections of a 
drummer boy, llill's Ficrhiing a fire, FVothing' 
ham's Sea fighters from -Drake to Farragut 
rm Cliaillu's travels and others of the kind.*' 
Bound volumes of SL Nicholas are aUvuys en» 
joyed. 

County extension. G. B. McPhcrson. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. Xo. 5: 7- 
9. D. '05. 
In Minnesota the .state library commissior 
sends books to the library at the c»)unty seat and 
the library sends the<e out to the rennote dis- 
tricts of the county. 

Dopartmert of travclinpf libraries. Mrs. 
K. M. Jacobson. (In Minn. pub. lib. 
com.; 4th biennial report, 1905-1906. p. 
68-S5 ; 

Tl:o library commission of IXIinnesota be- 
gan to sond out travelling libraries in 190". 
Originally thc.v were dt.si^^ncd for rural com- 
munities, but now they ane valuable adjunct to 
small public libraries. "Reaching out still fa*"- 
ther to every interest within the boundaries «»f 
the state, tiie trMvellng library now senses 
the foreign born citizen, the more remote farms, 
the ambitious homosteadt-r, the hard working 
minor, the isolated railroad and lumber camps, 
as v/cll as the special student, the club woman, 
and the general reader." Of 18,000 voluTn"> 
1(),0(K) circulate in fixed sets. An application 
must bo signed by ten taxpayers where no H- 
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Traveling libraries — Co nt timed. 
brary exists, anS by the library board where 
them Is a public library. Applicants pay the 
transportation both ways. Books are loaned 
for six months but may be exchanged when 
deemed advisable. "A group of six books in 
In Norwegian, Swedish, German, Finnish, or 
French languages is included without extra 
charge If there is a request for the same. 
These libraries are made up of 30 books for 
adults and 20 books for children. . . . Juvenile 
libraries of 25 volumes are doing inestimable 
good in small public libraries and in many dis- 
trict school libraries." Foreign libraries of L'5 
volumes are also sent out. "Cases of easy sup- 
plementary reading in German or French are 
loaned through the public library to high schools 
conducting classes In the modern languages." 
Study club libiaries are increasingly in demand. 
Home science libraries have been sent out and 
th« experiment has proved a sucess. Home li- 
brari'^s are sent to i5»olated communities the ap- 
plication in this case being signed by the appli- 
cant and a school or county officer. These are 
not made up in fixed sets but are chosen to 
meet the demands in rural homes. When defi- 
nite books are asked for they are sent as far 
as possible. Books are loaned to those study- 
ing for professional state certificutes upon ap- 
plication. Not more than two books are loaned 
at a time and these may be kept three months. 
High school debate libraries consisting of sets 
of books and magazines are sent out on re- 
quest. Volumes discarded from the regular li- 
braries because thov are soiled or worn are sent 
to lumber and railroad camps and these are not 
returned. 

Discussion of traveling libraries at the 
fifth annual meeting of the League of 
library commissions, 1908. A. L. A. 
Bui. 2: 304-5. S. '08. 

Discussion of traveling libraries at the 

fifth annual meeting of the League of 

library commissions. Pub. Lib. 13: 276- 

7. Jl. '08. 

"The postmaster is the ideal man for the po- 
sition of local librarian, as he is in the habit of 
keeping records and everyone visits his office. 
In the choice of a station in a home, one should 
be found to which people will be free to go. 
The busiest person in the community ofttimes 
proves the ideal librarian. A central location 
in the village should be secured, and if the post- 
office is found unavailable the interest of some 
storekeeper should be enlisted in the near 
neighborhood. In farming communities the li- 
brary should always be located on the main 
traveled road and near the district school. Trav- 
eling libraries should not be located in school 
buildings if any other possible location can be 
secured, as older people do not visit the school, 
and the building is closed on Saturdays and dur- 
ing long vacations. The ideal method of locat- 
ing a traveling library would be for the one in 
charge of the system to visit every community 
and canvass the whole situation before placing 
the library. Interest is best maintained by send- 
ing only fresh, interesting books to every com- 
munity. In these days of rural free delivery, 
when farmers are taking daily papors. the li- 
brary must be kept up to date. I-etters of ap- 
preciation to custodians, when It is evident that 
much self-sacrifice of time and labor is given, 
and personal visits from those in charge of the 
system will do much in the way of encourage- 
ment. Records should be made as simple as 
possible and there should be no rigid enforce- 
ment of rules. Never allow a station to be 
abandoned without making every i>oss'ble effort 
to secure its continuance." 

Educating all the people all the time; 

reading in the most polyglot state in 

the Union. C: P. Gary. il. Harp. W. 53: 

24-5. My. 22, '09. 

An account of school and traveling libraries in 
Wisconsin. 



Educational needs of hamlets. F. A. 
Hutchins. X. Y. Libraries, i: 73-6. An. 
'08. 

Mr. Hutchins shows that In small hamlets the 
people need to be arousfd to take an interest 
in books. He suggests making up for such pla- 
ces, traveling libraries of 100 volumes each, the 
libraries to contain not only books interesting 
to all classes of readers but special groups of 
about 15 hooks on subjects that nre lik«*lv to 
prove interesting, as for instance the American 
revolution. The group should contain fiction 
such as The spy, The crisis, Hugh Wynne, etc., 
also biography and historv. "With each library 
should go a circular giving suggestions for the 
study of its central topic by schools and soci- 
eties." The organization of debatlna* sotleties 
would also help the community, and material 
on live state questions could be sent to them. 

E.xperiment in rural libraries for school 

and home. J: Percival. 19th Cent. 62: 

751-7. N. '07. 

The bishop of Hereford has for several years 
had in circulation about 1000 books. These 
are sent to about sixty-five schools and twen- 
ty-five parishes. Each box of fifty books is ac- 
companied by a supply of printed catalogs of 
the books contained In IB. Thru these cata- 
logs the parishioners arc kept informed as to 
the l>ooks available. The boxes are changed 
three times a year. 

Growth of traveling libraries. H. E. 
Haines. World's Work. 8: 5231-4. S. 

'04. 

"With the development of the work under 
state commissions more care is constantly be- 
ing given to the selection of books, and as a rule 
the traveling libraries represent good and enter- 
taining current and standard literature. The 
day of the discarded volumes of sermons and 
school readers, which were thought good enough 
for missionary work, is over. The complaint is 
still made now and then that too many old and 
familiar books are sent out. but the lists and 
catalogs of traveling libraries are evidence to 
the contrary. New books and attractive edi- 
tions predominate, while particular care is giv- 
en to include the latest p.nd best literature on 
special subjects — biography, history, nature 
books, etc." 

History of the work in Wisconsin, (p. 
3-10. In Books for the people, bv H: 
E. Legler.) D. 22p. pa. gratis. '08. H: 
E. Legler, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Just fifteen vears ago MeUil Dewey solved the 
problem of giving country people access to col- 
lections of books selected by experienced and 
educated buyers. His solution was this: "From 
a centrally administered library, groups of 
books carcfullv selected so as to comprise fifty 
or sixtv volumes each, were packed in suitable 
boxes or cases, and sent to small villages, coun- 
try school-houses and centrally located farm- 
houses to be distributed to the neighborhoods 
on the same plan as books are given out from 
branch stations in cities. At the end of six 
months, the books would be gathered by the 
custodian. shipP^^d bark to the central dlstrii^ut- 
Ing agency, and a fresh lot would take their 
place. By this .simple and economical method 
the people of these little neighborhoods would 
secure an opportunity to read the best and most 
interesting books without financial burden. • 
Now there are more than aOO<) travellnjj libra- 
ries circulating in twenty-two states, noO.443 
books in 1907. "It must be remembered that 
for a few years after the plan was transplanted 
from New York to other states, private contri- 
butions were the only reliance for maintaining 
the system of traveling libraries. It is only 
within the last half dozen years that the dem- 
onstration of their usefulness prompted state 
legislatures to make appropriations for this pur- 
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Traveling libraries — C\nuinucii. 
pose, to enable stito library Cfinimisslona to 
t-xtc-nd this j^eat work on a liberal scale. . . . 
Of all the states of the union which reported on 
travellT-.HT libraries hist yi-rir. Wisconsin i*to(»d 
nrst with a circulation of 122.093. Wisconsin 
was the third state to adopt this method for 
jirifi^-'intT whnU'sonic l>«)i>ks t'> pfofile in the 
country-. This was in 1S05. The Free library 
lonir.jisslon has char^o of ."•;?, of thesi* little li- 
braries, \Yhi<^h a.re sent to stations scattered all 
over the state, and are exchanged e\'Tery six 
months. Each group contains biioks of history, 
travel, Action, biography, useful arts, and mlB- 
cell'ineous literature so proportioned as lo meet 
the ni*c*d.s of the av€Ta>?o community as «UMf'r- 
mined by experience. The Wisconsin commis- 
sion also sends to communities where there are 
many persons of forol^^n birtli. tin- iK'.-t lit«"ra- 
ture in their own tongues. In some .sections of 
the state, people go ten to twenty miles at reg- 
ular lnter\'als to secure these books. The com- 
mission also makes up study libraries for the 
use of clubs enpraged in serious study. The 
topics deal with English literature, art, history, 
vllliv ami town i!,ii'»«>voP)"nt, <i\i<.*stlons of the 
day, etc. The tixiveling libraries in Wisconsin 
now reach C2,000 persons. ... In addition to 
its Enullsh libraries, it owns libraries or groups 
of German, Norjwglan, Polish and Bohemian 
lioiiks. ... A contrai-t has recently b«*on •ri- 
tered Into with the state board of control 
whereby the commission supplies the state pe- 
nal and charitable institutions with travelinir 
libra rir«s. It is hoprd to ext'.'nd this pi m to 
include county institutions as well. Each box 
of lK»oks sent to a siation is acrompnni««l witli 
little catalogs for distribution." * 

H<nv one township library sends out 
hooks. M. Clark. Lib. Occurrcnt. 2: 
55-6. Mr. '09. 

Traveling llljraries are sent by the Henry Hen- 
ley libiary, <.'atthaK«*. Indiana. l«» district sf'hiu»ls 
in th<! surrounding t(»wnslili). Hooks are changed 
as ol'ten as the teacher desires. Tlie collections 
are balanced to nn'ci the needs of the chlMren 
and tlieir home circles. 

II(»\v to secure a travclinp: lihrary. (Cir 
cuhir of information, no. j. ) ()]). pa. 
Wis. Free Lih. Com., Madi.soii, Wis. 

Thf ruh'S apply in Wisconsin only. "Tin' laig- 
iT lilirarifs (ontain aluait sixty books, the 
smaller ihiity or moie ami art- mJMli- u[» of ih»r 
best popular books in Action, history, tn.vel, 
blouifiphy, science and literatun* for adults and 
children. The Comml9i»ion also furnishes study 
libraries on special subjects, and besides Eng- 
lish books circulates German and Scandinavian 
libraries containing about thirty-five books 
each, and small groups of ten books in tlie Cer- 
man, Scandinavian, Bohemian and Polish lun- 
Ki5.'i;.'« s. 'I'lif 111 rarics arc shipped in :-i mt 
hinged cases and are accompanied by print* d 
catalogs and supplies necessarj' for keepl'.ig rec- 
ords of circulation. The traveling libjarlos are 
Inti.iultil for farmiii;^: eommunlllos an«i small vH- 
Ir.g'*' not i.njiyiMir iiuMii* llbrarj- nrlv il'ric- ; fi.r 
towns able to support public libraries but need- 
ing practical illustration of tli<' u.*?'' an-i \v-»rth 
of public libraries and incentive to establish 
them; for villages an<l towns already liaving 
public libraries but with book funds Insufllclent 
for the fretp:ci:t buyini< ncc» ssary ti> sustain 
puMic inl«r*'st, for .'■■tudy chili.s nut l):*.vins/ :». - 
<■»■•«.< to pnlili'j libraries offering adecpiat'- serv- 
I'-'c; and for public liliraric*? liavlng a large 
nun-.ber of CJernian or Scandinavian patrons." 

Kincr Oscar's travi-linof lihrary. Minn. 
T*iib. Lib. Com. Xotos. 2: 101-2. Ja. '08. 

A desorij^tlon of tl'.c ci^llcction of bot»lvS in 
the Swerilsh lam^'ia.;.* sei.l to the I'nit«.'d 
StiLtes by King O.^car. 



Libraries in rural communities in New 
York state; an abridged report of the 
cummiitee on libraries in rural coiii- 
nuinities, appointed by the New York 
library asaoeiation. Lib. J. 34:445-8. O. 
'09. 

In the three years ending October 1, IHOS, 
New York traveling libraries of a general 
character for community use lias reached only 
100 stations. A comparison with the circula- 
tion of similar libraries in other states covers 
14 states. "The classes of libraries considered 
are those loaned 10 (a) groups of tax-payers, 
which almost always are used by the general 
public: (b) schools and miscellaneous organiza- 
tions, which may or may not be used by the 
general public: (c) public libraries: and cd) 
charitable institutions and studv clubs, where 
the use is plainly not general. Taking the first 
group, the tax-payers, where the library is al- 
most always for general use in a place without 
a public library, we lind that two states. Cal- 
ifornia and Kansas, limit their work to this 
kind of library, and circulated in one year, in 
California, 607 libraries, and in Kan.sas 804. 
In three other states, "Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and I'ennsylvania, more than one-half (from 
52 per cent, to 75> per cent.) of the libraries 
were of this class. These five states together 
sent out in one year 2087 libraries of this class, 
these being over 74 per cent, of all libraries 
sent out by them. If wo add to the libraries 
loaned to tax -payers, the others of public or 
semi-public nature, i.e., those loaned to schools, 
libraries an«l other organizations, we And that 
in twelve of the fourteen states considen.'d 
over 80 per cent, of the libraries loaned are of 
this sort, that serve more or less for general 
reading. The other two states are Iowa and 
New York. In Iowa 64 per cent, of the libra- 
ries are of this sort, and in New York only 
36% per cent. That is. in all the other states 
circulating traveling libraries extensively the 
bulk of the work is with libraries for more or 
less general use. In New Y'ork the bulk of the 
libraries, 61 per cent to be exact, are used by 
study clubs." 

Library conditions in rural Xew York; 
abstract lri)m a report by the committee 
(Ml reading for rural communities of i:ic 
Xew York librarj- associati«»n. X. Y. 
Lil)raric<. 2: 12-6. O. '09. 

Library extension, bibliog. Chaut. 43: 277, 
279. My. '06. 

"The traveling llbraiT consists of a small 
s^et of books and magazines put up Ln a suit- 
able trunk or box for transportation by freight, 
wagon or mule back. These libraries are us- 
ually sent out by a state library commis- 
sion or a woman's club. They are of three 
classes: for towns or neighborhoods altogethei' 
lacking In library facilities; for classes or 
elubs desdrlnu: selected material for study 
work; for smaller public libraries to meet 
temporary need of bOfiks wliich cannot wisely 
be purohasid. . . . When one considers that 
these libraries cost but $50 each and that they 
go to Isolated communities where the books 
are not only read, hut talked over again and 
again, and often change the whole current ot 
neighborhood thought and talk, it is appar- 
ent that few means of education can do so 
much for better citizenship in proportion to 
their c(»st. ... It is after all. not the few 
great libiaries, but th<-> thousand small, tliat 
may do the most for the people." 

Mnnatr^-nicnt of travcliufr libraries. E. D. 
Piullnck. (Library handbook, no. 3.) pa. 
15c. '07. A. L. A. 

Ohio's 50.000 travelling books. S. T. DiaL 
il. Harp. \V. 53:27-8. Mr. 13, '09. 
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Traveling libraries —Continued. 

Origin of traveling libraries. Rivista d. Bib- 

lio. 20 : 63-4. Mr. '09. 

Traces the history of traveling libraries In 
the United States and advocates the establish- 
ment of a similar system by the public libra- 
ries of Italy. 

Possibilities of direct service to individ- 
ual farmers, including the location of 
traveling libraries through granges, 
agricultural societies, farmers' clubs, 
rural schools, etc. C. Templeton. A. L. 
A. Bui. 4" 742-6. S. '10. 

Country people constitute more than fifty 
per cent of our population. We have barely 
made a beginning in reaching this large class 
thru the public library movement. Few farm- 
ers can be reached thru the city libraries. The 
•tate librarv must handle the problem. The 
beginning has been made in the traveling 
library but this cannot be looked upon as a 
permanent means of supplying so large a class 
of readers. "I look upon it rather as a step 
leading up to the establishment of the local 
country library — either county or township — 
which will in time, thru its own system of 
traveling libraries, branches, and book wagons, 
reach all of the people of Its own community. 
. . . Doubtless one way in which the state 
can help the farmer most, is by getting him 
Interested in reading thru the traveling library, 
in getting him to see something of the possi- 
bilities of a library, and to see at the same 
time to how much greater degree these may be 
realized thru a good local library. It is for 
library extension workers to direct legislation 
wliich \\ill make it possible for such libraries 
to be supported by country and town people 
alike, free to all, and to encourage and assist 
the library in broadening its field." While this 
is the end to be desired it will be a long time 
before it can be reached. In the meantime the 
traveling library is the best agent. One of 
the problems in traveling library work is the 
make up of the library. One plan which has 
proved lairly satisfactory is to make up a group 
of 35 books — 2u juveniles and 15 books of adult 
fiction, and add 10 that number 10 or 15 books 
to suit the community, giving the community 
the right to choose the class of books it will 
have — non rlction, or extra liction or children's 
books. It is found that there are many re- 
quests for works of non fiction which befpre 
had been little read. . ,. 

As a means of advertising the traveling li- 
brary, the stale fair, which theoretically offers 
a good opportunity, has n^t proved successful. 
Grange meetings and fanners' institutes have 
proved much more satisfactory. "Here the 
farmers arc gathered together, not for pleasure 
as at tlie state fair, but for instruction, and 
they are open to all suggestions. The meet- 
ings of the women's auxiliary to the fanners' 
institutes are really the best places to give 
such talks, since the women are closely con- 
cerned in questions of social betterment." No- 
tices in local agricultural papers have brought 
good results and county teachers' institutes and 
summer normal schools offer another good 
means of advertising. The writer recommends 
the keepnig of the library in the school house. 
The closing of school for the summer is not 
a serious objection as little reading can he 
done in the country thru the summer. The 
school teacher makes the best librarian as she 
Is used to keeping records and she will get 
enough help in her work out of the books to 
repay her for the trouble of caring for them. 
Aside from the school l.ouse there is no very 
cood place in a rural community for a travel- 
ing library station. A library may be phaced in 
a town at some central place frequented by 
Planners — at the general store, creamery, tele- 

'one exchange, or barber shop. One need in 

'vellnK library work Is for press work con- 

"Ing the books themselves. *'It seems to me 

with every library It would be well worth 

6 to send some good brief reviews of the 



notable books In the collection to be published 
in the local paper. A desk attendant can tell 
a patron in a word or two something about 
a book which will interest him in it, and induce 
him to take it home; but the person in charge of 
the traveling library does not always have a 
discriminating taste, and does not know the 
books, and many a good, interesting book is 
passed over unread." In one small town a 
woman's club has done good work by havin^; 
a two-minute book review at each meeting. 
These reviews published afterward in the local 
paper have done much to encourage good 
reading. 

One branch of traveling library work which 
has grown up within the last lew years and 
which offers a field for indefinite extension, is 
the supplying of Individuals with books on 
special subjects. "But before this work can be 
developed to any great extent we must get 
together in some way, and, by our united ef- 
forts, force the passage of a library post bill. 
. It seems to me that if the league went 
seriously to work, and each state saw to It 
that every one of its representatives and sen- 
ators received a letter from some constituent 
from whom such a letter would bear weight, 
that something could be accomplished. Until 
this Is done, this work, which. It seems to me. 
Is going to be the best work of the library com- 
missions in the future, Is seriously handicap- 
ped." All this work, the writer feels Is in 
Ttreparation for the establishment of permanent 
libraries. In the future traveling library work 
will consist entirely of supplying special books 
which the local library lacks. 

Postal dairy library. Lib. J. 35:265. Je. 
'10. 

Province of the traveling library, as a 
part of the state library system. G. T.. 
Betteridge. N. Y. Libraries, i: 70-3. At) 
'08. 

In New York books are sent to "any school, 
library or other institution imder state supervi- 
sion, on application of its responsible olhcors; 
any rogl.stered study club or extension center on 
application of the secretary and the guaranty of 
a real estate owner; any community without a 
public library, on application of five re-sldent 
taxpayers; any club, grange, church, sumnur 
school, business corporation or other recorded 
organization needing books for reading or study, 
on 4'pplicatlon of the responsible officer and 
guaranty of a real ecstato owner; any household 
m New York not having convenient library priv- 
ileges is entitled to a house library of 10 vol- 
umes, but preference Is given to rural homes; 
for the house library of ten volumes to be re- 
tained three montlis the fee is $1, for the others, 
$2 for 25 volumes, $3 for fifty, or $5 for 100 
when sent in the same shipment. These libra- 
ries with the exception of those sent to schools 
and study clubs may be retained six months 
without extra fee. In the case of schools and 
clubs the time Is extended, when the books are 
needed for a longer period." 

Public libraries in Sweden. A. Ilirsch. 
For Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 
107-12. D. '08. 

Traveling libraries have an Important place 
in Swedish popular education. They have been 
established by all the central offices for library 
aid In L'psala, Stockholm and Gothenburg, (the 
Alliance for popular education in Stockholm 
has more than sixty), by high schools, temper- 
ance societies, social democratic young men's 
clubs and several other organizations. Through 
the above mentioned society the government 
has established sixty libraries for railway em- 
ployees and forty for telegraph linemen. 
(.Translation.) 

Reading of farmers. Nation. 83: 178. Ag. 
30. '06. 
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libraries — Continued. 

Responsibility of the state to the rural 
community. Mrs. W. P. Smith. Ver- 
mont Lib. Com. Bui. 7: 3-6. Je. '11. 

Xotes on this article are given under the 
headiniT Library extension. 

School and the traveling library. W: 
Slade. Vermont Lib. Com. Bui. 5, no. 
4: 4-5. Mr. '10. 

Sketch of the movement in Minnesota. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 35-6. 

D. '06. 

Synopsis of work in different states. L. 

E. Stearns. Pub. Lib. 10:76-81. F. '05. 

Traveling libraries. K. Fischer. For 
Folke-og Barneboksamlinger. 2: 9-13. 
F. '08. 

Traveling libraries. F. A. Hutchins. (Li- 
brary tract, no. 3.) D. I2p. pa. 5c '02. 

«\. X^. «\a 

There Is *'a great field for state sy-stems of 
traveling libraries in securing the establishinent 
of free public libraries, in strengthening such 
libraries in poor commuulties, and in develop- 
ing the ]lbrar>' spirit in all parts of a state. 
There seem to be other important fields for as- 
sociations in sending out libraries: (1) to show 
their usefulness and create a demand for state 
systems: (2) to educate farmers to help sup- 
port their neighboring city and village libraries; 
13) to supply isolated communities beyond the 
reach nf public libraries." 

Travelling libraries. W. R. Xursey. On- 
tario. Education dept. Report on pub- 
lic libraries, etc. 1910: 531-5. 

The traveling libraries of Ontario are made 
up of from forty to sixty volumes, consisting of 
from 20 to 30* f of fiction for adults. 45' r of 
books of general interest on religion, sociologj*, 
sciences etc., and 20 to 25- «• of juvenile books. 
By special arrangement public libraries are 
supplied with collections on special subjects; 
library boards with bvx>ks on construe: ioii. ad- 
ministration or cataloging and classification: 
study clubs with works on Canadian historj- and 
other subjects: individuals with books on 
special subjects in which they are interested. 

Travelir:!;: libr:\ric>. ar. in;;>ortar.t charge 
01 rules iv. Xcw York >::iic. X. Y. Li- 
braries, j: iro-J. O. '10. 

Travelling libraries as a first step i:i li- 
rary ».:cvci.. piv.eiu: Cisciiss:..-:!. i-:d. 
T. 30: Ci^S-ojj. S. 0^. 

Traver.i'.iv: libraries as the :'.rs: >:ep ::i 
v!e\elop'.iv.: libraries. G. A. C. '.•.■.'.try- 
nian. Lib. T. jio: C50-S. S. V5. 

"Travellir-.g librarits aoc.ir.pMsh the best re- 
sults ir. the way of dtvt-:-.>p:r.g Ul^niry ir.tcrest5. 
a they are jvirt of a sc;ne system, for to do 
the best work tl;ey si:oi:M have tr.iir.ed super- 
v; s;o n . by r e«. p'.e w h ■;• w : .: w a toh : *:•. e co m rr. .i r. 1 - 
ties where th^y are I^-ar.ed. ar.il who w:'.; fol- 

local library ;h;it r.:.=.y l»e ar. us^^d." 

TraveV-irg librr.ries for schools in New 
York city. Lib. T. 55: 162-3. J- *l^^ 

Travel'.ir.g libraries for township and coun- 
ties. Oh:? State Lib. Bui. 5. no. 3: ii-<>. Jc. 



Traveling libraries in Massachusetts. IL 
Morison. Cent. 62: 956-7. O. '01. 

The article describes the wcNrk done bj tke 
Woman's «HlucaUon association of Bostoo ti 
sending traveling libraries to the Isola t ed towis 
in the state. 

Traveling libraries in Ontario. [In Report 
npon public libraries, literary and sci- 
entific institutions, etc of the Province 
of Ontario for 1907. p. 293-9.]; Same: 
Lib. J. 33: 231-2. Je. '08. 

Prior to 1907 the Bducatlon depaitmtfit of d- 
tario supplied travelins^ libraries to resdlBf 
camps. These were frequently sent from os» 
camp to another without first belns returned In 
the department Many books were lost and B 
was found impossible to locate the responribD- 
Ity for the loss. A new rullnsr w^m made tbtt 
all libraries should be returned to the deput- 
ment and checked over before poinff to a sec- 
ond camp. Under this system there has htm 
no loss of books. This ruling now applies to al 
travellnsr libraries. In 1907 the legislature vo- 
ted 13.000 for travelinf? libraries. These libn- 
ries are sent out in cases with moveable shehroi 
The cox-er is "hinf^ed and fastened with a lodi. 
When the case is open the cover forms a smiH 
table upon which the books can be egtmiiM^^ 
while all the titles are immediately exposed it 
a glance." There are two classes of coIlectloBi, 
fixed and open shelf. "The fixed collectkm rep- 
resents a .miniature public library suitable for 
average communities. The problem Is to fur- 
nish wholesome, instructive, and readable booki 
which the general public will read." No at- 
tempt hi made to load these libraries with se- 
rious literature tho each collection contains a 
few gcod bonks that will set people thinkins. 
The open shelf library is "intended to supplr 
borrowers with books required for special pur- 
poses. . . . £!xperience has already deoionstn- 
ted that the greatest difficulty connected with 
the circi;lation of travelling" libraries arisps from 
tho apnthv of the sreneral rublic. The cooimun- 
ities which need the t«o:?ks the worst are «• 
tremcly slow in finding out the conditions under 
iviii-Ii th- l:-^'^ks can fo hn.i. Isi>1ation has. 
however, its advantages a5 well as It? disadvan- 
:apt=*s. Thf rarniers' cliildren. unoe they are 
T.r"'v;iT«^.i wiTh ^•r.l!lhv r* a-'in^r. u5ually make 
prer.ter prosryiss than children in towns and 
cities." 

Trr.vcliiis: rl^rarie? in Ontario. T. W H 
Leav:::. 1 :\ 17-21 in Proccedinir? of 
t':e anrsv.r.l r::eet:rcr of the Ontari ■> ^' 
i^rr.ry association. Toronto. Ap. 1007.^ 

V-::! 1?:7 t:i? lrav.*I!n|r :ilraries in Ontario 
hnd Ivor. 5--r-: o::: :•> !-mN?r can^ps in the win- 
ter ar.J worv r. .t v.5-eh1 except for three months 
*". : • %v:rt-r. Ir. '■>'T. |S.^>a was CTant*"*^! for 
trav.r'.Jn^ *.:brary books and they are sent ss 
lor.sr as t'^oy !\?t t"' pr.y «mall Ubriry that 
makes an arr*--"^'-''^ f'^r thoni. In lf*>S they 
w:!*. te ser.t c-.Iy to libraries that show that 
they hnvo rr.ad-r s.-ni<? local effort to maintain 
their own U^*ra'->"s and that send in an annual 
r^r^-rt to the I-;orar>- inspector. 

Trrivc'ir.^ !:?rar:e> in Wisconsin, with 
o.i'cc: ^ry -:£ stations. L. E. Stearns. D. 
ir.ap. pa. '10. Wis. Free I-ib. 
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Tr..vo':rc 'irrarie? of foreigm books. Wi«. 
Li*:\ ?i:'. r: 74-5- ^- 'o5- 

Trave'inc !:!^rar:e> of the Society for pub- 
lic set^ice. Boekzaal. 4: j6-3b. Ja. '10. 
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Traveling libraries — Continued. 

Traveling libraries; their significance in 
our civilization. G. H. Reynolds. Wash. 
Lib. Assn. Bui. 3: 4-7. Ap. '07. 

In 1892 the New York legislature gave an ap- 
propriation for traveling libraries, a new de- 
partment of extension worlc. "In 1895 Michi- 
gan received an ai'propriation for traveling li- 
braries. The following year Ohio and Iowa 
weie given state aid. Appropriations were 
granted in 1899 to New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Maine, Pennsylvania and Indiana, for the es- 
tablishment of similar systems. Since then, 
Vermont. Oregon, Washington, Niebraska, 
Maryland, and California have entered the field. 
In many of the states, public library commis- 
sions were created for the purpose of giving 
advice on all matters of organization, mainte- 
nance, or administration of the local public li- 
braries and these commissions were also au- 
thorized to send out traveling libraries." Pre- 
vious to legislative action women's clubs have 
done much in circulating books in several 
states. "Traveling libraries were started in 
Washington, D. C, by putting the books on 
canal boats. The students of Hampton insti- 
tute carry them to their own people, and wom- 
en's clubs of Kentucky have sent them 
thru veiT isolated portions of the moun- 
tains and to the 'poor whites.' Books in the 
traveling libraries shorten many a weary hour 
for the keeper and his family in ihe lonely light- 
house, and carry cheer and encouragement to 
the weary workers in the rice fields of Liouislana 
and the cotton fields of Tennessee. Traveling 
libraries are ostablished in engine houses where 
the men are required to be constantly on duty, 
yet with many leisure hours at their disposal, 
and are also placed in factories and in jails. 
. . . New York state has long since been send- 
ing out pictures to the town and country 
schools — largo reproductions of the famous 
masterpieces, giving the children, situated 
miles from museums and studios, an opportun- 
ity to become acqualntted with the best in art. 
Many of the other states now furnish schools 
with pictures and photogrraphs for use in his- 
tory and literary work." In Wisconsin "a 
bright. interesMng woman, the mother of two 
boys, hearing of the traveling libraries, wrote 
for information concerning them. She met all 
requirements, and within a week, a collection 
of good, fresh, readable books were nhipped to 
her. the entire cost being seventy-five cents the 
round trip express rate. She placed the books 
in one of the rooms of her home, made as at- 
tractive as possible with chairs and a large 
. table In the renter, over which was suspended 
a hanging lamp. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood were invited in. At firat they were in- 
clined to view the surroundings suspiciously, 
but one aftar anothfr drew near and indiffer- 
ently thumbed the books. Within four months, 
a second llbrarv was a.^ked for, as the one col- 
lection was not enough. The report recorded 
that each place about the table was occupied 
during th2 evenings, and often two boys would 
be crowded on the same chair." 

Traveling library and the country reader. 
j\r. H. Howlett. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 69- 
70. S. '05. 

Traveling library moral. Scrib. M. 33: 
636-7. My. '03. 

Traveling library statistics. M. W. Brown. 
A. L. A. Bui. 2: 306-9. S. '08. 

Traveling library topics of especial inter- 
est to Wisconsin. Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 
67-77. S. '05. 

A law passed in 1901 enabled counties to es- 
tablish traveling libraries. They have proved 
uniformly successful and in no case has a 
county board failed to make appropriations for 
their continuance. Wisconsin has 79 traveling 



libraries of foreign books, German, Scandinavian, 
Polish, etc. No venture of its commission has 
proved more popular. "The main purposes 
sought in the distribution of traveling libraries 
are these: (a) To furnish good, wholesome read- 
ing for persons in isolated or remote communi- 
ties having no access to library centers, (b) To 
supplement the meager collections of small 
struggling public libraries which have insufllcient 
funds for book purchases, and to encourage the 
building up of such libraries, (c) To supply ma- 
terial for study clubs and young men's debating 
societies engaged in serious research and posses- 
sing no local facilities therefor." Rural free de- 
livery offers an opportunity for the extension 
of library work and for securing to farmers the 
same privileges as city dwellers have. The li- 
braries should be constantly reinforced by new 
books. In Washington county, Maryland, a li- 
brary wagon is sent out once a week to deliver 
cases of books to localities not accessible by 
railroad, trolley or stage lines. 

Travels of the book wagon. L. E. Stearns. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. i: 14. Ja. '05. 

Value of the traveling library in district 
schools. A. B. Graham, il. Ohio State 
Lib. Bui. 3: 10-3. My. '07. 

"In 1900, the board of education of Spring- 
field township, Ohio, became interested in li- 
braries. Fifteen dollars for each of its twelve 
schools were appropriated." As soon as the 
1 ooks "were placed In the schools, parents as 
well as children became readers of the district 
school library. Each grade from the second to 
the eighth inclusive had something adapted to 
it. It was immediately found that books in 
jiimpie dignified language for the upper grades 
were always welcome in the homes." But "the 
board of education had spent all and more than 
the law at the time permitted. No more could 
bo spent that school year. The board decided 
to apply to the state traveling library for a box 
of books for each sub-district. The express 
charges both ways were willingly paid. Each 
box contained from thirty to forty well selected 
looks. . . . Quite as many of them were used 
in the homes as in the schools. When the year 
had closed all were pleased vlth the new li- 
braries. Everybody said 'Let another appropria- 
tion be made next year.' The second appropria- 
tion was made and the new books were soon in 
the schools. Calls were made also for the trav- 
eling library boxes. This time a special re- 
quest was made that each box should contain 
two or three books on agricultural subjects. . . . 
The third year the full limit of the new town- 
ship school library iaw was appropriated and a 
book case purchased for each sub-district. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars In addition to what 
had already been spent was making the total 
spent in three years for each sub-district ap- 
proach forty dollars. With such an amount of 
money quite a number of the excellent books 
that had been learned about by means of the 
traveling library were purchased that they 
might become the permanent property of thb 
school. This year it was found that there were 
.♦-•o many volumes in the traveling library boxes 
that could be found In the sub-district that it 
was decided that since the traveling library had 
so well served its purpose it would not be ap- 
plied for. . . . The traveling library did four 
things for the township: It furnished a high 
grade of supplementary books; it provided free 
many books before they could be purchased; it 
brought to the farmer's door some of the stand- 
ard works on agricultural subjects; it offered a 
variety of material and authors from which to 
select for permanent libraries." 

Village libraries. J. Daykin. Lib. Assn. 
Rec. 9: 365-74. Jl. '07. 

An itinerating library's plan was tried in 
East Lothian, Scotland, and had been in oper- 
ation twenty-eight years when In 1854 Mr. 
James Hole proposed such a scheme for Eng- 
land. Since that time the work has gone on 
in Yorkshire without a break. 
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Traveling libraries ^Continued. 

Villi'iKc lihrnricn: the U\e of Wiffht 
iicluMiic. A. VV. Kemp. Lib. Assn. Rcc. 
I (I J 647-8, D. *o8. 

Villnu<* librnricA: the Westmoreland 
Hi'hftncN. J. VV. Drown. Lib. Assn. Rcc 
10: (h\4 7. I). '08. 

Truttcat. 

Hm atoo CummlMlon plan of govemmant 
unit llbimrlM. 

AbHviicc of library trustees from board 

inrctiitgN. la. Lib. Q. 6; 149-50. Ap. '11. 

Whmt (iii« iiccitptH »n appointment as trustee 
uit tlitt bimrd tu a public library he should 
rnuUiie thut rwrtalii ruHpunMlblUtles go with the 
iioimr, *'N«vvrili«li*Mi theru aru those who ac- 
vP\\X this position tondurvU thorn by the mayor 
with llUln fintllnK of rvsponslblUty and appar- 
ently llttl«« InioroHt In tho Institution which Is 
undor th«t rontml of tho board of library 
trustitps. It Is ubvlous that unless there are 
ritsular niootlnirs of this buard to consider the 
widfuro (tf tho institution. It cannot be propvrly 
Hdudnlsti*ri»d» but tht*rt\ uro a number of cities 
in thn stato whoru thi«ro has bovn great dim- 
rulty In having a nuijorlty of the members 
lii'«>Hr>nt at thi* nu«otlngs of the library board 
whori* tho liuslnttRS should be transacted." If 
thi» iHvni^l Is to kvi»\\ In close touch with the 
Ubnny and lis nvvds» monthly meetings should 
bo Ih^ld. in mim«t vuhoh* howovor. quarterly 
mi^i^tlniiH m^rm to suiYliH); but whatever the * 
tlmi> oi nttH^tlng may be. It Is not too much 
to i»K|ioct thv trusteo to look upon it tia a 
d««nnlt«« vAgHarm««nt. Iowa now has an amended 
Ut»rai-> law whloh piwldos that aluience from six 
\*\M\s«H'\itlv«i me«>tlngs of the boar\l. except in 
c««rtatu <«xcu»al»W cawNt» shall crt^te a vacancy. 
\U aCtvr apLHantment. tho trustee Ands that 
hi^ i^iuiuot gtve time and thought to the in- 
t«»i*«^tH of tiitt UlM^ary, he should send in his 
r^Nilttuatlivn^ 

U\Muls \»i tibvarv ^ru:^to^^s. V\ K. Clarke. 

*'r»\i5i\*o» s^x^uM Is" «\o;\ or \von*.o': - o\- 
^SM\o^\^»^l iuul ,\^»\t»l<* Ivih i'\ bv45'.'.*.c.*s n'.a::- 

l'U*o !%' '•»"^'.\;l*\t t•!^^,;li^, lo *«':\«^^ w;t>.o;.; ;vi>. 
W\sut \v.o,.ji:; \o NOi\«> uv.v>-vv?*.A ■> :''.o :;-.;ir- 
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By-laws suggested for pnblic liboif 
boards. Lib. Occurrent. a: 2ii-r It 
'II. ^ ' 

Duties of a trustee. Mrs. C: P. Scfaimi 
Newa Notes of Cat Lib. 2: 94-6. R 



Duties of library directors. W. H. Pat- 
nam. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Kola 
2: 43-6. N. '07. 

Function of a library trustee. G: % Ut- 
ley. Lib. Occurrent, 3: 40-2, D. '11. 

A trustee is not expected to be an aiMrt k 
library economy. He looks after ^hM^^ 
policies, not the dettUla. "e Inhot norSSS 
a book man. altho he -holud be a*i5S5S?3 

f« ^«"«? ?£F''5''l*^ ^S?"" *n^ their UiSnS»" 
Ik "?il **** ^?*£ Of the trustee to be iTn « 
the library staff. On the other KAn^h^^SLS 

he should be a man who hae inade^Tsnooi 
of his own business; and moat be able to^ 
as an outside a^ent for the llbrart Th. ™S2 
important duty of the ti^Ve !?3^ihe^2Sa52 
of the librarian. However grood a boanSmsfto 
J?,^^***^% ^^«P«^ts. If t hey*" are im^^VSiSSLw 
Judges of men and women when It c^w la 
Jn^.^lfK"^'' ""^ selecting their executlv^^! 
their UbraiT will never prosper. Xo scho«7aB 
prosper without a good teacher; no (£m^ om 
save a community to riffhteoiianess without ai 
A^^?^^S^^L,f^ leader: no railroad can dedut 
dividends without a trained and efflrfent mS- 
ager: no library can 8er\-e Its consUtuenta tke 
public, to its fuU power. wIthoutM ewriJiiced 
and capable librarian/' This somidJtcIo S- 
pmatlc to be stated, but there are too nunr 

duty of the librarian Is Just to look aftM- the 
books, think that ••anybody can d^Tthat" iSe 
need of training is acknowledged In the baafnav 
and professional world. Xo excepUon should be 
made for the library profession. And when » 
gcHHl librarian has been found, her tmst^a 
should treat her accordingly. She Is worth the 
b»^si sal.irj- they can afford, and when she U 
worth an increase ?h«(» should not be anov«d 
tv> ask fv^r It before It is offered. 

How the tn:<tee may best keep in totich 

\v:th t*-e crr.duct of the library. J. L 

FArr:::.in -r. I?.. Lib, Q. 5: S1-3. Ap. '061 

"The s,xx-*wf-a: tT-.:s:ce shrttj-d have a schol- 

nr> .^r.vi ar hur:ia-inr: ir. Insrir.c: . . . and'. . . 

r*.^ •r.'-.r. v'^r w.'»rr.'»-:. I-irki^c these eaisential qunl- 

*5.^\TX'rs, shruM s^rrve cr cai serve success- 

^:"0- A5 .\ ::t'rar^- tr::*t--.* The home Ifbrarr 

?N-.: .! >"? v:*::^! fr*r.- ■?:::> iir-i ih* trustee 1b 
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Trustees —Continued. 

fleer of the library, the board being the legis- 
lative body. All matters of detail should be 
left to the librarian, who is now responsible 
to the board for the conduct of the library, and 
the results obtained will be the best evidence 
as to whether the librarian is dong his duty. 
The board should not hesitate to remove a li- 
brarian who is not getting results. ... If 
a librarian is to be held for the results of 
his work, then he must be given ample scope 
within which to do his work. As to the se- 
lection of assistants, the librarian should have 
the privilege of the selection, taking into ac- 
count the fitness of the applicants and ability 
to do the work and his manner of handling 
the public. The library employes should be 
given to understand by the board that they are 
public servants, paid out of the public fund, 
and must, at all times, be accomodating to 
the public. There are, of course, a large num- 
ber of things which the public might ask that 
are unreasonable and the rules for the gov- 
erning of the library, which should be made by 
the librarian and approved by the board, should 
be such as would prohibit unreasonable re- 
quests from an assistant in the library. . . . 
The librarian should attend all meetings of the 
board and report at each meeting the number 
of books circulated and the number of members 
taking books: show by comparative reports the 
increase or decrease of patrons; should audit 
and endorse all bills to be presented to the 
board, and in his report should make any rec- 
ommendations that he should think necessary 
for the advancement of the work. . . . The li- 
brary board should be friendly with the city 
administration and keep the city administra- 
tion friendly with the library." 

Public library and the state. M. B. Palm- 
er. North Carolina Lib. Bui. i: 101-5. 
D. *ii. 

The most usual method of selecting trustees 
for the management of the public library is that 
of appointment by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the city council. The plan of provid- 
ing for the management of the library and the 
schools by one board is unsatisfactory. The 
ideal trustee Is "the practical, clear-headed man 
of affairs, with a large acquaintance and wide 
influence, who, though he may not know much 
about the library, is willing to learn something 
of its work, and who will give his time and 
attention when needed. He will concern him- 
self more with results than methods, and will 
leave the librarian to decide the matters of the 
routine work of the library. Probably, the 
librarian is most often confronted with the 
problem of the man, selected because of his 
wealth and influence, who Is not willing to give 
any time to the library, and does not care to 
know anything about the plan and purpose of 
the institution." 

Reading of the trustee. W. L. Lamb. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 46-8. 
N. '07. 

"In my limited experience I believe that the 
lady usually makes the best trustee. Her" 
mind is not generally occupied with so many 
cares and duties to demand her attention. She 
is a better reader and Is usually better ac- 
quainted with the best literature and the best 
writers of the day. She will srive the library 
more attention and time than her stronger 
brother is liable to do." 

Relation of the library board to the li- 
brary. T. C. Elliott. Wash. Lib. Assn. 
Bui. 2: 10-2. Ja. '06. 

The book 'jommittee of the board has prob- 
ably the most intimate relation to the work of 
the library. It must have some knowledge of 
llteratiiro both now and old, must bo In con- 
stant touch with books and authors, and must 
also be In sympathetic touch with human na- 
ture. "The book commltte'? imd the librarian 
have it in the?r power to give proper direction 



to the reading of the whole community and it 
IS astonishing to what an extent this influence 
can be used." The committee on house and 
grounds can do much for a beautiful building 
and well kept grounds are an education in 
themselves. "Membership on the committee on 
extension and branch work affords an opportu- 
nity for much valuable assistance to the libra- 
rian by way of suggestion and recommenda- 
?. li; • -^^^ finance committee is necessary 
When there :s an endowment fund to be in- 
vested, and useful In any event." 

Some trustees. D. P. Corey. A. L. A 
Bui. i: 278-82. JL '07. 

♦ho5!'^*l^ ^^ *i^® weaknesses and evils worse 
thaji the weaknesses in library boards have 

WrVTr^ ^S *^® methods by which such 
iiS?fwv.^® ^^°f^/} ^^ ^'*" "ot be eiimlnatea 
"i"x. "®, appointing or electing* powers have 
a better knowledge of libraries, <;h^ alms and 
proper methods, and allow that knowledge to 
influence their action." The do-llttle trusted 
may have an influence on the librarian by al- 
lowing him to become as inefficient as the 
board which, in theory, is supposed to direct 
him, or by permitting him to ride his hobby 
t^JJ.^foi,"'''^?*^^^?.- ^^ "know-it-all-truatee of- 
in?pJSro!!i™i^®^J ?^ seriously that he aims to 
1^1^?'^^^"? ^^l^ ^^ ^" matters, whether they 
are of trusteeship or of those things which 

ftir^;»„f«ir"^ * ^^^^^^ ^^,^^ that Is faithful to 
Its duties, even a weak Ibrarlan mav be 
strengthened; but the most efficient man ot 
woman may be weakened or, perha^ utterly 

t^^f^IL ^y ?? do-little trustierthT^ut^crSlc 
trustee, or the unpractical board." "^^-'^^c 

Training of the trustee. J. N. Nicholsen. 

ence"^-Mv Z"^} ,^® *''^I"?^ ^^ "^^^^l experi- 
fho f • *u ^'7 *^*®* *?• ^ ^ have heretofore said 
Jho^ }u% ^'•"stee should be trained to place on 

«fhlP?^''n''^L^« "^"^»^ ^od literature ^aspos^ 

10 ao It with as little expense as possible 
M^'^^^'*"*'■^'.^,*^^''"*"8^ that will develop first' 
I^L^'i^'^o^ °^ literary criticism and his c<mi- 
mon sense; second, his business abllitv a^d 

Sf°fl5frf.*?^ \"i1^^r^f ^"^ Jh*'-^' ^^^ knowledge 
for wS^nH'^i^" ^^\^ requires time and work. 
r^nfJ^ i^^fl K? '■««5e*ves no pay in dollars and 
nf la^}"^} ,h*,^ compensation Is the knowledge* 
of having faithfully executed his trust to the 

^« ^ °'i ^^ ^5"^ty ^"^ the approbation of hiS 
£7'*i,?^^u^*^"^*^^'^s^*'^"ce must and ought to be 
his highest reward." 

Training of the trustee. W. D. Willard. 
Mmn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes, o: 13-4. 
D. '06. V o •* 

rt is not necessary that the trustee "be a 
?^*"v.^' ^^^^,\ education or extensive reading," 
but he should "feel deeply the value of the li- 
brary as a part of the educational system of 
;5^^*°^'"¥t ^^V^'J4' «• conser\'ing element In 
society. He should be public spirited will- 
ing to give time and energy to public service. 
A successful business man "has proven him- 
self qualified to handle the business of the li- 
brary. He should be a popular man, on good 
terms with men with whom he has to deal, a 
reasonable man, "ready to admit that those 
who have made special study of problems are 
generally better qualified to speak wisely on 
them. . . . The trustee should be a man of 
sufficient moral strength and backbone to re- 
sist outside pressure for the appointment of 
incompetent or undesirable emplovees. and to 
see to the removal of any who have proven 
themselves inefficient or useless, without fear 
or favor. The efficiency of the library should 
be the first consideration." 

Trustees and library appropriations. E. 

W. Gaillard. Lib. J. 30: 403-4. Jl. '05. 

"Nearly all boards have a lawyer as a member 
and many have one or two churchmen. . . . Men 
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Trustees — Co n tin u ed. 

of affairs, merchants, manufacturera, architects, 
employ ars of large bodies of clerks, mechanics, 
and aitlsans are seldom found as library direc- 
tors. Library boards are too frequently formed 
from the scholastic, the literary class and not 
from the producer class. Library returns show 
the natural result, yet the producer cla^s is far 
the larger of the two." 

Trustees and methods of choosing them. 
Pub. Lib. II : 381-2. Jl. '06. 

Trustee's point of view. J. S. Johnson. 

Pub. Lib. 10:468-9. N. '05. 

"The trustees . . . should be chosen because 
of their executive ability In the conduct of af- 
fairs, their sound Judgment and intellectual 
appreciation of the legitimate field and limita- 
tions of the jBvork entrusted to them." 

Trustees' problems. Mrs. H. M. Towner. 

la. Lib. Quar. 5: 189-90. Ja. '08. 

"The question of salaries must, of course, be 
largely determined by the training nnd experi- 
ence of those employed, and depends also upon 
local conditions, but it Is of value to the trustee 
to know w^hat others are doing under similar 
conditions. ... If another library of the same 
size and same income is able to employ a 
trained librarian, a knowledge of thLs will often 
lead to a realization that money spent i^i this 
way is a good investment. Perhaps the trustees 
of a small library may not have realized that the 
efllciency of their library might be greatly In- 
creased if it could be arranged to pay enough 
to employ a librarian w^ith at least summer 
school training, until they learned of the work 
being accomplished in some other library of the 
same .size." An assistant may be needed and 
may be had for a small amount for part time. 
The trustee should know how other libraries 
manage this matter. The question of dividing 
the Income between boosts and other expen.ses is 
Important. "Opportunities for completing the 
flies of the best periodicals ehould not be over- 
looked by the alert trustee." Right evaluation 
of fiction Is a constant problem. The trustee 
should read the annotated A. L. A. Booklist 
and the best book reviews. 

Trustee's responsibility for the library 
income. L. E. Stearns. Wis. Lib. Bui. 
6: 117-20. S. '10. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Finance. 

What a trustee can do to help the libra- 
rian. J. E. Pereles. Wis. Lib. Bui. 2: 
25-6. Mr. '06. 

"The trustee should be a business man, 
with executive ability" able to observe the af- 
fairs of the library and to oft'er criticism and 
suggestions in a tactful manner. "The librarian 
has the control and management of the II- 
Drary; he should have the power to select and 
direct the purchases of books necessary ff»r pub- 
lic use in the library. However, he ought at 
all times to seek and obtain the cooperation 
and advice of the trustee. Thus, one will be 
of great benefit to the other, and the public 
will secure that for which It pays." It is bet- 
ter to have a small membership for the board 
of trustees. Prom five to nine is a suitable 
number. The trustees should attend to the 
problem of securing the income for the li- 
brary. They shrould bring to the attention of 
the public the propriety of donations and lega- 
cies. 

What the librarian may expect of the 
trustees. E. Tobitt. Neb. Lib. Bui. No. 
4: 17-20. F. '07. 

"Trustees should be expected, first of all, to 
be firmly convinced that the institution over 



which they have 8uper\isIon is a good thinir. 
worthy of their support and of benefit to the 
town. . . . Members should be selected "with a 
view of supplementing and strengthening the 
board, the strongest element being the sane, 
well-balanced, well-edutated business man. 
The professional man is always extremely val- 
uable, particularly the lawyer, who will do good 
service on tho Judlcia'-y committee, but the 
most important point to be considered in the 
make-up of the board is to have it well bal- 
anced and touching as many interests of the 
city as possible, with emi)hasis placed upon the 
business man." The fewer committees the bet- 
ter. The librarian should attend all meetings 
and should submit a full statistical report each 
month. 

Whole duty of a library trustee. A. P. 
Gove. Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 9: 
17-9. D. '06. 

The work of the librarian and the trustee is 
peculiarly correlated and "the attempt to de- 
fine the place of either seems to result In ad- 
ditional confusion and occasional strife" but 
they must ever work in harmony and if they 
disagree they must do it harmoniously. The 
first duty of the trustee Is to select a librarian 
who Is fitted for the work, then he should "see 
to it that the public home of the city's books 
does not become the library of the librarian. 
— one carried on with the highest degree of 
technical skill and great zeal, yet falling in its 
results because the librarian is so busy w^ith 
technical matters that she falls to see her 
methods are not adapted to the people she 
serves." Perhaps his chlefest duty is "'to cul- 
tivate the library spirit in the community." 

Whole duty of a library trustee: from a 
librarian's standpoint. A. E. Bostwick. 
Lib. J. 31: C40-4. Ag. '06. 

Trustees should interest themselves in re- 
sults and leave the consideration of methods 
appropriate to the attainment of these resulti« 
to the librarian. They should see tliat the li- 
brarian does not regard technique as a means 
instead of an end. Trustees should see that a 
good material showing is made for the money 
expended, tliat there Is a proper ratio of ex- 
penditure for books to the expense of admin- 
istration, that the library is raising the educa- 
tional standard of the community, or is at 
least exerting itself to do so, that It purveys 
proper educational recreation, and that its so- 
cial status is good. Both trustees and librarian 
should realize that the board of trustees is the 
supreme authority. 

— Discussion. Lib. J. 31: C239-40. Ag. 
'06. 

W'ho's who in the library. J. L. Wood- 
ruff. Pub. Lib. 14:81-4. Mr. '09. 

Notes on this article are under the heading 
Administration. 

Work of a library trustee from the li- 
brarian's point of view. H: M. Utley. 
Lib. J. 31: 657-60. S. *o6. 

A trustee should have some obvious fitness 
for the work In the way of training or mental 
endowment. He should not be so busy with 
his own affairs that he can give no time to the 
library. On the other hand he must not give 
It his whole time or he may become a bore. 
He should not be elected because of his politi- 
cal bias or bebause he Is a clergyman. No idea 
of patronage should be connected with the po- 
sition. Trustees should make few restrictive 
rules, and should allow the librarian grreat free- 
dom. A long term of service Is undesirable. 
Simplicity in the organization of trustees is de- 
sirable. "It Is not wise to have too many com- 
mittees." 
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Trustees — Continued. 

Work of a library trustee from the trus- 
tee's point of view. J: Patton. Lib. J. 
31: 655-7. S. '06. 

A trustee should endeavor to get the best 
persons for the money when selecting library 
employees. Sentiment should not enter into 
the question. He should aim to bring the ad- 
vantaees of his institution before the people in 
every way possible. It is the business of the 
librarian to make the selection of books to be 
purchased and the trustees should approve the 
selection. 

Tuberculosis. See Contagion. 
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University extension and libraries. 

University extension and public libraries. 
S. V. Seybold. Pub. Lib. 10: 512-4. D. 

'05. 
Notes on this article are under the heading 
library extension. 

University extension and public reading- 
rooms. D. Bos. Boekzaal. 3: 142-50. My. 
'09. 

An indispensable part of university extension 
work is a well organized public library. 

University libraries. See College libraries. 

Use of books. See Books, Use of; Refer- 
ence work. 

Use of libraries by the public. See Libra- 
ries, Use of by the public; Working- 
men and the library. 

Useful arts. Sec Technical literature. 



Vacations. 

Hours of service and vacations. N. Y. 
Libraries. 1: 119. Jl. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Librarians and assistants. 

Vacation privileges. Pub. Lib. 13: 308-9. 
O. '08. 

Ventilation. 

See also Buildings. 

Lighting, heating and ventilating of li- 
braries. A. J. Philip. Lib. Assn. Rec. 
9: 225-30. My. '07. 

Ventilation of a library. R. C. Taggart. 

Lib. J. 35: 253-5. Je. '10. 

"Some of the rooms in a library require more 
/ air than others, and in these cases especial 
consideration should be given to the matter 
of proper ventilation. The children's room In 
a library, after school hours, is one of the 
rooms that is often found most densely crowd- 
ed. Reasonably good ventilation is demanded in 
schools, and yet school children may be found 
in the more densely crowded library rooms, 
where they stay for protracted periods without 
any sort of adequate ventilation. . . . The 
reading rooms in the evening are also rooms 
which are well filled and often crowded. These 
rooms offer to many people a place of op- 
portunities which can be secured nowhere else. 



The reading rooms should be made attractive 
in every way. They are a public benefaction, 
and one of their most attractive features should 
be fresh air. . . . Fans should be used In the 
average library building for the ventilation 
of such rooms as lecture rooms or in other 
cases wher«» the occasional required use of the 
fan will not by its cost of operation lay too 
much of a burden upon the running expense 
of the library. Many librarians have gained 
the idea that good ventilation in cold weather 
cannot be secured without fans. This Is a mis- 
take. First-class ventilation In well filled rooms 
without fans Is entirely possible. It is not 
only possible, but It has been Installed In 
many buildings, more particularly In the case 
of hospital buildings of the isolated pavilion 
type. Ventilation without fans In Ull build- 
ings may take so much of the floor and wail 
space for flues as to become impracticable. 
In buildings of moderate height, however, such 
as is the condition In the ordinary library 
building, ventilation without fans is entirely 
feasible. There are several important ele- 
ments in such installations. The ventilating 
apparatus should be arranged to be cleanly. 
In the ordinary ventilating equipment, the ven- 
tilating apparatus Is itself a dirt collector. 
How many librarians know what they have in 
their basements? How few librarians would not 
protest, if they did know? ... In some build- 
ings the plans of the ventilating apparatus 
appear In the aggregate like a collection of 
worms. This is wrong. All horizontal ducts 
should be large. They should be similar to 
corridors thru which a person can walk and 
which can easily be kept clean. . . . Where 
the air, which is to be heated, is brought from 
out-of-doors, It is usually carried thru ducts 
or flues. It is better not to use flues, but 
to bring the air directly Into chambers In which 
the heater Is located. Those rooms will act 
as dust settling chambers. The bottoms of the 
indirect heaters should be left entirely open, 
so that all that Is required in the way of 
hoods or casing is a hood directly above the 
indirect heater, with a short connection to 
the vertical flue. A large door into the hood 
should be provided and placed so as to be 
readily opened. There should be a cold air £is 
well as a warm air opening to each vertical 
air supply flue, when the library rooms re- 
quire ventilation. This allows a mixture of 
the cold and warm air to pass to the rooms In 
moderate weather, when a mixture is required 
In order to lessen the temperature without less- 
ening the quantity of the air. . . . The bottom 
Inlet to the vertical air supply flue Is the place 
to which dirt in the vertical flue will fall. This 
Inlet should be left entirely open. The dirt 
may then be readily seen and easily removed. 
These cold air chambers should be rooms which 
can be easily cleaned. They should be finished 
smoothly on the Inside. There should be both 
a bottom and a top vent outlet from the or- 
dinary room, but In all cases the lower vent 
outlet should be an open enamelled outlet 
box. Dust In all vertical flues will then fall 
to this open vent box, where It can be easily 
seen and readily removed. This question of 
cleanliness Is one that has Its application even 
when the most elaborate air cleaning devices 
are Installed. The best of the air cleaning 
devices can only remove a percentage of the 
dust and dirt. Some Is sure to collect In the 
flues and ducts if the apparatus is designed so 
as to be a dirt collector. Alr-cleanlng devices 
will also themselves become foul. If they are 
not given attention, and the attention requir- 
ed by many of these cleaners is often more 
than can be expected from the ordinary en- 
gineer. Where fans are not used. It may be 
impractical to install air cleaners or air filters, 
so that proper cold air settling chambers are 
especially desirable and should certainly be 
Installed. No ventilating equipment should be 
designed whose efficiency will be decreased by 
the opening of windows. An Idea has gone 
forth that windows cannot be opened without 
Interfering with the operation of the ventilating 
equipment. This is an error, and is caused 
only by a mistaken Judgment or an incorrect 
design of the ventilating apparatus." 
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Vertical files. 

Xcw vcnical file for maps. P. L. Wind- 
sor. l*ub. Lib. 15: 388-9. X. '10; Same. 
Lib. J. 35- 509. N. '10. 

Vertical t'llc. K. L. Roberts. Pub. Lib. 
12: 316-7. O. 07. 

"In the public library of Newark. X. J., 
material is tiled in folders mode of No. 1 tag 
maniia paper, cut; into pieces about llxlS inch- 
es In size. One end is so turned up against the 
otlier as to make a receptacle UxUii inclies. 
The front fold is a half inch shorter than the 
back one, and this leaves a margin exposed on 
the back one, whereon the subject of that fold- 
er is written. As the folders aie Hied vertical- 
ly in boxes the titles show at the top of each 
one." In these flies are kept lists "of books, 
articles and topics made out for schools, clubs 
and individuals," progiams for study clubs, 
newspaper clippings, pamphlets, catalogs, etc. 
"The fucccoS of the file of course dtpends en- 
tirely on tlie good Judgment and discretion of 
the tiler. . . . Like a dictionary, the lilo is its 
own indox; but at times cross references to 
the headings used are necessary. . . . There- 
fore a sort of emergency card catalv\g has been 
made up which indexes these cross references." 

Village libraries. Sec Small libraries. 
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Withdrawals. 

\\ :ih<lr;iw;il rcct.>rd. C. LJacon. .\. L. A. 
r.i;l. .;: -M3 4. S. \\). 

Worr.en's clubs. See Clubs and libraries. 
Wcrk sheets. 
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\\ . '■.•;!!. 1^^: _o4 S. J. I. "i i. 
Workingir.en and the library. 

.Sir 'J.'*-! Ailv* r f isinj: ihv iiVr;'.:y; Libra- 
i:t-. r>,- ,»f |.y t!i'- }'L;Mi'-; Lil»Tar !• .- as ^iM-ial 
crr.ier.-; K- :■ ' < :ice di'i-ariMn nt ; Ucf'.rcnce work; 
s^I'tvial liV'rarivit; Tt-clinioal lit»iaturu. 
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n X c] t vt-: r-. •:..♦• ln'i-k"^'> fir iw.» • r r". i::- v. t ks 
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':.^"I\^ ..y \^\^' :■, i- I'liiio ..>.>is:.\iu ;iT".y ti:;:--- in 
t!.' li.w. .\:..i >•■■«■.'. ..i: :,:•>.■ .. li" ■'•. i ■ v • >■ 
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man may feel bunsHncIy helpless In a liorarr. 
where Uie scholar feels very much at home/' 

How shall the library help the workir.g 
man? A. L. Bailey. Lib. J. 32: 10^-201. 
yiy. '07. 

Notes on this article are eiven und^r tlie 
heading Advertising the library. 

How to interest working men in the i:se 
of the library. W. F. Stevens. Pub. Li^. 
16: 93-5. Mr. 'II. 

XotL's on this article are siven under the htac- 
ing Liibraries as social centers. 

How 10 reach the Avorkingiiian. T. ii. 
Xcy<trom. Wis. Lib. Bui. r: loS-ri. .N. 
II. 

"The public library grows in u.sofula-iSa 10 
its community just in proportion to tntr tiJi- 
cieney with which it is managed. Tl.e :w. 
grtat problems in this matter of inan.ige.'iiv.M 
are the selection of proper literature and gal- 
ling the public to read it. All other prui^tn." 
such as cataloging, shelving, loaning ri suc- 
tions, library discipline, reference ariangviinni.' 
anti so im are eniirely subsidiary 4ind their gy]-- 
tions should be considered as auxiliary la Xh^sx 
two main problems." L.ibraries are gruw:ag :n 
usefulness at a remarkable rate but in mi:.':- 
cases they fail to reach more than ouv or iv'j 
classes of people. Some libraries become tenure 
for club women, others for riction rt-ader-!, riiiJ i:. 
so specializing they neglect other classes. T.' 
no class does the library owe more i}.:.:n i-; Wi^r 
working man. "liy working nun are raeim: 
here that large numi»er of unskilled adu:t> 
found in every community, men who have re- 
ceived on the average, less than .-i cor.ni'n 
school education, many of whuin arv I'Tt-:?:: 
born, men whose wagfS or income amour t? t-. 
less than $5i'u per year, tlui.«?e who bfa.-- t::t 
burden of the lounlry's rnutiu*?; lal't-r r.::-! 
dru«lgery, in mill, laetory, .«hi.«p. i,r str-.'rt. T.i.? 
gr-'U;i forms the majority 01 ullini;i t«.- .■".ins-,;':ir:^ 
I'f th'.' laxvil lltM.■e<>iliL•^f in liii-. l>n*.o Tli-y . t 
rval lax p.i\ers i.»f Uie n.«:aniunity. T'..- -■ .i- 
th«; p".^'pl«* \\\\y\ reOvi\r fvw i. r K^i th».- ti^n.':!< 
• •I r.HM.li-rn < ivilizatiMn l!i;iii aTiy olher '\u.>s 
Sur» !y it will !••■ ni^r. » il l.. \\ tlu.- j.iibl.i- l:!i.i.;:s 
sl^.culd ilo someti'.ing lur iho:n." Tin.- rir.st S"rr;- 
uiis ♦lillii.ulty mot is tiiat thi.s •.-lass n; \\\^\. 1:..\. 
r.ii dviinit'Iy lurmui.itiil w.^nis. T!ie pioMviri < ! 
Till.' iil.ira'.y, th«!.. i.-; ii-it ■•niy to jirnxii!..- .»:.:;t iMi: 
litt-raiur*.* but to *I-ti:ni:!u- what i.s vr Vvlll i- 
^ui!a^l■^ Tlirir ;:u- U:r»'«" '.in- .s alonji: w!...r 
!;;•' ir.ti r-'st lif lin- v. ■•rk-.i.:^ man iimv Lr 
arvusvil. Tl:e ii'st is. tint "i his p'.v.isr.rr s- -k- 
irs.ir iiii»-ro>rs. '\'v.'\< rn ly l*.- ii«.*:u' thn; \\ i-'.- .•: 
r.iiiiin '^r tr.iii pi-v'ks »»i" spuiis — i- is-r-i-all. ;l;!:'.- 
ing an<l :>!.;'.. ir. A snoinl Vv,-- t-f intrt'Si w;;i 
I".- liis pi'I::; al ir.;< Vi'Si>. \,\\\\ ;-. iMi.l }■..- \.:- 
i-ation. 'Ihi- t:r«..i<si <Iilliiulty :n s« ]■.■. t-r.i' 
bt.-..;^.; ,.f ;: ii.ilitiM.l natuiH :•; :■,> lit. I >;::'.. ii".-.' 
\ •' \i.< writtt.i. .siinply . ii.il il'irly. «nhv:- .r-jm.- 
ir-.ii-ris ..::i liara ;i h-.-si-n fv-.i:: thi^ .<•■■:. i-*s. 
w 1.0 n*.ak-:- ihi.ir :!:■!». f. to tiio workir.i: r:;:iK. 
ari-I \v::.i il-. >■• i-y ii:- ;ir.s •■:" s!imi:. "i:.;0. .■■■•» 
v:\:'l r.\: •■s:t:":.-- »■:" ti.'ir u"it:-;!ir ':'\.- *.:..*■! 
]:r..- "f ..;;■-;.; •> \\ .w iho :::..n's tl-si:-- i-i i-i- 
l-:\'V.- !;:s i -.Ti-iil.'-:-. '•Sr...\v ;. i:\:v:\ !.-.'\v r- ■ .:•: 
i': r*. .>♦' "f.is • a!' :■.::■! t: i- i\vvr. ;-.i'..l \ ■■.;; w'i; -^.-.w 
r. ::. :.< a i*'..^:-! ,ir:;\v.? a n—nl:- Y- i ;:> '.'• 
lr..ry i-a*. li-.i T .. I x^r y ihini: i^■r J-.irii. .f it ii :.- 
r].' ;•■•:■• r i ■■■■'.■; r. Mt r. !v.u<i i:.i to !•■■••■>> .sA 
!•:•:■ ■:: ■. is n-'.v ..s ii-\tr !■■ f'i'.v t«."» l-.a;:! ri-'-.v 
t'» V-. .■■:;>• :•■.•■:•■ i:V:'.«r.i. l-'xi-i i. i;. .- is •-■■ 
>1 \v :r.<[ : ■< ii.:t-\v. A :■;■:> :;:i. ■•■sV.;p<. li.'ivi 
I"';ss-. il a\\;y. TJ.'- I'-.-k is i !..:v.in:c ti> !■... tbv- 
►::■ 'r- :■■ iriiivi-'M :1 i-r'-irr'-^"* in v--. ata-i'w T!.;s 
:■•":- ■•' I- s:.-.'\vr. T'» ii;»* w.-rkmcr'nan. nr.u n< 
) ■ :,.:::< It. i.e wiil turn more and more to the 
■ .:>• :■•:■ '•.* I--. At vro.st-nr, the workingmen of 
t:ls ■•\-.v.'.:y :\:r:'. •.■v».-r tt-ns of ti-it;iusanii.«« "( 
\ .r]-- .::v.l il. liars f.r cor?o.<pi^ndt>nv-e soho-jl 
•.::<-< \v:.;i ':i t.i ns.st of a little more th.in st-:* 
. :" i .:s \v:...h any library could supply fntirtly 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
free to these men, If they but knew of it." In 
selecting vocational literature, the librarian will 
find little help in outside sources. She must 
work out the problem for herself. She will 
be influenced by the education of the men to bo 
Interested and the nature of their occupations. 
After the books have been selected they must 
be made easily accessible. A special shelf for 
a special subject is advised. "Many a man who 
has come to a library upon invitation has found, 
after getting there, considerable difficulty in 
finding the books that might interest him be- 
cause of his ignorance of library arrangements. 
The special shelf would obviate this. In any 
case, the books should be where they can be 
seen and handled freely by the library's visitors. 
That is the way in which most people learn 
w^hat the library has for them." If the library 
is to be of service to the working man it must 
be open at the times when he is free to come. 
A library open only during the working hours 
of the day appeals only to the leisure class. 
To open the library only a few hours in the 
evening shuts out those who live at a distance. 
Branch libraries are, obviously, the remedy for 
this. The worklngman's reading times are 
evenings, holidays and Sundays a/id if the li- 
brary is to benefit him, it must be open at those 
times. To get the men to come the library will 
need to advertise. Besides advertising thru 
the newspaper and using other accepted means, 
the library may reach the men thru their chil- 
dren. Books sent home by school children may 
interest fathers and older brothers. Then when 
he does come to the library he should be well 
treated. "In some places such advice is ab- 
solutely necessary. When he enters for the 
first time, no one notices him. His surround- 
ings are different from anything he is ac- 
quainted with. He is left to his own devices. 
He either becomes self conscious and fears that 
he will do something that will attract atten- 
tion, or he plunges ahead and breaks down 
some rule sacred to library administration and 
receives chilling reproof as a consequence. 
There Is no reason why a library should not 
have a floor manager, the same as a department 
store, or some attendant to serve in similar 
capacity, to meet every new arrival, especially 
strangers, near the door and pilot them directly 
to what they are Interested in. The working- 
man who makes his first visit to the library 
should be made comfortable, made to feel at 
home, even if older patrons of the library must 
wait for the service they demand from the 
librarian. He should be shown the location of 
all departments in which he is likely to be 
interested, and when something is found that 
he would like to examine, he should be given 
a seat at some convenient table. He should 
be encouraged to ask for anything that he may 
think of and which he does not see. Later on. 
he may be trained to help himself. At the start 
you want to make as favorable an impression 
upon him as possible." To this end various 
conveniences, coat hooks, toilet rooms, should 
be provided. Smoking rooms have been opened 
in many libraries. The library fails to get the 
working man to come because there are other 
places offering stronger attractions, and a lesson 
In welcoming men and making them feel at 
home can be learned from these rival institu- 
Hons. 

Human interest in library work in a min- 
ing district. A. J. Fiske. Pub. Lib. 13: 
78-81. Mr. '08. 

In Calumet much attjntlon Is paid to making 
the library homelike by moans of plants, flow- 
ers and pictures. "Mo'^ern educators all agree 
that beauty has a physiological as well as a 
psychaloglcal efC'^ct upon the child, and should 
have a Targe part in every scheme of educa- 
tion." The library circulates pictures, 6,000 
yearly on an average.' In order to Interest the 
minerB In books, lists of books on various sub- 
jects are sent to the men at tho\r places of 
irark. Those on mechanical Industries and en* 
^flxSHirtng have proved most useful 



Industrial possibilities of public libraries. 

Lib. J. 33: 100. Mr. '08. 

•*A textile designer declared that his company 
was able to beat competition because of the 
freshness of the designs he got from the li- 
brary. A young mechanic with his arms full 
of books said he was to get $3.r>0 instead of $2.50 
per day, and that he had learned enough to get 
a job where new machinery was used instead 
of the old he was accustomed to. Still another 
stated that largely as a result of his reading, 
he had invented three successful loom devices 
and had been pronwtod to assistant superin- 
tendent" 

Industrial possibilities of southern li- 
braries. W. F. Yust. Lib. J. 33: 99. Mr. 
'08. 

Interesting the workingman. F. D. Light. 

N. Y. Libraries. 2: 260-1. Jl. *ii. 

The writer feels that the u.sual library method 
of making an appeal to working men as a 
class rather than as individuals will result in 
little good. In the first place men resent any 
thing that looks like patronage and in the 
second, their work is so specialized, often 
being confined to a single operation, that it Is 
impossible to Interest them In the whole subject. 
There are exceptions, but the majority will not 
care to go further than the general technical 
periodicals. "It is probably true that a man 
engaged day in and. day out in turning pro- 
pellor shafts of flving machines may be suf- 
ficiently interested in aviation to read that 
particular line by reason of its novelty, but 
the man who turns sewing machine shafts six 
days a week for sixteen years and whose 
employment is confined to this, will hardly 
be interested In the general subject of mechan- 
ics." Libraries with limited means will do 
well to confine themselves to a small number 
of elementary works on mechanics and to the 
more popular trade and industrial Journals. 
What workingmen most want and need is 
"more of life and less of work, more living and 
less getting a living. Books giving them a wider 
knowledge of everyday life, of other people's 
problems and experiences, will do more to 
stimulate a reading habit and enlist them as 
patrons of our libraries, than will the most 
pretentious row of mechanical and scientific 
works, parading as 'Books for the Working- 
man.' Put into their hands well-written stories 
of adventure, history, biography, travel and 
sane fiction; Induce them to read Stevenson 
and Gilbert Parker, the stirring tales of the 
northwest, lives of the great captains not only 
of war but of Industry; let them read now and 
then novels of nonsense, books that interest 
and amuse, and it will not be long until the 
library has become a powerful factor in the 
way of uplift to the too often dull and sordid 
lives of the men who toil." 

Libraries that reach all the people. T. 
Van Kleeck. World's Work. 15: ioto^- 
8. Ap. '08. 

In the Buffalo library the following nre a few 
of the applications for books that come in in 
a single day: "A tailor's apprentice wanted a 
book on the cutting of garments: a printer 
wanted to be sure about the corr€K?t size of 
visiting cards; a mechanic needed a method for 
finding the length of the third side of a tri- 
angle. Then came another workman with n re- 
quest for information about the manufacture of 
artificial ground glass; a lineman wr.ntod to 
know how to prevent grounding by Induction; a 
decorator wanfed an allegorical figure for a 
coat-of-arms; a dy^^r asked for a formula for 
mixing a certain color. A foreman in a large 
plant came to look up the subject of imurlng 
aluminum, and he afterward wrote that he had 
succeeded at the first trial. The librarian Is no 
longer chlefiy interested In the 'best sellers;* 
the most helpful books for the trades represent- 
ed in his community now come In for a share 
in the appropriation. In the old days the chief 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
concern was to get back the books that had 
been loaned; now it is to get l>ooks into the 
hands of the people who need them. . . • 
One of the New York branch-libraries Is regu- 
larly used by the workmen of a large electrical 
power-house, because they have found it a 
means of promotion from low-grade Jobs to the 
position of assistant-engineer. . . . An av- 
erage of about 80O workmen, inventors, attor- 
neys, and manufacturers consult the industrial 
arts department of the Cincinnati library daily, 
securing information worth many times the cost 
of the entire library. It is estimated that one 
set of books obtained from the library saved 
the city in ten years more than ^00,000 by 
influencing a lower charge for gas." A librari- 
an In "Xew York went before a meeting of a 
plumbers' union and told them about the books 
in his library that would be useful to them In 
their trade. He showed them illustrations and 
drawings, and convinced them that they could 
get definite help from many of the books. Then 
he went to the secretaries of various other 
unions and did the sante thing. EYom that 
time on he was kept busy in making good his 
promise to supply the books. . . . Farmers 
with a new house or bam to be built, with 
problems of fertilizing to be worked out, with 

{>lant or orchard pests to be exterminated are 
earning that the library can quickly furnish 
information that it would require several weeks 
to get from other sources." 

Library and the mechanic. P. B. Wright. 
Lib. J. 34: 532-8. D. '09. 

The library is at present, one of the few 
agencies for reaching shop trained mechanics 
and trade workers with an uplift at once intel- 
lectual and practical. Graduates of trade and 
technology schools are quick to demand tech- 
nical literature of the library, but the common 
mechanic requires to be made acquainted with 
the value of technical literature, and it is the 
library's province to provide for him an abund- 
ant supply of such literature and see that he 
is brought in touch with it. The small library 
In an industrial community needs more than 
the Scientific American, Scientific American 
supplement and the Patent office gazette for 
technical periodical literature. The special 
literature of the local industries should be lib- 
erally supplied. The needs of the woman who 
must earn her living should have equal con- 
sideration with those of the mechanic. The 
woman who prepares for home life should not 
be forgotten. The library should reach them 
all. 



Library and the workers. J: P. Buckley. 
Minn. Pub. Lib. Com. Notes. 2: 48-9. 
N. '07. 

Library and the workinpman. M. Par- 
sons. Pub. Lib. 13: 84-6. Mr. '08. 

"The average book on mechanics does not 
interest the skilled workman, because he al- 
ready knows all it contains. . . . The hope 
of the library which really wants to help its 
laboring patrons is in the periodicals it puts 
before them. Get the best and as many as you 
can and let them circulate?. The carpent»?r will 
pass by all your books on carpentry, and 
strength of materials, etc., but he will take 
home and enjoy and be benefited by a copy of 
carpentrj' and building. . . . One of the best 
possible reference works for the use of work- 
men of all trades and most professions is a 
late edition of one of the correspondence schools 
textbooks. Those put out by the International 
or Scranton school are especiallv pmod. They 
can be used easily bv anj-one of ordinary at- 
tainments, the knowledge of mathematics re- 
quired is not beyond the roach of men with a 
public school education, and the essential and 
fundamental facts only are given." 



Library as an aid to technical education. 
G: A. Howell. Ontario Lib- Assn. Pro- 
ceedings. 191 1 : 92-5; Same. Lib. J. 36: 
451-4. S. '11; Excerpt. Pub. Lib. 16: 
303-4. Jl. '11. 

Until recent years the apprentice system Ins 
suflAced .to train workmen for their trades. Nov 
that the apprentice system is failing into dear 
some substitute must be found. Many of tin 
provinces of Canada are already estabUshiiv 
technical schools, but, in the meantime, tlicis 
Is work which the library can do. Xot only mutt 
books be provided, but those for whom tiisy 
are intended must be encourasred and trained 
to use them. It is suggested that a room be 
provided where those Interested could meet is 
the evening for readlnsr. discussion, or in- 
formal talks. Whei^e the apprentice system 
exists, special effort should be made to resch 
the l>03rs. The employer might be induced to 
give them time off for reading* and study 
along the line of their trade. 

Library as an investment. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 16: 277-80. Jl. '11. 

Because the prlmar>' purpose of the libnzy 
Is not commercial we are apt to overlook the 
actual cash dividends which it yields. *rrhe li- 
brary of to-day studies the industrial life of 
tlie community and endeavors to supply tbe 
books that will aid every trade and every call- 
ing that exists In the city. It is ea^er to 
meet every demand, but it goes further: It 
endeavors to create the demand." The diffi- 
culty, then, is not to get books, but to infonn 
readers of their existence. Mechanics, invent- 
ors, designers, foreigners wishing to learn Eng- 
lish, farmers and gardeners, and other work- 
ers, find the library of value to them in their 
work and their work accordingly becomes mora 
valuable to the community. Yet the greatest 
ser\-lce of the library to the community doei 
not lie in individual cases helped but In the 
enlightenment of the whole people that they 
may act together intelligently in matters of 
social welfare. In the spreading of Intelligence 
and the cultivation of taste. He the greatest 
value of the library— a value not to be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. 

Library should be known. H. C. Well- 
man. Pub. Lib. 13: 83-4. Mr. '08. 

Notes on this article are given under the 
heading Advertising the library. 

Library work in factories. A. Porav. 

Pub. Lib. 13: 73-7. Mr.; Same. Lib. "j. 

33: 83-6. Mr. '08. 

The plan of establishing- deposit stations in 
factories In Detroit has worked wen. It Is bet- 
ter to send new attractive looking books to 
such stations but this is not alwavs possibln. 
Where books are purchaj^cd esfpeciailv for fac- 
tories stamp the word "special" on 'the inside 
label and put the initial of the factory in the 
corner of the label. The initial should be 
changed when the book Is sent to another fac- 
tory. The establishlngr of library relations in 
factories is pood business policy, because the 
capital invested in books should bring in divi- 
dends in the e^xtension of its usefulness. There 
should be on the staff a person who should act 
as a sort of Ilbrarv misfrfonary. The average 
manufacturer will meet such an one more than 
half way. In Detroit the manufacturers have 
provided bookcases and shelves and have sent 
for the books. Usually books have been issued 
twice a week and by some one from the library 
staff. Cards issued to applicants are stamped 
with the firm name. "The library provides the 
timekeeper with a set of cards grivlng the name 
of the card holder, the card number and the 
date of issue. The timekeeper consults this 
record when someone leaves the e-mplov, and 
if there Is a library card issued to this per- 
son, it must be surrendered free of charges 
before he is paid in full. Thus " far we hav*» 
lost only one book; the card holder paid for It" 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
The charging system In use at tho c»-ntral li- 
brary may bo employed. Select for these sta- 
tions such books as the potiplo will read. If 
fiction Is wanted provide grood flriinn. Magr- 
nzin^s such as Harper's, Century, Scribner's" 
and McClure's are gootl, and biograpiiy often 
proves attractive. 

Man and his book. W: F. Seward. Pub. 
Lib. 15:273-5. JI. '10. 

"The library's initial policy was to popularize 
the library; to make it known to every man, 
woman and child in town; to attract as many 
people as possible to the library by means of 
exhibits and lectures. Lectures on history and 
travel, with lantern slides, crowded the as- 
sembly hall. Lectures on the local water sup- 
ply; on cookery, with demonstrations; (»n elec- 
tricity, with experiments, attracted to the li- 
brary building hundreds of people who would 
not have come in response to an announcement 
of books. Reading lists, of course, accompanied 
the lectures. The varied exhibits in the art 
gallery also served a practical end in Introduc- 
ing the library and its resources. An indus- 
trial arts exhibit Illustrative of the city's 
chief industries and showing processes and raw 
materials, and naming countries of their Im- 
IHirtatlon, as well as the finished product, drew 
a great attendance of men and was distinctive- 
ly an exhibit for labor and the wa^e-earner. 
. . . This library began by Installing a small 
collection of carefully selected books on techni- 
cal subjects. The librarian spoke b(;fore the 
central labor union, told them of the resources 
of the library and invited them to visit the 
building and meet the trustees and staff. La- 
ter when a citizens' library book fund was 
started, the labor unions were among the first 
to respond. A year later the central labor 
union endorsed an appeal to the comnicn coun- 
cil to increase the library's income because 
the library helped labor. The app'^al was 
heeded, and the Increase has been made per- 
manent. The library has on Its unpaid staff 
the trained men and experts in the various 
trades and crafts (many of them have their 
own technical libraries). They use the library's 
catalogs of technical books, the lists of. the 
libraries whose collections of technical books 
are entitled to respect, the technical maga- 
zines. From these and their own knowledge 
and experience they make valuable suggestions 
for the purchase of books and when the books 
are bought, thcv recommend them to mon in 
their shop or factory. Lists of technical books 
are manifold and copies sent — according to 
their nature — to the labor unions, to sliops and 
factories, builders and contractors, merchants, 
chamber of commerce, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. Sometim<»s these lists are annotated and 
alwavs it is remembered that brevitv is the 
soul 'of a technical list, . . . The library must 
use Iteration and reit(?ration. Newspaper pub- 
licity helps. It is tho greatest and most easi- 
ly available agencv for telling the entire com- 
munitv about the library. Tn Bingham ton the 
library is as much a T'lace of call for the new.<»- 
paper reporters as the jiolice court or the fire 
department hr>uses. Our newspapers give the 
Ubrarv, its annotated book lists, its lectures 
and its exhibites, etc., etc.. about 120 columns 
of space a year. Tt is worth while for the 
library supported bv public taxation (and 
which, like Oliver Twist, is always asking for 
more) to kee[> its public Informed as to what 
is doing at the library. Information on techni- 
cal subjects should be given by technical ex- 
perts and the demands made by modern Indus- 
trialism are not met by the university or 11- 
brarv school, and it would be absurd to make 
technical work a part of library training. The 
Binghamton Ubrarv has attempted a solution 
ot the question by initiating a plan for library 
asaistancp in technical work. This T»lan was 
made possible thru the cooperation ot public- 
spirited citizens, each man a highly-trained 
expert in some phase of applied science and 
a master of its theorv as well as of Its prac- 
tice. This volunteer faculty in technical work 
included the principal of a school of in- 



dustrial arts and his subject was architecture, 
carpentry and mechanical drawing. A form- 
er city engineer, an all-round technical man, 
at present manager of a factory employing the 
highest priced skilled lab«)r, took the chair of 
mechanical engineering. The electrical expert 
of a manufacturing plant had electrical en- 
gineering. Our city engineer, a man of wide 
reputation in his profession, took civil en- 
gineering. A mining and civil engineer headed 
the department of applied mathematics. A 
chemist, an author, an expert authority of 
state reputation, accepted an appointment to 
the chair of biology, chemistry and physics. 
Here, then, was a group of experts and enthu- 
siasts, every man keen and eager for the ex- 
periment. Lists of the library's books in the 
various departments of instruction were brought 
up to date and manifolded for the use of the 
classes. For the six clas.ses a week there was 
a total enrollment of about 100, including men 
from the shops and factories, youths from the 
high school, and a few students who are tak- 
ing a correspondence school course. It may 
be unnecessary to say that there was no fee 
or charge of any sort." 

Men and the library. W. F. Seward. N. 
Y. Libraries. 2:54-6. Ja. '10. 

Lectures with lantern i)ictures are sure to 
attract and interest. This can be done at slight 
expense except for the slides. In every com- 
munity there are men and women who are 
able to give lectures illustrating and explain • 
Ing the pictures. Make an inventory of tlie in- 
dustries of the community, of the number of 
people in its shops and factories. "If there are 
labor unions, the name of the secretary of each 
union should be en the mailing list of the 
library. If the merchants have organized a 
board of tra<le or chamber of commerce, that, 
al.so. should be on your mailing list; and of 
course the town or village oflicers. In a word, 
utilize evfry existing organization and agency 
for the dissemination of library news. Don't 
be afraid to work; don't do any work which 
somebody else can do as well as you. Wlien 
you have made your library business directory 
b.v trades and industries, you are then in a 
position to judge intelligently how much your 
library is doing to make itself a valuable as- 
set to carpenters, painters, manufacturers, 
salesmen, merchants, plumbers, skilled me- 
chanics, railroad men, electricians. You will 
find perhaps that the more skilled and high- 
ly paid men buy their own books because they 
are not in the library and that the younger 
men, f(»r the same lack of library facilities, 
have joined somo correspondence school. The 
librarian might address the central labor union 
and invite its mombers and their families to 
a general reception at the library. Books on 
electricity, carpentry and technical subjects 
should be bought, and illustrated lectures on 
tho.se subjects given. "There is nothing oc- 
cult or mysterious about the selection of bof»ks 
on technical subjects. There are many pub- 
lishers of such books and their catalogs are 
easily available. Libraries and commissions, the 
Xew York state library and the American li- 
brary a.ssoclatlon publish lists from time to 
time containing selected titles. There are tech- 
nical magazines with book reviews. But noth- 
ing can tako the place of common sense and 
knowledge (^f local conditions on the part of 
the local librarian. Use the expert, beware 
the expert. He may give you a list of books 
which might as well be in black letter for 
their availability In your library. Get the ad- 
vice of the man in the shoi> as well as of the 
expert. The Binghamton public library uses 
all these printed helps to the selection of tech- 
nical books, but, best of all. It has on Its un- 
paid stalT trained artisans who work in the 
great shops and factories, in the manufactor- 
ies of Binghamton. These men know the books 
of their crafts and their advice is sought and 
received by the library. They act as mls.slon- 
aries of the library, they suggest books which 
the younger and less expert men would do 
well to read, they circulate the library's lists. 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
. . . Tlie most available agency of publicity is 
the daily or weekly press; and it is most 
strangely left unutilized by many libraries. In 
the small communily the editor will print your 
lists of books on technical subjects and also 
give you all the proofs you nt*ed for distribu- 
tion. In larger places there should be a man- 
ifolding equipment, unless the trustees are in- 
different to printing bills. In Binghamton the 
library manifolds every year, from time to 
time, thousands of special lii^t.s and sends them 
to shcjps, factories, labor unions, municipal 
officers, contractors, or chambers of commerce, 
according to contents." 

Public library and the mechanic. T: L. 
Smith. Pub. Lib. 15:6-10. Ja. '10. 

Provision for the workingman by the library 
should be made as a matter of right, not of 
favor. He should be enabled to keep abreast 
of his trade. Publisher's catalogs may be used 
as guides in selection, and lists of additions 
from libraries that purchase largely along tech- 
nical lines. Out-of-date books should be re- 
jected. Workingmen are disinclined to con- 
sult women librarians because they feel that 
women know nothing about the technical 
trades. It is possible for women librarians to 
overcome ignorance of these important topics 
and gain the mechanic's confidence. Some in- 
telligent local mechanic may be induced to 
help at the library in the evenings, and aiu 
in getting the right book to the right person. 
"An indefinite request for something on plumb- 
ing, or concrete work, or automobiles, could be 
completely satisfied, generally, by giviuK the 
inquirer any recent book on the subject named; 
and the more specific requests generally come 
from those who can find what they want in 
any good book dealing with their specialty. 
If a wood finisher wants a formula for treating 
a certain rare hardwood, or a carpenter needs 
design and measutements lor a difilnilt bit cf 
handrailing. <\r a machinist is looking up bevel 
gears, it will be sulHci<;nt to produc*^ a book 
on hardwood finishing or carpentry or gearing, 
and the inquirer will get what ho wants 
from it without further trouble. It will rarely 
})e noofssary to point out chapter and pa^o. 
You will find him a great deal easier to wait 
on than the club woman who is preparing a 
paper on Egyptian antiquities that will be more 
learned than Flinders Tctrlo and more reaflabU' 
than Miss Kdwards. A^v\ tlu^ library— -pi'rhtps 
even the librarian^ — will havo made nnother 
fri<>nd. ... 'If we can provi'b? educational books 
in no other way let us rf'trr-nch on our fiction,' 
says Mr. Bailry of AVihnltimon. l^t-l.. '('V<*n 
If we have to report a loss of oirculallon at 
the end of the yoar. A i^no<1 liook on rloctri- 
cal or nM^rhaiiical onj^iiu'erintir. eostin^ four 
<1< "liars, road Itv IS men In a y« ar. is of preater 
value to tho ronimunity thin four oojuos of 
the latist "best s(>]lor" In the hands of ir.O 
readers:' or, 1 may add, than four dollar's worth 
of donaturod oditions of Ilol'inson <.'niso(^ or 
F').'jvid <"'oT)perfi<^ld foist t-d on any number of 
defenseless children." A useful arts room In 
tho lilirary 'Mevoted entiroly to books on the 
useful arts and the ol'.ifd fine arts, toircthor 
with suf;h soif'ntlflc treatises Mud n-lated w<»rks 
as are especially us-'^ful to nrtisans. rind pro- 
vid«-d witli drawing instrunients. tra(ing pajw^r. 
photot:rrrir»hic' dnrk mom. nnd situilar o.iuvcn- 
l«ncos. all undor tho diroction fif nssNtants 
tniined In the literature of t'^ehnolocry. are the 
ideal solution of tho i»r«»l l<>in <tf w<>rk with tho 
meohanio." 

riiblic librarj' service to mechanics. Pub. 
T.il^. 15: m I. Ta. 'to. 

Kclation of the pii]")lic library to tei'litiiral 
cdncntion. from the view point of or- 
ganized labour. F. .\. P>ancrnft. On- 
tririo TJb. As'in. Pr<>cov'liii.c:-. loi i : 
f/i-0. 

Th'' fl»'V<'lojMn«-nt of vn -hinoi-y nud tin'' ;»«!- 
vanrt- in tho oig^anizatlon of industry. toj;r»7tlier 



with the abolishment of the apprentice svstem. 
make a special provision for the training of 
workmen necessary. This need is met by the 
technical school in cooperation with the manu- 
facturer and with the public library. When 
schools do not give the necessary education, 
the wage earners must try to .supplemtrnt their 
knowledge later, and evening classes are pro- 
vided wherein boys and girls who have worked 
all day may study at night. The evident 
injustice of this has led to the demand for 
technical training in school. The library must 
cooperate with the school. "The librar>' is an 
institution for the purpose of f?iving^ publiclv 
an opportunity which in a private capacity 
can be enjoyed by only a few thoroly. A tech- 
nical .school or technical education is an op- 
portunity given to the workers to acquire that 
which others more fortunately placed in society 
may gain in a private capacity. Such a simi- 
larity of service to the public, mainlv to the 
working class, can but mean that one must 
l>e the help-mate of the other, and from that 
standpoint the library can be made second in 
importance <mly to the school itself." We spv«;k 
of education today as tho its purpo.<e were 
only to train men for busines.s life: to make 
them better mechanics, forgetting its deeper 
purpose which is training for citizenship, the 
deepening of moral obligations to the commu- 
nity, and tlu; dt'veliiping of indepvndonce of 
thought. The library must keep abreast of the 
changes In society and put at the dispo.sal of 
the worker the best wcnks obtainable on the 
.social and economic problems which are of 
interest to men of all classes. 

Technical work in public libraries: the 
library and industrial workers in Cana- 
da. T. W. H. Leavitt. Ontario Lih. 
Assn. Proceedings, ipoc): 36-46. 

Public libraries have failed to attract ili«^ 
artisan class. They must make themselves as 
useful to mechanics as to professional peoi):v. 
Canada is lacking in trained mechanics. T: e 
selection of technical books for libraries shouM 
be governed by the following yjrinciples: — <a) 
Purchase only books and periodicals relating 
to the principal trades and indujitrics c:irrl'.-: 
on in tlie town in v.'hich the library is situ- 
ated, (b) Great care should be exerciso-.i in 
securing the latest and most complete illus- 
trated editions. Especial caution should £;(»v- 
ern in purohaslng books relating to chomi^^rry. 
c;heniical industritts. electricity, g.is engir.e^ an.l 
;:ras producing plants. In these dep.xrimcnK a 
hook booonios obsolete in a very short true, 
(ave pT-oforonce to the best lUusirat^-d works. 
The greater the number of working plans. Iilue 
prints and details the better. Constantly l-enr 
in mind that the man who is to use the book 
must d(_i>end primarily upon his own interprv- 
latlon of the letter press, not having tho ad- 
van ta?;-* of a teacher. As he must .solvi> the 
proMoms for himself every possiJjle ohsmole 
should be r«moved from his path, (cm Tiie 'I- 
brary sluMild keep a weekly list of new books, 
with ai notations taken Ironi leohr.ical an'l 
publisher's circulars. Such lists sliould form 
the I'asi^ for future purchases, (d) Moritl:]y 
l»uying A\ill be found most satisfactory, as 
eharipres occur in the applied sciences* with 
sturtling rapidity. "When a V>ook becomes ob- 
s()b't«^ soTid it to the scrap h'MT». A \\w> h m i • 
has no time to waste in learning something 
which ho will be compelled to unlearn, (e) In 
.^•electing booK's remember that Tno>t of voir 
readers jioppo.ss no theoretical knowlodure of tli-? 
subject: it therefore follows that the ibst books 
l'f>UE:ht should • be of a rudini'^ntary ehnraoter. 

(f) To fill the E:ap existing between the latest 
I'ook and the present hour you nnssi s\ibs'ribe 
for the trade .loun^als. Sej.Mitif'e p.ri<i:li. .i!s 
are comj^aratively cheaper than scient'fie liooks. 

(g) Divide your technical Iji.rary inri-> two 
sections, viz.. h'Hn and r»'feren<e. 'I'jj.. lonr. 
• lenartment should occupv Thi- foremost p''c.-." 
TIk* librarian must actiuire .•» knowledcre of the 
^e«->pe and resources of the technical books. 
i-^roin pu1Uish< rs' aimouncernents. catalogs and 
the books tl.enisolvos. notes on the scope of 
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Workingmen and the library — Continued. 
the books should be made, and preserved for 
reference. A special study of local needs would 
include asking for advice and assistance from 
the superintendents of factories. Keep an ad- 
dress book containing names of people who 
evince an Interest in techical subjects, and send 
postals to notify them of the arrival of material 
that might be interesting to them. Constant- 
ly advertise this feature of the library's ac- 
tivity. A plan of cooperation between the edu- 
cation department and public libraries for the 
furthering of technical education includes state 
loans of books to libraries, and the establish- 
ment of correspondence courses in connection 
with libraries. 

Use of iridustrial collections at the Provi- 
dence public library. E. Garvin. Lib. 
J. 31: C76-8. Ag. '06. 

About one-fifth of the wage-earners of 
Providence are in the Jewelry trades and 
scarcely a day passes without some inquiry 
for books on jewelry or silver-ware design, 
"Workers in these trades especially designers. 
are sent to the library during their working 
hours to get suggestions to be used In their 
work. In this case the custodian does more 
than to lay out such books as will probably 
contain a picture of the flower or animal 
wajited and leave the reader to find it for him- 
self. An unremitting search Is kept up for the 
design. . . Among those who use the indus- 
trial library are apprentices and machinists in 
the large m.achine shops, workers In the cotton 
and woolen industries, textiles t)elng the lead- 
ing Industiy of the state, and those interested 
in the manufacture of gasoline engines and 
their applications to automobiles and launches." 

Use of industrial collections in Brooklyn. 
Lib. J. 31: C230-1. Ag. '06. 

"We do not intend this department primarily 
for trained people, for engineers, graduates of 
advanced schools, but for the imtralned worker 
or for those of very little training. 

Value of the public library to working- 
men. S. F. Arnold. Pub. Lib. 12: 4-7. 
Ja. *07. 

Whether they realize it or not workingmen 
are daily derlVln*? great practical pood from li- 
braries, but much more should be done for 
them by librarians than Is at present attempt- 
ed. Lists of books especially interesting and 
timely for men should be published In the pa- 
pers. Special Invit'itlons to use the library 
should ne sent workingmen through their trade 
unions or the firms for which they work. 
Books chould be placed In large factories, en- 
gine houses, department stores, etc. The li- 
brary should post bulletins of Information on 
current events. It should be "stocked with 
the best daily papers and magazines. . . . The 
tastes and needs of workingmen ought to be 
considered in the choice of books." The sub- 
stantial part of the library as well as fiction 
should be kept up to date. Kspecially Is this 
true of the science and political and social 
economy departments. Occasional book exhib- 
its designed especially for workingmen should 
be given, and once in a while an evening lec- 
ture on a subject of interest would be helpful. 

What can the public library do for men 
employed in car shops? J. M. Drake. 
Wis. Lib. Bui. 6: 14-6. F. '10. 

"The librarian of a certain public library 
visited the superintendent of the car shops 
where about 400 men were employed and per- 
suaded him that a reading room would be 
very acceptable to the employees. The super- 
intendent then agreed to make a small room 



in one corner of the large engine room, by 
means of partitions, partly of glass. After this 
was completed the furniture put in consisted 
of a long ledge on which to place magazines 
when not in use, a long reading table, a book- 
case and chairs." A number of publishers of 
magazines on engineering, car-painting, car- 
pentry, upholstering and other trade and tech- 
nical subjects responded to requests for cur- 
rent subscriptions to their magazines. Others 
of a technical or popular nature were paid 
for by business men. A number of towns- 
peopje left their current magazines after they 
had finished with them, at a certain store down 
town and the librarian of the car-shop library 
called for them two or three times a week. 
This was the result of asking for -magazines 
thru the newspapers. A banker subscribed for 
one Chicago daily paper and the local daily 
newspapers were given by the publishers. The 
public library considered it a legitimate part 
of Its work to buy some books on technical 
subjects which would be useful • to the em- 
ployees, so asked the superintendent to make 
a short list of the most desirable books. These 
were bought and as soon as ready for cir- 
culation were sent to the car-shops. When 
we needed them at the public library we tele- 
phoned and they were returned the same day, 
if they were in. We sent a number of book-s 
on .subjects that might be made use of in the 
men's home lives, such as house-building, 
lawns, gardening, hygiene, etc., also travel, 
biographies of famous rtien, popular histories 
and the best novels we could spare. We often 
bought duplicate copies to send direct to the 
shops. ... A young man, stenographer in 
the general ofl^ce, was sufllclently interested 
to agree to act as librarian, without charge, 
but took some time from his regular duties. 
This relieved the necessity of sending a mem- 
ber of the public library staff to take charge, 
and it seemed much better to have a man, 
as the employees would feel freer and en- 
joy the room more." 

What must a working people's library 
do? S. Koperbe. Bibliothekar. i: 31-2. 
Jl. '09. 

What the library can do for the working- 
man. W. D. P. Bliss. Penn. Lib. Notes. 
3: 8-10. O. *io. 

Working man and the library. C: Recht. 
Pub. Lib. 13: 303-4. O. '08. 

"When we regard the library as a general 
medium of popular education it seems to us 
that the administration has left the working- 
man entirely out of Its consideration. It has 
failed to recognize the fact that the working- 
man does not find It convenient to be a member 
of the library for various reasons; it has failed 
to bring home to the workingman the knowledge 
of the existence of the reading room, and finally, 
had it even done these things. It has not equip- 
ped this room with the tools and Implements 
that the workingman would be likely to re- 
quire." To bring the reading room to the direct 
attention of the workingman the following 
means are suggested: "Advertising, — placing of 
placards and announcements in factories and 
shops; cooperation with labor unions In a simi- 
lar way that the libraries now cooperate with 
the schools; collections of books on mechanics, 
labor and social science, including books on so- 
cialism; special collections like civil service ex- 
amination books and English books for foreign- 
ers, also general reference books; liberal loans 
of ink and paper; exclusion of children from the 
adults' reading room; placing these rooms in 
charge of men who are in sympathy with that 
work." 

Writing. See Handwriting, Library. 
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